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N . 


W. H. WHITELEY : 


The articles collected in this volume of BSOAS are a tribute to Whiteley, the 
scholar, and to his wide-ranging interests. The ready response of so many 
colleagues in different countries (as well as the protests from some of those who 
could, unhappily, not be included in this special issue for reasons of space) has 
demonstrated also the deep appreciation, and indeed affection, for Whiteley the 
man. 

Even now, eighteen months after his death, the memory of Wilfred remains 
poignant among his friends and colleagues at SOAS and in the Department of 
Africa which he led with such devotion, ability, and humanity. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 
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INTRODUCTION T@ A FANG ORAL ART GENRE : 
GABON AND CAMEROON MVET 


By PIERRE ALEXANDRE 


Mvet ! is used, in the A 70 languages, both for a type of musical instrument 
and for the special genres of oral literature played or delivered to its accompani- 
ment, 

As the name for a musical instrument mvet has been variously translated 
as ‘musical bow ’, ‘cithar-harp ’, ‘ native guitar’, and so forth. Itis, technically 
speaking, a chordophone with resonators. The commonest type consists basically 
of a dry ‘ bamboo’ (Wes Kos name; in fact the stem of a palm frond, nnen 
zam, Raphia sp.) about four feet in length, an inch and a half in diameter, and 
slightly curved. The bark is slit, on the convex side, into four thin strips left 
attached at both ends, then raised on an indented wooden peg, set slightly off 
centre. These strings (minsam) are adjusted for tuning by bark or leather 
rings sliding along the stem. Calabashes are tied underneath as resonators, 
the biggest, cantral one being considered male, the others female. 





Hic. 1. Commonest type of mvet 


There are veriants of this basic shape: two, three, or five strings instead of 
four, a single ‘male’ resonator, or more than two ‘female’ ones, and so on. 
The lowest-tuned string is considered as the ‘husband’ (nnom mvet), the 
others as his wives (beyál). In modern, popular instruments the bark strings 
are replaced with steel ones, which, of course, are practically unbreakable. 
This type of mvet is never used by the professional artists (bebomo mvet) when 
performing in the epic mood. 

As designating a special literary genre, mvet embraces both the different 
varieties of that genre and the people who specialize in their execution. These ` 
specialists form a kind of loose society or voluntary association—also covered by 
the same word mvet—with three levels of initiation corresponding to the three 
varieties of the genre. 


1 There is a possibility of mvet being related to the *-yuta ‘bow’ root. The chordophone 
could well be looked upon as a technical development of the more primitive musical bow (also 
with calabash resonators) as used among some Bantu people in East and central Africa, e.g. the 
Bemba ulutonga. 
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l. The lowest degree is quite widespread, és it feed not be conferred by a 
master and ıs not expensive to buy. The apprentice is taught to build his own 
instrument—nowadays a metal-stringed one in most cases, how to tune it, and 
the rules of composition. He also ‘buys’ several songs or stories from 
his teacher's repertoire. He is given magical medicines (potions, ear- and 
eye-drops, and salves) to clear his eyes, ears, and voice and harden his finger- 
tips. He is allowed, after initiation, to play mvet bibón ' lovers’ mvet ', consisting 
chiefly of love songs and pièces de circonstance, often in a satirical vein. Some of 
these minor initiates have shifted to the modern European guitar, still singing 
mvet bibón songs to its accompaniment. There are a few professionals among 
them, performing on the Gabon and Cameroon broadcasting systems and some- 
times producing gramophone records. 

2. The middle rank can be conferred only by a full master (mie mvet). The 
initiation is much more expensive and also physically harder, some of its details 
bemg kept secret. The initiate receives from his master the abub talisman (a 
small bird or rodent stuffed with magical medicines) but is not taught how to 
prepare it. The apprenticeship can last several months or more, the apprentice 
accompanying his master in his professional wanderings as a member of his 
supporting choir and orchestra. When he has completed his initiation he is 
allowed to perform mvet engubi. This variety encompasses a wider range of 
songs than mvet bibón, plus a variety of spoken and/or chanted pieces : philoso- 
phical tales, more or less historical legends about well-known characters (e.g. 
Paramount Chief Charles Atangana of the Ewondo, Major Dominik and the 
conquest of Adamawa, Hauptmann ‘ Mendomo ' von Hagen and the occupation 
of Neu Kamerun, député Alexandre Ndumbe Dusla Manga Bell and the abolition 
of.compulsory labour, eto.), translations of Bible stories, genealogies with 
commentary, cosmogonic myths. Some of these pieces may take a whole night 
to recite (there is a strong taboo against delivering most of them between sun- 
rise and sunset). Most bebomo mvet of this rank belong to a school designated 
by the name of the master who founded it. They perform only in a traditional 
context—no radio broadcasts or recordings—and form a professional category 
whose numbers are rapidly diminishing owing to economic reasons: the 
initiation costs demand an important outlay of capital (theoretically equivalent 
to current bride-wealth rates, i.e. up to £500 and more) with rather uncertain 
returns. 

3. A middle rank mbomo mvet applying for initiation to the highest rank 
“must go back to a master for complementary tuition. The teaching at this stage 
does not differ fundamentally from that of engubi, as far ns repertoire and 
performing technique are concerned. The main differences belong to the field 
of magic and beliefs. To become a fully fledged master 2 mbomo mvet has first 
to undergo a symbolic death, with burial for nine days in a solitary grave at a 
secret place in the forest. He must then saorifice either a part of his/her body 
(this is why so many of them are lame, blind, impotent, or lepers) or a beloved 
relative—or both. Through this sacrifice he acquires great magical powers for 
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communicating with the dad, healing, divination, and protection against evil 
witches. He is then taught how to prepare the abub and allowed to train others 
for middle rank initiation. 

The masters have a monopoly of what is probably the most original variety 
of mvet: ongbey or mvet ekan, the great epics about the legendary immortal 
Ekang people of the land of Engong and the giant Akoma Mba their chief. “The 
longest recorded eban (saga ? gesta ?) of this cycle lasts some twelve hours— 
and there may well be longer ones for all we know, since there is as yet no 
complete catalogue of all the biban bi-ekan. 

A tentative census of mvet masters, begun in 1962 and not quite completed 
to this day, indicates that there are still about 50-60 of them left in southern 
Cameroon and probably as many in northern Gabon and Rio Muni, most of 
them over DO years old. In most cases they are not being replaced as they die or 
retire. Younger people shrink from the cost and duration of traming, for one 
thing. Álso the pressure of Western aeculturation, and especially of Christian 
proselytism, runs contrary to the mystical and magical aspects of mvet. In all 
likelihood mvet engubi and mvet ongbey will have disappeared by the end of 
this century. 

Many bebomo mvet seem to realize it, and, for the last 10 years, have been 
co-operating with a few European-trained scholars for the preservation of at 
least some of the biban. The turning-point in this venture was reached a few 
years ago when both the Ntumu grand master of the Angono Mana school of 
mvet ekay, Ebo’ Obyang, and his most renowned pupil, Ms. Asomo Ngon’ Ela 
(Asom’ Akon’ Abeng), a Bulu, consented to record for a nominal fee. Other 
bebomo mvet followed suit, allowing for the accumulation of a considerable 
corpus, part of which has already been transcribed. A similar effort in Gaban 
resulted in the recent (1972) publication of an eban of mvet ekay told by Ntumu 
master ZWe Ngema, who is, like Ebo' Obyang, a pupil of the late Okot Esila 
(d. c. 1920). 

More could have been done but for lack of funds. A grant of £600 from the 
International African Institute made possible the all-important prelimmary 
approach by M. and Mme. Gaspard Towo-Atangana, in southern Cameroon. 
Since then my friends and former students Messrs. M. 8. Eno Belinga, J. 
Awouma, J. I. Noah, M. Nko'o Ze, and others have been working in their spare 
time and from their own pockets to preserve what must surely be considered one 
of the most original expressions not only of Cameroonian and Gabonese, but | 
indeed of African culture. i 


It is impossible, in the space of a short article, to give more than an outline 
description of the form and contents of the three levels or varieties of mvet. 
Moreover, I do not wish to anticipate the work currently in progress among 
African scholars and, for this reason, I shall take my examples from published 
articles rather than from the large corpus they are preparing for publication. 

Mvet bibón, except when performed by masters, uses the plam, ordinary 
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languages of the A 70 group—i.e. Fang (Ntum ànd Ẹëkë), Bulu, Bënë, Ewondo, 
and Eton. The main themes are drink and women—or rather women and drink, 
generally in a light vein. 


* You may well say “ Dis dono, dis done " 
. My bed is mine, you won't come in 
You may well say “ Dig dono, dis done " 
You won't get me for free ' 
(Anonymous, recorded at Zoetele, Bulu, 1964). 


* Girls of Yaoundé, how expensive 
A thousand, a thousand francs 
Girls of Yaoundé, how expensive 
Beaufort beer 1s cheaper ’ 
(Anonymous, recorded at Mbalmayo, Béné, 1969). 


When sung by professional bebomo mvet, however, the contents tend to be 
more sophisticated, and traditional themes may appear, as in this song of 
master mbomo mvet Pascal Tanga, recorded and translated by G. Towo- 
Atangana. . 


‘Sorrow weighs upon me—people are libelling me. 
Tanga is blind—yet they say I love other people's wives. 
Borrow weighs upon me—they are libelling me. 
Cry, O Tanga: they say you ruin other people's wives. 
The world is bad, is bad—why are they libelling me ? 
The world is bad, is bad—they are mocking Tanga.’ 


* Here the blindness theme belongs to the higher varieties of the genre, where 
the mbomo mvet always reminds his audience of the price he has paid for 
initiation, e.g. Asomo Ngor’ Ela (also blind) in a mvet ekay. 


* Oh, the mvet has taken my eyesight, 
the dry bamboo kills me, 
The mvet sets you apart, 
Asomo Ngon’ Ela, Asomo Sick-with-Beauty* 
[*Akon' Abeng = her nickname]. ’ 


Yet, on the whole, the popular mvet bibón songs do not markedly differ 
_ from other modern genres such as anyep, enyeye, etc. It is only at the higher 
levels—engubi and ongbey—that mvet is really original. At these levels mvet 
is no longer just another style of singing: while the sung parts are still very 
Important (in fact cannot be dispensed with), the main contents are expressed 
in chanted or spoken form. 

The difference between the two upper levels is one of content rather than of 
form: as mentioned before, the third degree initiates have a monopoly of mvet 
ekay, but this does not mean that they do not perform engubi as well. 

Some engubi pieces are reminiscent of certain categories of didactic or 
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morality folk-tales belo to other genres (e.g. the animal characters of 
aka'angana and minkana)Nbut they are generally longer and more elaborate. 
A striking example has been published (Africa, xxxvi, 1, 1966) by G. and F. 
Towo-Atangana: it relates a discussion between Nden-Bobo (the spider of 
West African folk-tales, Anansi in the West Indies and Ghana) and God, on the 
theme of the Book of Job. At first, I suspected a Biblical influence, but sebse- 
quent inquiries demonstrated that the mbomo mvet had no knowledge of the 
Scripture and was merely elaborating in depth on a traditional theme. It seems 
that part of the bebomo mvet’s initiation consisted in learning the esoteric 
meaning of the popular folk-tales, which may explain why the mvet versions 
are almost always more detailed and sophisticated (if not always more explicit) 
than the popular ones. 

Other engubi pieces include the historical romances (minlap, minkayete) 
about well-known African and colonial characters and heroic tales about 
imaginary figures such as Mesi me Kot’ Endong, king of the chimpanzees, 
Ojana Ngazo’o, who fought the bekon ‘ ghosts’ to win back his dead mistress, 
and many others (the catalogue of these biban is even less complete than that 
of the Ekang cycle). These pieces in the epic mood resemble the biban bi-ekay 
in form—and often in content—but are not considered quite in the same class. 

Mvet ekan is, indeed, the mvet par excellence and deserves a desoription— 
perforce a short and sketchy one—to itself. As mentioned before, the biban in 
this cycle all deal with the fate and fortune of the Ekang people and their chief, 
Akoma Mba. The geography of their country——Engong—and the historical and 
genealogical details about the main characters’ origins and ancestry are so 
precise and detailed that a number of scholars (myself included) mistook the 
legends for a historical tradition (see «nier al. Largeau and Trilles), a blunder 
which either amuses or infuriates Fang and Bulu traditional scholars (and, 
above all, the bebomo mvet themselves). In fact Akoma Mba has about as 
much historical reality as Percival or Merlin, and Engong geographical position 
is similar to thet of Gondor. The allusion to Professor Tolkien’s novel comes 
naturally enough, as most biban bi-ekay tell tales of mighty magical wars fought 
underground and in the skies as well as on more commonplace battlefields. On 
the other hand, if Merlin would have felt at home among his Ekang colleagues, 
Percival could have expected no chivalry from them. Akoma Mba and his 
followers are no Sunday-school heroes, and, if traces of fair play and chivalry 
are to be found, it is among their opponents, who are invariably defeated in the 
end. A content analysis would yield very rewarding results concerning the value * 
system of the Fang group, but I shall not deal with that topic here as it is 
currently being studied by several Cameroonian scholars. 

As for form, the prevalent contemporary school is called Angon’ Emana 
(or Angono Mana) after the name of a very beautiful Ntumu girl said to have 
been sacrificed about 100 years ago for the mitiation of her brother Ndong’ 
Ekomo. This style was introduced in southern Cameroon by Ntumu pupils of 
Okot Esila, a blind woman from Oyem division, in Gabon, some 50-60 years ago, 
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and its grand master, from the late 1920’s, was Eb Obyang, of Ambam, near 
the Gabon border, who resigned in 1970. The la e used—even by Bulu or 
Ewondo bebomo mvet—is supposed to be archaic Ntumu. Nowadays, many of 
the lesser, and younger, non-Ntumu performers use their own language with 
a mimicked Ntumu accent (e.g. [y] for intervocalic /k/ instead of Bulu [?] or 
Ewdndo [g], a retroflex instead of an apical occlusive for C, = /t/, etc.). The 
most reputed artists, however, do use archaic forms (e.g. class 14 agreement 
different from class 3) and rare lexical items which make them difficult to 
understand by younger people. 

The performer wears & special costume, headgear, and make-up, every detail 
of which has a special symbolic meaning. Except in a few cases (for instance if 
leprosy has eaten his/her fingers) he/she plays the chordophone in person, with 
a small supporting band of various instruments played by apprentices. Before 
beginning the eban proper, he speaks a few sentences, introducing himself and 
explaining where and by whom he was initiated. He then sings several meta- 
phorical sentences about mvet in general, possibly followed by a few proverbs 
relating to the story to be told, followed by what one may call his musical 
signature or trade-mark, alluding to the price paid in his flesh for his initiation. 
Then he starts chanting one of Akoma Mba’s adventures, in short lines corre- 
sponding to breathing pauses, out by regular calls to his audience’s attention. 
The different parts (chapters ?, stanzas ?) of the epic end with two rhyming 
lines (e.g.: nnom mba biyan ake wu amo abi minso mebadak / nkot ngo mengo 
ake kui avom ve mimbedek) followed by some singing: the mbomo mvet 
repeats his personal leitmotiv, then launches into some popular mvet bibón 
song, the audience responding in chorus. After this intermission the chanting 
resumes, ‘chapter’ (etun eban) following ‘chapter’ for hours. The eban 
generally ends with & repetition of metaphorical sentences about the art of 
mvet, the audience being expected to burst into comments and questions when 
the tale is over. The mbomo mvet’s attitudes during performance vary according 
to his training and personal habits. Some remain seated and maintain a fixed 
facial expression; others engage in mimicry curing the chanting, and dance 
during the intermissions. Audience participation is generally high ; they answer 
the artist’s calls for attention, join in the singing, and burst out in awed or 
mirthful interjections at the most moving or humorous passages. They are 
expected to ask questions, and make comments at the end, the mbomo mvet 
answering them in metaphorical or enigmatic fashion. This tends to indicate 
` that the biban have—or had—some kind of educational function, as do most, ' 
if not all, forms of oral art in this culture. 

A strange fact about this highly original literary genre is that it was ' dis- 
covered ’ so late. It is hardly alluded to in Tessmann's monumental monograph 
on the * Pangwe ' and not at all in Largeau and Trilles. Grebert gave a musi- 
cological description of the instrument but not of the songs and stories. The 
first—and all too cautious—description occurs In my own monograph of 1958, 
but I did not attempt a deep study of it, because of linguistic obstacles. The 
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language used by the beliþmo mvet is, as mentioned above, difficult to under- 
stand even for native ers of the A 70 group. The first adequately trained 
African research workers came into the field in 1962 or 1963—just in time, in 
my opinion and theirs. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE STUDY ,OFFULA DIALECTS 


By D. W. ARNOTT 


A study of the dialects of Fula (the language of the Fulbe or Fulani) can be 
of interest both to the linguist and to the sociolinguist: partly because of the 
sheer scale of the undertaking, with what is essentially the same language 
being spoken by Fulani from Senegal, Gambia, and Guinea on the Atlantic 
coast to Nigeria and Cameroon on the east; and partly because of the com- 
plexity of the movements that have taken place over the centuries, and of the 
resulting varied pattern of social, cultural, and economio relationships between 
different Fulani groups and between Fulani and other peoples. It could also 
be of interest, not simply as a dialect study as such, but also for the light it 
might throw on comparable phenomena in multilingual situations. 

The present-day distribution of the Fulani is the result of various types of 
movement—permanent migration, either (I) apparently fairly large-scale and 
long ago, or (II) on a smaller scale and more recent, and (III) seasonal move- 
ments between wet-season and dry-season grazing-grounds.! 

(I) Whatever the ultimate origins of the Fulani, and the details of the 
various migrations, the general pattern of movement within West Africa seems 
fairly clear, with the earliest movements very many centuries ago, probably 
originating in an area somewhere in the north-west of present-day Mali : 

(a) to Senegal, especially Füta Tóro in northern Senegal, with perhaps 
a subsequent reverse movement back towards Masina in west-central Mali ; 

(b) to Kita Jalé (Füta Jalon) in northern Guinea, with again a possible 
reverse movement back north-east ; 

*(c) a move into the fertile Masina area and the western part of the Niger 
bend, followed by a gradual eastward spread within the bend ; 

(d) major migrations from Masina to Jelg5ji and Liptáko (present-day 
Djibo and Dori) in Upper Volta, and from Masina towards Gao and thence 
down-river to an area west and south of present-day Niamey ; 

(e) & further major migration of various groups from Masina across the 
Niger bend to Sokoto, to the Kano-Katsina-Bauchi areas, and via Bornu to 
Adamawa. 

(II) The more recent and more limited movements, by nomadic Fulani in 
search of better grazing or more congenial conditions, include movements 
northwards from Senegal into Mauritania; from Sokoto and southern Niger 
into the edge of the Sahara; from Sokoto through southern Niger into Bornu 
(north-eastern Nigeria); southwards from Sokoto and Katsina into Zaria and 
the Jos Plateau, and again from Kano into Bauchi and the Plateau; and 
south-eastwards from Kano through eastern Bauchi into Bornu and Adamawa 


1 See for instance Labouret, 1955, Hopen, 1958, and Stenning, 1959, passim. For references, 
see p. 18. 
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and, more recently, into Cameroon and the Msmbil& plateau. Many of these 
are quite recent movements, some within the last gerleration or two. 

(III) Transhumance—the seasonal movement from wet-season to dry-season 
grazing grounds and back, from high ground to riverain areas and back—may 
involve either the whole or & part of the group, and may cover as much as 
100 mules or so in each direction. Over the years, such transhumance, with 
gradual change of pastures, may lead to migrations of type II. 

In addition to these population movements, there has been an on-going 
process of settlement, as a result of which Fulani are now found in all stages 
from the completely sedentary groups, both urban and rural, through various 
semi-sedentary, semi-nomadic stages to the completely nomadic. Many of the 
long-settled groups are fully urbanized (in predominantly Fulani towns such 
a8 Labe in Guinea, Matam and Podor in northern Senegal, Bandiagara in Mali, 
Dori in Upper Volta, and Misau and Yola in Nigeria) with Fulani playing a 
leading part in both local and national government. 

The combination of these processes with other factors, such as the con- 
sequences of wars and territorial disputes, patterns of intermarriage, and the 
extent to which particular groups live in relative isolation or intermingle with 
other Fulani groups and with other local peoples, results in a very involved 
situation, which inevitably has its linguistic consequences. 

In some areas (such as Masina, Futa Toro, and Futa Jalo) the population is 
predominantly Fulani, so that Fula is the prevailing language; but in some 
cases, where other peoples were subjugated and enslaved by the Fulani, the 
descendants of these slaves live in symbiosis with the Fulani, normally in 
some kind of subservient position; they speak Fula, but their Fula has been 
influenced by their own original language, and sometimes has a reflex influence 
on the speech of the Fulani themselves. In Nigeria, where Usman dan Fodio's 
j*had established Fulani dynasties in the Hausa states and nearby ‘ pagan’ 
areas at the beginning of the nineteenth century, there are some places, such as 
Gwandu, Sokoto, and Gombe, where the population was almost solidly Fulani, 
others such as Adamawa where their numbers were sufficiently large and 
powerful for Fula to become the lingua franca, with corresponding ‘ inter- 
ference’ from some of the local languages ; while m most of the Hausa states the 
ruling Fulani minority was so small that the Fula language gave way to Hausa. 

Most of the foregoing applies mainly to Fulani who are now settled. As for 
nomadic Fulani, the extent to which they continue to use Fula differs according 
to the closeness of their social and economic ties with other peoples in the 
vioinity—from maximum isolation in areas such as Mauritania and the verge 
of the Sahara in Niger, to areas like Hausaland, where population density and 
close contact with Hausas is such that even among nomads Hausa is a second 
language and fast encroaching on Fula; while there are other areas, such as 
Upper Volta and parts of Mali and western Senegal and Gambia, in which the 
Fulani minority have social and economic ties with the local majority, and 
loans from other languages are relatively numerous. 
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In addition, one may find „among the nomadic Fulani m any one area 
(a) some whose ancestors” arrived there several generations, if not several 
centuries ago; (b) some who moved into the area recently, or in their father’s 
or grandfather’s time, possibly coming from different areas or by different 
routes; ? and (c) others who are there only for part of the year, wet season or 
dry season. Or, looking at it from the point of view of the group, one mayefind 
descendants of the same group scattered over a considerable area, even several 
hundred miles apart. For instance, Wodaafe are found in Senegal and also 
in Niger, and in Kano and Bornu in Nigeria; there are Ba"en in Upper Volta, 
in Niger, and in Katsina, Kano, and Adamawa ; and WolarDe are found in 
Senegal, in Masina, in Upper Volta, and in Niger. 

In this situation, clear-cut charting of dialect boundaries is extremely 
difficult, and all that is possible is some kind of stylized representation by 
localities and, secondarily, to some extent by groups within localities. As 
indicated in Arnott, 1970a, it is convenient, for practical purposes, to speak of 
six main dialect areas, as numbered in the sketch-map on p. 9, viz. 

. Futa Toro (Senegal). 

. Futa Jalo (Guinea). 

. Masina (Mali). 

. Sokoto and western Niger, with parts of Upper Volta. 

. ‘Central’ northern Nigeria (roughly North Central and Kano States, the 
Jos Plateau, and the Bauchi and Bornu sections of North Eastern State). 

6. Adamawa (in both Nigeria and Cameroon). 


The Fula spoken in the intervening areas approximates more or less to one 
or more of the above six dialects, although there is considerable variation both 
within the main dialect areas and within the intervening areas. ° 

The differences between the various dialects are, of course, made up of a 
number of different factors, phonological (in the widest sense), morphological, 
lexical, and to some extent syntactical; and it is appropriate to consider each 
of these aspects in turn. 


Phonology. The vowel system is the sphere where there is least variation, 
this being confined to minor variations in vowel quality, and the tendency for 
the long/short distinction to disappear in certain contexts in some areas, 
particularly in Adamawa. 

The consonant system itself is largely uniform throughout the Fulaphone 
area; but there are certain noticeable variations, such as: (a) the occurrence’ 
of v or B instead of, or in complementary distribution with w ; (b) the voiceless p 
found in one area, in complementary distribution with t; and (c) the replace- 
ment of nasal compounds by simple nasals in certain positions, e.g. hanne for 


CU Hm © bo F3 


2 For instance, on the Jos Plateau one finds some who have come from Sokoto via Zaria, 
others who have come from Kano via western Bauchi. In Adamawa one finds not only the 
Ba"en who have been there for several centuries, but various groups who have moved in from 
Kano and elsewhere during the last few generations. 
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hannde ‘today ', jawnyel pe'el for jawngel gezel, ‘hi guinea-fowl', rawaanu 
nwu for rawaandu ndu’u ‘this dog’; again, (d) Where most dialects have a 
single voiceless post-alveolar or palatal occlusive (varying between ty, tf, and c) 
central Nigerian Fulani use f, or f and o in complementary distribution; and 
(e) whereas a final m is normally realized as such in all contexts, there are 
certain areas where it is homorganic with the following consonant, e.g. kosam 
‘milk’, kosam mbeewa 'goat's milk’, kosan nagge 'cow's milk’, kosay 
ngeelooba ' camel's milk ’, with a further variation in some areas by which it is 
realized in pause as a velar nasal—kosar instead of kosam. 

There are also certain variations in the operation of the system of initial 
consonant alternation, which is so typical a feature of Fula morphology— 
variations which are described in considerable detail in Klingenheben, 1927, 
and referred to in Arnott, 1960. Most noticeable are: (a) the pattern whereby 
in western areas?? alternates with g and ng instead of the more widespread 
w/e/ng alternation (e.g. o arii, Be ngarii ‘he came, they came’ as against the 
usual o warli, fe ngarii) ; (b) the replacement of a nasal compound by a plosive 
in the third category of the alternances involving voiced consonants, giving 
r/d/d, w/b/b, w/g/g, and y/g/g instead of r/d/nd, w/b/mb, w/g/9&, and 

y/s/ng (e.g. doondi for ndoondi ‘ ashes’, gaari for ngaari bull '); and (e) the 
` virtual non-operation of the alternation system in the plural of verbal forms in 
Guinea and among some speakers in Adamawa (e.g. fe remii ‘ they farmed ’ 
appears as the plural counterpart of o remii ' he farmed’ in contrast with the 
norma] fe ndemii). 

Of wider significance is the variation in the phonological structure of many 
words, illustrated by the variants kospgal/koyggal/kohipgal ' leg, foot', 
nofru/nowru/nohuru 'ear',* fosla/Boyla/Bohila ‘twist’, disla/diila/dihila 
‘sneeze’, the basic structure of which may be formulated as (a) CVCC-, 
(b) CVwC-, CVyC-, or CVVC-, and (c) CVhVC-. It is interesting that while there 
18 @ fairly clear line of demarcation between the eastern areas where CVCC- 
occurs, and the western areas where (b) structures occur, CVhVC- is charac- 
teristic of certain nomadic groups in several widely scattered rural areas as 
far apart as Senegal, Mali, and Nigeria, and can in fact almost be regarded as 
a ‘rustic’ variety. 

A similar ‘ disjointed ’ structure CVhVC- or CV’VC- is found in these same 
rural areas in a number of other words, including (a) some which have a long 
vowel in all other areas (e.g. yaare/yahare ‘scorpion’, miin/mihin ‘I’, 
jooni/jo'oni ‘ now’), and (b) some which have a long vowel in the east and a 


> Not shown in the standard orthography when it is word-initial. ; 

! From the diminutive form nofel ' a small car’ one can safely assume that nofru is the basio 
form. Similarly, in the sets ggnska/ggayka/ggahika ‘hole’ and hesru/heyru/hehiru ‘new ’ 
one can assume that the first form is the basic form, on the basis of the verb wasa ' dig' from 
which pgaskg is derived, and forms with vowel-initial suffixes such as heso, kesu ‘ new ’, which 
are common to all dialects and where the stom is clearly hes-, keg-. 
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double consonant in the West (e.g. possessive forms such as maako/makko/ 
ma’ako ‘his’, maagal/ al/ma’agal ' its ’). 


Morphological variation is found both in the nominal class system (con- 
sisting of up to 25 different noun classes, marked by agreement between nouns 
and co-referential adjectives, pronouns, demonstratives, etc.) and in the verbal 
system with its 3 voices (active, middle, and passive) and up to 15 tenses 1n each. 

By and large the nominal class system is remarkably constant throughout 
the Fulaphone area, with at least 16 classes occurring regularly and with the 
same function and identical or closely similar exponents in all dialect areas.’ 
But there are a few classes which are found elsewhere but are missing in certain 
areas. In some cases the missing class is replaced by a different class peculiar 
to that area (e.g. the kun class with diminutive singular meaning in Guinea, 
replacing the otherwise ubiquitous pgel class; the mba class of Senegal, which 
corresponds to the ‘non-augmentative’ nga class of most areas); while in 
other cases the special meaning ‘normally associated with the missing class is 
associated with a different class (e.g. the ngal class in Senegal, which can have 
the augmentative meaning normally associated with the ‘ augmentative’ nga 
class); orit has no counterpart (as in the case of the kol class, the ko “ augmenta- 
tive plural’ class, and the ngum ‘ pejorative-diminutive' class, which occur 
very widely, but are absent in certain areas). 

Even where the same class (established on the basis of suffixes and agree- 
ment) occurs in all or most areas, there are often variations in the exponents, 
particularly the nominal suffixes: (a) the semi-vowel or aspirate of the -wa, 
-wo, -wu, -wal, -wol, -ye, -yel, -ha, -hi, -ho, and -hol suffixes is sometimes 
replaced by an intervocalic glide, as in garmaó for garmawo ' hoe ’, laalaál for 
laalawal ' calabash-sherd ’, bakai for bakahi ‘bow’; (b) a simple nasal replaces 
a nasal compound both in suffixes and in the corresponding pronominal, 
demonstrative and other forms, e.g. foonu nu’u for foondu ndu'u ' this pigeon ’, 
koynal na’al for koyngal nga’al ‘ this foot’; (c) the suffix of the ‘ diminutive 
plural’ class varies in different areas from -kon to -koi, -koin, -koi, kon, and 
even -kol (the original suffix perhaps having been something like -koin). 

Normally tkere is a consistent pattern of agreement within any one class, 
the suffixes of nouns and adjectives and the concord elements in other nominals 
being phonologically relatable. But variations 1n the pattern of agreement are 
found in some dialect areas, nouns with a suffix of one class taking the agree- 
ment characteristic of another class, e.g. 

(dum or kol for ngu agreement) 5 
linngu booddum duum }for linngu mboodygu pgu’u 
or linngu boodkol ko’ol | fish good this 


5 See also Arnozt, 1960. 
* My information is that agreements other than pgu may be traceable to an avoidance 
phenomenon, the pgu class being that in which the word for the female pudenda occurs. 
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(kol for ndu agreement) ‘ 
lewru laafkol for lewru laafndu ‘ a bright moon’ 
(ki for ngal agreement) 

nyaalal danehi for nyaalal danewal ‘a white egret’ 

In some areas the overlap of classes is carried a stage further, to the point 
where the noun itself takes a different suffix, e.g. (pgu > kol) teggol for the 
usual tenngu ‘louse ' and biri(w)ol for mbiri(w)u ‘ ground-nut ’, and (ki > ngal) 
koski for kospgal ' leg, foot’, dammuki for dammugal ‘ doorway ’. 

More divergent still is the situation found in Adamawa, particularly in 
Yola and among second-language speakers of Fula, where the agreement system 
is breaking down, and a single possessive form maajum or man ‘ its’ is used, 
no matter what the class of the noun referred to (e.g. kosngal man ‘ its leg’), 
whereas elsewhere the form of the possessive varies according to the class of 
the noun referred to (e.g. kosngal maagu, maagal, maare, etc., according as 
the reference is to a horse (puccu), a hen (gertogal), a hare (wojere), eto.). 

Again, while in some areas unassimilated loan-words take the agreement 
characteristic of the o class, in other areas they take the dum class agreement. 

Turning to the verbal system, we find that nearly all tenses occur in all 
dialect areas, the only exceptions being certain tenses with specialized meanings, 
which do not seem to be used in a few areas, e.g. the ‘ vague future ', and the 
“emphatic past’ denoting emphasis on the action of the verb; while in some 
 &reas the ‘ negative of quality ' is no longer a ‘living’ form, but is a fossilized 
tense used only with four specific roots, annd- ‘know’, yid- ‘ want, like’, 
waaw- ' be able’, wood- ‘have’; cf. Arnott, 1970a, 88 50.1, 48.1-2, 53.13-10, 
43.3. 

In contrast to this somewhat negative point, we may note the apparent 
innovation found in Upper Volta, consisting of an extra -naa element suffixed 
to what are normally negative (past and future/habitual) suffixes, the meaning 
of the compound suffix being positive, e.g. o warataanaa = ' he comes’ whereas 
o warataa — ‘he won't come’ or ‘he doesn’t come’. Since naa elsewhere 
occurs as a negative particle, these compound forms are perhaps to be inter- 
preted as double negatives having a positive meaning. 

As regards the tense suffixes themselves, the great majority are extra- 
ordinarily uniform throughout the Fulaphone area. Where there are differences, 
they are not very great, the variants in most cases appearing to be related 
forms which may be presumed to have a common origin, e.g. the general future 
"active suffixes -af, -an, and -ay, and the negative past active suffixes -aani, 
-aali, -aayi, -aay, and -ayi. On the other hand, in the general past middle, the 
various forms of the suffix clearly fall into two distinct sets of related forms, 
(a) -ake, -oke (and -oken), -ike (and localized forms -iki and -iike), and (b) -iima 
and -ima, e.g. o lootake, o lootoke, o lootike, o lootiike, o lootiima, and o lootima, 
all meaning ' he washed himself'. The two sets must have different origins, 
though it remains to be discovered what these could be. 

Perhaps the most significant variation in the verbal system is in the subject 
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elements of the continuous fand gtative tenses, which serve to mark tense as 
well as number and person,'e.g. mido yaha, ada yaha, omo yaha, etc., in one 
area, contrasting with emi yaha, ea yaha, emo yaha, etc., in another, with the 
meanings ‘I am going, you are going, he is going’. From these and other 
corresponding forms, subject elements can be abstracted as follows. 


Ia — (a) Ib. . (Ib) ITa Hb Ie 


I s. mido mido (mbido) midon imi emi 
2 ada (ida) hada (hida) adon aa ea 

3 omo (imo) hombo (himo) odon imo emo 
1 pl. midon miden  (mbidon) mindon imin emin 
2 pl. incl." eden (iden) ^ heden  (hiden) endon ien een 
2 pl. excl." odon hodon  (hidon) ondon ion eon 
3 ebe (ibe) hebe (hiBe) edon ibe ebe 
Other sets containing -na and no- elements (viz. mina, ana, ona... and nom, 


noa, nomo... are found in small enclaves—in mainly non-Fulani areas. In all, 
some 8 sets can be identified, each with a considerable number of minor variants 
in one or more of the persons, only some of which are shown above. Here again, 
as in the case of the general past middle suffixes, many of the variations can 
be related phonologically to one another; but it is probably necessary to 
distinguish at least two main patterns—pattern II in which the personal 
elements are combined with an easily identifiable tense marker, i- or e-, -na, 
-fon, etc., and pattern I involving the more complex patterns found in sets 
Ia and Ib above. These sets also pose interesting problems of reconstruction 
and historical origins—including the question of which pattern, I or II, should 
be regarded as the original and which an innovation. 

Another form showing significant variation is the infinitive, a hybrid 
consisting of a verbal base combined with a nominal suffix typical of one or 
other of the nominal classes. Roughly west of Dosso in western Niger, this 
suffix is -de, apart from a few pockets where it is -gol, whereas east of Dosso -go 
is used in Sokoto and Adamawa, while -ki is normal in the wide central area 
between them. This clearly involves not a phonological process, but a purely 
morphological variation, involving a different choice—for some reason—of 


a class suffix. 


On the whcle, syntactical variations—apart from different patterns of 
agreement within the nominal system—are relatively rare. A few, mostly 
involving changes in word order, can be mentioned here: (a) in some areas ` 
the interrogative forms precede the noun to which they refer, whereas in other 
areas they follow, e.g. nguye puccu P * which horse ? ' as against puccu nguye P ; 
(b) object pronominal elements normally follow an infinitive (e.g. emi yidi 


- 72 pl. inclusive = ‘you and I’, as against 2 pl. exclusive (i.e. exclusive of ‘me’) which 
= ‘ you (plural) ’ and 1 pl. which = ‘ he and I, eto.' ; of. Arnott, 1970a, p. 134, n. 4, and Arnott, 
1970b, p. 36, n. 1. 
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yiide/yiigo/yiiki be “I want to see them’), but in Senegal and Gambia they 
follow (e.g. emi yidi 6e yiide); (c) emphatic sentences with an emphasized 
object or adverbial expression are reversible in Senegal (e.g. alongside the 
normal order ko Pulaar fe kaalata, etc., ‘it-is Pulaar they speak’ one also 
finds fe kaalata ko Pulaar, lit. ‘ they speak it-is Pulaar '. 


"As regards lexical variation, there is a surprisingly large number of words, 
both nominal and verbal, which are found throughout the Fulaphone area, 
extensive though it is. Variations are of several kinds. 

l. Cases where obviously the same root is involved, but there is some 
variation which does not fit into any wholly systematic phonological variation, 
e.g. dicco/jicco ‘ kneel’, ummo ®/immo ? ' get up’, feta/eta 8 ' measure’, hennda/ 
sennda ‘separate’, hocca/hoo'ya/hoofa ‘ pick up’, gerogal/geroogal/gertogal 
‘hen’. 

2. Cases where two or more quite distinct words occur, both or all of which 
seem, phonologically, to be typical Fula words rather than loans, e.g. jeedo/ 
de’y’yo ' be silent’, lutta/hedda ' be left over’, lisal/catal ‘branch’, wayla/ 
soBBirre ‘north’. In the case of some nouns, one of the items is clearly a 
descriptive form, based on a verbal or adjectival root, e.g. fe’y’yirde ‘ chopper ’ 
for jammbere ‘axe’, and the variety of descriptive words for ‘hyena ’— 
‘ashen-one ’, ‘ dusty-one ', ‘night-one’, ‘ squatting-one’, eto., etc.; in most 
of these cases the avoidance of the name of a potentially dangerous or magic 
object or animal is a possible explanation. 

There are also examples of a shift in meaning (e.g. in most areas diwa 
means ‘jump’, while fira = ‘fly’; but m Masina diwa = ‘fly’ while 
suura = ' jump °), and of a word which normally has a specific meaning being 
used in a more general sense (e.g. foondu is used in Masina with the meaning 
‘ bird ’, although it normally means ‘ pigeon, dove’, in contrast with sonndu 
* bird ’). 

3. Cases where the common Fula root is replaced by a word borrowed 
from another language spoken in the area, loans usually being identifiable by 
their morphological or syntactical behaviour and/or by their phonological 
structure, e.g. golla (from Mandinka) and ligga (from Wolof) as against huwa 
‘work’, kareeru (from Hausa) as against rawaandu ‘dog’. And there are 
many items for which there does not seem to be an original Fula word, a variety 
of loans being used instead, e.g. dolokke, wutte, kusaaba, saaya, toggoore, 
. ugafale, and ggafalewol, all of which seem to be borrowed words, meaning 


2 


‘gown ’. 


When we examine the distribution of these variations, it is, not surprisingly, 
difficult to find any really consistent pattern. In some cases there is a west/east 
division, as in the case of (a) the contrast between CVwC- and CVyC-, and 


* These verbs actually begin with a glottal stop, though this 18 not shown in the standard 
orthography. 
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CVCC-; (b) the o/dum ement for loan-words; (c) the I sets of continuous 
tense subject elements, as against the II sets; and (d) the two patterns of 
arrangement of interrogative + noun. But the dividing lines for these 
dichotomies fall in different places. 

In other cases one major variant occurs in the east or the west, while in 
the other moiety two forms occur. For instance the -de infinitive suffix occars 
west of Dosso, while -go and -ki are used to the east ; the -aayi, -aay, -ayi 
variants of the negative past suffix all occur in areas 4, 5, and 6, while -aali 
occurs in areas 1 and 3, -aani in area 2. 

Frequently the aberrant form is found in one or two areas only ; sometimes 
at the western or eastern extremity, for instance ?/g/9g for w/g/ng in areas | 
and 2, the mba class for the yga class in areas 1 and 2, the kuy class in area 1, 
the variability of emphasis order and the object element before the infinitive, 
both in area 2, the partial breakdown of the class system in area 6; sometimes 
in one or more of the more central areas, e.g. f for o in area 5, n for nd and 
y for ng in Dahomey, the -naa tenses in Upper Volta, and the overlap between 
the yeu, kol, ndu, and dum classes, and between the ngal and ki classes, in 
various parts of area 4. ! 

In yet other cases, where there are a number of variants, the distribution 
is more complex. For instance, the non-operation of the consonant alternation 
system in plural verb forms is found in areas l and 6 and in western Upper 
Volta; the -iima and -ima suffixes of the general past middle are found in 
area 2 and western Mali, as against the -ike and -iike forms in areas 1, 3, and 4, 
-oke in Upper Volta, and -ake in areas D and 6; the contrasting patterns of 
distribution of the general future and diminutive plural suffixes are as follows : 

Gen. fut. -at in area 2, -an in 3, 4, 6, -ay in 1, 5 
Dim. pl. -on in 5, -oy in 1, 3, 4, 6 
-oin, -oi in 5, -op in 2 
whereas the CVhVC- and CV’VC- structures referred to on pp. 12-13 are found 
among nomadic Fulani in several areas. 

There is similar variety in the distribution of lexical items, though one can 
detect & marked tendency for the same or a similar word to be used in areas 5 
and 6 and either or both of areas 1 and 2, while a different word is used in 
areas 3 and 4, i.e. from Masina to Sokoto. 


Much more work needs to be done on the co-ordination and systematization 
of the dialectal variations before it is possible to relate them reliably to popula- . 
tion movements and other factors, and so establish the linguistic relationships 
between the various dialects, and to determine the probable lines of historical 
development. Further study might also throw light on some sociolinguistic 
questions for which only tentative answers could be suggested at present; 
for instance, how far linguistic behaviour in a multidialectal situation is com- 
parable with that in a multilingual situation; or, how far, in a very mixed 
situation, the gap between competence and performance is increased by an 
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increase in the number of dialectal forms with w. hich an individual speaker is 
familiar, or reduced by an increase in the variety of forms which he may 
actually use in conversation with Fulani from other groups. 

The situation in areas of relatively recent immigration—often involving 
whole families of adults, children, and grandparents—also provides a fruitful 
field for investigation of questions of adjustment, e.g. which features of the 
language (phonetic, phonological, morphological, lexical) are most subject to 
change, and which are most resistant, and the rate of change at different ages, 
and in different circumstances. For instance, a Fulani who migrates a8 an 
adult is almost certainly more retentive of his own speech patterns than his son 
or daughter, who adapts more readily; and if the speech of the new area is 
homogeneous, a newcomer seems more likely to adapt than if it is hetero- 
geneous—when he is more likely to retain his own speech habits. 

A comparative study of loans from other local languages would also be 
enlightening, including a study of the comparability of the linguistic processes 
of borrowing in different areas. Other pertinent questions include how far the 
nature of the items borrowed differs according to the ethnographic and ecological 
situation and the social, cultural, and economic relations between the Fulani 
and their neighbours; and to what extent phonetic, phonological, and 
grammatical features are borrowed from neighbouring languages. 

While answers to such questions can perhaps be found in many parts of 
Africa, the unusual geographical range of Fula and the variety of the linguistic 
and sociolinguistic situations provide a greater range of phenomena for the 
study of the problems involved. 
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TONE AND THE NILOTIC CASE SYSTEM 
By Patrick R. BENNETT 


In a number of Nilotic languages spoken in East Africa it has been shown 
that there exists formal marking of case based exclusively on tonal differentia- 
tion. This has been fully described in Maasai (Tucker and Mpaayei, 1955) and all 
investigated Kalenjin dialects (Tucker and Bryan, 1962, 1964-5). It also is 
clearly present in my own data on Teso, though interestingly enough it seems 
to be lacking in the Luo group generally. 

Case is here used to mean formal modification of a nominal conditioned 
solely by syntactic relationships, the surface manifestation of the underlying 
cases of Fillmore (1968). In most of the Nilotic languages showing such systems 
there is a relatively simple binary opposition between a ‘ nominative ' form, in 
most cases used as subject of a verb, and a second used in all other environments, 
usually termed ‘ accusative’. These labels are to some extent adequate for all 
the languages, though there is some variation. In Maasai the nominative form is 
used ‘ only when the noun follows an active verb as subject, or a passive verb as 
agent, or the preposition te, or a vocative particle’; after ará ‘to be’ the 
accusative is used. In Kalenjin the nominative seems limited to use as subject 
of the verb; in equational sentences Kalenjin, unlike Maasai, uses no verb, 
and the accusative case is used.? In Teso, again, nominative is used as subject 
of a verb; in equational sentences with the verb araun, the ' subject" again 
appears in the nominative ; while the ‘ predicate nominal ’ is accusative. Where 
in Teso one finds a verbless sentence, on the other hand, the order is reversed 
while the case relationships remain unchanged.? 


(1) A. eraí ét'ügananiló 'ékátátán this man is a blacksmith 
vb. nom. ace. 
B. ékátátán 'ót'úņananilo 
acc. nom. 
Verbless predication in Teso, however, is not simple ; compare 
(2) A. lo pés 'ét'üpanan this is a man 
nom. 
B. étügánániló this is à man 
acc. 
C. étüpánánilo this man 
acc. 


1 According to Tucker and Bryan (1966) ıt is also present in-Lotuho, but notin Bari. The same ` 
source claims to see what may be traces of case marking in Nuer alone of Western Nilotic, but the 
phenomenon does not seem to be related. Case marking of this type seems limited to (and general 
in) Southern and Eastern Nilotic. 

2 In their study of Kalenjin Tucker and Bryan use the term ' Absolute’, and treat it as a 
separate case, on the grounds that their ‘ Accusative ' undergoes some tonal assimilation to the 
verb. It is clear from their data, however, that the two cases are one. 

3 Teso data are from my own researches in Madison on the speech of Thomas Mwanika, 
transoriptions a1e somewhat tentative, and the distinction between tense and lax vowel series is 
unmarked. 
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where lo = ' this (maso.) ', and pés is the 3rd ging. pronoun. In fact, in all the 
languages there are situations where the use of nominative or accusative 
depends on factors unrelated to subjectival relationships. One must not expect 
the distribution of these case forms to be identical or necessarily comparable 
with those of similarly labelled case forms elsewhere. 

elhe formal marking of these cases is extremely diverse within the individual 
languages, as a glance at Tucker and Mpaayei, 1955, ch. xvi, will show. In one 
class the nominative is marked with a pattern of low tones followed by final 
high ; in another by initial high followed by lows. Nor is there clear correspon- 
dence of classes from one language to the next; even within the fairly closely 
related Kalenjin dialects one finds the following variation in the word for ‘bull’. 


(3) Accusative Nominative 
Pükot kirük kirük 
Nandi kirük kirük 
Kipsigis kírük kirük 
Sabiny kirük (not attested) 





Given this degree of internal variation, one clearly cannot expeot to find any 
general rules governing the marking of the nominative for the entire group.* 
Yet, strangely, there is a general factor. While precise patterns cannot be 
predicted even in & given language, in all the languages it is true that most 
nominative forms show a lowering when compared with the corresponding 
accusative. 

There follows the complete ‘ declension ' of a Teso noun, écílét ‘ river’. 


(4) Accusative Nominative Locative 
river écilét écilet ocilét 
this river écilétélo éciletelo ocílétélo 

: rivers icilét'á iciléta ocíletá 
these rivers icilét' alu icilétala ociletélu 


Note the lowering that takes place in each case between nominative and 
accusative. In eliciting such a paradigm the forms with enclitic demonstrative 
are necessary to determine both the quality and the tone of the ‘ shadow vowel '.5 
The tonal shape of the locative, however, 1s more readily predictable, involving 
apparently a rightward shift of the tone of the accusative. ® 


! Note that it is, at least, clear that it is the nominative that is the marked form. The range 
of occurrence of the acousative/absolute pattern is much wider, and maximal formal differentia- 
tion ocours in the accusative. 

* In Teso, many words in isolation end with & whispered vowel; ım every case whore sa 
consonant-initial word follows one with final consonant a vowel is inserted. In many cases this 
vowel can be predicted from that of the preceding syllable, but often 1t cannot, and clearly forms 
part of the stem, bearing (when voiced) distinotive tone. 

* It seems probable that originally in Teso, as still in some items, the locative was formed by 
dropping the gender-marking prefix. In Maasai the same dropping occurs, but as the Maasai 
gender prefix is tonally neutral no special ‘ locative case" exists. In Teso, in contrast, at some 
point in history the prefix came to be included in the tonal contour of the stem, so that with no 
prefix on which to expand a differentiated tonal pattern arose. The situation in modern Teso iB 
complicated by the fact that in most locatives a gender prefix (distinot in shape from that of non- 
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The function of these forms is easily statable. Their shapes can be predicted 
(or at least described and enumerated), though with less ease. It is not, however, 
at all simple to account for their origin; nor can one readily accept that they are 
now, and have always been, distinguished by tone alone. There is, it seems, an 
increasing reluctance among liriguists to accept at any underlying level mor- 
phemes consisting of tone alone.” This is in part due to the dependence of 
realized pitch upon syllabicity, but is also supported by the great weight of 
historical evidence which shows that most instances of morphemes apparently 
consisting of ‘ prosodic’ features derive from syllabic affixes no longer realized.* 
In this case, however, there is little direct evidence to support an analysis 
attributing these tonal factors to an unrealized affix. 

There is, of ccurse, some such evidence. In Kalenjin (though seemingly not 
in Teso or Maasai) there appears with some nouns what Tucker and Bryan call 
a ‘ Nominative Suffix’. This suffix (more common in some dialects than others) 
is identical in quelity with that which appears with the same groups of nouns in 
construct forms and preceding the suffixal definite marker. This fact, and the 
restriction to specific classes of nouns, indicates that this ‘ suffix ' is not in fact 
an affix at all; rather, it is a termination which is (exoept in the nominative 
form in these dialects) deleted when in word final position, like the whispered 
‘shadow vowels’ of Teso, which also reappear as fully voiced vowels when 
followed by a consonantal affix. 

However, this does not prevent interpretation of this phenomenon as having 
a suffixal origin; the suffix, now deleted, may have created the environment for 
the retention of the Kalenjin final vowels. If so, we would probably have to 
postulate a consonantal suffix, to account for the vocalic retention, perhaps 
originally showing a as its vowel, since the case distinction never affects vowel 
harmony.’ The difficulty of such a postulation, of course, is that there is no 
evidence for such a suffix other than the vocalic retention and occasional 
glottalization of Kalenjin. Unfortunately, no other underlying segmental 
explanation for the phenomenon seems accessible. The only attested affix in 
Nilotic marking such a case distinction is claimed for Lotuho locatives and 


locative forms, but comparable to that used with terms of relationship whioh in Maasai again 
have no prefix) has been added. The date of this prefixation, however, was clearly so late after 
the expansion on to the prefix of the tonal pattern that the non-expanded pattern is retained | 
For the relationship of the locative tonal pattern to the accusative, compare 

itogóilu these houses (aco.) 

ftogoilu s (nom.) 

otógotlu » (loo.) 

7 Seo, for example, Fromkin, 1972, and especially, as an application to Nilotic data, Maddieson, 
Shopen, and Okello, unpublished. 

8 Compare for example, Germanic umlaut ! 

? Unlike plural affixes, some of which do indeed affect vowel harmony. It should be noted 
here that the glottal stop of Phkot is more frequently found in nominative than acousative forms 
(Tucker and Bryan, 1962, para. 106). Since, however, the occurrence of the glottal stop seems to 
be at least in part conditioned by tonal pattern, thia might simply reflect an originally long final 
vowel. 
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genitives (Raglan, 1922), in which a prefixa} marker is dropped; this pheno- 
menon is clearly to be connected with the Teso and Maasai locative, which 
similarly drops the gender prefix. It does not mark the distinction between 
subject and object, and has no direct bearing on these case distinctions. 

The other alternative to postulation of a non-segmental marker is, of course, 
to ‘assume that the distinction is due to tonal assimilation to the verb. There 
is some evidence supporting such a hypothesis. In these languages the subject 
normally immediately follows the verb. Further, when, for whatever reason, 
the subject precedes the verb, or a noun is used in isolation, the accusative is 
found replacing the nominative. A final support is found in the use of 
nominative forms where certain particles precede locative and vocative in 
Maasai, while accusative is used where no such particle precedes. These factors 
allow one to assume a close phonologic relationship between verb and subject, 
or particle and noun, which could condition tonal changes of the type described. 

There are, however, several major objections to such an assumption. Firstly, 
the accusative (when no expressed subject is present) may in fact follow the verb 
immediately ; if it does, in some Maasai noun classes and in Kalenjin its tonal 
pattern is affected by the preceding verb—but does not change to become 
identical with that of the nominative; more than simple low-level assimilation 
must be involved. Secondly, in Teso at least, as illustrated in examples (1) and 
(2) above, the nominative form may be used in predication with no verb present. 
Thirdly, the nominative forms do not change with changes in the tense of the 
verb, although tense marking affects the verbal tonal pattern; one would 
expeot assimilation to reflect such differences. Fourthly, and most damaging, is 
the freedom with which in Maasai and Kalenjin, at least, subject and object 
can be transposed, with no effect upon the distinctive tonal patterns.1? 

One thing is clear: whatever the origin of these constructions, synchronically 
the only solution is to postulate a suprasegmental morpheme. Interestingly 


10 e.g. in Teso 
epól ét'inanan 
nom. 

étünánán epól 
ACO. 

erai ét'ánanan ékátátán 

nom. ace. 

étinandn eral ékatitin 
aco. 800. 

The tonal shifte in the verbs of these examples should also be noted. This fact would seem to 
justify the assumption of tonal assimilation. 

11 Tonal patterns used after Teso ka ' of, and, with ' also seem to resemble the nominative, but 
more research is needed in this area. 

12 Heo Maasai paradigms such as those in Tucker and Mpaayei, 72-6. 

33 [t would, of course, be possible within a transformational framework to propose a rule 
transposing subject and object to be ordered after the postulated tonal assimilation. So unnatural 
and counter-intuitive a solution, however, is clearly to be avoided ! 

14 One could asoribe the phenomenon to ' intonation ’ (and largely ignore it, as is the fate of 
most 'intonational' phenomena). But as the intonational contour would have to be restricted to ` 
the word level and to nominal forms, the difference from a tonal morpheme is difficult to see. 


the man 18 big 


the man 18 à smith 
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enough, the situation is not limited to these Nilotic languages; parallels are 
found in both Cushitic and Bantu. In Luganda, the ‘nominative’ form is 
apparently distinct in only one class, originally and underlyingly low through- 
out. As subject occurring before predicate, these remain low; in all other 
environments, all syllables but the first are raised.!5 — 
(5) omülénzi boy 

nóómulénzi and the boy 

njágálá ómülénzí I like the boy 

but omulenzi agénze the boy has gone 

In Somali (Andrzejewski, 1964) there is found a case system marked by accentual 
differences, typologically identical with that found in Kalenjin. There are two 
cases—one (Andrzejewski’s ‘ Case B ") used as subject of a verb or of an equa- 
tional sentence with waa, the other used in all other environments? In most of 
Andrzejewski’s declensions the distinction between the cases is purely accentual, 
the nominative, as in Kalenjin, being ‘ lower '.!? Again as in Kalenjin, however, 
a segmental distinction is found in some items. A 'suffixed' -i appears in 
Andrzejewski's 4th declension and with most demonstratives; some demon- 
strative suffixes, however, especially those ending in a, take -u instead, suffixed 
to a consonant or replacing a. 

The similarities are numerous between this Somali case and the Nilotic 
system. Again the nominative form does not vary when its position relative to 
the predication 1? is changed, and with the ' topicalizer' baa the ' accusative ' 
is used whether the noun is subject or object, asin Teso. Asin Kalenjin, there is 
some evidence that the ‘ suffix ’ is in fact a termination deleted in other environ- 
ments, rather than an addition peculiar to the nominative.!? 

But differences also exist. Here, for example, the entire noun phrase js 
accentually inflected, not simply the individual noun as seems to be the case in 
Nilotic ; compare Andrzejewski’s examples on pp. 95-7, where the case distinc- 
tion is shown in the form of the verb of the relative clause.?9 There is, therefore, 


15 The initial syllable is also raised in some contexte; see examples. The data are taken from 
Meeussen, 1966. 
16 Construct forms and the like, as in Kalenjin, are exoluded from the case paradigm, not 
surprisingly. 
17 Unaccented instead of stressed, in fhis case. 
18 Tn all the languages discussed, the actual presence of a verb is relatively unimportant; it is 
predication which is significant. 
19 The evidence for this is complex but fairly clear. Firstly, Somali stress seems on the whole . 
(at least in'nouns) to be penultimate; this group of nouns alone shows final stress. Secondly, this 
group contains a large proportion of feminine nouns, which in most of the Cushitio group show at 
least traces of suffixal marking; compare Ínan ' boy ' with inán ' girl’, the accent shift marking 
the gender distinction. Thirdly, this is one of two groups (the other being -o final nouns of 
Andrzejewaki's 6th declension) which take a genitive ending; the ending itself consists of a long 
vowel + d (of. Gidole -£ aa the genitive ending), and in this class the vowel is -ee-, suggesting an 
original front vowel (note that no Somali feminines end in =e). 
i 1? Formal differances between ‘ nominative ' and ‘ acousative ’ verb forms involve addition of 
_1 =f to consonant-final forms, tonal ' lowering °’, and substitution of -aa for final -a and -o. The 
~~, -pattern is not inconsistent with that in the noun. 
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somewhat more internal evidence for an undeflying segmental marker, presum- 
ably enclitic, since only the final element of the noun phrase seems to show the 
characteristic accentual shift and segmental modification. 

How can these close similarities between unrelated groups of languages be 
explained ? The Luganda example, like other tonal phenomena in Bantu 
languages that seem case related,?* may perhaps be rejected; the phenomenon 
seems too closely connected with the immediately following predication, and 
may well be attributed to factors of sentence intonation like those governing 
Sotho downstep (Kunene, 1972). But the similarities between the Nilotic and 
Somali systems, despite the differences, are too numerous to be ignored: 
whatever their origins, synchronically the two systems are as nearly identical as 
are any two of the Nilotic systems attested. 

An origin for the Cushitic system is comparatively easy to find. The Somali 
system preserves numerous traces of a segmental affix marking non-topicalized 
subjeots.? Galla has a suffix? which affects accent placement: compare 
nominative niitin “woman ' with the citation form niiti? (Andrzejewski, 1957). 
Perhaps more immediately relevant to the Somali situation is the suffixed -t 
used in Gidole to mark specifically the non-topicalized subject.*4 The accentual 
weakening *5 is more difficult to account for, but is probably to be attributed to 
any original suffix. 

When we examine the total distribution of case phenomena in north-eastern 
Africa, a striking pattern emerges. Case’ marking in the area is relatively un- 
common; many languages and groupings, like Western Nilotic and Southern 
Cushitic, apparently show no formal marking of case relationships, unless one is 
to include construct forms. In some members of Greenberg’s Nilo-Saharan and 


^ For example, Armstrong (1940) states (p. 56): ‘tone in Kikuyn often plays a part com- 
parable to that of case-endings in other languages '. Unfortunately for such a thesis, tonal systems 
of the Kikuyu type (see Bennett, 1970) owe their perturbations primarily to the phonologio 
environment, relationships on the syntactic and semantic level playing little or no part. 

^! The question of topioalization cannot be divorced from any consideration of these case 
systems, since in most of these languages it is topicalization which determines whether case is to be 
marked. In Somah, Gidole, and certainly Teso (the status in Maasai and Kalenjin is unclear) 
topicalized nouns are not differentiated for case; in Kongo only topicalized nouns show case 
distinctions. One difficulty is that the mechanisms of topicalization (other than subject/object 
transposition) in Maasai and Kalenjin have not been adequately documented. Tucker and Mpaayei 
give examples of topicalized objects placed beforo the verb, but not of subjects. 

P According to Moreno (1939) the suffix is normally -ni, but some nouns show -ti, while still 
others add -i alone. The similarity of this ending to the -i of Andrzejewski's 4th deolension is 
striking, and adds to the difficulty of determining its status. 

* For information on the situation as regards case marking in Konso and Gidole, I am deeply 
indebted to Paul D. Black, whose information and comments on the situation there have greatly 
helped in shaping the conclusions of this paper. 

* If this is so; note that in Andrzejewski's 5th declension the accusative shows final stress, 
while the nominative shows penultimate stress and, in thia olass alone, agrees with tho un-case- 
marked forms (usually accusative and other forms agree). Further, in some olasses no change in 
acoentuation ocous. In the genitive, where an ending is more olearly attested, accent shift is 
uniform. 
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Afro-Asiatic families spoken in the region, case is marked, but the nominative is 
the citation form, the accusative bearing a suffixal marker.** 

Languages of the type under examination, showing marking of the nomina- 
tive (usually only of the non-topicalized nominative 27), are limited to Lowland 
East Cushitic, Didinga-Murle, Ometic, and Eastern and Southern Nilotic.2® A 
glance at the map will show that most of the languages are spoken in chose 
proximity to others listed. Ignoring the wider-ranging groups such as the 
Somali, most are found to cluster around the south-western corner of Ethiopia, 
north of Lake Rudolph. Hardly coincidentally, it is precisely in this area that 
Ehret places his ancestral Southern Nilotes, about 1000 3.c., in close contact 
with Eastern Cushites. 

It would seem that it is in this area that we must seek the origin of this 
phenomenon—if we are to assume a common origin. Since the groups showing 
marking of the non-topicalized subject are in some cases totally unrelated to one 
another, in others only distantly, and since related languages in many oases 
either show no trace of such a system or have a case system where it is the object 
that is marked, postulation of common origin would imply borrowing of the 
feature. It is, of course, not impossible to borrow case or gender systems, though 
clear examples are relatively rare; but are the markings sufficiently uniform to 
support such a hvpothesis ? 

Marking by tone alone (in some cases with what appears to be failure to 
delete a final vowel) 1s, of course, found in the Nilotic languages discussed above, 
as well as Lotuho and Somali. Didinga-Murle, Ometo, and perhaps Galla and 
Somali show a vocalic suffixation : -iin Ometo, probably in Proto-Galla (though 
the productive marking today seems to be -ni 19), and, perhaps, Somali; -i and 
-a in singular and plural respectively in Didinga-Murle. Gidole alone shows a 
purely consonantal suffix, -t. 

Clearly, all the -i markers could be connected. Besides the formal similarity, 
these languages are all still to be found spoken in the nuclear area north of or 
slightly to the west of Lake Rudolph. Mutual contact and influence must clearly 
long have been a factor in their development. The high degree of typologic 
similarity between the oase-marking Nilotic languages and Somali, on the other 
hand, must probably be assumed to be at least in part due to coincidence or 
convergent evolution. Both Somali and Nilotic are now relatively distant from 
the nuolear area, and can have influenoed one another's development relatively 
little. The Somali shows a number of indications of an original vooalic suffix, 

** As, for example, in Bedauye, Bilin, Qemant, Ethiopian fSiemitio (as also Arabio and relics ` 
elsewhere in Semitic); and, m Nilo-Saharan, Nyımang and Nubian. 

17 Though, as has been pointed out, the situation is complex in many languages. 

35 Specifically, Galla, Somali, Gidole, Didinga, Murle, Ometo, Lotuho, Teso, Maasai, Pakot, 
Nandi, Kipsigis, Sebei: most, that is, of the languages of these groups for which adequate data 
are available. Bari, with no case markings, and Konso, with case marking of the topicalized noun, 
are notable exceptions. 

?* Quite probably, in view of the coexistence of ~ti, through re-analysis of -] and & -n masculine 


marker; the -ti markers found elsewhere might equally represent generalization of the feminine 
form. 
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probably the -i of the central languages; Nilotic, on the other hand, shows in 
its case markings none of the effecta of the suffixal -i associated with some Nilotio 
plural formations; as suggested earlier, an originally consonant-initial suffix 
seems more probable. The status of the Gidole -t is unclear, unless it 1s to be 
taken as comparable to the generalized -n(i) of Galla: a re-evaluation of gender- 
matker and nominative suffix, the vocalic segment later lost.3° 
The question remains: did borrowing of a case-marking morpheme occur in 
the south-western corner of Ethiopia, at the same time as the numerous linguistic 
and cultural borrowings that still lead some to defend the Nilo-Hamitic hypo- 
thesis ? ?! Or is the occurrence in diverse languages of formal marking of non- 
topicalized subjects rather to be taken as representing the type of convergence 
seen in other areas of close linguistic contact, such as the Balkans? Further, if 
borrowing occurred, which language group, of the four or more involved, 
Didinga-Murle, Nilotic, Ometic, and Cushitic, is to be taken as the source ? 
The problem is complicated by the fact that the objective marker of Agaw 
is -t(1)/-s(1), depending on dialect. One might suspect this to have the same 
origin as the Gidole -t and the -ni/-ti of Galla.*? If this were true, the difference 
in function would require explanation. Indeed, the more general question of 
how such a marking came into existence is of some interest. Relatively few 
languages are known to me from outside this area which show such a patterning. 
The failure of topicalized items to mark oase distinctions is not in itself 
surprising, since topicalized items are in a sense moved out of the clause and no 
longer directly related to the verb. One might compare modern American 
English constructions such as ‘me, I'm fine'—noting that in perhaps the 
majority of English idiolects the old accusative has become the absolute form in 
the pronoun system, as in these languages! That case marking should be 
evolved, given that in all these languages subject and object normally are 
placed either both before or both after the verb, is hardly surprising,** especially 
since in many object-topicalization may be accomplished by transposing subject 
and object. 
It is unfortunate that so little information is readily available on the 
languages now spoken in the apparent source-area of this pattern. Without such 
3? An obstacle to this hypotheas is that in Gidole feminine -t is not normally lost, and 
feminine nouns do not take the nominative suffix. Note also the interesting but confusing fact 
that the =f which with accent shift marks the genitive in Gidole is lost when it ocours in subject 
non-topio position. 
31 See, for example, Tucker and Bryan, 1050, 154-6. 
*! Note also in this connexion that in Konso, though subject non-topic is not usually marked, 
such marking does appear in the Ist and 2nd person singular pronouns. 
Absolute Subject non-topio 
l s. ána anti? 
2 8. ke £tti? 
We can thus reconstruct a Konsoid subject-non-topic suffix *-&, with final vowel loss in Gidole. 
*! Henoe the use of relative verb forms in Kikuyu where the nj stabilizer/topioalizer is used 
with another item in the sentence, the failure of concord to operate in the Konso verb, and other 


formal anomalies. 
** Note that in Western Nilotio, with no case marking, the typical order is SVO. 
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data, much must be speculation. We come closest to being able to reconstruct 
the original situation in Cushitic—where the widest range of languages is 
represented by accessible descriptions. Some type of case marking seems to 
occur throughout Cushitio,*5 the markers found being for the most part -i (with 
which one might wish to include the Somali accentual markings and the vocalic 
lengthenmg of the Konso subject-topic marker, both of which have -i alternants) 
and -ti ; it is not clear whether these were in contrast, but the latter may well 
owe its consonant to the feminine -t. Whatever the original form or forms, these 
would seem to have been fairly loosely bound enclitics,®* whose function may 
simply have been topicalization. Note that in Northern and Central Cushitic 
these mark the object, the case also marked in neighbouring Ethiopian Semitic, 
while in the south the subject is marked. 

With the shift of this originally free topicalizer to a bound marker restricted 
to indicating subject (or object), new means of marking emphasis would be 
necessary. Hence the evolution of the order transpositions and topic markers 
of the modern languages." A similar history, of course, might be proposed for 
the other languages, and it is clear that their over-all similarity is due to the 
period of contact already postulated by historians on other grounds. On balance, 
the marking in the Nilo-Saharan groups seems likely to be due to borrowing, 
since the remainder of Nilotic, and related groups of the area, show no such wide 
distribution of case marking as is found in Cushitic. One might hypothesize that 
Nilotio borrowed a marking in the form of final vowel-length with tonal shift, a 
pattern found with some forms in Konso and Somali. This would account for 
both the ‘ nominal suffixes ' of Kalenjin and the lack of any effect on the vowel 
harmony, but would require that this form of marking evolved fairly early in 
the hypothetical source language. Clearly, the history of the phenomenon in 
Ometic is of key importance; conceivably, this type of marking could have 
evolved in Ometic originally and polarized the Eastern Cushitic marker much 
as Ethiopian Semitic seems to have done in the north. 

Unfortunately, even if adequate data on Ometio were available, they might 
well be of no help here. The very geographical restriction which makes Ometio 
seem a likely source for this localized phenomenon makes it improbable that one 
will be able to distinguish a native development from a borrowing from Galla. 


35 Southern Cushitio is a possible exception. But in Iraqw Whiteley's nominal group 2 
(feminines) takes the -r (from *-t) link when such nouns ooour as unqualified object of a verb; in 
such cases the noun does not show the accentual shift characteristic of construct forms in the 
language. Further, Tucker and Bryan, 1966, 578, claim to heye found a possible occurrence of & * 
difference in shape of the noun marking case. 

3 Note that even when the marking is not applied as in Somali at the end of the noun phrase 
including embedded olauses, it is generally found only on the last member of a series of affixes or 
genitival construction. Nevertheless, it should be noted that case concord ocours in Bedauye and 
Galla, as well as Maasai. 

27 The fact that in Konso subject-topic is marked, while only relics of subject-non-topio 
marking remain, is confusing. One might suggest that in Konso the process postulated for earlier 
Cushitic, whereby the topicalized form became the normal unemphatic pattern, has been repeated. 
The anomalous situation at least lends some credence to the hypothesis. 
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Though many such questions will perforce go unanswered, one thing is clear : 
though Tucker and Bryan, 1966, mentioned this feature in relation to the Nilo- 
Hamitic hypothesis, the identity of the Nilotic and Cushitic case-systems surely 
does not force one to assume relationship of the two groups, but only close 
proximity at an early period. It is also clear that at least the Nilotio tonal 
markings now cannot reasonably be described on the basis of a segmental affix, 
whether or not Maddieson, Shopen, and Okello, unpublished, is correct in 
treating the verbal tone distinctions as segmental in origin. Finally, it is clear 
that much more investigation is needed to discover the limits, nature, and source 
of this phenomenon in the groups showing it. The present discussion merely 
exposes our ignorance of the field. 
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NEGATIVE STRUCTURES IN THE SYNTACTIC 
TONE-PHRASING SYSTEM OF KONGO 


By HAZEL CARTER 


This article is a sequel to some previously published work,! during the 
preparation of which I was fortunate enough to have the benefit of many 
discussions with Wilfred Whiteley. While one cannot assume that the results 
as presented here would meet with his approval, it is certain that the subject 
stirred his interest; I hope therefore it will not be considered too unlikely a 
candidate for the honour of inclusion in his memorial volume. 

The findings here, as in the former work, relate to the idiolect of one speaker, 
Sr. João Makondekwa, from the Zombo (Zóombo) dialect area of the Kongo 
language. It is hoped that the presentation is sufficiently clear to allow reading 
without difficulty by those unacquainted with Kongo, or even Bantu languages 
in general, but since the morphology and tonal structure of nominals in 
particular enter into the discussion, a brief description follows. 

Nominals, especially nouns, consist of three elements: initial vowel, class 
prefix, and stem, e.g. o-má-dya ‘food’. The class prefix may be zero, but all 
other elements consist of V as a minimum. The IV is frequently omitted, giving 
rise to two variants, as 

o-má-dya Variant 1 
ma-dyá Variant 2 
The morphological variation is frequently associated with tonal variation, as 
can be seen from these examples, hence the two are termed tono-morphologtcal 
variants. 


The syntactic tone-phrasing system 

Sentences in Zombo can be described as consisting of one or more ' pitoh 
phrases ’, each of which begins on the lowest pitch of the conversational register. 
Phrase boundary and pause do not necessarily coincide; phrasing is dictated 
by syntax, certain syntactic ‘ slots’ requiring phrase-initial position, and others 
non-initial. The system of labelling such slots, initiated by Malcolm Guthrie * 
and taken further by the present writer, will be used as little as possible here, 
the traditional terms being used instead, or added to the labels, to facilitate 
understanding. 

For example, a verbal filling an ‘ A slot’, in traditional terms an indicative 


1 Hazel Carter, Syntax and tone in Kongo, London, School of Oriental and African Studies, 
1973, abbreviated here to STK. This is a slightly re-worked version of Syntactic tone phrases 
in Kongo, Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 1971. 

2In M. Guthrie, Bantu sentence structure, London, School of Oriental and African Studies, 
1961. Guthrie's approach is substantially a development of Kenneth Pike's in * Slots and classes 
in the hierarchical structure of behavior ', Bibliotheca Sacra, oxtv, 455, 1957, 265-62. 
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or nucleus, is always phrase-initial, while a nominal filling a ‘ Q slot’ (direct 
object) is typically non-initial, as in 

/waluundilaang’ omadya ‘they used to keep the food ’ 
In this example, phrase-boundary (not necessarily sentence-boundary) is 
indicated by the slash; tones are not marked. 

Blot and ‘ filler’, or more properly, the ‘ substitution class’ of items which 
may fill the slot, are together termed syntactic unit. 

In addition to phrasing, there are pitch differences which are interpreted 
in terms of a system of high and low tones. If a phrase contains one or more 
high tones, the first (or only) high tone is higher in pitch than any other, and 
is termed the peak pitch, or alternatively, is said to be ‘ at the peak’. 

‘Tone’ is, however, more of an abstraction in Zombo than in many other 
tonal Bantu languages. At the beginning of tone-phrases, elements found 
elsewhere bearmg high tone cannot always be so described; but in order to 
make a coherent description, it is useful to regard such elements as having 
unrealized high tone, that is, to construct a ‘ basic tone-pattern ’ and a number 
of ‘realization rules’. The basic pattern remains the same throughout, but 
different realization rules are set up for description of the non-initial and 
phrase-initial patterns. In non-initial position the basic pattern is said to be 
fully realized; in phrase-initial position, it is said to have modified realization. 
Two such modifications are distinguished. 

Rule 1: the first high tone of the basic pattern is always unrealized. 

Rule 2: the second or only high tone of the basic pattern is realized (i.e. if 

there are two basic high tones, the first is unrealized). 
Rule 1 is specific to Variant 1 of nominals; Rule 2 applies to all other items. 

Realized high tone is marked by (") if at the peak, otherwise by (’); the 
first realized high tone of a phrase is always at the peak. Unrealized high tone 
is symbolized by subscript dot; low tone is left unmarked at all levels of 
analysis. In the following illustrations, a row of dots indicates that the item 
is non-initial, and a slash shows phrase-boundary : 


Full realization Rule 1 Rule 2 

food: Var. 1 .. omádya /omadya 

Var. 2 ... Inadyá / madyá 
help: Var. 1 ... Olüsadisü /olusadist 

Var. 2 .. . lusádisü /lusadisü 
one who is ready  ... wákubama /wákubama 
(relative verbal) 
therefore . Ozeévo /ozeóvo 


In certain cases, the initial realization rule operates over more than one 
item, and the items are then said to be ‘in composition’; and are hyphenated : 
/madya-mimmbote ‘it is good food’ (lit. ‘food of goodness’), cf. /mady& 
‘it is food ’ 
/ftwasg-mvvóvo ‘it is to waste speech’, cf. /ftwasü ‘it is to waste’ 
The sequences in composition are shown contrasted with single items not in 
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composition. In practice, it is only necessary to analyse as composite when the 
sequence is under Rule 2: Rule 1 would produce the same result, whether or 
not the two items were in composition. 

It will be seen that this, the original form of notation, does not distinguish 
between unrealized high tones under Rule 1 and Rule 2; this reflects the fact 
that there is no regular difference of pitch contour, although a tendency -has 
been noted for unrealized high tones under Rule 1 to be nearer base pitch than 
those under Rule 2.2 However, it is obviously more convenient if the notation 
shows rather more clearly the distinction between the two analyses, and 
Rule 2 realization operating over two basic high tones will henceforth in this 
article be marked as follows: 

/lusddisu instead of /Iusadisü ‘ it is help’ 

/ffwasa mvvovo instead of /ftwasg-mvvóvo ‘ it is to waste time’ 
The hyphen indicating composition is dispensed with, smce composition 1s 
adequately symbolized by the superscript line. 

It should be emphasized none the less that this reflects only the systematiza- 
tion in terms of the two modifications ; it does not represent a necessary distinc- 
tion of pitch contour between Rule 1 and Rule 2 realizations. The peak is still 
the second high tone, when Rule 2 operates over two basic high tones, and 
realizations under Rule 2 may still be identical in pitch contour with some 
under Rule 1. 

The new notation is similar to the ‘ tone-bridge’ sign used by van den 
Eynde and others,‘ but the significance is not the same. The tone-bridge sign 
as used for e.g. Yaka is essentially a tonetic marking, representing pitches at 
the same level; in Zombo it is an analytic marking, meaning ‘ Rule 2 realiza- 
tion’, without implications as to pitch level, save that the final is at peak. 

Note. Examples without tonal or phrasing notation are to be read as 
‘ unmarked as to tone (or phrasing)’ unless otherwise stated. 


Morphology of negatsve elements 

A negative structure is signalled by the presence of a discontinuous 
morpheme consisting of an initial negative element (INE) and a final negative 
element (FNE). The position of the FNE will be discussed under syntax 
(p. 37, below) ; for the moment all that will be said is that it does not invariably 
follow immediately the item preceded by the INE, and indeed the two may 
be a considerable distance from one another. In the following examples, the 
INE is written as ke- in the first case and k (joined without hyphen) in the. 
second; the FNE is written -ko in both: 

ke-ndzaambi-ko ‘he is not God (not) ' 

kaleendi kyo vvaangila muna mabaya mena matuuka muna fiwiila kya- 

ndzaaza yina yatwaswa kwamavuku mambbu-ko ‘he cannot make it 


3 As described in STK, Appendix v. 
4K. van den Eynde, Eléments de grammaire yaka, Kinshasa, Université Lovanium, 1968. 
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from the planks which came from the wreck of the boat which was 
destroyed by the waves of the sea (not)’ 

The first question to be decided is whether these elements are better classed 
as separate items, or as affixes. Jespersen’s quotation of a ‘Congo’ example 
of negation shows the INE treated as an affix in all cases, while the FNE is 
twiee written as suffix, and once as separzte item : 

‘ kavangidi kwandi wawubiko, kamonanga kwandi nganziko, kaba yelanga 

kwa-u ko “not did he evil not, not feeling he no pain, not they sick not ”.’5 
Van den Eynde, treating of the related Yaka language, classes -ko as a suffix, 
and the INE (where it occurs) as a prefix : 
kasíimbáko ‘il n’a pas soutenu '? 

Kongo speakers themselves frequently w-ite both elements as separate items, 
and in the case of the FNE this practice is almost invariable: 

kevasinga vioka kolo kia yingi ko ‘ there will not pass much timo’ 

ke diodio kaka ko ‘it is not only this’ 7 

Here it is necessary to take into sccount the phonological and tonal 
characteristics. For the INE, the phonological aspect is paramount in deter- 
mining its status; for the FNE, the tonal features provide the major criteria. 
In the event, it proves more satisfactory to treet both as affixes. 


(a) The initial negative element (INE) 

This takes the shapes ka and ke before consonants, the two being apparently 
free variants, with a slight bias in the deta towards ke. The examples show 
this and the FNE written separately : 

ke mazziingaanga ko they (cl. 6) do not survive 

ka vakalaanga ... ko there was not... 

Ka ileendi kkosoka ko he (kinsman, ol. 9) cannot stay 

ke waantu awoonso ko it isn'5 everybody 
Nominals preceded by the INE have no iritial vowel, and here there is a very 
clear preference for ke. The third case, ka ileendi, does not show elision of 
the first vowel, as is usual when final -a stands before & vowel.? 

Before some vowels and semi-vowels, she shape 18 k, without vowel: 

k uvvaangaanga ko you do not do (cf. uvvaangaanga ‘ you do’) 

k wawaana ko you (sg.) did not find (cf. wawaana ‘ you found ’) 
Since Zombo elision rules do not admit lcss of vowel before semi-vowel, this 
is already a strong argument for treating the INE as an affix: k-wawaana, 
-or kwawaana, etc. Thirdly, in several verbal forms, the negative and affirmative 
Shapes are so different as to require the analysis of fusion : 


€ O. Jespersen, The philosophy of grammar, Loncon, Allen and Unwin, 1924, 333. 

* Van den Eynde, op. cit., p. 74, § 3.4.2.1. 

' From & passage written by Sr. Makondekwa ir 1968, in the orthography currently in use 
in Angola; the second is given below, p. 39, in modified orthography, marked for phrasing 
and tone. Guthrie, op. oit., writes ko as a separate item also; see e.g. examples 8-10, p. 19. 

8 Beo STK, 88 1.8.1. and 3.3.2.1. 
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kamonaanga ko he used not to see (of. wamonaanga ' he used to see `) 
kizolele ko I do not want (perfect form) (cf. ndzolele ‘ I want ’) 
Finally, the INE may itself follow elements classed as affixes : 
se-ke-dyassivi ko vo it is then no wonder that 
se-ka-vasinga kkala muuntu...ko there will not then be any person 
i-ke-ntsi yamyoongo beeni ko it is not the most mountainous of countries 
(it is not the country of mountains much) 
The elements se- ' 16 is now/then ' and i- ‘it is the’ are themselves affixes. 
With regard to tone, it has not been found necessary to assign high tone to 
any instance of syllabic (CV) INE, and in cases of fusion, the instances of high 
tone cannot be specifically associated with the presence of the INE : 
/kémonaanga dyaaka kintsoóna beéni ko he no longer felt (lit. saw) loneliness 
cf. /wkmonaange dyaaka he further saw 
The INE is thus described as essentially a low tone element, but may be part 
of a fused element containing high tone. 


(b) The final negative element (FEN E) 

This is invariably ko, though there are a few instances of contraction to kw, 
notably before the interrogative marker e P, in the data. 

kewaau kw eP is it not so? 

There are no phonological reasons other than tonal for treating ko as an 
affix, nor are there any morphological grounds. The FNE may itself have an 
attached suffix, such as -mphe ‘ also, too, (n)either ' : ? 

kekyakala kyannda ko-mphe it wasn't tall either 
kedyoodyo kaka ko-mphe it isn’t just that either 
but this provides no information about the status of ko. 

The main argument rests on tonal grounds, and the setting out of these 
necessitates a brief survey of the tonal structure of nommals, as established 
from data exclusive of negative structures. 

Nominals may have from one to two high tones in the basic structure ; 
none has less than one, and none more than two. The number of high tones is 
constant for the basic patterns of both Variants, but the position may differ, 
as may be seen from examples such as omádya/madyá on p. 29. Where there 
is such a difference, it is always of the same kind: a ' shift’ of the first (or only) 
high tone from its position in Var. 1, to the corresponding following vowel in 
Var. 2. This includes a shift from the first part of a long or double vowel, to 
the second, as in emmbéele/mmbeéle ‘ knife’. There is also a tendency for ° 
a second high tone to shift; this is always on the final/pre-final, but the 
variation is free, unlike shifting of the first high tone, thus olüsadísu and 
olüsadisü, lusádisü and lusádisu. 

There are considerable difficulties in sorting nominals into ' tone-classes ’ 1? 


® This order is not invariable; of. kakala nkkwa zzayi-mphe ko ' he wasn’t intelligent either '. 
10 ST K, §§ 3.2.1 and 3.2.3-3.2.3.5. 
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and the question is not pursued here. The points relevant to the present purpose 

are a8 follows. 

(1) The position of the first high tone of Variant 1. This may be on the pre-stem, 
first stem, or second stem vowel, but no later: 


oma-dya food omá-vata villages 
es-86 colour el-lidi truth 
oma-bayá planks oa-longóki pupils 


(2) The occurrence of second high tone. This is limited to stems of -CVCVOV 
length and upwards which have pre-stem high tone in Variant 1 (but does 


not apply to all such): 
olü-sadísu help ém-phangaméno structure 
cf. ént-selele white ant emb-vilámeno pregnancy 


(3) The occurrence of nominals of stems shorter than -CVCVCV with pre-stem 
high tone in Variant 1, which are cognate with longer stems having two 
high tones: 

óm-mona to see óm-monéka to be visible, appear 

The shorter stems in such cases may thus ba regarded as truncated members 

of & tone-class including the longer stems as well. 

(4) The fact, previously stated, that no single nominal item may have more 
than two high tones in the basic structure. 

(5) A second high tone is always pre-final or final. 

Examination of nominals with following ko, in contexts of full realization, 
shows that the tone of ko varies; it cannot be definitely assigned as having 
‘inherent’ high or low tone. Moreover, the variation is regular, and can be 
correlated with the tone-class of the preceding nominal. The following remarks 
apply only to items without pre-prefix, such as locative or possessive. 

After any stem whose Var. 1 pattern has high tone on the second stem 
vowel, ko has low tone, irrespective of the stem length, though obviously this 
must be -CVCV or more: i 

... ma-bayá ko (not) planks (cf. (0)ma-baya) 
...Mmb-vil4meno ko (not) pregnancy (cf. (e)mb-vilámeno) 

This demonstrates that ko cannot be assigned high tone. 

After a -CV stem, ko has low tone, whether the high tone of Var. 1 is 
pre-stem or not: 

...ma-dyé ko (not) food (cf. omá-dya/ma-dy&) 
... 8-86 ko (not) colour (cf. es-sé/s-s6) 

Long stems with two high tones, followed by ko, show the second high tone 

on ko or the final, not on the pre-final : 


...lu-sádisü ko or (not) help (cf. olá-sadísu/lIu-sádisá) 
lu-sádisu kó 

...I-phángamenó ko or (not) structure (cf. ém-phangamáéno/ 
m-phángameno kó m-phángamenó) 


The position of the second high tone here (see (5) above) suggests that ko is an 
integral part of the stem. 
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The * short cognates’ described under (3) above show a similar pattern to 
the longer stems; they acquire a second high tone, on ko or the final: 

...m-móna kó or... m-móná-ko (not) to see (cf. óm-mona/m-móna) 
which is comparable with the behaviour shown when such a stem is lengthened 
by the addition of an element clearly an integral part of the stem, such as the 
verbal extension -ek- already illustrated. 

There are several other points of interest in the tonology of -ko, which need 
not concern us here, since they add nothing to the main aim, which is to justify 
the treatment of -ko as an affix rather than as a separate item. (It will 
accordingly be written from now on with a hyphen, thus ... mmóna-kó, etc.) 
It may, however, be mentioned that particles and verbals show similar 
behaviour : 


... nkkuti-ko (not) even (cf. nkkuti and ma-bayá) 
but... Kikilu-ko (not) indeed (cf. kikilu and omá-vata (ma- 
váta-kó)) 4 
...madyá máfwaaná-ko food which is (not) enough (cf. ... mátwaana 
‘which is enough ’) 
enanaázi kedyabwáaka-kó a pineapple which is not ripe (of. dyabwáaka 
‘which is ripe ’) 


Since only nomino-verbals occur in contexts of maximum realization, other 
verbals cannot be illustrated here. An ‘indicative’ for instance is always 
phrase-initial. 


Syntax and tone-phrasing of negatwe structures 

The main question to be discussed here is the relationship of negative 
structures to the syntactic units!? distinguished in previous work, and in 
particular, how negatives may be integrated into the description of the syntactic 
tone-phrasing system. For example, one needs to ask whether or not a separate 
category is required, in the list of syntactic units, to accommodate the negative ; 
surprisingly, perhaps, the answer to this is probably ‘ yes’, for at least one 
type of structure. 

In STK, syntactic units were described as either phrase-inttral or non-inittal ; 
a phrase-initiel unit is one in which the item beginning the unit—called the 
head—requires phrase-initial position, whereas in a non-initial unit it does not. 
The phrasing-syntax correlation is rigid, only apparently breaking down in the 
case of certain types of structure known as compounds, which require phrase- | 
„initial position even when the slot they fill is not otherwise a phrase-initial 
unit; these are then deemed to be a special kind of syntactic unit. They will 
not be exemplified here, since they raise complications which do not affect the 
general issue. 


11 Strictly the comparison should be with pre-prefixed nominals, such as those described on 
p. 39, below ; kikiln is a typical Var. 1 pattern. 
12 A full list is given in STK, $$ 2.0-2.2.1. 
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Only in the case of the interrogative particle e P, labelled Xa unit, was it 
found necessary to specify a unit as phrase-final. 

The INE does not in itself require phrase-initial position ; it occurs in both 
positions: 

(a) non-initial: /kwakonso oyo kazeeye ntsaasa /yovo/ mpfwoko zamaambu 
manjiindu zamwisi-ntsi aKoongo-ko 
/to anyone who does not know the meaning /or/ the aims of 
the thought-system of an inhabitant of Kongo 
(b) initial : /onlleeke/ katwete sseva nkkutu kikilu-ko 
/the young man/ must not even laugh at all 
/edyaadi/ kekutu dyaaku-ko 
/this/ is not your group 

In all cases the phrasing of a negative unit is identical with that of the 
corresponding non-negative unit. (a) is a ' direct relative’, labelled L unit 
in STK, whose head is non-initial, and both examples under (b) are cases of 
A unit (indicative, nucleus) which is phrase-initial at the head. 

In all cases where negative units can be identified as counterparts of a 
non-negative phrase-initial unit, this principle holds good; however, all 
instances so far found are A units, as in (b) above. No other phrase-initial 
units appear to have negative parallels, e.g. P (subject), Q (direct object), and 
J (adjunct) are all phrase-initial units, but there seem to be no corresponding 
negatives, 

Similarly, non-initial units, with one important exception, retain this 
position when negative, as in the case of the L unit illustrated above, and the 
K unit (indirect relative) : 

/ekkolo nsseedya kawutukidi eeti-ko 

/the time (that) the baby has not yet been born 
Again, not all non-initial units appear to have negative parallels ; no instances 
of negative P (subject), Q (direct object), or F (infinitive as object) have yet 
come to light. The data contain only K and L verbals as non-initial negative 
unit heads. 

However, there is one outstanding exception to this general picture of 
symmetry. This is a negative structure whose substitution class, apart from the 
INE, consists of nominals with the pre-prefix mu- ‘in’ of class 18. Expressions 
of this kind can be glossed in various ways: ‘ (and) not’, ‘ without (doing) ’, 
‘ rather than ', and sometimes ‘ unlike’. Typically they are preceded by pause, 
` indicated in the examples by comma: 

/nndutidi zzola mmbizi, /kemumaaki-ko 

/V'd rather have meat, /and not eggs (lit. ‘I have surpassed to want...") 

/mina myawutilaanga /kuna ssusi kaka, /kemuteka vviingila asadisi-ko 

/who used to give birth /quite unexpectedly, /without first waiting for the 
assistants 

/onlloongi /wanxzziizidi kena, /kemualongoki-ko 

/the teacher /is patient, /unlike the pupils 
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A particularly common usage is /kemussungula-ko/, lit. ‘not to mention’, 
hence ‘ especially ’ : 

/kwaadye /ye, /kemussungula-ko, /kwaaleeke 

/to those eating /and, /especially, /to the young people 

In respect of substitution olass, the closest parallel among non-negative 
units is that labelled T in STK,” e.g. ... mulluungis’ engoonde zoozo ‘in 
fulfilling these months’. The T unit, however, differs in several respects from 
the new structure. It may occur in pre-nucleus as well as in post-nucleus 
position, whereas the new unit is only post-nucleus; further, unless in pre- 
nucleus position, or headed by a compound, T is a non-initial unit, while the 
new unit is always phrase-initial, and never headed by a compound. None the 
less, there is no other unit remotely comparable. 

The structure under discussion therefore requires recognition as a new and 
different unit, whether or not the similarity in substitution class is felt to be 
sufficient grounds for regarding it as a negative counterpart of the T unit 
already established. In particular, phrasing is taken to be a syntactic marker, 
and it follows that phrase-initial ‘negative T’ must be accorded different 
status from the non-negative, typically non-initial, post-nucleus T. I propose 
to indicate this in the labelling by affixing a subsidiary lower-case symbol ‘n’, 
thus Tn. In many cases Tn appears to be a kind of parataxis, unlinked to the 
part of the sentence which precedes it. In some others, especially when 
preceded by /ye/ ‘and’, and /kaansi ‘ but’, it seems to be a ‘ pseudo-nuoleus ’, 
since these particles generally introduce a further nuoleus.!$ That such cases 
are not justifiably classed as true nuclei will become apparent during discussion 
of initial modifications below. 

A last point here is the position of -ko in relation to other elements of the 
structure. As previously demonstrated, the FNE may stand at some distance 
from the INE; it may even stand between verb and object, and within a 
nominal group : 

/kemussungula-ko enkhoombo 

/particularly the goat (lit. ‘not to mention the goat ’) 

/kavakala konso ffu-ko kyattaambika 

/there was no custom of offering 
Similarly -ko may be attached before or after a relative clause : 

/kavakala muuntu-ko /ndyona Kaleend’ ovvova yaandi 

/there was no one /whom he could talk with (him) 

/kavakala ndzila /yina kaleenda kkatukila /vana ssaanga kyaakina-ko 

/there was no way /in which he could get off /from that island 


13 STK, § 2.1.12. 

14 The § unit, STK, § 2.1.16, includes nominals with mu- attached, but the reasons for 
distinguishing this from T are set out in § 2.1.12, see n. 13, above. 

15 S'T K, $8 2.4.1. and 4.2.4.2, first sentence. 

16 ST K, §§ 2.2-2.2.1, Alpha and Beta units. 
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The only restrictions appear to be that the FNE may not intrude into a multi- 
verbal group, ie. one in which there are auxiliaries, nor come between a 
nominal and a demonstrative : 

/kyasidi kkala /yeffu kyookyo kyannwaang’ efwoomo-ko 

/I have never been /with this habit of smoking (lit. * drinking tobacco ’) 
Here -ko may not follow the auxiliary -sidi, nor stand before kyookyo ‘ this’. 

Within a negative structure, it is unusual to find ' plus units’, Le. slots 
filled by a nominal with initial vowel, though this 1s not excluded, as the above 
example shows. The initial vowel to some extent corresponds to the English 
definite article, and its absence on the whole implies indefiniteness.!" The 
exclusion of definition from negative structures is a phenomenon noted for 
other languages,!? and while it is not complete in Zombo, it is more usual to 
find the minus or indefinite unit within the negative structure, and plus units 
placed outside it. Alternatively, one of the several verbs conveying concepts 
of negation, such as -koondwa ‘lack’ or -lembi ‘fail, omit’ may be used; 
compare 

/kinnwaanga ?woomo-ko 

/I don't smoke (true negative) 

/kele-vo /walembi nnwaang’ efwoomo 

fif /you didn’t smoke (lit. ‘ omitted to drink tobacco ’) 
fwoomo in the first example contrasts with efwoomo in the second. 

There are occasional occurrences of a FNE with two preceding INE: 

/kebazeeye /ye /kebenaanga /yekonso dyasmbu-ko 

/they do not know /and /they are not /with any matter 

‘they do not know of any matter, nor are they responsible for such’ 
Here the same objeot is connected with both verbals, and it would be unusual 
to find the first with -ko attached in such a case, although -ko does not 
necessarily follow the object, notably when thia is not & nominal unit : 

/kavoveleenge-ko vo  /he never would say that... 
/kizeeye-ko /kana-vo /I don't know /whether... 
vo and kana are particles, both introducing a G unit or ‘ holophrase '.1? 

Apart from these few considerations, the position of -ko is very variable, 
and seems to be governed by little else than the ability of the speaker to keep 
in mind the necessity for placing it. Thus it is more often found widely separated 
from the INE in fast speech and in writing, whereas in slow speech the stretches 
enclosed by the negative elements are shorter. There are undoubtedly also 
` stylistic preferences, associated with different positions of -ko, which have not 
yet been isolated. 


17 See STK, § 2.1.7, for some observations concerning the presence and absence of the IV in 
Q units (direct object). 

18 e.g. Mende. I am indebted to my colleague Dr. Gordon Innes for this information. 

1® Guthrie, op. cit., p. 22, example 20. In STK, § 2.1.20, the term ‘ embedded sentence ' is 
used, but this has come to have a specific and very different meaning in transformational 
inguistics. 
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Phrase-inssal modifications and selection of (nominal) variants 

Two major types of phrase-initial negative structure have now been distin- 
guished: the A unit or nucleus, and the Tn unit. It remains to be shown 
which initial realization rules apply to these, and what can be established 
concerning the selection of tono-morphological variants in each, where the head 
is a nominal. 

Phrase-initial modification 18 most clearly illustrated from items whose 
basic tonal structure contains only one high tone, and which are not in com- 
position with the following item. Under such conditions the high tone will be 
realized under Rule 2, and not under Rule 1. 

Phrase-initial items in A units are realized under Rule 2: 

/kedyaambi-ko/ 

fit: doesn't matter (lit. ‘it is not a matter ’)/ 

/kináanga /yémmboongo /zing-mptwéte yyokh-ko / *° 

/I am not /with money /which I should burn/ 

* [ haven't the money to burn—by smoking ' 
The first example contains a nominal, cf. edyaá-mbu Var. 1, /dyaa-mbü Var. 2. 
Clearly Var. 2 has been selected for /kedyaambü, and this raises an interesting 
question. Nominals with other pre-prefixes, whether phrase-initial or not, have 
a fixed basic tonal structure, which does not differ even when there is morpho- 
logical variation; moreover, this pattern is identical with that of Var. 1, 
compare (o)mu-dyaá-mbu ‘ in the matter’ and /i-dyaá-mbu ‘it is the matter’. 
Here, however, the Var. 2 pattern is used, and this therefore sets the INE off 
from all other pre-prefixes.21 Var. 2 is otherwise the selection proper to 
occurrence in the A slot, and this would seem to be the governing factor.™ 

Instances of realizations under Rule 2 with two high tones in the basic 
structure : 

/kedydodyo káka-kó/ it is not only this ?? (of. (e-)dyóodyó ' this’) 

/kuvvéangaangs dyóodyó-ko/ you don’t do this (cf. /uvvdangaanga ‘ you do’) 

and of items in composition : 

/kangéye kaka-kó/ it isn’t only you (cf. (o-)ngéye ' you") 

/kekydkala kyanndà-kó-mphe/ it wasn’t tall either (cf. kyákala ‘it was’, 
(e)kya-nn-dá ‘ of tallness °) 

In contrast, head items of Tn structures are realized under Rule 1, with 
first high tone unrealized : 

/kemussevg-ko/ without laughing (cf. (0)s-seva ‘ to laugh’) 
/kemualongoki-ko/ unlike the pupils (of. (o)a-longóki ‘ pupils °) i 
/kemunsseedyă . . . unlike a baby (cf. 6-ns-seédya, -dyá/ns-séedyá ' baby ’) 
/kemuteka vviingilé... without first waiting for (of. 6t-teka/t-téka ?* ' do first ’) 


20 For arguments leading to the establishment of basic tonal structure in phrase-initial verbals, 
seo STK, § 6.1.1. 31 See S'T K, §§ 3.2.3.4 and 4.1.3. 

11 See STK, $ 3.3.1 and table rr, p. 149, for seleotion of nominal variants for specific unita. 

13 Cited above on p. 32, seo n. 7. 

*4 Geminates are simplified in auxiliary usage; see STK, § 6.3. 
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The head item of a Tn unit is always a nominal with -mu- attached after the 
INE; the basic tonal structure thus presents no problems, since there is a 
pre-prefix in addition to ke-. One may assume that the basic pattern is of the 
* fixed ’ kind, and identical with that of Var. 1. Hence e.g. *mü-teka is assumed 
as the basic pattern (not *mu-téka). The pre-prefix mu- of the T unit (non- 
negative) is a morphological invariable, having no initial vowel potential, and 
in STK was classed as Var. 2, on morphological grounds 15; here, however, 
Rule 1 operates on it—and Rule 1 is proper in all other cases only to Var. 1. 
It seems therefore that the original statement must be modified: the Tn head, 
and by analogy the T head also, are better classed as Var. 1, in spite of the 
morphology. 


Conclusion 

Negative structures in Kongo (Zombo) ere characterized by an initial 
negative element classed as a prefix, and a final negative element classed as a 
suffix, the position of the latter being very veriable. Both phrase-initial and 
non-initial negative syntactic units are found, but in both cases are limited, 
in terms of the number of different units. In particular, phrase-initial items 
appear to be restricted to A (nucleus) and T unit heads. Items heading an 
A unit correspond in respect of tonal modification and selection of nominal 
variant to non-negative counterparts; but the negative T unit (Tn) shows 
phrasing characteristics unlike those of (non-negative) T. 

Some features of negative structures necessitate amendment of previous 
statements, notably those concerning the behaviour of nominals with pre- 
prefixes, and the nominal variant selected by the T unit. The INE, unlike 
other pre-prefixes, may be attached to Variant 2; and the T unit is now 
described as selecting Variant 1 rather than Variant 2. 


15 STK, § 2.1.18 and table m, p. 149. 


FOUR ZANDE TEXTS 


By E. E. Evans-PRITCHARD * 


Having been in the first instance a classical scholar, Wilfred Whiteley well 
knew how important vernacular texts are for an understanding of a people's 
thought and values. He was also that rare combination of anthropologist and 
linguist and saw therefore in texts much more than phonetic, grammatical, 
lexicographical, and other purely linguistic problems, but also the semantic, 
which in effect means ethnographical, questions raised by them. He saw clearly 
that a people's whole way of life, and the way they see it, may be revealed in a 
single text. Consequently, and apart from their significance for the ethnographer 
who recorded vernacular texts among (generally) a pre-literate people, they can 
be, especially if presented in both vernacular and with a competent translation, 
of considerable pedagogic value, the student asking himself such questions as 
arise from their content. 

A large number of Zande (Central African) texts have been published in 
various places and a catalogue of them is being prepared. Editors of journals are, 
however, and understandably, reluctant to publish in vernacular and it is with 
the utmost difficulty that one is able, if at all, to obtain funds for publication 
outside journals. So further publication of Zande texts must cease. These few 
specimens (taken down between 1916 and 1930), selected only to illustrate what 
I have said above, are a bunch of flowers on my lamented friend Wilfred 
Whiteley’s tomb. Ave atque vale. 


*The Editorial Board record with profound regret the death, on 11 September 1973, of 
Professor Sir Edwerd Evans-Pritohard. 
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DECEIT 
wa ka mi za ka birika ro ms ka i gi ms biriki kina ku t$ ngbadure, ki oko o a oka 
tt ro ka mo a tna nga a wa sa ya, ms ki ni ngba na mo kina auru e. 


boro na ye ka kura, mi kt di kina wene pas ka gumba a fu ni, atikawart ms a ka 
sgt ms biriki kina ku ti ngbadure ms na birika rogo yo. gt biriki mia kat ku tt 
ngbadure re, st mi na birika aboro rogo. ant na gumba wene pas na mo ere, mà ta 
ye ka guari pats ro, ms kt ta e gu wene fugo ant a gumba na mo mbata mi ki di kina 
fugo bwrtks kt ns gumba a. 


gu boro ki ni kat? sayo berewe ka ye, ki sana e, kt ya ‘ gu kumba na ni ndu ere, 
ko na gumba ymo batira kporo’. baira kporo ki ni ya ‘so, gu kumba ni na pe kina 
wene pas fe re ere, ko ta ndu ka da mbata yo, kt ni tona gumba gbegbere pat barare ?’. 
akuare na gumba a ‘ gu kumba ont a bi ko a bi re gumbalimo du, nga boro birila, 
ngbanga stnoko wa sa te’. 

mi ki m mo ka gta a, ki nt mo ka ye ka birika yo berewe ni kura biriki. mi ki 
ya ' bakurems’. ko kit. mi ks ya ‘ ont na tona sogo re rogo gi ngbangare, ms ni ya 
u gumba lengo fu rons, ont ki ya zile du’. gu kura bakurems ki du o int gimi 
birikt. ko ke ya ‘nda, ont e nga ko, ko peke nga a, wa ko ni ta peka ga ko pas ont 
kt ya zile du ko a pe, ont ongo nga ka gia nga ga ko pat’. ko ki ta ye ka nyasa gt 
fugo re, aboro kt ongo a onga dunduko. ko ki quart bako yo ki ndu ko yo du bakureko 
nt, + ki zs beyo, watadu sa beyo a. ko ki ya ‘ ako bakurems, mo bi nga wa mi na 
ruga paro dagba dungu aboro; mo gumba ga mo pat’. ko kt ya berewe nga kina gi 
bakureko re ‘e nda wa ons ya boro biriki nga ko, ont ini ga ko biriki ti gine 2". mi ki 
ya mi gs gu pas bakurems a gumba re, mi kx mo Eu ali ki ya fu yo we * oni a imi 
re, ons a ki gumba kina ndue’. bakuremi ki ya fu yo ‘nda, oni sunguds kina 
ghia na ni’. ms ki ya u gi gu pas re ku ngba bakurems mi ki ya ‘ bakurems $ ni ya 
fo ro ms mangi pat lengo, ms a du nga o te’. gu kumba na bi re ko ks ya u gi e, ko 
ke zo kena wowo ti ni, ks ya * atika boro sra biriki nga gi kumba re ? kumba d a mangi 
TO wat na gu ga mo biriki re?’. aboro ngbanga kt nt gumba a kina wo dunduko. wa 
ms ta wna aboro ngbanga na ke na mi gbe mi ki guari ki ndu kina ko yo sungu 
sosono wilt aghta ns, ka mt du ni vundo mi Ix di biriki biri kina rogo pa gundo ni. 
mi ki ya fu yo ! agbia, ont mas nga gundo fe re, umere be avuru barani’. ka gundo 
du o 3 kt sana ko ki ya ‘ mbasa be rof?. má ki ya ‘è ghia’. iki ya mi ndu ka dia 
ru ye na u ka ma gundo ts ru. m ki ndu ki ye na mbasa. 4 ki ya we ‘mo sungu, 
ant vu gaani gundo nda; +a gumba a gba barangoa bakere ghia’. ms Is ta du na 
"kina gt pas re, ghia ks ni ye gene yo. mt ki zogo mbasa sande ki tona gurumo fuo 
gbia ku mbatayo, mbiko mi a kpi nga nyemu abakumba gi gu pat mi a gumba te. 
ms kt ya fu gbsa we ! ako batrare, mo za avururo tire’. ghia ki ini e a ina nt kina 
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DECEIT 

How I would go about to deceive you: I would keep my deceit in my breast 
and hide it from you, so that you would not know of it; and I would be pleasant 
with you to screen It. 

A man comes and appears, and I produce some pleasant remarks to make to 
him, whereas all the time I keep my deceit in my breast, in which I deceive. That 
deception which I keep in my breast, it is that with which I deceive people. You 
and I chat pleasantly here, and when I have left you and have left off that 
pleasant talk we had with you before I take up on the contrary deceitful speech 
and talk it. 

A man who comes to interfere later asks ‘ That man who was here, he speaks 
ill of the master of the home °’. The master of the home says ‘ Really! That man 
has always spoken nicely to me here; when he haa gone ahead does he say things 
about my home ?’. My neighbours also say ‘ That man whom you have seen, a 
tale-teller is he, a cheat, he is a bad character ’. 

I hear all this and I come to cheat them with a different deceit. I say “my 
blood-brother'. He answers. I say ‘ You show dislike for me in my case, when I 
speak the truth you say it is untrue’. That old blood-brother of mine who is 
present understands my deception. He says ‘ You there, you let him speak his 
piece. When he has spoken his case you can say it is a lie he speaks, but you be 
quiet and hear what he has to say first’. When he has finished this speech the 
men all keep quiet. He gets up from his place and goes over to where his blood- 
brother is, and they take each other by the arms or they shake hands. He says 
* O my blood-brother, see how I straighten things out for you among these many 
people; you speak your piece’. He says also, does this blood-brother of mine, 
‘Eh, you there, since you say that he is a cheat, what evidence have you for 
that ?’. When I hear what my blood-brother has said I get up and say to them 
* You have done me wrong, tell me the reason for it’. My blood-brother says to 
them ‘ You there, wait for the prince to deal with the matter’. When I heard 
what my blood-brother suggested I said ‘My blood-brother, when people say 
that truly I did wrong, I was not even there [so how could I ?]’. That man who 
saw me, when he heard what I said he cried out ‘ Oho [in disbelief]; is not this 
man a real cheat ? Man, how shall they treat you for your deceit ? '. The men at 
court all said the same. When I know that the men at court are against me I 
rise and go to where some grown-up sons of the prince are sitting, and if I am a 
smoker I hide my deception in the smoking of tobacco. I say to them ‘ Masters, 
give some tobacco, I am exhausted by the subjects of our father [ruler] ’. If there : 
is any tobacco they ask me ‘Have you got a pipe?’. I reply ' Yes master A 
They tell me to go and get it and they will let me have some tobacco for it. I 
go and bring my pipe. They say ‘ Be seated and we will smoke our tobacco, 
my friend; the affair will be spoken tomorrow before the prince himself’. While 
my affair so rests, the prince comes along the path. I put my pipe on the ground. 
and begin to advance on my knees towards the prince because I do not want the 
elders to hear what I say. I say to the prince ‘ O my master, you admonish your 
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wia, kt nt mo ka sana re ‘gini pat na manga ro?’. mt ki nt mo ka gbu ti gbia a 
tigums, ms kx karaga a fu ko ‘ gba ms ini ndue ? mi a $na nga gu pai $ a soga re ti 
nv te’. ghia na karaga pas ‘nda, + ni imi boro t$ kungbo wia? ka boro a manga 
nga pas ya s ki ims ni gbua?’. mi ki ta ini gbegbere sare a ina, ki ni wege sende 
barangba gba. gbta ki ta ka ga ku bako yo mi ki nt kuru a kura ku ngbanga, ki ni 
tis kena gi ms mangu sa, ki ya a ya fu aboro we ` ghia sapu gi ms ngbanga’. mi ki 
m mo ka a ga sa kina ku kpure yo. atikawart gbia a sapa ngbanga fe re wa sa te, 
mi ni biriki a birika gbua ka ga. mbiko gi mi biriki susi ga aboro ni dungu yo. 


gu boro nga sra birtki ni lengbe na birika dungu aboro na ga ni kpakarakpakara 
births, ga ne birikti susi ga dungu aboro, mbiko agu aboro o du ga yo biriki nzaranzara 
aboro ks ima ina ga ni biriki ni ipo. ono gun ni o du ga ni biriki kina ku rogo lengo 
yo dunduko, atikawari ni na birika a birika ni ga ni kere biriki. 


birikt sa na gu pai nga nanga boro, mbiko toro na nanga kurani a nanga fu 
gbegbere pas. + na birika a birika na gu boro na kpi nyemu ka ima ro, $ 18 mangi ga 
yo birski na kina ni yo. ni ki ni ye a ye kindi, ki ye ki kuru fuo ro, ni ki ni gumba 
kina wene fugo fo ro kindi; ni ki ta ye ka ga ni ki ya fo ro we ‘ bakuremi, mo a 
kpi nyemu ka ndu na mt ko yo mi na rungo ni re ka mbira wilt gbegbere babuda de 
a puta ku balsnde gba ks uka a ku wili pere yo?’. si du mi ni ya ti ni we, ‘ wa du 
bakurems nga mo ka li gi mi gbegbere liae, si ngba ka mi ye ka ye ka yemba ro’. 
atikawari ni na birika ro fu gu boro na kpi nyemu ka imo ro. oni ki ndu a ndu 
kinds kt ta kura ku kpuko yo ko ki fu wene basungo fo ro, ki zina e fu diako tipa 
hae ly mangi e fu bakureko. ko ki ndu ku dimo yo ki gumba wili rondo na diako, ki 
ya fu ls we, * gu gë ms yangara babuda na du gba mo fu e mi ndu na ni fu bakurems ’. 
atikawars babuda nga a wa sa te, kina boro kere gbangara du ko a kpi nyemu mo 
mbiri e ka kpi e, ga boro bape ye ka zia ro, watadu imo ro a ni ba sa. mo ki ya u 
ngere ko yo, diako kt kuru ngbadimo na kina bakere kpakpa beli, buda ki ieai 
kpafi ki uka a uka t$ ngba a. mo ki ya u bi e rago ki ngba a ngba t$ ro dunduko, ka 
mo a bera nga gu pas nga ni na birika ro a birika ya. li ki ye na ni ki fu e fu 
kumbals, ko ks mbirs e l5 e toni kt fu e fo ro. mo ki mbiri e a mbira kindi ki ya u di 
ngbaro t nt kina aume ki ngbika bangiro yo, st xi ni ndu a ndu na ti kpotoro yO 
dunduko. mo ki fu e fu bakuemo berewe, ko ki mbiri e kinds ki zogo o sande, kt ya 
. fu ko we * bakuremi, mo mbiri e a mbira wenengat, mbiko mo a bi nga qu berewe te’. 
ko na gumba gure nt kina biriki gbua, kura a kina o ko ka fu a fu berewe. mo ki 
mbiri e a mbira kindi ki nyasi e. 
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subjects to leave me alone’. The prince knows that it is all just nonsense and he 
asks me “ What is troubling you ? °. I also on my side cover myself in the eyes of 
the prince; I reply to cd Master, how should I know the cause of it 1 I do not 
know why they dislike me °. The prince replies ‘ Friend, do they injure a person 
just for nothing? If a man has done nothing do they just injure him for 
nothing ? °. When I know that the suit is going against me I brush the earth 
with my hands [in thanks] before the prince. When the prince has returned to his 
private quarters I go back to the court and shoulder my bag and say to the people 
‘The prince has settled the case in my favour’. Then I leave and make for my 
home. But itso happened that the prince did not at all settle the case in my favour. 
I just deceive to get away. For my deceit is greater than that of most men. 

That man who is a deceiver is equal to deceive many men with his involved 
deceit ; his deceit surpasses that of most men, for there are those whose deceit is 
so commonplace [transparent] that people at once detect their duplicity. But 
there are others whose deceit gives all the appearance of truth, whereas, in fact, 
they deceive with the utmost cunning. 

Deceit (btrtkt) is much the same as deceit (nanga boro) for a man deceives 
(nanga) another with intent to do him ill. Such a man conspires with someone . 
who wants to kill you, he conspires with him. He comes to visit you and when 
he arrives he chats pleasantly with you; and then, as he departs, he says to you 
‘ My blood-brother would you care to accompany me to my poor home to drink 
a little not very good manioc beer which my wife filtered yesterday to go with 
porridge and poured into a little pot ? °. So I said to myself ‘ Since you are my 
blood-brother perhaps you would partake of my poor hospitality, so I had better 
come and invite you’. But, on the contrary, he deceives you on behalf of the 
man who wants to kill you. You go then with him and when you reach his home 
he gives you a fine stool [for you to sit on] and urges on his wife to make ready 
the meal for his blood-brother. He goes to his hut and has a whispered talk with 
her, saying to her ‘ What is left of my manioc beer from yesterday, give it to me 
and I will take it to my blood-brother °. Whereas, as a matter of fact, it is not 
manioc beer at all but real strong eleusine beer which he wants you to drink and 
get drunk on, so that the man who seeks vengeance on you may come and seize 
you or just kill you without more ado. While you look over there, his wife 
appears in the entrance to the hut with a very large gourd bowl in her hands, 
filled with beer to the brim and spilling over it. When you see it you are delighted, 
for it does not cross your mind that he is tricking you. She brings it and places 
it before her husband and he sips a little from the top of the bowl and then ' 
presents it to you and you drink and go on drinking and when you take your lips 
from it tears stream from your eyes, and it runs all through your body. You 
hand back the gourd to your blood-brother and he drinks of it and then puts it 
on the ground, and he says to you ‘ My blood-brother, drink deeply of it, for you 
won't see the like of it again’. He says that just out of deceit, for there is 
another bowl waiting which he is going to give you later. You drink well of it 
and finish the bowl. 
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ont ki ya u ngere ko yo bakinde ks nt ye ko ki ya fo ro we ‘ bakurems, mo zundu 
bero ka li bakinde ke’. mo ki ya fu ko ‘ at bakurems, ka mi li nga liae berewe fuo 
gi buda te re, mi ka ndu ka gbarasa gi mi buda ka a manga nga re ya’. ko ki ya 
fo ro ‘ant li nga a na mo toni gbua ni ka mbu e’. mo ki idi e, mbtko boro a saka 
nga pai na bakurens wa gu te re. mo ki zundu bero kt kuo bakinde ku ngbaro brata 
na biama mo ki mbu e; ko ki mbu e a tt ga ko. ko ki ndu berewe ku dimo yo, kt 
uka buda ku bebere qu inga nt du mbata, kt ye na nt ki fu e fo ro, mo ks mbirt e a 
mbira kindi ki fu e fu ko berewe. ko ki mbiri e a mbira kinds kt mat e barangba ro ; 
ko ki ni tona ogbo t$ e ka gita na nt sa. attkawars agi apai ko a manga ro na nt re, 
gu boro du ga ni bape na mo, ni ima ndu a ndu ki sungu ngba gu gene mo a ye ka 
ndu ngba a, a wat a ima peka ga yo biriki na gi badiaro nga boro birika re st kt sma 
lengba; mbiko bararo a kpakara a kpakara fu ni mbata, si dum a kpi nyemu ka 
manga birtki ti ni na kina badtaro. 


mo ki ni sungu a sungo kindi ki ta mbu, mo ki ns ya fu badiaro we, mo na ga. 
ko ki ya ‘ lengo du, mo ga, uru t$ be ro’. ni ki gbisi na mo kina ku ti ngbanduka 
gbua ki sa bero, mbiko ni ima ina gu pai na ye ka manga ro gene. mo ki nt ga a 
ga na kina wene ngba rago kindi ki ta da a da, kumba ki gba a gba mvuo yo m ba 
sa ki ya fo ro ‘ ako nda, mi a ya ti gu mi a bi nga ro te, mo a ga ku wart areme be 
re?’. ka ko ini pat fo ro gbe ka ko a ima nga ro ya, ko ki zi ro a zia gbua ks ga na 
mo kina ku kpuko yo ni ba sa; da kina o agumero a ye ka tumo ro m bem. 


A LETTER (DICTATED) BY A ZANDE ON HIS TRAVELS TO ONE OF HIS FRIENDS 


ako zingbali, mi sanango ro gbe; mi sanango diare gbe, naasist wili bamina ; 
mi sana ngo wili yepe gbe, nga nakesusi, ka li qualt nga kpure yo wa sa ya; $ 
sungu ki ndu kina sunge. gi gude nga siani, ka ko guali nga ya. gbra, gt sanduks 
dimo yo ue, mo ni sungu nga ki ni ngeri ku kpure yo; ka boro ye ka dà gs sandula 
` mo ki zi ni fe re gbia. mo sanango nganzi gbe na botals aa, na gbiore nga bamina na 
negbiore na unvuru fu diare. mi sanango awii gbiore dunduko. gi mt agangasi ue 
mi sanango yo dunduko. mo kedi sunge fuo gu dewili du lingara ngere yo li ye ka 
gia sangbare ngbaro, ka ya fu li we, gine pai du ms ki mere na gt ghta ka lt a ndu 
nga ku kpure yo ya, ako, ka ingi li pai, $ gumba fu ls wo nt sangbaro. 
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As you are looking around the porridge [meal] comes and he says to you ‘ My 
blood-brother, you wash your hands please to eat a meal’. You say to him ‘ Ai 
my blood-brother, I must not eat food after this beer, it would spoil my beer, and 
it would not make me feel so good '. He replies ‘ You and I will eat just a little 
of it and then leave it’. You accept because one is not in two minds about a 
matter of this kind with one’s blood-brother. So you wash your hands and break 
off and eat three or four pieces of the porridge, and then you leave off eating ; 
and your host leaves off too. Then he again enters his hut and half-fills the gourd 
used before and brings it and presents it to you, and you drink deeply of it and 
then pass it to him again. He drinks deeply from it and places it before you; 
and then he begins his joking to bound away [carry on] with it. However, while 
he does all this for you, that man who seeks vengeance on you, he has already gone 
to wait on the path which you are going to take, since they had already arranged 
this deception, he and this friend of yours who is a cheat, and all had been 
arranged well in advance, for times and places were difficult for him before and 
that is why he wished to trick you in collusion with your friend. 

You stay for a long time and are then weary, and you tell your friend that 
you must be going. He replies ‘ Very well, you had better go or the sun will set 
before you reach home’. He escorts you only to the edge of his courtyard and 
there bids you farewell, for he already knows what is going to befall you on the 
way. You leave feeling very happy and arrive at a place where the man suddenly 
rushes out of hiding in the bush and says to you ‘ O you fellow there, I said to 
myself that I would not see you, but how will you now escape me? '. Then, if he 
18 very generous to you he will not kill you but will only seize you and take you 
at once to his home; and when you are there your kinsmen can come and buy 
your freedom from him. 


A LETTER (DIOTATED) BY A ZANDE ON HIS TRAVELS TO ONE OF HIS FRIENDS 


O Zingbali, I truly salute you; and I truly salute my wife Naasisi the 
daughter of Bamina; and I truly salute the daughter of Yepe, Nakesusi, and 
she must not leave my home in any circumstances; let them just settle to their 
jobs. That boy Siani, he must not go away. Master, my two boxes in my hut, 
you keep a good watch on them in my home ; if anyone comes to take my boxes 
you seize him master. I salute Nganzi well and Botali also, also my father-in-law 
Bamina and my mother-in-law and the elder sister of my wife. I salute well the 
children of my in-laws. I salute those whom I sponsored in circumcision, both 
of them. Send a message to that sister of mine who is in Prince Ngere’s country 
for her to come to hear my command by you, saying to her, why, when I went 
travelling with my master did she not visit my home, oh she did wrong, let it be 
told her so by you. 
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MARRIAGE 

za boro ka dia de no ka si ngia uu boro ni ki fu bambata baso bisue nga gu 
boro a u gbe. ni ki raki ke ta da nt kt di gu bisue ks fu e, ni ki ya baso awere ku 
gbioru yo bawe. gi bawe baso ti e du re nga gu pa dia de na du mbata $ ki ns ye ka 
gasi nt ts e ku kumbans yo. 

i ki ni gasi nt a gasa tonitoni gbua, ni a ni ra ku ti toni rame nami ki n ye ka 
dia ni ki ni ga na ni berewe ku kpunt yo. kumba kt raki berewe ki ni ds baso sa ki 
ni danga na ni, ni ndu ka ma gi baso barangba gbtont ka sungu ti e barangba yo 
ka gumba pa de fu yo I3 ya ‘ ako gbioru ka $ a dia nga ga u de beru ya’. agbioru 
ki ni idi e, ki ya fu ni we ‘+ wilu pas ti ni te, mo ni di ga de a dia, ka u ya nga fo 
ro mo fu he kina ku rogo dunduko te, mo ka ndu ka fu gbigbita baso fu ru kumba ku 
wilu, bambiko mara de wa guguda, guguda na kita nga ya; ka s 2$ ba guguda ligo 
ngua yo ni uka gt guguda re kindi ku ti agara, mbiko si + na ya tt ni mara de wa 
kina guguda ’. 


gbions ki nt gual t$ e ka ga. kumba ki raki t$ e, mamu age ki tona ko kt nt za 
ka ndu ku gbioko yo ki ya ‘ negbtoru u ye ka dic diaru sa age lt ye ka sunguda gau 
age’ — bambiko gu deta dia nt mara ki nt nge a nge fuo ni nt a he nga ka sunguda 
ga kumbans age te bambtko wo si a du mbata. 


gi ti e du gi gara $ na fu baso ku ti sangba abolomu ka i fu nga baso si ks sust 
aboro kirue ya; azande ki ni ya we ngba nga ti ra bambiko fu mo gu bakere baso fuo 
ade mo kt ta ya ni a manga wene pas fo ro ns kt ye mere kina fuo akumba. mo na 
za ka bera, pat gu bakere baso mo na fu fuo ni ni ki nt mangi gt pas ku lì he re ka 
8$ ngba nga t$ ru ya. st azande na ya ti mi we tipa fu mara ka si a du nga wa gu 
na du mbata ya si ngba a ngba a tt ra, mbiko ade a gbera gara abolomu ks susi. 
wo du pa rogo ade t$ e du gt gara. 


were $ kt nt gasa gi de a gasa were tonitoni mi ki ta hini kumbam ti e mbiko 1 na 
gasa nt kina ku nakumbani yo mbata — were ni ki ta hint kumbant ti e bals ks m 
ya we, ‘na de si ngba i gasi nga gt de fu kumbals re, ko na rugu ls na ga ko sunge, 
mbiko + bi ga ko duguru baso be yo, st na kiya a kiya’. nah ky ni za t$ e ka ida a 
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MARRIAGE 

When & man marries a woman here, if he is à wealthy man he makes a first 
payment of five spears, that is a man who is really rich.! Then he waits a while 
and then he takes another five and gives them, and he says that makes ten his 
in-laws have received.? These ten? spears are what were given first so that they 
might hand her over to her husband. They hand her over little by httle, and 
after she has slept in her husband's home just a few nights her mother comes to 
take her back home. The husband waits again and then he takes a single spear 
and brings it and goes with this spear and places it before his father- (or brother-) 
in-law and crouches before him to speak wife-talk to them, saying ‘O my in-law 
do not let my wife be taken from me’. The in-laws consent, telling him ‘ Yes my 
son, it does not matter, you are married to your wife, I am not going to say to 
you that you must hand over all at once now for then you might give me bad 
spears,4 husband of my daughter, for bridewealth is like a rubbish-heap, a 
rubbish-heap does not cease ; if they make a rubbish-heap at the base of a tree 
and empty refuse on to it for years, so that is why they say that bridewealth is 
like a rubbish-hesp ’. 

The son-in-law departs for home. There he remains till it is the season of 
termites when he goes to his in-laws and says ‘ My mother-in-law I have come to 
get my wife to collect termites, that she may watch my termites '—for when 
enough spears have been paid for her she would not refrain from helping her 
husband to collect his termites. For so it has been in the past.* 

What happens to-day is that people pay bridewealth as the British tell them, 
that is, the spears must not exceed twenty. Azande are pleased with this, for 
you may give a great many spears for a woman and think that she will treat you 
well, then she goes off after men. Then you reflect on the many spears you have 
given for her: that she should act thus on them does not seem good to you. So 
Azande say about it with regard to giving bridewealth that rf it 1s not the same 
as of yore they are glad, for women have been bad in British days, very bad. 
Such is marriage these days.* 

So they then hand over this girl when she is very small, and until she gets 
used to her husband they hand her over to her husband's mother first —then 
when she gets to know her husband her father says thus, ‘ Mother of the woman 
it were well that this woman should be given to her husband for him to instruct 
her about his work, for look at his many spears that we have, they keep on 
increasing’. The mother agrees with this and says about it ' All right, you 

! Otherwise one or two spears. 2 Not to his in-laws but to himself and his kin. 

? Not necessarily ten, that is just a round number—it may be only five or six. 


1 In his desire to satisfy his in-laws. They would test his spears to see if they were of good 
quality metal. 

5 She would also help with the gardens, at any rate in the year before she comes finally to live 
with her husband. He would build her a granary and while still living with her parents she would 
come and plant in his home and look after her crops there so as to have something to start on. 

* This is the opinion of the younger men rather than of the older men with marriageable 
daughters. Even the younger men, or many of them, who wish to marry feel that the older method 
of paying bridewealsh had advantages—it gave them more geourity in the union. 
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ki ya ti e * 4, mo bafa swa ku ts gu rago re, na ka mo kura bara benge ka dia kondoli 
koyo kx ya wa i a ye ka gasa lk pai a manga là yo, ku kumbali yo, benge sali ngbanga 


tre’. 


v ki ni quart ka sa ngunge, ka zt akondo, ka wora buda, nga gu i na gasa ni 
bakere gasigasi nt ku kumbans yo. atamens ks tindi ngunge, anani ki tindi abuda 
a à —* ki m za ti e ka ndu ku kumban yo — + ye kè kuru ku kumbant yo — gi 
kumba re, ka si du wa ko a rogo ade mbata + kt ni za ka manga wene bakinde tipa 
gi negbioko re, ki wegi rago dimo yo ngadangada ka ma liae koyo fu nt. kumba ku 
wilins ki ni guari ki ni di baso ki ni ndu ka waga ha ngbadimo, negbioni ye ka lima 
auro e ka ndu ka bi ti ga ni bambu yo mbiko ni a da nga dimo kpuni yo mbata te, 
nga gs negbtons re. 


t ki m de gy buda ti e re, ka si du wa paranga bakumba nga gi bakumba re, ka 
st du wa buda ye ngenge + tindi e ku bai yo mbiko bai a du nga kina o u ni lits ga 
u ku kporo i a gasa ga u de na ni te. i ki ni za ti e ka tinda gt buda nga ha re ku 
bant yo; bani za ti e ka mbira ha ka li wene bakinde na kondo ka ndu ka vu ku 
wilins yo ti e ki ni ya ‘ ako wilu mo ni ilisa ru gbe, mo a ra a ra kumboru ni lengo !’. 
wo du tipa ga rogo ade pai. l 


WHAT ANNOYS MEN 

were, gu pas na gbera ti aboro gbe s$ nga, ka boro a ndu na diami sa gbere, 
watadu dra gument, agi ade re, ga yo pai nga do gbere kina gi kumba ni na gi gi 
wilt na kumba ni. ka boro bi kura ni, ni ni nungba gi diant re watadu gi dia 
gumens re ns ki ndu na ni ni kina ngbanga. ka $ gumba a fu gbia yo gu boro re ni 
na nungba diaro ts gbere, gbia ki ya gu boro re, ni fu baso bawe wa ni ni nungba 
dia kurani, mbiko nyemu de ni na nanga ns. were ka si du wat ka kpata ti ni $ ki 
ndu na ni ku barangba gu bakumba ni ki ya pos te, ‘+ mbu e a mbu ka pida a ku 
tt kura a, mbiko ami ru kporo na kina agu aboro re sa, ka pai du wo berewe ami ki 
ndu na ni ni ngbanga ka dia kina mara be roni’. ono ka ngia bakumba ni ki mo 
ka ruga awili m ya fu yo, awira wa oni na ye na agi aboro e ya i na wi ga ont ade 
ka ons nungba nga ga yo de ya; oni e yo 4 ya nungba ga ont bere we ons zi yo a zio. 
ono wa du yo ns kina agu aboro ons ra kporo na yo, + na bera a ya wa ams na ini ro 
gbe, ka ami du dimo yo na ga ams ade m na kura ami ki yembu ni ya ni ye ka 
mbira buda. 


were bant ks ta pa were gu wilins boro mi nungba diani ni ki ni ya fu gu boro 
re wa bas na za ru ‘ka mo sa nga ru wa ira mere ya, ka mo sa nga ru wa 
mvuguru ya. mo gunde ti ru, ka mo nungba diaru berewe u a e nga a fo ro te’. 
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consult the rubbing-board oracle about the timing, and if you consult the poison 
oracle take a fowl to her name about where she is going to, saying that when she 
is sent to her husband will misfortune fall on her there, in her husband’s home, 
let the poison oracle decide on the matter ’.? 

They then grind flour, catch chicken, and brew beer, that is at the big 
sending-off of her to her husband. Her younger sisters carry the flour, her 
mothers carry the beer also—and they start off to her husband’s home—they 
arrive at her husband’s home—and if this husband has already married wives 
they begin to prepare a fine meal for the mother-in-law and to sweep very clean 
the inside of a hut to present her there with food. The husband of her daughter 
gets up and takes a spear and goes and places it on the threshold of the hut 
where his mother-in-law is to enter over it to go to see her hut, for this is the 
first time she has entered his home,® that is, this mother-in-law. 

Then they take the beer, and if the husband is a young man, and if there is 
plenty of beer they carry it to his father for his father is not present when he 
eats his in the home to which they bring his wife. So they carry this beer to the 
home of the father. His father drinks it and eats a good meal with chicken, and 
then he blesses (blows out water) his son, saying ' O my son, you have greatly 
honoured me, may you live long in my stead !’. Such is the business of marriage. 


WHAT ANNOYS MEN 

Now, that which annoys men much is that if & man goes to a dance with his 
wife or the wife of a [close] relative and these women, according to their custom, 
dance behind their husbands or the relatives of their husbands, and then a man 
sees another man bump into his wife or into the wife of his kinsman he takes the 
matter to court. If it is spoken before the prince that man who bumped into the 
wife in the dancing, the prince will say that man should pay ten spears since he 
bumped into the other’s wife, for it was lust which overcame him. And if they 
shad a quarrel about it and went to court an elder would say ' It does not matter, 
let them leave it alone for they are neighbours, and if it happens again they can 
take it to court for compensation from you’. But then the elder starts to ad- 
monish the young, telling them that as people suspect that they have congress 
with their women, don’t bump into them ; let them bump into your women and 
you take them up on it. But since you are neighbours they think that as they 
know you well, if they are in their huts with their women they will ask you to 
come and drink beer. 

( When his father has spoken thus to his son and then a man bumps into his 
wife he says to that man that since his father had quieted him down, ' Don't 
make me out a yam, don’t make me out a melon. You be oareful for if you 
bump into my wife again I will not let you off’. 


' Even if her husband is already married they hand the wife over first to his father and mother. 
The father would call her ‘ wife’ and joke and be familiar with her. He might even sleep with 
her—but this in old times and not considered quite correct. 

* Before this she had restrioted her visite to his father's home. 


HOW ORAL IS ORAL LITERATURE? 
By Ruta FINNEGAN 


The study of oral literature is among the many areas to which Wilfred 
Whiteley made an important contribution. He was one of the founder editors 
of the extensive ‘ Oxford Library of African Literature ', and played an essential 
part in both the development of the study of African oral literature and the 
maintenance of scholarly standards through generous encouragement and 
informed advice to colleagues and students working in this area. His primary 
interest was in Africa but, with his background in Classical studies and his 
continuing co-operation with American folklorists, he also took a wide com- 
parative approach to oral literature. It is appropriate therefore to devote this 
paper, in a volume in his memory, to some comments on one aspect of oral 
literature viewed in a comparative context. 

The term ‘ oral’ is clearly a useful one. When it is used, as has become 
frequent nowadays, to qualify ' literature ’ it indicates the necessary differentia- 
tion from written literature and at the same time states this in a positive way : 
it is ‘ oral’ rather than just the negative ‘ unwritten’. I want, however, to 
suggest there are a number of different meanings and implications associated 
with the term, and that it is important to sort out some of the various ways in 
which a piece of literature is said to be ‘ oral’. This may contribute towards 
more pointed discussions of the various characteristics of oral literature and 
at the same time perhaps serve to remove some of the slightly mystic awe 
that often seems to attach to the term ‘ oral’. 


I 


At first sight, there is a clear and common-sense way in which to differen- 
tiate between oral and written literature: by reference to the society (or cultural 
context) in which it takes place. Literature is inevitably oral where all literary 
production, performance, and consumption—indeed all communication—is 
fully oral and there is a total absence of literacy. An immediate dichotomy 
springs to mind here, one propagated both by ‘ conventional wisdom’ and by 
the writings of classic sociologists, which helps to fill out this context for oral 
literature. The picture is of non-literate societies as small-scale and homo- 
geneous, ‘ oral’, dominated by tradition at least and probably also by religion 
and ascribed kinship, unself-conscious, perhaps more organic and close to nature 
than ourselves, and certainly untouched by mechanization, advanced tech- 
nology, and mass culture. (I will call this type A.) Over against this, it is com- 
mon to set the opposed type of society, our own: literate, dominated by the 
tradition of the written word; secular and rationalistio; oriented towards 
achievement and individual development ; at the same time, highly mechanized, 
perhaps bound together by artificial rather than natural links, and with a well- 
developed technology (type B). In the former, oral literature naturally flourishes, 
in the latter written literature. 
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Up to a point such distinctions are straightforward and useful enough. It is 
srue that there are difficulties about accepting the contrasting types as universal 
generalizations but if they are merely regarded as two poles with a continuum 
Detween, or as a model to illuminate reality, they can perhaps cast a useful 
somparative perspective on the data.+ 

A further step is often taken, however, which radically affects the analysis 
of oral literature. This is to assume that these polar types occur commonly 
enough for one to be able to take for granted that the former—type A—is not 
only one obvious context for oral literature but is in fact its most typical and, as 
it were, natural context.? This assumption is an understandable one, connecting 
as it does both with classic sociological theorizing and with our own romantic 
ideas about the Primitive. Unfortunately it also gives a misleading impression 
of the nature and practice of oral literary activity and has led to mistaken ideas 
in its analysis. Contrary to our natural first assumptions on this, the polar 
type A—non-literate, undifferentiated, tradition-bound, and so on—is not 
proved to be the most common setting for the practice of oral literature nor is it 
certain that it is more ‘ normal’ for oral literature to be practised in such a type 
of society. 

This may sound a surprising or far-fetched assertion, but under this head I 
am only trying to stress some very obvious and straightforward points that are 
sometimes overlooked. 

First, there is the fact that by far the largest majority of the examples of 
oral literature which we possess and analyse have not been collected from pure 
type A cultures. In practice it is rare for collectors and recorders to operate 
except in conditions that to some extent or another run counter to an A-type 
society. True, there may be some rare and partial exceptions, but by and large 
the recording of our examples of oral literature could never have been made in 
the first place without the presence of writing and/or some penetration by 
foreign observers, and without the support of administrative, missionary, 
or educational facilities of at least a rudimentary kind. We are perhaps so 
ready to picture our oral items as coming from some ‘ uncontaminated ’ and 
* primitive ' oral stage of culture, that we ignore the conditions in which our 
examples were for the most part actually recorded: often, written down by 
schoolboys for their missionary teachers and researchers, painfully dictated by 
oral practitioners prepared to spend time with some foreign observer or travel 
to an urban and scholarly centre, or observed by visitors complete with back-up 
apparatus and train of hangers-on. This is not in the least to denigrate the ' 
methods or achievements of early or more recent collectors. But to pretend that 
most collections were made in a pure and primitive type of culture of the kind 


1 At any rate, I am not intending to argue the point here. 

2 There is not space to illustrate the statement fully here, but some examples can be found in 
one form or another in, e.g., M. Leach and T. P. Coffin (ed.), The critics and the ballad, Carbondale, 
Southern Illinois University Press, 1961, esp. p. 7; D. Buchan, The ballad and the folk, London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1972, esp. oh. iii. 
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pictured is to allow a sentimental romanticism to take the place of objective 
assessment of the facts. 

It can, of course, be retorted that the conditions in which oral pieces have 
recently been collected are merely contingent and nothing to do with the real 
nature of oral literature which presumably existed for millennia in the ‘ pure 
primitive state ’ before writing was ever invented and for even longer in areas 
of non-liter&cy before, say, their recent penetration by European literate 
traditions. This is doubtless true. But for detailed scholarly investigation we 
can scarcely afford to spend over-long on speculation about what must or might 
have been so in the past, but instead must concentrate on analysing the examples 
of oral literature we do have access to either directly or in texts or recordings— 
and, painful though it may be to admit it, one has to face the unromantic truth 
that extremely few or none of these are directly recorded from the polar type of 
primitive culture envisaged in the common dichotomy. 

There is also the point that there is in any case great variety among in- 
digenous cultures themselves. Certainly there are wide areas in which (until 
fairly recently) people had basically no contact with the written word at all: 
Polynesia for instance, the interior of New Guinea, the Australian aborigines, or 
many of the American Indian groups. But a large number even of the cultures : 
most readily classed as ‘ primitive’ in fact lived at least on the edges of a 
literate tradition. Jt is easy to overlook this—again perhaps due to our romanti- 
cizing worship of ‘ the primitive '—but one need only cite the influence of, say, 
China, with its learned civilization, over vast areas of Asia. the effects of Arabic 
learning and the religion of ‘the Book’ in so many parts of Africa, or the 
impact of Roman and Christian learning on oral and vernacular forms in 
medieval Europe. As Jack Goody sums it up: 

` At least during the past 2,000 years, the vast majority of the peoples of the 

world (most of Eurasia and much of Africa) have lived . . . in cultures which 

were influenced in some degree by the circulation of the written word, by ' 
the presence of groups or individuals who could read and write.... There 
are large areas of the world where the fact of writing and the existence of the 
book have to be taken into account, even in discussing “ traditional ” 
societies '.5 
Once more, it has to be accepted that quite a number of the cultures normally 
classified as primitive have in fact had generations or centuries of contact with 
literacy and that the exemples of oral literature we study are really just as likely 
` to come from a culture of this kind as from one traditionglly untouched by any 
experience of literacy. 3 & 

As well as differences in the degree of contact with literacy, societies can also 
be differentiated according to the degree of specialization in literary activity. In 
some there is little—thus fitting in with assumptions about the polar type A as 
far at least as literature is concerned. But in a number of others there is a 


3 J. Goody, Literacy $n traditional societies, Cambridge, University Press, 1908, 4—b. 
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definite tradition of literary and intellectual specialization. In such cultures 
there may be a conscious learned tradition in which literary specialists deliber- 
ately train new recruits into their acquired skills—the poetic training in 
Ruanda,‘ for instance, the Maori ' schools of learning *,5 the Uzbek singer- 
teachers with their various pupils, and perhaps the medieval Irish bardic 
schools.” These often involve careful control over recruitment and, sometimes, 
monopoly over particular types of literary productions, and seem far from 
the unconscious and undifferentiated kind of culture sometimes assumed as the 
characteristic context for oral literature. Again, this point is not just about the 
exceptional case, for a large proportion of recorded oral literature—for instance 
the vast corpus of oral epic poetry from Central Asia—in fact comes from this 
land of context. 

Differentiating oral literature by reference to a social context of a particular 
kind, then, does not look as promising as at first sight. Indeed, popular assump- 
tions about the normal context for oral literature would seem to result in 
positively misleading conclusions about the main body of oral literature which 
is actually available for study. 

There is, however, one assumption which, if correct, would make the oriterion 
of social context—even of the extreme type A variety—a justifiable one after 
all, despite the apparent evidence against it. I want now to turn briefly to this 
line of argument, 

It used to be believed thas oral literary forms could survive unchanging over 
generations, even centuries or millennia, by virtue of transmission through 
immutable ‘ oral tradition". This kind of assumption is still sometimes repeated 
even today. In West Africa, for instance, Hausa oral tales are said to ‘lead 
right back into the mists of a remote past ' 8 and contemporary Ewe poems are 
‘known’ to be ‘almost as old as the Ewe people themselves ',? whereas in 
Britain ‘ the traditional ballad, in the main, was the product of the pre-literate 
rural community living in an atmosphere of beliefs and rituals of immemorial 
antiquity ’.1° Again, the introduction to a recent children’s collection of African 
tales dates them back to the distant past: 

‘ Down from the faraway North close upon 2,000 years ago, came the great 

Migration of the Bantu tribes; and down from the North with them came 

the age-old Folk-tales of the People ’.11 


tA Kagame, La poésie dynastique aw Rwanda, Bruxelles, Institut Royal Colonial Belge, 
1951, 24. 
5 E. Best, The Maori school of learning (Dominion Museum Monograph 8), Wellington, 1923. 
* N. K. Chadwick and V. Zhirmunsky, Oral epics of Central Asia, Cambridge, University Press, 
1969, 330 ff. 
* E. Knott, Irish classical poetry, Dublin, Colm Ó Lochlainn, 1967, 43. 
* H. A. 8. Johnston, A selection of Hausa stories, Oxford, Clarendon Pres, 1966, p. xlix. 
? G. Adali-Mortty, ‘Ewe poetry ’, in U. Beier red.), Introduction to A frican literature, London, 
Longmans, 1967, 3. 
1? V. de Bola Pinto and A. E. Rodway, T'he common muse : popular British ballad poetry from 
the 15th to the 20th century, Harmondsworth, Penguin, 1965, 20. 
1 P. Savory, Fireside tales from the north, Cape Town, Timmins, 1966, 11. 
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Now if this kind of presumption were true then the idea of oral literature as 
naturally and essentially belonging to a truly primitive type of culture (type A) 
might be tenable. Oral literature could be seen as & kind of survival from an 
earlier stage of society to which it originally and fundamentally belonged, 
which merely came to us as a kind of fossil through unchanging oral tradition. 
This indeed was the common view in nineteenth-century evolutionary anthropo- 
logy and folklore. But there is just too much evidence of the typical change- 
ability and variety of orally-delivered forms to accept this view without question 
and in any case the popular evolutionist and romanticist preconceptions that 
underpinned these theories of survivals from earlier stages of society do not 
nowadays find ready acceptance. But one aspect of this general approach does 
still attract a number of adherents. This is the idea that something in the oral 
tradition, ‘ transmitted orally °’, can and often does preserve itself uncontami- 
nated and pure, as it were, even in cultures where written literature also circu- 
lates. If so, the existence of literacy or even of administrative and educational 
‘ modernization ’ need not prevent one regarding the existing oral literary forms 
as continuing untouched in the traditional ways and treating them as 4f they 
occurred in the context of a polar type A society. In some sense, indeed, they 
could be seen as essentially belonging to that type of social context, even though 
the actually existing setting happened to be very different. 

At best, this assumption must be regarded as a controversial one. Itis now 
increasingly recognized that this somewhat romantic idea of the parallel un- 
touched oral forms does not often fit with the empirical evidence. There may 
be some cases where this has happened, but that this is the normal and typical 
process is very difficult to maintain in the face of the evidence of the frequent 
close interaction between written and oral forms. 

Examples of this interaction abound. One of the best-studied cases concerns 
English and Scottish ballads, where there has been a long history of mutual 
influence between oral and written forms. Richmond has even demonstrated 
some of the effects of scribal and typographical errors on oral forms and con- 
cludes that ‘the printed page is nearly as much the property of the “folk” 
as is oral tradition ’.12 Similarly in parts of Africa, the distribution of writing in 
the Arabic script has often involved interaction between oral and written forms ; 
the Hausa ‘ Song of Bagauda ’, for instance, appears in both written and un- 
written forms,!? and the same sometimes applies with Swahili verse where 
written genres influence orally-composed forms and vice versa. Again the 
medieval Chinese ballad-singers’ art was indeed an oral one and their composi- 
tions were designed for the ear not the eye. Nevertheless the singers sometimes 


11 W. E. Richmond, * Some effects of soribal and typographical error on oral tradition ', in 
Leach and Coffin (ed.), The critics and the ballad, 225. 

13 M, Hiskett, ‘The “Song of Bagauda” : a Hausa king list and homily in verse’, BSOAS, 
xxvu, 3, 1964, 640-67; XXVII, 1, 1965, 112-35; XXVII, 2, 1965, 363-85. 

14 See e.g. A. Werner, ‘Swahili poetry’, BSOS, 1, 2, 1918, 113-27; L. Harris, Swahili 
poetry, Oxford, Clarendon Presa, 1962, 3-5; W. H. Whiteley, The dialects and verse of Pemba, 
Kampala, East African Swahili Committee, 1958. 
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relied on brief written notes ‘to jog their memory before and during the 
performance’ or even on written compositions by ‘a professionally skilled 
author’ who wrote specifically for performance; the ballads also appear in 
printed versions designed for literate readers.15 With the great epic cycle of 
Gesar in Tibet and Mongolia, the many oral and written versions have probably 
been interdependent over at least three centuries.!9 The Yugoslav oral epics, too, 
to mention one final example, are one of the most celebrated cases of oral 
composition and it would be difficult to argue that we are not here dealing with a 
truly oral art form. And yet it is clear that these oral smgers sometimes used 
written sources for their compositions. One of the most impressive recorded 
epics, the 12,000 line ‘ The wedding of Smailagi¢ Meho ’, was first learnt by the 
singer Avdo Međedović from ‘ an inexpensive little song book.... Avdo was 
illiterate, but... Hivzo had gradually read the song-book version to Avdo, a 
version of less than 2,200 lines ’.17 And it has indeed been observed for many 
years that in Yugoslavia the written and oral forms ‘ flowed into each other: 
the heroic songs chanted by the guslars [minstrels] found their way into literature 
while written stories reached the guslari who turned them into decasyllabic 
lines '.18 

The abundance of examples of this kind helps to bring home that the relation 
between oral and written forms need not just be one of parallel and independent 
coexistence, far less of mutual exclusion, but can easily exhibit constant and 
positive interaction. Indeed it becomes clear that this sort of situation may well 
be just as normal and Characteristic a setting for oral literature as the extreme 
type A ‘primitive’ and non-literate culture postulated in the classic dichotomy. 

This point is not without significance for it means that we need no longer 
regard this sort of oral literature and the culture in which it occurs as some 
special kind of transitional type. In fact such situations are far from odd and 
unnatural—as they have sometimes been represented—nor do they need a 
special kind of explanation in terms, for instance, of being a half-way stage 
between two polar types like ‘ traditional’ and ‘ modern’ or even ‘ oral’ and 
‘visual’. On the contrary the kind of situation in which there is some literacy 
and written literature but at the same time an absence of mass literacy, accom- 
panied not surprisingly by circulation of literature in oral form, often with at 
least some interaction with written literature—this situation is probably much 
more common throughout the world today and perhaps also throughout many 
centuries of human history, than that of the pure oral settmg. This point is 
scarcely new or startling, and will indeed probably seem only too obvious to 
many scholars in, say, historical or Orientalist studies but it has so often been 


15 M. Dole£elová-Velingerová and J. I. Crump (tr.), Ballad of the hidden dragon (Liu Chsh-yfian 
chu-kung-tiao), Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1971, 2. 

18 R. A. Stein, Recherches sur l'épopée et le barde au Tibet, Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1950, esp. ch. iii. 

17 A. B. Lord, The singer of tales, New York, Atheneum, 1965, 79. 

18 D, Subotié, Yugoslav popular ballads, their origin and development, Cambridge, University 
Press. 1923, 90. ` 
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obscured by the traditionalist leanings of many anthropologists and folklorists, 
not to speak of the more mystical speculations about pure and natural ‘ oral 
tradition ’ in the romantic movement, that it is worth emphasizing the point 
here. 

The long existence of ‘ marginal’ literacy has already been stressed. But 
one also needs to remember that in many areas of the world mass literacy is even 
now still only a far-off ideal; around 1970, for instance, nearly half of the adult 
population in Asia was illiterate, nearly three-quarters in the Arab states and 
Africa, and over one-third in the world as a whole.!? Thus with still many 
millions illiterate, and presumably many more only semi-literate, it is hardly 
surprising to encounter the contemporary existence of oral literary forms. 
Historically too one encounters the same kind of pattern. In the Classical 
world, for instance, literacy was clearly valued and written literature abundant 
but at the same time there was a closely related oral aspect for at least some of 
this written literature was ‘ published’ or otherwise circulated by being read 
aloud to an audience. Similarly in medieval China, the use at times of notes or 
written versions has already been mentioned, while in medieval Europe oral 
delivery was the norm: ‘most people heard rather than read...[and] the 
popularity of the minstrel in the days when books and readers were few and 
when theatres offered no rival attractions, cannot be overestimated ’.2° This 
recalls the sort of situations in recent Africa where long narrative poems in 
Hausa and Swahili exist in written form but are also not infrequently declaimed 
or intoned to a listening audience. 

Indeed, when one realizes that oral forms can perfectly well coexist and 
interact with written ones and can flourish in cultures characterized by lesser or 
greater degrees of literacy it becomes obvious that there is no reason why some 
oral literary forms should not also exist in cultures with high or even universal 
literacy. And this, of course, is exactly what one finds as soon as the question is 
raised: The Opies have well documented the existence of children’s verse and 
nursery rhymes in Britain, circulating and probably often composed orally, 
and one can add instances like the modern lumberers’ songs in Ontario *3 or the 
many football songs or protest verses which, wherever they first originated, 
certainly find their full realization in public performance. Something of the 
same thing can be said of popular songs or various literary forms on radio and 
television which, even 4f composed and transmitted originally in written form, 
are only fully actualized through non-written circulation—whether through 
direct word-of-mouth, gramophone records, tapes, or broadcasts. The mass 
media may have added an extra dimension, but the basic situation is not so odd. 


19 UNESCO Statistical Yearbook, 1971, [pub.] 1972. 

30 Ruth Crosby, ‘ Oral delivery in the Middle Ages’, Speculum, xr, 1, 1936, 90, 03. 

41 R. Finnegan, Oral literature in Africa, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1970, 50-1, 169 ff. 

?! I and P. Opie, The lore and language of schoolchildren, 1959, and The Oxford dictionary of 
nursery rhymes, 1951, both published by Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

*3 E. Fowke, Lumbering songs from the northern woods, Austin and London, University of 
Texas Press, 1970. 
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The process of composing in written form with the definite aim that the finished 
piece should be orally delivered has many parallels. One could cite the broad- 
sheet ballads—written, but intended to be sung, modern Irish street ballads,?* 
the Old French epic like the Roman de Renard which was ‘ intended for recitation 
in public ’,25 the various medieval compositions discussed in Crosby’s classic 
article,2* the Chinese ballads which were sometimes composed by ‘ cultivated 
professional artists ' for performance by ‘ courtesan-entertainers . . . the outcasts 
of Chinese society ’,2” or the written but sometimes orally delivered Swahili 
and Hausa poems. One could extend this further, and suggest that any literary 
form which is often, or even sometimes, performed has at least an element of 
oral-ness about it: plays, ‘ jazz poetry ^, words that go with musical composi- 
tions like opera or oratorio, or indeed any poetry that is spoken or read aloud— 
and with the tradition of poetry recitals in, say, England along with the recent 
insistence of certain modern poets on public performance as their preferred 
mode of publication,?® this may be more central than it seems at first sight. 
Once this element of performance comes in, even the embodiment of a piece in 
printed form—often said to fix it so that word-perfect reproduction becomes the 
norm—does not exclude the sort of variability in the active realization of the 
piece that is so characteristic of oral forms. This is fairly obvious in the case of 
music and it also applies in the instances of oral/written interaction mentioned 
earlier. But one can also find it in the case of plays, where not only is omission 
and compression fully acceptable—modes of variation recognized as charac- 
teristic of oral literature—but even sometimes more positive variation. It is 
interesting too to note the preparedness of a poet like Adrian Mitchell to 
improvise when orally delivering his own poetry: ‘I change poems when I 
read them aloud '.3? 

The over-all conclusion, then, must be that, far from only or normally 
existing in purely ‘ primitive ’ and non-literate contexts, oral literary forms can 
also exist in conditions marked by marginal or even full literacy, and that some 
coexistence and often interaction with written literature is in practice the most 
common form as far as the corpus of collected or collectable material goes. 


U 


By this stage in the argument we seem to have reached a point at which we 
can only discuss a continuum rather than a distinction between oral and written 
literature, and the term ‘ oral’ has become so wide in application as to risk 


14 As in Colm © Lochlainn’s collection (Irish street ballads, New York, Corinth Books, 1960). 

15 M. Curschmann, ‘ Oral poetry in mediaeval English, French and German literature: some 
notes on recent research ’, Speculum, XLII, 1, 1907, p. 51, n. 5I. 

15 Crosby, art. cit., 100 ff. 

17 DoleXelová-Velingerová and Crump, op. o:t., 8. 

28 See, e.g., M. Horovitz (ed.), Children of Albion : poetry of the ‘ Underground’ in Britan, 
Harmondsworth, Penguin, 1969, esp. the concluding essay (' Afterwords') by M. Horovitz, 
316 ff. 

1* Quoted in Horovitz, op. oit., 358. 
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blurring the whole initial differentiation between oral and written. To make 
this point about continuity rather than dichotomy is, indeed, one of my two 
main aims in this paper. 

But we cannot just stop there. The term ‘ oral’ will continue to be used— 
and rightly so—and it is relevant to consider further its various modes of 
application. My second main aim, therefore, is to mention briefly some of the 
ways the term can and perhaps should be used. 

If one omits the criterion of the over-all social context which, I have argued, 
is an unsatisfactory means for differentiating oral literature, there seem to be 
three, or perhaps four, main criteria according to which a piece of literature is 
classified as oral or not. These are: mode of composition; mode of transmis- 
sion ; actualization in performance; and perhaps sources. I will not spend time 
on the fourth criterion, for though supposed oral sources or a period of ‘ oral 
transmission" are sometimes involved as an implicit criterion for some piece 
being classified as ‘ oral’, this tends to be highly speculative and, when it can be 
studied in detail, to fall in with the question of transmission; but I shall discuss 
the other three possible criteria in turn. Each is & helpful and illuminating one, 
but at the same time involves some difficulties in application, if only because 
there are occasions when they conflict, and it is thus important to explore a little 
further' what each criterion might imply. 

First, the mode of composition. According to this, for a piece to be ‘ oral’ 
it must. have been composed orally, without the use of writing and perhaps in 
interaction with an audience. But here we do run into certain difficulties. Some 
scholars, like Lord and the various adherents of the ‘ oral-formulaic’ school, 
would define oral in terms of one particular kind of oral composition. ‘ Oral’, 
writes Lord, ‘ does not mean merely oral presentation.... What is important 
is not the oral performance but rather the composition during oral perform- 
ance, 9? What Lord means here is elaborated in his illuminating study of oral 
narrative poetry in Yugoslavia in the 1930’s: it is the type of oral composition 
that in a sense takes place simultaneously with performance and in which the 
poet is able to produce lengthy narrative poetry without the use of writing and 
without interrupting the flow of his narration. For Lord composition and 
performance are not just simultaneous acts, they are merely two different 
aspects of the same act in which the poet produces his own unique composition / 
performance. Lord’s work has marked such a step forward in the analysis of 
oral literature and been so (rightly) admired that it is often not realized how 
' restrictive a definition of oral composition this is. It specifically excludes any 
oral compositions which are handed on word for word, like certain religious 
texts.** ' And while it is true that this kind of immutability is probably un- 
common in oral literature, it still seems unreasonable to exclude such cases as 
not truly oral just because they do not fit the Yugoslav or Russian model. 


30 Lord, op. oit., 5. 
?1 op. at., p. 280, n. 9. 
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More serious is the exolusion of long-considered and deliberate oral composition 
prior to performance, as in the case of certain oral lyrics. There is clear evidence 
that this at least sometimes happens, and even if in such cases there is also 
something of the kind of variation in performance that Lord stresses, clearly we 
find here an extra dimension not covered in his definition of oral composition? 
It would seem perverse to exclude the composition of poems by Netsilik Eskimo 
poets, for instance, where ‘ a man who wants to compose a song may long walk 
to and fro in some solitary place, arranging his words while humming a melody 
which he also has to make up °, or the poetic process in the Gilbert Islands in 
the Pacific in which the poet often spends several days alone, polishing and 
repolishing the poem with which he is ‘in travail ’,3¢ or the long-drawn-out 
processes of composition of Tonga and Ila lyrics or Chopi choral compositions in 
central África. One must surely include such cases as instances of oral 
composition. Though, if one does, one then has to face the problem of how to 
classify an apparently exactly similar process of composition by a poet (say, in a 
literate culture) who worked out the words of his poem in his head and only later 
wrote them down—would not this too be oral composition ? And, if not, what 
about the case of a similar process of composition followed by oral dictation to a 
local scribe or foreign collector ? It seems that some problems about exact 
application and interpretation are bound to remain if one presses oral composi- 
tion as a criterion even where one tries to widen the restrictive definition of the 
oral-formulaic approach and tone down some of its somewhat over-confident 
assertions.®® In fine, the criterion of mode of composition is clearly a useful and 
relevant one, but neither self-evident nor absolute. 

The criterion of transmission by oral means 1s another common basis for 
differentiating oral literature. This sometimes means little more than that a 
given item circulates or is actualized by oral means. This is clear and relevant 
enough, though one might need to go on to inquire about the degree to which it 
circulates by oral compared to written means and end up with a relative rather 
than absolute distinction. In this sense it really coincides with the criterion of 
performance. But oral transmission is also sometimes taken in the sense of the 
oral handing on of some item over long periods of time in a relatively unchanged 


32 Lord is very confident about his own definition : ‘ we now know exactly what 18 meant by 
these terms [“ oral poet "" and “ oral poems "], at least insofar as manner of composition is con- 
cerned ' (op. oit., 141). 

3° K. Rasmussen, The Netsilik Eskimos. Social life and spiritual oulture (Report of Fifth Thule 
Expedition 1921-4, viz, 1-2), Copenhagen, Gyldendal, 1931, 320. 

74 A, Grimble, Return to the islands, London, Murray, 1957, 200, 204—5. 

*5 A. M. Jones, African music (Rhodes-Livingstone Museum Occasional Paper 2), 1943. 
1l ff.; H. T. Tracey, Chopi musicians, London, Oxford University Press for the International 
African Institute, 1948, 2 ff. 

7° e.g. the assumption by some of its adherents that the tost for a medieval or Classical text 
being ‘ oral’ is an ‘ oral-formulaic’ style. As has been pointed out forcefully in somo recent 
publications, formulaic styles also ocour in written texte (see, e.g., Curschmann, art. oit., 44 ff., 
and esp. 60-1; L. D. Benson, ‘ The literary character of Anglo-Saxon formulaio poetry ', Publica- 
tions of the Modern Language Association, LXXXI, b, 1966, 334-41). 
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form. Thus, for instance, in deciding whether or not to record a particular story 
heard told among some African people as ‘oral’, one criterion an anthropologist 
might use was whether he considered it had been transmitted orally over some 
time—say several generations—or whether it had been culled from some recent 
school-book. Similarly, the ‘ oral’ nature of certain written texts is sometimes 
said to be indicated (or partially indicated) on the grounds of earlier long trans- 
mission by oral tradition, depending ‘ for its material on oral rather than written 
sources ’.3? It can be seen that the application of this criterion must often be 
merely speculative, for one frequently has little or no hard information about the 
earlier oral history of a given piece of literature qua literature,?? especially in 
view of the possibilities already mentioned of oral/written interaction and the 
fact that informants’ assertions about the long word-for-word tradition behind a 
given piece are not necessarily good evidence. This criterion is therefore a 
difficult one in general to apply with much hope of accuracy. This is the more so 
because the whole concept of ‘ oral tradition ’ over time is bedevilled by romantic 
and evolutionist overtones suggesting the possibility of long tradition through 
* folklore ', * folk memory ', and so on back to the dim primeval mists of the 
infancy of the human race—assumptions which are widely rejected by scholars 
but still tend to linger on as part of the mystique surrounding oral literature. 
This renders it especially difficult to assess statements about the supposed long 
transmission of some literary piece. 

Finally, there is the criterion of actualization in performance. This has 
the virtue of being less speculative and much more applicable empirically than 
questions of transmission. One can observe a performance actually taking 
place and by and large trust reports describing such performances. In most 
cases, therefore, this is a relatively straightforward oriterion.? Even here, 
though, there may be some problems. What is one to say, for instance, of the not 
unknown situation when one poet composed a piece for another to deliver—for 
instance the differentiation (at times anyway) between the medieval trobador 
‘composer’ and joglar ‘ performer’ in Europe,*? or the Irish filid ' poets" 
compared to the ‘bards’? When both categories—composers and per- 
formers—proceed orally, there is no problem. But what about the case when the 
composition is by written means, and only the delivery or performance oral * 
Each native operatic troupe in Malaya, for instance, ‘ has its own versifier to 
write words to well-known tunes’; € written narratives apparently sometimes 


? D, Wright (tr.), Beowulf. a prose translation, Harmondsworth, Penguin, 1957, 21. 

38 As distinct from plots or motifs (which, in themselves, do not constitute a piece of literature) 
or perhaps particular styles or genres. 

3° Though not all scholars would accept it as the most significant criterion. Lord for instance 
exoludes ‘ poetry ... written to be recited.... What is important is not the oral performance but 
rather the composition durmg oral performance ’, op. cit., 5. 

19 e.g. P. Dronke, The medieval lyric, London, Hutchinson, 1968, 20 ff. 

41, Knott and G. Murphy, Early Irish literature, London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1966, 64. 

31 R. J. Willanson, Malay literature, Kuala Lumpur, FMS Government Press, 1924, 40. 
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formed the basis of orally-performed medieval Chinese ballads; 53 and this 
pattern was common practice in the Middle Ages in Europe where, since ‘ oral 
delivery of popular literature was the rule rather than the exception ’, the works 
of popular writers were ‘intended for oral delivery ' and thus composed in a 
form suitable for performance.‘ Similarly, there is the parallel case, even in a 
largely literate culture, where items like plays for live performances or broad- 
casting are written with the specific intention that they are to be performed. 
If one presses performance as a criterion, then perhaps such cases should indeed 
be classified as types of oral literature, while admitting that there are cases (and 
not uncommon ones) in which there may be a contradiction between the two 
criteria of composition and of performance. In addition we have the extra 
complication of deciding what in fact is the oral piece—surely the actual 
performance, and not the text from which it was delivered, which is probably in 
fact all we usually have a full record of. And it becomes even more difficult 
when we include not just items speotfically written for oral delivery, but any 
literary items which are actually performed or performable. Including these 
makes the coverage excessively wide, while to exclude them effectively involves 
making decisions about an author's intentions for a piece which it may sometimes 
be extremely hard to verify. 

Such difficulties perhaps complicate the matter over-meticulously, but there 
still remains another more straightforward problem. What is to count as 
‘performance °? Some cases are clear enough, but there are marginal ones. The 
Swahili autobiography, for instance, of Tippu Tip is characterized by Wilfred 
Whiteley as belonging ‘partly to oral and partly to written prose... his 
audience seems not to have been a circle of kinsfolk or friends but rather a 
scribe ’.45 Again, a performance need not necessarily involve an audience— 
witness the unusual but definite cases of oral literature being actualized by 
performers on their own, as, for example, herdsmen among the Nilotes of the 
Sudan. But could one then call reading aloud a ‘ performance’, or even the 
related process of hearing the sound of a poem in one’s head while reading it ? 
Clearly, even with the relatively straightforward criterion of performance there 
are likely to be marginal cases and problems about application. 

There are instances of oral literature where all three criteria unambiguously 
apply, and here there is no problem. But in the cases where the criteria conflict— 
and these are common enough not to count as the odd or untypical exception— 
then there is no right answer: one has to make a choice. I myself would rank 
the two criteria of composition and performance over that of transmission; and ` 
when composition and performance tend to conflict would probably find it more 
iluminating to stress the aspect of performance. But my point is not which 


*3 DoleZelová-Velingerová and Crump, op. cit., 2, 8. 

44 Crosby, art. oit., 110, 100. 
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SHONA PRAISE-POETRY 
By G. Fortune and A. C. Hopza 


0.0. Our knowledge of traditional African literature has been greatly 
increased of recent years thanks, in part, to the Oxford Library of African 
Literature. Among the volumes of that series there have been some which have 
studied, either in breadth or depth, the genre of praise-poetry.! The following 
notes on praise-poetry among the Shona aim at being a contribution to a study 
which Wilfred Whiteley, as joint editor of the Oxford Library, did much to 
promote, 

0.1. Among the Shona praise-poetry takes several forms. There are, first of 
all, the clan praises. These are praises proper to members of particular clans 
and are themselves of various kinds depending upon the relationships involved 
in the recital of the praises. The second type of praise-poetry consists of the 
celebration of the qualities of persons other than clansmen. The third type 
consists of boasts in which the qualities of the speaker himself are celebrated. 


1.0. The clan praises 

The clan praise proper is referred to in Shona as nhétémbo dzorüdzi. The 
term nhétémbo embodies the verb radical -tétémb- ' praise in rhythmical 
fashion '. When recited formally the nhétémbo dzortidzi are declaimed rhythmi- 
cally in phrases with a characteristic final cadence. 

Nhétémbo are recited in order to thank a clansman, or a body of clansmen, 
for a kindness or a service performed. The thanks take the form of the praise- 
poem which belongs to the person being thanked. The real object of thanks, 
however, and the real recipient of the praise uttered, is the clan to which the 
clansmen belong. Thus the term nhétémbo dzorúdzi ‘ praises of the clan’ is 
strictly correct and, in the ritual of the praises, what we have is one rudzi 
praising another. The praises are, of course, uttered to the living representatives 
of the clan who have performed the service being acknowledged, but the 
language of the nhétémbo makes it clear that it is the whole lineage or clan with 
all its members who are being thanked. The members most in mind are those 
who lived in the past. They now, as ancestral spirits (midzímü), form its senior 
section. It is they who have made the services rendered by their descendants 
possible, first of all by begetting them, but also by inspiring them to deeds of 
goodness. Their life is still active and beneficent. It continues in the lives of . 
their living descendants and will extend into the future as they return to inspire 
progeny not yet born. Their continued activity is implied not only by the thanks 
directed explicitly to them but also by the laudatory allusions to the generative 
and perpetuating power of the patrilineage. 


1 I. Schapera, Praise-poems of Tswana chiefs, 1965; Trevor Cope (ed.), Izibongo: Zulu praise- 
poems, 1968; Ruth Finnegan, Oral literature in Africa, 1970; D. P. Kunene, Heroic poetry of 
the Basotho, 1971: Oxford Library of African Liverature—General Editors E. E. Evans-Pritchard, 
R. G. Lienhardt, and W. H. Whiteley. 
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1.10. The imagery by which thanks are conveyed is varied. It clusters, first 
of all, around the figure of the totem, the animal after which the clan is named 
and from whose flesh it abstains. Examples of well-known Shona totems or 
mitüpó are the zebra, the eland, the baboon with its cousin the monkey, the 
buffalo, the lion with its cousin the leopard, and the elephant. Totems are not 
always animal species, however. That of the Rozvi clan, once the ruling political 
group among the Shona, is Moyo, the heart of any living creature, while that of 
the people of Gutu, near Fort Victoria, is Gumbo, the hind leg of the neat. In 
praising the totem, the lineage associated with it is praised. Hence it is praise 
of a clansman to address him in terms of his totem, attributing to him its 
qualities such as its beauty, its strength, its swiftness, or its utility. Its defects 
are mentioned too, just as descriptions of human characters list one defect 
among all the excellences. Sometimes the attributes of the totem suggest a 
reference to other animals or objects which are familiar. 

1.11. For example, here is one stanza from the clan praises of the people 
of Chihota whose totem is Témbó (totemic name of mbizi, the zebra) and whose 
principal praise-name (chidáwó) is Mazvimbakupa ' One who yearns to give '. 


Hékaní, VaTembo ; 
Mashongera ; 
Manjenjenje ; 
Gándá ravasikana ; 
Paswéziso, mombe yomüchena ; 
Chinakiramatondo ; 
Maruki ; 
Musimira ; 
Mapfaravara ; 
Matüngáchumá ; 
Mbárávazi ; 
Manyérényeté ; 
Nyórá dzénhurura ; 
Mazambacheka ; 
Mangarivari ; 
Matóyámesó. 


* Thank you, Zebra ; 
Adorned with your own stripes ; 
Iridescent and glittering creature ; 
Whose skin is as alluring as a girl’s; 
One on whom the eye dwells all day, as on the solitary cow of a poor man ; 
Creature that makes the forests beautiful ; 
Weaver of lines ; 
Who wear your skin for display ; 
Drawn with lines so clearly defined ; 
You who thread beads in patterns ; 
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Dappled fish ; 

Hatching round the neck of a pot ; 

Beauty spots cut to rise in a crescent on the forehead ; 
A patterned belt for the waist ; 

Light reflected ; 

One that dazzles the eyes.’ 


These praises convey images evoked by the pattern of stripes on the zebra’s 
hide, a dazzling contrast of light and shade found widely in nature and in art. 

1.12. A very different tone is conveyed by the olan praises of the Sokó 
groups. Here are two stanzas from the clan praises of the people of Nembire 
in the Mount Darwin district whose totem is Sokó (totemic name of bveni 
‘baboon’, and tsokó ‘monkey’) and whose principal praise-names are 
Wachéntka ' Greyish coat ' and Vhudzi jena ' Grey hair’, both referring to the 
fur of baboons and monkeys. 


Zvaitwa, Matarira ; 
Vari mümabwe ; 
‘t Mhanimhani tinddya. 
Svosvé tinóbovera ?. 
Maita zvényú, Rudzi rukiru, 
vakáwána ushé nóuchénjéri ; 
Vákuftámbá-küjeukidzá-kwandábva ; 
Vagari vápakátunhumhara ; 
Rudzi rwénhundu ; 
Pagérwé rínongová jémédzanwa. 


* À gervice has been done, Guards on the watch ; 
Those among the rocks ; 
“ Common scorpions we eat. 
But from ants we warn our young away ”. 
You have done a kindness, Senior tribe beyond correction, 
who gained your kingdom by diplomacy ; 
Those for whom to travel is to cast an eye backwards from whence they 
have come; 
Who live in the hilly country ; 
People who hump their backs in pride ; 
Who bring squabbling and noise wherever they settle.’ 


Most of these praises are ambiguous and equally applicable to both baboons and 
men. 

1.13. This is true of the next example as well, two stanzas from the clan 
praises of the people of Chirtmuhanzu. They are related to the Tembo clans and 
still abstain from the zebra, but the qualities in terms of which they are praised 
are those of the lion. One is glad that the substitution has been made as it has 
given us some magnificent praise-names inspired by the ‘ Lords of the veld °. 
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Zváitwa, Témbó yángu yiyi; 
Shümba ; 
Mhazi ; 
Vakürü vámasángó ; 
Vamáhonyera; 
Vanóvhundutsa vamwe 
nomükanya uri müzenze. 
Maíta, Varidsi vémasángó ; 
Mhukáhuru ; 
Mhondi 
inópondera pachena, 
pasíná gwenzi. 


* À service has been done, my dear Zebra present to me ; 
Lion ; 
Destroyer ; 
Lords of the forests ; 
Those of the deep rumbling growl; 
/ Who frighten others 
by the terror in their mane. 
You have done a service, Lords of the forests ; 
Fierce beast ; 
Killer 
which kills openly, with impunity, 
without concealment.’ 


Unchallenged as lord of the forests, the lion kills as and when he chooses. He 
cannot be challenged and has no need for ruses and duplicity. Similarly the 
clansmen. are praised for fighting openly, in broad daylight. They do not kill 
by raiding by night, by deceit, or in concealment, pasíná gwenzi (1it.) ‘ where 
there is no bush’. 

1.14. The imagery inspired by the totem animals and the other natural 
objects and phenomena reveal the aspects under which the world of nature 
is appreciated and understood. The praise of nature is shared by the community 
of clans, as each is associated with one species complementary to all the others. 
Taken all together the clan praises are a celebration of the natural world as a 
whole since the animals are praised at the same time as the clansmen are 
thanked. In the poetry, totem animal and clansmen are identified. 

1.20. Members of the clan are also thanked by praise of the qualities which 
they are traditionally held to possess. Many of these praises are expressed in 
traditional formulae, some of which are proper to particular clans, while others 
are general and may be applied to all and sundry. 

1.21. Thus the Tembo of Chihota are praised for their generosity, their 
ubiquity, and their respect for the gifts of nature. 
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Zvimbákugóva ; 

Rudzi runé mutüpó using kwausiri ; 
Dandenakutanda; 

Vené vépasi. 

Vadyi vamachinda, 

mazaná ánorásírwei P 

Kusvípá dzángare, 

babá wákó áne matüra mangani P 


‘One who yearns to share ; 

Lineage with a totem that is nowhere a stranger ; 
Line that stretches everywhere ; 

Owners of the land. 

Eaters of the pupae in the hive, 

why should the larvae be thrown away ? 

If you spit out larvae and pupae wastefully, 

how many barns does it mean your father has ? ' 


1.22. The praises of the Rozvi who abstain from the heart have only a small 
proportion of animal imagery and what there is, is in terms of the neat. A great 
part of their nhétémbo deals with their power as rulers of the country. 


Bvumavaranda, 

vakádzi vachízá vómené ; 
Jengetanyika ; 

Mwené wavánhu ; 
VáChüru-chámapfündé-manji ; 
VáNyoka haísvosvwi. 
Kuísvósva, ínorúmá münhu. 


* You who receive the homage of your subjeots, 

women coming of their own accord ; 

Keeper and master of the land ; 

Lord of the people ; 

Ant-heap surrounded by abundant sorghum ; 

Those who are known as “ A snake is not to be provoked. 
If you provoke it, it will bite someone "'.' 


1.30. Thanks are also conveyed by being addressed to specific ancestors who 
are mentioned by name. They are also conveyed by reference to ancestors who, 
though nameless, are recalled by mention of the places where they lie buried. 
The graves of ancestors, wherever they may be and however far back along the 
pilgrimage of the clan to its modern home, are forever sacred. Ancestors may 
also be addressed in general terms such as sikarudzi ‘founder of the lineage ’, 
tatéguru ‘ grandfather ’, or zimbüya gürü ' great-great-grandmother ’. 

1.31. The second type of clan praise, that uttered to thank the daughters 
of the clan, provides good examples of these references to ancestors. In the case 
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of these nhétémbo dzévanásikana ‘praises to thank the daughters’, the 
references are to the clan’s ancestresses, particularly the sister of the sikarudzi, 
known as the zis&mukádzi. They are also known as mbonga, women who did not 
marry and whose lives were dedicated to the safeguarding of the clan’s charms 
for government, war, and hunting. The following lines, which occur among the 
praises of the daughters of the Tembo clansmen of Chihota, are addressed to 
the mbonga VáNyémba. She was the sister of Chivázve, the leader of the vaHotá. 
While her brothers were away on a hunting expedition she was captured and 
raped by Güngüwo, a Rozvi chief. As a result of the shame she felt she com- 
mitted suicide, but her death was avenged by her brothers. Gunguwo sur- 
rendered his chiefdom to the vaHotá as compensation for the wrong he had done 
and they consider themselves indebted to Nyemba to this day. She is praised 
in the person of the descendants of her brother as a model of virtue and 
generosity. 


Zvaitwa, VaNyémba, 
muchembere ; 
Makázvishinjá 
naváranda vényü, 
néshungu; 
Mónyára kutarisana navábabá, muchembere, 
nómhaká yáGunguwo, 
akánga átsiká páchisángó chiví ; 
VáNyémba, 
Muné mutüpó unórira mudemhé sembira. 


À kindness has been done, Lady Nyemba, 
poor woman to whom our sympathy goes out ; 
You who slew yourself 
with your servants, 
out of outraged feeling ; 
When shame forbade you to look your fathers in the face, poor woman, 
through Gunguwo's fault, 
who trespassed on the sacred grove ; 
Lady Nyemba, 
Your clan name sounds as sweet as the small mbira in its calabash. 


The recital of the names of the clan's ancestors, and of the places through 
which the clan passed leaving its dead behind, recalls its past experience and 
history, and the conscious possession in common of these traditions by the 
living members of the clan is strengthened. 

1.40. The meaning of some of the clan praises is no longer very clear today. 
Underlying a number of them by allusion, and explicit in others, is the praise of 
the clan’s generative power through which its life is perpetuated and which 
attracts women from without. Sexual power and attractiveness in both clans- 
men and clanswomen is a matter for boasting. We must not forget that the clan 
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praises are the property and the product of the clan being praised. Thus each 
clan advertises itself in the praises which others must use to acknowledge a 
Bervice. | 

1.50. There are a number of other types of clan praise which clansmen and 
clanswomen use, usually in the form which has been handed down by tradition. 
While capable of adaptation to the situation and'the relationship in which they 
are uttered by the person uttering them, they are penetrated with totemic, and 
ancestral, references. 

1.51. Thus we find praises uttered by husbands to wives and by wives to 
husbands during married intercourse in terms of the clan imagery of the partner 
addressed. Praises by the husband are called zviréveréve ' sweet utterances, 
breathless ejaculations’ and those by the wife, usually more developed, are 
called madánhá emügudza ' endearments under the blanket ’. 

1.52. There are praises uttered by a father'to his sons and daughters in 
return for small services rendered. There are similar praises for the mother to 
recite. Each of these four relationships 1s expressed by praises of different tone. 

1.530. The clan also has its boast, détémbo rémamiriro erüdzi ‘a threat 
warning enemies of the reaction they can expect’. This was recited in times of 
crisis, when & fight was impending, in order to bring to their senses enemies who 
had treated a clansman or clanswoman unjustly. There is also the clan war-song 
sung to rally clan loyalty. Finally we find poems in praise of the totem animal 
itself and lullabies sung by a child’s mother in which there is reference to its clan 
affihation. 

1.531. The following are some lines from the nhétémbo yéSokó, mhuká 
yémutüpó ‘ praise of the baboon, the totem animal’. 


* PaRupará ndinókwirá námenó ; 

Ndáva páshongwe ndókarara. 

Pamasvosvé ndótákurawó ohará uégiuitio? 
Zvikómaná zviné vhüdzi risíngápumhwl, . 
Muviri ukazivá mvürá yonaya. 
Nyamutórá zvósé, 

Tutsombori néhwenya papa. 


* * T climb Rupara with my teeth ; 

And on the summit I cry defiance. 

But among ants I hold Tom Thumb with my foot.” 
Fellows with unkempt hair, 

Their body knows water only when it rains. 

One who takes everything, 

Even the wild bulbs and the wild onions: here. 


2.0. Personal pratses 

A second type of praise-poetry in use among the Shona is evoked by the gifts 
and characteristics of other persons. In their composition there 1s much more 
need and room for originality than in the utterance of clan praises which are 
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formulaic and traditional. Personal praises fall easily into two kinds, the praises 
of women and the praises of men. 

2.10. The praises of women are love poems, madétémbédzo ókupfímbáná 
* praises for courtship ’. 

2.11. The poems in praise of women that young men use in order to woo 
their sweethearts show a certain similarity of phrasing in that the same lines, 
chosen from a traditional stock in circulation, recur again and again. The 
following are examples. 


Vachiréranherera. 

Muné mwóyochéna unénge wetsóro 
inoriritira vaná vasivayo. 

Muné kupá kunónge kuramwa ; 
Vánzungü-nhókotera, 
Matékwé-ndirini. 


* Guardian of orphans. 

You have a heart generous as that of the honey-guide 
which cares for children other than its own. 

You give as another might cast away out of pique ; 
Kernel of the nut, 

While I am its shell.’ 


2.12. However, young men do try to make certain parts of their courtship 
praises fresh, original, and striking. It is something that they have been used to 
working at from childhood up, from the days of mahümbwe ‘ keeping house ', 
and from the dances and songs of ehildhood such as Sarürá wákó, kadeyadeya 
* Choose one of your own choice, as a dove next to its mate '. The fact that each 
girl is a different person with her own individual charms obviously evokes 
different lines and different conceits. 


Runyemwerero rwákó rwtité semhéni, 

Ümwékükire kusümá rufáro rwákó kunéni. 

Zvindipe ruvimbo sézvinóita mhüpüpü pámunhtürükwa, 
Ndidádé newé panyika kuvanhu. 


‘ Let your smile flash like lightning, 

Beam on me to introduce me into the presence of your joy. 

And let it give me hope as the rain-bird in the summer, 

So that I may walk in pride before all the people in the country.’ 


2.13. The most mature love poetry appears to be that composed during 
marriage. In the examples collected the praises form part of the licensed banter 
between ritual friends. Hach one praises his own wife for her qualities and 
criticizes the wife of his friend. The qualities which are praised are those that 
husbands would like to see in all women, mainly generosity, hard work, and 
cleanliness. But beauty and grace are not neglected. 
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Vakati mweku kuseka, kudénga kwánzunzutira 

Kusümá kwáko kufárá pányika kuvanhu. . 

Zvinóbikwa nézvinódyiwa zvíne mütaka. 

Pakámirwa népagérwe pane mütinhimira wechiremera, 

Chávó chiremera hachíná anácho pamutünhü úno. 

* When she breaks into a laugh, heaven responds 

To give people on earth a glimpse of its happiness too. 
What she cooks and what we eat is good with its own flavour. 
Standing and sitting carry the same grave rhythm, 

Such as belongs to none other in the land.' 

2.20. The second kind of personal praise-poem is that addressed to men in 
their personal and professional capacity, in response to the work they have done, 
or are doing, for the community. 

2.21. Praises of chiefs are made up by the men nearest to them and who have 
the licence to address them with the greatest familiarity. They are the ritual 
friends and the sisters’ sons. Their praises are made up over their lifetime and 
reflect their character, idiosyncrasies, and record. Chiefs are not unique in 
having praises composed for them. Any man could possess praises simply in 
virtue of what he was and had done in his life. 

2.99. Praises of individual heroes and warriors have come down to us, such 
as those of Güvámómbe, the gamba ‘ warrior-hero’ of the Mutumba lineage, 
and those of Derere, the gamba of the Shawasha. Their praises were recited not 
only to honour their strength and prowess in fighting, but also to rouse their 
courage, and that of their supporters, before a battle. In the latter respect, as 
well as in style, they are similar to the boasts which young men recite to hearten 
themselves before a fight. 

2.23. The professional figures of the successful farmer (hurudza), the black- 
smith (mupfiri wemhángura), the huntsman (hombarume), and the musician 
(maridzambira) are honoured by the recital of praises for their performance. 
In the examples which have been collected, the hurudza is praised by his 
sdhwira ‘ ritual friend ’ on the occasion of a feast and beer-drink supplied by the 
farmer for the neighbourhood. The blacksmith is praised while in the midst of 
his work by his wife. The huntsman is praised after a successful trip by his wife, 
who uses his clan praises, and also by his kinsmen, who use a more personal set 
of praises. The musician is praised by one who is participating in a séance in 
honour of a family spirit at which the maridzambira is supplying the music. In 
each of these praise-poems, praise-names are used which reflect the art of the 
profession. 

2.94. Other occupations which elicit praises, though not very developed, 
are thoso of singing, climbing trees to cut their branches in order to open up and 
fertilize a virgin field, fishing, hoeing, brewing beer, and pot-making. The praise 
style of speech is indicated by special names used for ordinary objects. The fish, 
normally called hóvé, is called Kovekove in play. The hyena, bere, is called 
Matwigüáduri ‘He who carries a mortar on his head’, The football, bhóra, is 
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called Dehwe renyáma isíngazivikanwó kwayákadyiwa ‘ The hide of which it is 
not known where its meat was eaten ’. 


3.0. Boasts 

A third type of praise-poetry consists of boasts. Boasts are called madün- 
hürirwá in order to draw attention to the fact that they are composed by the 
boaster in order that he may apply them to himself. Like the madétémbédzo, 
they fall easily into two kinds, the boasts of young men and the boasts of the 
elders, speaking in a more professional capacity. A third kind of boast has 
already been mentioned, namely the boast of a clan uttered to warn its enemies 
about its stand. Clan boasts are like the fighting boasts of young men in style 
but, since they contain traditional clan imagery and references, and since they 
are inherited with the rest of the clan poetry, they seem to belong to the 
nhétémbo dzorüdzi. 

3.1. Madünürirwá okürwa, boasts composed of self-styled praise-names to 
be uttered to intimidate rivals, are composed by young men from the days of 
childhood upwards. Along with courtship praises they are part of the equipment 
of early manhood, necessary for a young man’s honour and defence. The 
boaster continually refers to himself, the use of the first person being much in 
evidence. In addition to the praise-names which he bestows on himself, he 
describes his powers. Both names and descriptions are in forceful metaphors and, 
like the courtship praises, are a mixture of traditional phrases and others newly 
coined. They are meant to convey an independent and sometimes arrogant 
attitude. 

Ndasvika chikomba chévari minhumbu, 

Vari kunzé vachiti, * Mukónyóra yüyuyu ’. 
Ndini chigumadititi, 

Chitongo chinó mówa. 
Ndini górámukókó, 

Rinókórá akdrimora. 
‘Here I am, the suitor of those in the womb [viz. loved by those not yet 

born], 

While those outside it call me, “ The bully ". 
I &m one who beats on his chest, 

À. deserted village covered with wild spinach. 
I am one who turns honey sour in its hive, 

Souring also the one who extracts it.’ 

3.2. The categories of older men who use boasts include those of the hurudza 
‘ successful farmers ’, the wanga ‘diviners ’, and the vané barika ‘ polygamists ’. 
The cultivators who make a success of their fields and crops give feasts to the 
neighbourhood at which they boast of their hard work and chide the lazy, thus 
disclaiming any use of witchoraft. Diviners use boasts as part of their interview 
technique to increase confidence in their clients. Polygamists may boast of their 
sexual prowess at beer parties and threshing parties which call for ribaldry. 
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4.0. Concluston 

The recitation of praise-poetry is now a dechning institution among the 
Shona. The texts of clan praises may still be collected but they are rarely recited 
in any fullness. The use of courtship praises and boasts survives to some extent, 
though their settings have changed considerably. It is inevitable that profes- 
sional praises should decline with the traditional professions themselves. 

Three types of praise-poetry have been identified in this article but our 
research into the genre as a whole has just begun and it is hkely that this 
preliminary scheme will have to be adapted to accommodate further types. As 
an example of a type not yet mentioned, here are some lines recited by hunters 
who have found game and who wish to thank the guardian spirits of the region. 

Hézvoká, Vamátenhere-námasángó ! 
Vané vati, * Tóbatanidza maókoó, 
Titéndé vené vépasi namátenhere 
Néusávi nemichero zvamátipa ’. 
Vana vati, ‘ Taténda, matatéguru, 
Nézvamáitá, vátenzi namákombwé ’. 
Matidziura mhánzá, varidzi vavanhu. 
Munótóngá müsiná tsinu kana gódo. 
Muné kupá kusíngásarüdze. 
Munóti, wasviká mati * Mwánal? 
Muné mukürümbira wakápámbira nyika. 
Mütitsvitsirewó kuné vari mberi. 
Ndímí mótizivirawó vatisingázive kwavári. 
Aiwa, zváitwa, varidzi vépasi. 
Maita, váshe. 
(Vánopédzisira noküombera vósé.) 
‘So, Guardians of the bushveld and the wild country ! 
Your children say, “ We clap our hands, 
To thank the lords of the land and the bushveld 
For the relish and the fruit you have given us ”. 
Your children say, “ We thank you, our fathers, 

For what you have done, masters and guardian spirits ”. 
You have opened the way to good fortune, masters of men. 
You rule without favour or spite. 

You give without partiality. 

You call whoever comes to you, “ Child ! "' 

Your renown covers the land. 

You will please take our thanks to those who are beyond you. 

It is you who must acknowledge them for us who do not know where 
they are. 

Indeed a service has been done, owners of the land. 

You have done kindly, Lords. 

(At the end they all clap their hands.) 


SOCIOLINGUISTIC RESEARCH IN KENYA: AN INQUIRY 
INTO PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE TEACHING OF- 
SWAHILI* 


By Tuomas P. GORMAN 


One of the purposes of the Survey of Language Use and Language Teaching 
in Kenya, which Professor Whiteley directed, was to gather information that 
might help to clarify the nature of the problems faced by language teachers. 
One of my concerns in the Survey was to investigate problems that were 
encountered in the teaching of Swahili at secondary level; and in this paper I 
would like to outline and discuss some of the information obtamed, regarding 
such problems and the factors to which they can be attributed. 

In the first stage of an inquiry I undertook, information was obtained from 
students in 71 secondary schools regarding the repertoire of languages used by 
students in Form I and the order in which these had been acquired.? The 
sampling was organized to obtain data about speakers of the eight major lan- 
guage groups in the two main towns and in the districts in which speakers of 
these languages predominate.’ One set of questions put to the students asked 
them to provide information about the languages they and different members of 
their family could speak, read, write, and understand, and to rate their com- 
petence along a four-point scale. Naturally, such ratings have no independent 
value but they were collated so as to reveal frequency patterns that could be 
investigated further. 

The reports indicated that there was a high degree of variation in claimed 
competence in Swahili by students in different areas and this was to be expected. 
Professor Whiteley's own research had indicated that, while the extent to which 
Swahili was used tended to be in inverse proportion to the linguistic homo- 
geneity of & given area (Coast Province excepted), such usage was further com- 
plicated in various ways: by the number and size of local trading settlements 


1 This research was supported in part by grants from the Survey Council of the Survey of 
Lenguage Use and Language Teaching in Eastern África and by the Deans Committee of the 
University of Nairobi. 

2 I have described the methods used to obtain the information elsewhere, of. T. P. Gorman, 
* Sooro-linguistio implications of & choice of media of instruction’, in W. H. Whiteley (ed.), 
Language use and social change, London, 1971, 198-220; also ch. xiii in W. H. Whiteley (ed.), 
Language in Kenya, in press. 

3 We were primarily concerned with speakers of Kikuyu, Luo, ' Kalenjin', Kamba, Luyis, 
Gusii, Meru, and the Mijikenda group of languages. Over 80% of the population of Kenya 
belong to one of these groups. 

‘ Self-report measures have, as is apparent, a number of inherent disadvantages and cannot 
be taken independently as evidence of degrees of competence in language skills. However, when 
accompanied by objective tests of attainment, as these were, they can help to provide ancillary 
evidence of such competence. I have elsewhere cited evidence to show that the degree of corre- 
lation between scores on tests of attainment in Swahili and self-report ratings proved to be highly 
significant. 
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and by the ethnio composition of the trading community and the volume of 
trade undertaken ; by the degree of labour migration to and from the area and 
the nature of the communication network serving the area, and by various 
other factors affecting usage in particular areas. Among individuals: age, sex, 
extent of formal education, and degree of personal mobility, could be shown to 
affect the degree of competence and the frequenoy with which the language was 
used. 

I do not intend to elaborate on this cursory statement as this would be 
tantamount to writing an additional paper, but will simply point out one 
evident way in which the work of teachers of Swahili is affected by such vari- 
ation, and this concerns the extent to which students have learnt the language 
before entering school. The percentages of members of the eight major language 
groups in the urban and rural samples who olaimed to have a pre-sohoo! 
knowledge of Swahili are given in table 1. Again, the extent to which members 
of a particular language group claim to have such knowledge is of little conse- 
quence; what is significant is the differential between the groups. 


TABLE | 
Nairobi sample Mombasa sample Rural sample 
—— group % Language group % Language group % 

Kikuyu — 61:67 Mijikenda 85-19 Kikuyu 31-23 
Luo 56-76 Luo 42-64 
Luyia 65-71 Luyia 61-44 
Kamba 75-0 Kamba 51-02 
Meru 19-47 
Gusil 41-27 


Kalenjin 36-97 
Mijikenda 73-23 


To explain the variation fully, detailed analysis of the sampling areas would 
be required. As it stands, the table suffices to indicate that teachers in many 
areas will be likely to be faced with classes containing pupils with widely 
varying degrees of competence in the language. The data are of some interest 
given the fact that the courses in use in the primary schools were constructed 
to oater for circumstances in which children either had little or no previous 
exposure to the language, or else were native speakers. 

I thought it necessary to obtain data about the use of different media of 
instruction at lower primary level, as other evidence obtained served to indicate 
& positive relationship between the number of years Swahili had been studied 
and level of attainment in the language. I was greatly helped in this task by 


5 Members of the four largest language groups constitute over 90% of the African population 
of Nairobi, of. S. Ominde, Land and population movements in Kenya, Evanston, Ill., 1968, 124 ff. 
The figures for Nairobi also need to be interpreted in the light of the fact that a large proportion 
of the children in secondary schools 1n the city receive their primary education in the rural areas. 
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colleagues in the Languages sections of the Kenya Institute of Education.® 
At the time of the Survey, the primary school syllabus recognized a dual 
instructional system in terms of the initial medium of instruction used in school : 
& system that provided for English or vernacular-medium schools. However, 
a study of reports by headmasters from each district indicated considerable 
variation in the extent to which English, Swahili, and major vernacular languages 
were used separately or in combination as initial media of instruction. On the 
basis of the reports it was possible to distinguish seven possible permutations, 
as it were. The different combinations of languages, and the proportion of the 
primary schools sampled in which these were reported to be used at the time of 
the Survey, were as follows. 


7o 
1. English 56 
2. A vernacular language 14 
3. English and a vernacular language 9 
4, English and Swahili 7 
5. English, Swahili, and a vernacular language 6 
6. Swahili 4 
7. Swahili and a vernacular language 1 


Some of the reasons for the employment of different media are as follows. 
In areas of linguistic heterogeneity the use of a particular vernacular language 
as a medium of instruction is normally excluded, and English or Swahili has to 
be adopted for this purpose. This is also the case in situations where numbers 
of teachers do not share a common vernacular with their students. The returns 
indicated that, at the time of the Survey, the adoption of English as the primary 
medium of instruction had been completed in Nairobi and Mombasa, in the 
towns designated as major growth centres, and in the majority of planned urban 
centres. Swahili was reported to be the predominant single medium of instruc- 
tion only in Trans-Nzoia District in the Rift Valley. In Kwale District, where 
Swahili is the primary language of the majority of the children, approximately 
half of the schools sampled claimed to use both Swahili and English as initial 
media of instruction. 

Swahili was also used in 20%-30% of the schools in certain other parts of 
the Rift Valley area (Nandi, Laikipia, Nakuru and Uasin Gishu, Pokot and 
Elgeyo-Marakwet Districts). It was reported to be employed as the initial 
medium to approximately the same extent (209/,-309/)) in Isiolo and Marsabit 


e Mr. R. Hemphill, then head of the Foreign Languages section of the Kenya Institute of 
Education, made a great deal of primary data available to me for further analysis. This included 
questionnaires completed in 1988-9 by the headmasters of 558 schools in 44 districts and muni- 
oipalities. Mr. W. Cahill of the African Languages section in the Institute also provided me with 
questionnaires returned by teachers of Swahili from 37 districts in 1967. The information obtained 
from these was supplemented by visits to schools in different districts throughout Kenya and by 
information obtained by six university students in a supervised research project. In interpreting 
the information the advioe of Mr. Abud Bashir and Mr. David Miohuki proved to be invaluable. 
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Districts in Eastern Province and in Lamu and Tana River Districts in Coast 
Province. These areas are characterized by the fact that either the degree of 
linguistic heterogeneity is relatively high (as in Trans-Nzoia, Nakuru, and Uasin 
Gishu) or else the relative distance of much of the area from major administrative 
and commercial centres is considerable. In such areas, many schools were not 
able to fulfil the conditions laid down by the Ministry of Education regarding 
the circumstances under which a change in the medium of instruction to 
English would be permitted." The degree to which English was used in combina- 
tion with other languages can partly be explained by the faot that in all schools 
a number of the textbooks in compulsory subjeots are written in the language. 
The fact that Swahili was said to be used by itself or in combination with other 
languages in 18%, of the schools indicates its function as a necessary medium 
of communication where pupils and teachers do not speak a common 
vernacular—apart from cases where it is the first or primary language of the 
pupils.? In recent years, while the use of the language as a medium of instruc- 
tion has lessened, the extent to which it has been introduced as a subject of 
instruction in all primary schools has greatly increased ; and it was therefore 
to the teaching of Swahili as a subject that my attention was directed. 

The primary school syllabus makes provision for the introduction of Swahili 
as a subject of instruction in the fourth year of primary school in areas where it 
is not the first or primary language of the pupils. À course has been prepared at 
the Kenya Institute of Education for use at upper primary level,” but no single 
course, however excellent, can serve to cater for the range of conditions teachers 
are obliged to cope with. I have already indicated the variability of pupils' 
attainment but the extent of this, even within the same language group and m 
contiguous geographical areas, needs to be emphasized. ln the majority of 
schools in Coast Province and in most of the schools in what for the purposes 
of the Survey I designated Eastern Province B and Rift Valley Province A," 
and in the municipalities, children enter school with some knowledge of Swahih ; 
and in each province one finds schools in townships in which it is the primary 
language of communication of the children themselves. In many cases, how- 
ever, only a few miles away from the townships one encounters schools in which 
the children characteristically do not use Swahili at all among themselves. At 
two adjacent schools in Bukhayo location, for example, a former headmaster in 
the area reported that the children in Standard 4 could * hardly utter a correct 
sentence in Swahili’, and he reported of students at another school in the same 
area that ‘ Swahili is but Greek to them’. However, a few miles away at & 


. "I have given more detailed explanation of these issues in ch. xiv of W. H. Whiteley (ed.), 
Language in Kenya. 

8 The term primary language 1s used to refer to a language, other than the first language, 
that has beoome tho language habitually used for certain funotions. 

? Masomo ya Kiswahil, Nairobi, Jomo Kenyatta Foundation, 1967-70. 

10 The areas comprising Rift Valley A were as follows: Elgeyo-Marakwet and Pokot; 
Laikipia; Trans-Nzoia; Uasin Gishu and Nakuru Distriote. Those in Eastern Province B were 
Isiolo and Marsabit Districts, 
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primary school attended by pupils who spoke Bukusu and Ateso, the children 
were reported to be very fluent in the language. 

In these circumstances it was not surprising that comments on the official 
course showed considererable divergence. In three out of eight schools observed 
in South Nyanza, in a Luo-speaking area, the point was made that the books 
were too difficult for the classes for which they were intended. And the observer 
remarked on ‘ the characteristic fear of Swahili’ among the pupils. In other 
schools, such as Nyanchwa full primary school in Kisii, which has a linguistically 
mixed population (speakers of Luo, Kisii, Luyia, and Kikuyu), the point was 
made that the books were too easy for the pupils for whom they were intended ; 
and this point was repeated in other areas in which the pupils knew the language 
well on entry to primary school, e.g. in Nakuru West. 

The degree of motivation that teachers and pupils had to use the course- 
books effectively also appeared to be varied. In relatively few schools was any 
avid interest expressed in the course in Swahili, either by teachers or pupils. 
The attitudes of the latter are of course influenced by those of the former, and, 
repeatedly, teachers stated that as the subject was not examinable there was 
not a great deal of interest in it. There were, of course, schools where the head- 
masters thought that more stress should be laid on the use and teaching of 
Swahili, and in some cases it was introduced as a subject of instruction from 
Standard 1 even where not all the children knew it at this stage ; and in a number 
of schools, such as Karatina township school, it was taught in the vernacular 
period. Such schools, however, were faced with the problem that a modern 
course for use from primary 1, for children speaking Swahili as a second or 
third language, is lacking. 

The attitudes of teachers and pupils were no doubt also affected by the fact 
that a considerable proportion of the teachers of Swahili claimed to have diffi- 
oulty in teaching the language. In some cases, such difficulties may derive from 
the teachers’ own inadequate command of the language, but it is apparent 
that this is not the only cause. In Coast Province, for example, the difficulty 
is more likely to derive from lack of traing in language teaching.“ 

The major problems facing teachers of Swahili at secondary level can be 
deduced from the above commentary. A survey of teachers’ responses to 
questions submitted to those concerned in the secondary school sample con- 
firmed that the major difficulties to be surmounted stemmed from the wide 
variation in levels of attainment in Swahili of secondary school entrants; the 
problem being most acute in schools in which students were drawn from a wide 
‘catchment’ area. An additional problem, that was predicted on the basis of 
the initial sociolinguistic survey and confirmed by numerous teachers, was that 


11 A survey carried out by W. Cahill in 1967 indicated that 36% of the Standard 4 Swahili 
teachers in Coast Province had not been trained to teach the language, of. W. Cahill, General 
features of the Standard IV Swahili class tn Kenya, Nairobi, Kenya Institute of Education, 1968 
(mimeographed). 
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many students who had acquired the language outside school used a non- 
standard dialect which, in certain respeots, could be considered to be func- 
tionally competitive with the standard form. 

A third set of problems derived from the fact that student motivation to 
learn the language was to some degree affected by the fact that a degree of 
proficiency in Swahili was not a prerequisite for access to higher education or 
to most types of employment to which the students aspired. 

A fourth problem recognized by teachers related to their levels of qualifica- 
tion and training. At the time of the Survey relatively few teachers of Swahili 
were graduates and few had been trained to teach at upper secondary level. 
This situation has since been affeoted by the establishment of courses at the 
University of Nairobi to train teachers of Swahili.!? 

Finally, both teachers and students were acutely aware of the lack of course 
materials planned to cover the period of the secondary course, and the lack of 
a detailed syllabus. 

It is not my intention here to present suggestions as to what might be done 
to remedy the problems outlined. One of the numerous things I have learnt 
from the work and example of Professor Whiteley is that if the problem areas 
in a particular field of inquiry or endeavour are sufficiently clarified, one can 
generally assume that men with an extensive knowledge of local conditions 
and of the possibilities for change will eventually move to remedy these. It is 
decidedly not the role of the expatriate scholar to dictate how this might best 
be done. 


13 of, a report by M. Abdulaziz and T. P. Gorman on ' The teaching of language and linguistics 
at the University of Nairobi’, Journal of the Language Association of Eastern Africa, 1, 2, 1970, 
51-5. 


POLITICAL EVOLUTION IN THE SONGEA NGONI 
CHIEFDOMS, 1850-1905! 


By P. H. GULLIVER 


Before he became a professional linguist, Wilfred Whiteley was employed 
in anthropological research by the then Government of Tanganyika in the 
Southern Province of that Territory (1948-51). In 1949 he was requested to 
investigate the customary law on chiefly succession in the Njelu Ngoni chiefdom 
of Songea District, where dispute had arisen over the appointment of a new 
chief. In 1952-3 I was asked to continue and to widen those inquiries, both as 
part of a general anthropological survey and because a succession dispute had 
developed in the other Ngoni chiefdom in the same District. Whiteley had left 
a brief memorandum and a few notes which I was able to use as a starting- 
point. Some of the resulting data have been published elsewhere (Gulliver, 
1954, 1955, and 1971). It is fitting, however, to return to those materials in 
memory of my old friend and colleague, and as a reminder of his sustained 
interest in social anthropology. 

The great migration of the Ngoni under Zwangendaba from northern 
Zululand to south-western Tanzania (c. 1821-45) is well known in African 
history.? Followmg the death of Zwangendaba, conflicts over the succession and 
future policy caused the break-up of the original Ngoni group, and eventually 
a number of independent chiefdoms were established in Zambia, Tanzania, and 
Malawi (Gulliver, 1955, 18).8 l 

A senior lieutenant of Zwangendaba, but not an agnatio kinsman, Zulu 
Njelu, and a lesser leader, Mbonani Mshope, together with the people under 
their command, broke away and migrated eastwards into southern Tanzania. 
Under their immediate successors two independent chiefdoms were finally 
established to the east of Lake Nyasa (Songea District) in about 1862. Each of 
these—Njelu and Mshope—was a predatory military group whose forces raided 
and plundered widely on all sides, rapidly increasing their size by the absorption 
of war-captives. At the close of the nineteenth century each chiefdom acceded 
to German colonial authority, but each continued, more or less, the established 
régime until they were defeated and devastated punitively as a result of partici- 
pation in the Maji Maji Rebellion, 1905-7. The two chiefdoms therefore existed 
and developed for some 50 years only before being forcibly brought within a 
colonial régime which compelled political subordination and modification and 
put an end to military enterprise.‘ During that 50 years of warfare and expan- 
sion, and despite occasional tensions, the two chiefdoms remained friendly and 


1 For references, see p. 97. 

1 Barnes, 1954, is a good source for references. 

* For convenience throughout this paper the names of modern African countries and places 
are used for reference. 

* The chiefdoms persisted until the abolition of all the chiefahips in independent Tanganyika. 
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in close touch, and at least on one occasion they allied together (against an 
invading Hehe army, as described later). 

In each chiefdom broad status categories were based by birth on historical, 
ethnic criteria. In descending order these were: Gama (in Njelu) or Tavete (in 
Mshope), agnates of the great chief and of the same Aibongo ‘clan’ 5; Swazi, 
the agnatic descendants of original adherents of Zwangendaba from the northern 
Nguni area of south-eastern Africa; ‘old Ngoni’, followers and their agnatic 
descendants taken (by capture or volunterily) into Zwangendaba’s group durmg 
the northward migration through Mozambique, Rhodesia, Zambia, and south- 
western Tanzania; ‘new Ngoni’ (referred to as sutu ‘conquered people’), 
persons and their descendants taken in warfare at the time of or following the 
establishment of the chiefdoms in the Songea area. These were not caste-like 
categories, however. Intermarriage occurred among the first three, and ' new 
Ngoni’ wives were taken by men of those first three. A few ' new Ngom’ men 
took wives from higher categories towards the end of the century. Membership 
by birth in the higher categories did not necessarily prescribe military leadership, 
nor authority over ‘ new Ngoni’ as head of a segment, nor wealth. There were 
many royal agnates, Swazi, and ‘ old Ngoni’ who never achieved much if any 
success; but with a single exception (a minor lieutenant in Mshope) all the 
principal leaders came from those categories. Such leaders were not in practice, 
however, ranked according to status by birth but principally by achievement in 
politico-military enterprise. 

Population figures for the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries are not, 
of course, available. By 1948 (the earliest fairly reliable figures), the Njelu 
chiefdom contained about 75,000 people of whom approximately 1,900 (2-6%) 
were of Gama or Swazi descent, and approximately 11,000 (c. 15%) were of ' old 
Ngoni' descent. In Mshope the total population in 1948 was about 31,000 of 
whom approximately 3,500 (18%) were of Tavete, Swazi, or ‘old Ngoni' 
origins. These proportions may be rough indications of the relative proportions 
at the end of the nineteenth century, for there is no evidence of later differential 
reproduction rates among these populations. 

Each great chief (nkost) held office through agnatic descent from the chief- 
dom’s founder. Each had a number of senior lieutenants (8. nduna) who were 
agnatic kin, Swazi, or ‘ old Ngoni’. Each nduna had his own lieutenants, and a 
great chief had lesser lieutenants (s. hdoda) who came from all status categories ; 
and in some cases these men had their own lieutenants (s. mnunzana, but 
more often also referred to as lidoda). Each lieutenant headed a segment of the 
population within the wider segment headed by his immediate superior, on the 
ideal pattern of a segmentary state. A lieutenant was both the military leader 
and the civil authority over the people of his segment, but he was subordinate to 
the head of the superior, containing segment. 

Male war-captives were allocated to a segment in the idiom of kinship, 


5 Presumably from the Nguru word isibongo ‘ praise-name ’. 
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becoming ‘ younger brother’ or‘ son’ of the segment head or one of its members. 
Segments had therefore the image of patrilineal descent groups, but this was not 
emphasized outside of the political ideological context and real kinship rights 
and obligations were not postulated beyond cognatic and affinal relations. 
Neither were segments at all significant in connexion with marriage choice. 
Female captives were taken in marriage by the men, or their sons, to whom 
they were allocated. 

There is little indication that war-captives sought to escape from Ngoni 
country once they were brought there, though perhaps a very few did. Their 
homes were anything from 50 to 300 miles away, and the Ngoni chiefdoms early 
became surrounded by a ring of uninhabited country (except for the Matengo 
mountains to the west of Njelu) which took more than a day’s walk to cross at 
the real risk of recapture and death. In the 1950’s I talked with many of the 
later captives (then elderly people): the consensus was that they did not know 
how to reach their distant homelands, and that in any case they assumed 
(probably rightly) that their old villages had been destroyed and that their kin 
were killed, captured, or refugees in unknown areas, War-captives were given 
security in their new affiliations, the prestige of becoming ‘ Ngoni’, and for 
males the opportunity of participating in and profiting from Ngoni raiding. 
They shared in what seems to have been the euphoric ethos of Ngoni success 
and wealth. They obtained land to cultivate, new ‘kin’ with whom to co- 
operate, and a leader to follow. 

Segments could increase or decrease relatively in size, and they and their 
heads changed in status accordingly, as new war-captives were allocated to 
them. Further segments could be created under new lieutenants. The headship 
of a segment could be gained by agnatic succession, but alternatively it could 
be taken over by the ambitious head of a subordinate segment who had demon- 
strated military skill, gathered many followers, and won the approval of the 
superordinate leader. A lieutenant with his segment was sometimes reallocated 
to another superior segment, and occasionally he could achieve roughly equal 
status with his former superior at the decision of their joint superior in the 
hierarchy. Success in predatory warfare—slill in leadership, captives and booty 
taken—was the main key to lieutenants’ rewards, to their relative status in the 
hierarchy and degree of autonomy, and to the changing position of their seg- 
ments in the total structure of the chiefdom. Because of rapid expansion and a 
marked achievement ethic, there was considerable fluidity in the structure: 
relative stability had not emerged in either chiefdom by the end of the period. 

Before the two chiefdoms became finally located in the Songea area the 
original leaders of each—Zulu and Mbonani—had both died. Their successors 
came to office as the end was made to the long migration and after the defeat 
and expulsion of an earlier Ngoni group in that area.5 Thereafter, successive 
great chiefs had in practice, deliberately or not, to deal with certain common 


* This was the Maseko Ngoni group which later settled in southern Malawi. It was not part of 
Zwangendaba’s group and had reached the Songea area separately. Cf. Read, 1936 and 1956. 
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factors: the position of leadership, from great chief to smallest segment head, 
affording rights and authority over people rather than over particular territory 
and non-human resources; a rapidly growing population and the need to 
allocate and deal with subordinate politico-military responsibility ; the alloca- 
tion of the spoils of warfare—human captives, cattle, foodstuffs, material goods ; 
the fact that success by subordinates varied and changed, and so therefore did 
rewards and relative status; the potential or actual threats as subordinates 
became powerful enough to secede with their own segments; conflict over 
succession to the chiefship, and its aftermath; increasing detachment from the 
Nguni cultural tradition (of south-eastern Africa) and increasing cultural 
heterogeneity and innovation with a growing majority of ‘new Ngoni’ from 
east-central Africa; a poor natural environment in which shifting cultivation 
required periodic moves as soil fertility and locally available land became 
exhausted ; the increasing impingement towards the end of the century by 
Coastal slave-traders, reconnoitring missionaries, and German colonial forces. 

As & result of strategies adopted, and other factors internal to each chiefdom 
separately, despite many structural and cultural similarities by the end of the 
century the two chiefdoms had become distinguished in a major organizational 
feature: the degree of centralization. The Mshope chiefdom had become a 
highly centralized unit, with no major nduna (chief’s lieutenant), with virtually 
all segment heads (but not all segment members) living next to the chief’s 
capital village, and with the chief himself as the civil authority and the dominant 
war-leader both strategically and in the field. By contrast, in Njelu chiefdom 
there was a marked degree of decentralization: there were ten manduna 
(chiefs, or senior lieutenants of the great chief) exercising autonomous authority 
over their major segments, living in villages comprising their own segment 
members geographically quite separate from the great chief’s capital village. 
These chiefs initiated the principal military expeditions under their own direc- 
tion in the field, whilst the great chief seldom if ever led a raiding force. 

The purpose of this paper is briefly to examine analytically the factors and 
processes which produced this significantly different development." For 
convenience, the evolution of each chiefdom is dealt with separately, beginning 
with Njelu for which I and almost all other sources have the richer and more 
reliable data. 

Njelu chiefdom : decentralization 
The founder of this chiefdom, Zulu son of Njelu Gama, was an acknowledged 
senior lieutenant of Zwangendaba £ and head of a well-established segment of 

7 This analysis is based on data which I obtained in field research in 1952-4, together with 
materials gathered by earlier inquirers. The more useful sources on the Songea Ngoni are: Prince, 
1894; Fullerborn, 1908; Hatchell, 1935; Gulliver, 1954 and 1956; Ebner, 1959. A number of 
missionaries, travellers, and early colonial officers visited or approached the Songea area during 
the second half of the nineteenth century and, although leaving rather little in the way of hard 
data, they have been useful in the establishment of a fairly dependable chronology. 


* He is referred to ın the literature on central Africa Ngoni: e.g. Lancaster, 1937, 70; Barnes, 
1954, p. 123, n. 
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the original Ngoni migrant group. At the time of his secession from that group 
(c. 1850) he already had five senior lieutenants: Mawaso (his half-brother), 
Mpofu (his patrilateral cousin), Chombera (Swazi), and two ‘old Ngoni', 
Chikuse (Nyami) and Songea (Kalanga). Chikuse was recognized as his senior- 
most lieutenant and was the holder of war medicines. There were other, lesser 
lieutenants also, and the group had already gained a degree of internal 
segmentation. 

After nearly 10 years of further migration and raiding, during which time 
the group increased in numbers, Zulu died. At about the same time or soon 
after Zulu’s cousin died, and his half-brother together with Zulu’s eldest son and 
two other young adult sons left the group to rejoin the Mbelwa segment of 
Ngoni, by then established in northern Malawi. Whether they were driven out as 
& result of political confliet (or for other reasons) 18 not known ; but the effect 
was that two senior royal ? lieutenants, Zulu’s probable heir, and two potential 
royal lieutenants were removed from the scene. The three remaining senior 
lieutenants (none of whom was an agnate of Zulu) agreed to choose the remaining 
eldest son of Zulu, Hawayi, as successor. They passed over the remaining 
seniormost son, Mhalule (of the seniormost house of Zulu), because of his 
relative youth and inexperience, although Hawayi was little better qualified in 
practice. There was little or no conflict over this since the three senior lieutenants 
were so dominant and the senior son was in no position to recruit support for 
his own claim. It was significant, however, that the choice was made by those 
three, non-royal heads of major segments of the young chiefdom. 

At about this time the Njelu group (in alliance with the Mshope group) 
defeated and expelled the Maseko Ngoni from the Songea area,!° and soon after 
the chiefdom was settled there, to the north-west of the modern Songea town. 
Hawayi, the new great chief, was in no position to challenge his father's lieu- 
tenants who had put him in office, who were experienced leaders and had large 
segments under their authority. Fairly soon after, & fourth senior lieutenant 
emerged (Magagura, a Swazi) to head another major segment. The major 
segments based on Zulu’s four ‘ houses’ (i.e. sets of his wives and their sons) 
had all been heavily depleted by the departure of the three sons and many of 
their followers. In effect only the rumps of houses I and II remained as major 
segments, headed by Mhalule and Hawayi himself respectively, whilst houses 
III and IV virtually disappeared. 


The four senior heutenants seem to have wished to maintain the unity of . 


the chiefdom and were content to give allegiance to the new great chief whom 
they had selected. Hawsayi!? was in a weak position and necessarily had to 


° The term ‘royal’ is used to denote members of Zulu's patrilineage, i.e. the Gama kbongo. 
10 See p. 84, n. 6. 
H Their remnants became parts of house II, but were later to be revived as separate segments, 
See p. 90. 
1a Hawayi and his successors held the honorifio title of N sl Zulu. For convenience the term 
nkosi will be glossed as ‘ great chief ’ in this paper. 
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concede considerable freedom to his senior lieutenants. He appears to have been 
at least a competent co-ordinator as the new chiefdom embarked on persistent 
raiding of the surrounding peoples in southern Tanzania and northern Mozam- 
bique. Several military expeditions were made by the ‘ chief's army’ (i.e. a 
single fighting force drawn from all segments of the chiefdom), though it is 
unclear whether he himself led such an army. Certainly expeditions were also 
recruited from the major segments separately, and led by each senior lieutenant. 
These latter increased in frequency whilst the idea of a ‘ chief’s army ’ declined 
and seems to have disappeared before the end of Hawayi’s reign in about 1874. 
This is suggested not only by accounts of raiding forces but also by the com- 
monly acknowledged fact that during this reign an age-regiment (the Ngoni 
military unit) no longer comprised all the coeval young men of the whole 
chiefdom. Thereafter, although new age-regiment names applied throughout 
the chiefdom, fighting units became effectively limited to coevals within a major 
segment under the segment head. At about this time the senior lieutenants 
came to acquire the title of nduna (to be glossed as ‘chief’ in reference to 
Njelu), although that term could also be applied to lesser lieutenants as a mark 
of prestige and compliment. 
` During most of Hawayi's reign the chiefdom comprised a consolidated 
residential unit, with the great chief’s village at the centre and villages of the 
major segments clustering around. As local land was exhausted in agriculture 
the whole chiefdom shifted to a new location where fresh land was available— 
i.e. after about half a dozen years. But by the end of the reign the growth of 
population through the assimilation of war-captives was such that it scarcely 
remained possible to continue the concentration which had originated in the 
earlier requirements of the smaller, migratory war group. The local mtombo 
woodland soils are poor, yielding crops for only about three successive seasons 
ne requiring 20 or more years of subsequent natural fallow (Gulliver, 1971, 
0-3). It is possible that the chiefs took the opportunity to re-emphasize their 
wi phus under these circumstances; but in any oase the new pattern that 
began to emerge was an expression of that autonomy and strengthened it 
further. From that time the successive residential locations of the major 
segments and of the great chief’s village 1° show that the consolidated unit was 
no longer maintained. Instead each chief and his major segment focused in & 
general area relative to but at some distance from the great chief's village (up to 
a day's walk away). ‘The great chief's village and satellites, and the various 
chiefs' villages and their satellites, thereafter shifted independently according 
to land needs as assessed by the chiefs themselves with their own lieutenants. 
First-fruits ceremonies seem to have ceased for the whole chiefdom at about the 
same time. The new pattern was that the major segments based on the two 
remaining houses of Zulu (Maposeni and Mpitimbi), together with chief 


13 The sites of the main villages were dii well remembered in the middle of the twentieth 
century. 
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Magagura’s major segment, remained more or less in the central and north- 
central areas. Other major segments were disposed roughly as follows: north- 
west—chief Chombera; west—chief Putire; south-west—chief Chikuse; east 
and south-east—chief Songea. After this geographical separation of the major 
segments from the great chief’s capital, it is reported that the chiefs regularly 
visited the capital and the great chief occasionally visited their villages. But 
unlike the practice in some African states, a chief did not keep an official 
residence nor a representative at the capital. As a result there was diminished 
co-ordination of military activities and administration after that time. 

The death of Hawayi (c. 1874) raised no special problem. The chiefs agreed 
to the succession of his younger brother, Mhalule. He had previously been chief 
of the major segment based on his father's (Zulu) house 1; and although he 
became the great chief, in many ways he continued as head of an autonomous 
major segment, and perhaps not much more than primus inter pares. Zulu's 
house II (formerly headed by great chief Hawayi) was continued as & major 
segment under Hawayi’s younger half-brother, Mlamilo. The general pattern 
now was of seven largely autonomous segments, residentially separate, each 
shifting locally and independently in response to land needs. Raiding parties 
originated mainly from each segment, though two or more could loosely ally 
together in major expeditions. Mhalule seems not to have led a war party in the 
field, though he and his capital village served still as a useful focus for co- 
operative consultation and co-ordination. Retrospective reports from mid- 
twentieth-century informants agree that a proportion of war-captives and booty 
was given to the great chief on the return of raiding expeditions, but that the 
main allocation of these spoils of war was controlled by the chief concerned, and 
not by the great chief. This meant that the head of each major segment was 
able to control the rewards for service among his subordinates and dependants ; 
and in particular he could control the relative growth of sub-segments and the 
creation of new ones, and the relative status of his lieutenants. War-captives 
were, of course, the principal source of the growth of segments at each level. 
Thus the great chief had little patronage to dispense outside of his own major 
segment. 

Common memory has ıt that the chiefs were not much concerned with the 
internal civil administration of their segments, leaving it to their subordinates 
(heads of sub-segments) to take care of affairs among their dependants. These 
subordinates were able to mount minor raids and so, with war-captives and 
booty, to seek to achieve the prestige of military success. However, the potential 
decentralization within a major segment was restricted as the chiefs continued to 
initiate and lead the more important military expeditions, retaining the power 
to allocate this main source of war-captives. This meant that whilst there was 
competition between sub-segment heads (lieutenants) for military success, 
prestige, and war booty, there was seldom direct confrontation between these 
men and their superior. In effect (and perhaps through deliberate intent) there 
was a policy of divide and rule within a major segment—a policy which was not 
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practised at the chiefdom level because (as I have shown summarily) the groat 
chief was in too weak a position. There are no reports of overt competition 
between the chiefs themselves. The reasons for this may lie in the territorial 
segregation and autonomous military competence of each chief. But in addition 
a pertinent factor must have been that this was a period of uninterrupted 
mihtary success and population expansion. The peoples within reach of Nielu 
Ngoni raiding—east as far as the Indian Ocean (350 miles) and south deep into 
Mozambique—offered little resistance. They lived mainly in acephalous 
societies without the means of organizing concerted defence, nor were they 
culturally oriented to military endeavour. Each Njelu chief appears to have 
been absorbed in planning and leading predatory expeditions, celebrating 
successes on the return home, and distributing captives and booty. Each chief 
tended to raid outwards from his own location in the chiefdom, so that each had 
roughly his own sector of interest. Competition in the field seldom or never 
occurred. In brief, there seems to have been neither need nor desire to compete 
for spoils because so much was readily available for all. Meanwhile the great 
chief's focal co-ordination was adequate to maintain sufficient but loose unity. 

During Mhalule’s reign (c. 1874-89) there was, however, something of a 
counteraction to decentralization. ^ Mhalule himself (unlike his brother 
previously) was a mature man at the time of his succession and experienced in 
military command as head of a major segment during the preceding reign. He 
seems to have been ambitious to emulate his father's (Zulu) pre-eminenoe, 
though his opportunities were small. It is reported that he made a practice of 
holding large feasts frequently at his capital village to which came the chiefs 
and their followers. At least the idea of his capital as the focus of the whole 
chiefdom was kept alive; and he acquired a useful reputation for generosity and 
hospitality by this expenditure of the cattle and other booty he obtained from 
his subordinates’ raiding. 

His position was adventitiously strengthened when the Ngoni were seriously 
threatened by external attack. In about 1878 a raiding army of the Hehe (or at 
least led by Hehe) invaded the Songea area from the north, devastated the 
Mshope chiefdom, and penetrated deeply into Njelu territory. It is probable 
that this army withdrew after a time in order to return home, though latter-day 
Ngoni informants claim that it was driven off by Njelu forces. In any case, 
Mhalule was able to take the initiative in co-ordinating Njelu defence in the 
unforeseen emergency, and so to re-emphasize his central, superordinate role. 
A second Hehe force arrived in 1881, but this time the Ngoni were not so taken 
by surprise. Mhalule led a combined Njelu army, with a force from the Mshope 
chiefdom as subordinate ally. It is not clear if he acted as general in the field ; 
but after a pitched battle and a number of skirmishes the Hehe were constrained 
to withdraw without penetrating to the residential areas of the chiefdom. 
Undoubtedly as a result Mhalule’s personal prestige was heightened, and it is 
probable that the need for centralized organization and leadership was stressed 
and its possibility demonstrated. The great chief’s lieutenants, under common 
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danger, had been willing to accede to alliance under him and to recognize his 
valuable function.14 

During Mhalule’s reign (but the dates are unclear) contacts were made with 
the Mbelwa Ngoni chiefdom beyond Lake Malawi. This chiefdom had developed 
from the segment of Zwangendaba’s group from which the Zulu Njelu group had 
seceded ; and it was to this chiefdom that three of Zulu’s sons had gone at the 
time of his death (see above, p. 86). Mhalule sent messages inviting his brothers 
to return. The eldest, Gwaselepasi, made a visit but soon returned to Mbelwa. 
The two younger half-brothers, Fusi and Mkuso, came and decided to stay. They 
became chiefs of major segments based on the two reconstituted junior houses of 
Zulu. Apparently at least one reason behind Mhalule’s action was to gain new 
lieutenants who might be expected to give direct loyalty to him as great chief 
and senior brother, in contrast to the other chiefs. It was an attempt to reinforce 
his central position; but the new major segments were in fact created at the 
expense of reducing the size of the existing major segment based on house II.*® 
Moreover, both Fusi and Mkuso seem to have modelled their policies on those of 
the other chiefs and to have sought increasing autonomy as their own raiding 
was successful and the size of their segments grew. 

Mhalule’s strategy was not, therefore, particularly effective. Indeed, by 
creating a potential royal faction as against a non-royal faction !9 he might 
have succeeded only in splitting his chiefdom irrevocably—although the occasion 
for such confrontation did not arise. To further his policy, Mhalule attempted 
the traditional Nguni practice of allocating his wives to reside at the villages of 
his senior lieutenants. There they could represent the great chief’s authority, 
act as channels of communication, and perhaps provide a justifiable reason for 
his regular visits to the headquarters of each major segment. This stratagem 
was no more successful. Chief Songea refused to accept a wife of the great chief 
in his village, whilst other chiefs who did were able to nullify the intended 
effects. 

Towards the end of Mhalule’s reign, Zamchaya (eldest son of Zulu’s eldest 
son) came from the Mbelwa chiefdom, and was made lieutenant over a lesser 
segment within house I. At the death of Mhalule he claimed the chiefship, with 
some support of the royal chiefs. The leading non-royal chiefs agreed, however, 
in supporting the seniormost surviving son of Zulu, Mlamilo of house II. Their 
reasons are not known. But Mlamilo was at least middle-aged by this time and 
was more or less chronically ill and enfeebled. Unlike his predecessor, he did 


14 The rising Hehe state, some 200 miles to the north of Songes, had the only mulitary force 
within hundreds of miles capable of offering any real threat to the Ngoni chiefdoms before the 
arrival of the Germans. No other external attack was made on either chiefdom during the period 
under review. 

15 The rumps of houses IIT and IV had been taken into house II after the death of Zulu and the 
departure of his sons to Mbelwa in about 1860. 

16 i.e. the segments based on Zulu’s four houses as against the segments headed by other chiefs 
(principally Chikuse, Mpambolioto, Putire, and Songea). 
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little to strengthen centralized authority in the chiefdom. Both non-royal and 
royal chiefs continued to increase the size and to maintain the autonomy of their 
segments. By now chief Songea was not only head of the largest segment 
(perhaps almost a quarter of the total population) but he was acknowledged 
as the most influential leader in the chiefdom. He seems to have led meetings 
and discussions with both Coastal slave-traders and the early German mission- 
aries and colonial officers.1” So impressed were the German authorities that they 
called their new administrative district and its headquarters by his name. 

At the end of the century the chiefdom was still expanding until the Germans 
put an end to raiding. At the death of Mlamilo in 1899 both Fusi and Mkuso 
(surviving sons of Zulu) made claims to the chiefship, as also did Mputa, senior- 
most grandson of Zulu, now come from Mbelwa's chiefdom. By now & German 
military-administrative base had been established at the new Songea township, 
and therefore German influence may have been important. Mlamilo seems to 
have been recognized only as one ‘ sultani ' along with the chiefs who were given 
the same title. Mputa became ‘sultani’ of the Maposeni (house I) segment 
without the full support of the other chiefs, and he was seen by Ngoni and 
Germans alike as little more than primus inter pares. It is significant, neverthe- 
less, that at the outbreak of the Maji Maji Rebellion in the region in 1905 
Mputa's village was the central rallying point for the Njelu chiefdom. 
Decentralization, though well advanced, had not therefore reached the point of 
culminating disintegration of the chiefdom into its constituent parts. 

As a result of the unsuccessful rebellion, great chief Mputa, chief Songea, 
and other Njelu leaders were executed, whilst others and their dependants fled 
in all directions. After some two years of punitive measures the Germans 
appointed or recognized new ‘ sultani’ (junior agnates of former office-holders) 
over each segment. Strict military control and a nascent civil administration 
were maintained thereafter. The Njelu chiefdom was later reconstituted under 
indirect rule policy by the British colonial authorities, but by then both external 
and internal political conditions had radically changed. 


Centralization in Mshope chiefdom 

The founder of this chiefdom, Mbonani son of Mshope Tavete, apparently 
was not an important lieutenant of Zwangendaba, nor did he play a significant 
part in the northward migration of the original Ngoni group.1® At the time of 


17 Fallerborn wrote: * When I saw Songea in 1807, he was a sickly old man, but nevertheless 
he knew with unscrupulous energy how to get his orders obeyed promptly. At the meeting of 
chiefs which we had called, he was the speaker on behalf of the other chiefs. At times whilst he 
was speaking his bent body rose and his eyes sparkled so that his opponents trembled. He was a 
born ruler ' (quoted in Ebner, 1959, 159). 

15 Mbonani is nowhere mentioned in the plentiful literature on central African Ngoni. One 
story current among some of his descendants is that he led & separate migrant band northwards 
from the Swazi homeland, and only linked up with Zwangendaba’s group shortly after the latter’s 
death (Ebner, 1959, 66). There is no supporting evidence for this. 
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his secession from that group, in association with Zulu Njelu, it is most probable 
that he led only a small group of followers (possibly much smaller than that of 
Zulu). His only senior lieutenant was his half-brother, Mnukwa. It is possible 
that other, lesser lieutenants emerged only during the following decade before the 
final settlement in the Songea area; but in any case none had become well 
established enough by that time to head a major segment. 

At the death of Mbonani the succession was straightforward. His eldest son, 
Chipeta, was in his early thirties !? and had acquired experience and prestige as 
a war leader. Other sons of Mbonani were still youths and offered no rivalry ; 
and his paternal uncle, making no claim to be more than head of a major 
segment, supported the new chief. Thus the chiefdom, newly settled about 20 
miles north-east of the modern Songea town, was a small, compact unit with 
little internal division. Chipeta was firmly in control, with only minor lieu- 
tenants of Swazi or ‘old Ngoni’ origin; and at least some of his younger 
brothers died before they could become important segment leaders. Chipeta’s 
coeval, patrilateral cousin, Mpepo, seems to have remained clearly subordinate 
to the latter’s father, Mnukwa. 

The size of the chiefdom continued to grow as a result of successful raiding. 
Chipeta himself both initiated war parties and led them in the field. Age- 
regiments comprised coeval young men of the whole chiefdom. The allocation of 
war-captives and booty was strictly controlled by Chipeta, which meant, of 
course, that he was able to control rewards and the relative status of subordinata 
leaders and their segments. His policy appears to have been to develop a 
relatively large number of small segments headed by lesser lieutenants. This 
may have been a deliberate intent to restrain potential competition for authority, 
but in any case there is no evidence of any senior lieutenants (except the ageing 
Mnulcwa) in this reign, nor of any threat to his supremacy. 

When the first Hehe army invaded the Songea area (c. 1878), Chipeta is said 
to have ignored it in the apparent disbelief that it offered any threat. At least 
he was unprepared to oppose its advance. His capital village was overrun and he 
himself was killed there. His people scattered in panic as the Hehe army 
continued westwards into Njelu. After the departure of the invaders, Mnukwa 
reassembled the chiefdom, directed the rebuilding of destroyed villages, and 
acted as regent. By now he was an old man and he made no claim to the 
succession either for himself or for his son, Mpepo. During an interregnum of 
about three years there was dispute over the succession. Chabruma made claim 
as the eldest son of Chipeta, but this was challenged by his half-brother, 
Palangu, on the grounds that Palangu’s mother was the seniormost wife (and 
also of Swazi origin) whilst Chabruma’s mother was not only junior but had in 
fact not been married by Chipeta but merely taken in concubinage as a war- 
captive. Chabruma was the older and more experienced man, and perhaps the 


1? He was reported, by several of his descendants, to have been born a year or two before tha 
Ngoni crossing of the Zambesi river in 1835. 
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more able; and he was supported by his aged unole and most of the minor 
lieutenants. Eventually Palangu agreed to accept Chabruma as the new chief.2° 

The succession was further troubled by the concurrent death of Mnukwa and 
the claim of his son, Mpepo, to a large share in the wealth (principally cattle) 
of Chipeta. This seems not to have been an indirect claim to the chiefship, and 
most twentieth-century Ngoni agree that office and wealth are separable 
inheritances. Mpepo’s claim to a share of inheritance of property may therefore 
have been quite a legitimate one, but it was denied by Chabruma. In dis- 
satisfaction Mpepo seceded with his (formerly his father’s) segment and moved 
northwards some 80 miles into what is now southern Mahenge. Thus the chief’s 
major lieutenant and a potential rival for power, left the chiefdom. 

About this time (c. 1881) the second Hehe invasion occurred. Although it is 
reasonably clear that the Ngoni offensive against it was mounted by great chief 
Mhalule of Njelu, yet Chabruma at a minimum shared in the success of the 
enforced withdrawal of the Hehe, and certainly he led the Mshope army as its 
single principal commander. 

A year or two after this, Chabruma gave sanctuary to a small group led by 
Sakamaganga, second son of a Bena chief in southern Mahenge. Mpepo now 
allied with Kiwanga (elder brother of Sakamaganga and his legitimate chief) and 
the two led an invasion force into Mshope (c. 1885). It was driven off without 
great difficulty by a united force led by Chabruma. 

Both in the second Hehe invasion and in that of the Mpepo group, Palangu 
supported his brother. Fairly obviously, Chabruma had demonstrated his able 
leadership in warfare and his authority over the whole chiefdom. As a result of 
the Mpepo secession and possibly some minor secessions to Njelu, the chiefdom 
was reduced in size, whilst confidence had been severely shaken by the Hehe 
devastation. Chabruma as the new chief took the praise for what was a successful 
reconstruction and defence. Thus his power was such that he was able to con- 
tinue his father’s authoritarian policy. Mnukwa’s former segment had gone ; 
and of the two houses of Chipeta, the first at this time contained only young 
sons and seems not to have formed the basis of a major segment of the chiefdom. 
In the second house, that of Chabruma himself, only Palangu was an adult man ; 
and Chabruma permitted him to be no more than a minor lieutenant. In effect 
the chiefdom consisted of a single major segment (comparable to a Njelu major 
segment) based on house II of former chief Chipeta, with Chabruma at its head. 

Chabruma followed Chipeta’s policy in insisting that all of his lieutenants 2 
lived immediately adjacent to the chief’s capital village. At first, and into 


1? This was on his own admission in a written autobiography taken from his dictation many 
years later when he was an old man, of which I have & copy in my files. This submission to 
Chabruma did not pievent him making renewed olaims later on, although he never actively sought 
to contest his brother’s power. 

*: It is possible that none had the clear title of nduna (comparable to Njelu) and that all were 
referred to as lidoda (lesser lieutenant). Tho data are not olear. 
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Chabruma’s reign, the whole chiefdom moved as a unit in the periodic require- 
ment to obtain access to new woodland in the shifting cultivation régime. 
Gradually, however, as the population began to increase again with the renewal 
of marauding warfare, the commoner population began to spread out and to 
drift eastwards and north-eastwards into unoccupied country, seeking fresh 
agricultural land. Chabruma permitted this, tacitly or not, whilst at the same 
time he continued to insist that his lieutenants reside next to his own capital 
village. Thus gradually most (or even all) of the lieutenants came to be residen- 
tially separated from the segments of people which they headed. That is, 
substantial numbers of Mshope commoners came to live apart from their 
leaders; and this was tolerated so long as they continued to render tribute and 
to supply men for raiding parties. By the end of the century, the Mshope 
population had become fairly thinly spread (at something like 10 persons per 
square mile) over an area extending up to 40 miles from the chief’s capital. 
This development was paralleled by Chabruma’s policy of maintaining client 
populations at a distance from his capital. Thus there was a Bena group in the 
Mahenje area, some 40 miles north-north-west, which, after conquest, was 
allowed to remain on its lands whilst sending tribute and army recruits regularly 
to the chief. Similarly, Sakamaganga’s group ?? became a client population to 
the north in southern Mahenge after the Mpepo invasion. The reasons for this 
policy are not known. It is difficult to imagine such a development in the 
Njelu chiefdom, and it can only be suggested that Chabruma placed his principal 
strategy on keeping his lieutenants resident at the centre, under strict control, 
using them primarily as subordinate war-leaders and tribute collectors. 

Some time during the early 1890’s Palangu sought to gain the position of 
something like sub-chief over those newly occupied areas to the east and north- 
east. Presumably he wished to create a new major segment in the novel circum- 
stances, with himself as new senior lieutenant or nduna . Chabruma rejected this 
idea, reportedly because Palangu was still claiming himself to be the nghtful 
successor to Chipeta. No doubt Chabruma feared a possible secession by 
Palangu if the latter were to gain local autonomy. But also Chabruma seems to 
have been adamant in refusing to allocate any considerable degree of authority 
and responsibility to any lieutenant; and at least for the time being the out- 
ward drift of the commoner population did not raise too serious problems in 
recruiting adequate war parties for continued raiding. Like great chief Mhalule, 
Chabruma followed a policy of frequent feasting, with much slaughter of cattle 
gained in raiding, attended by his subordinates, by which he acquired a reputa- 
tion for hospitality and generosity. The chief’s younger brothers and most other 
lieutenants did not support Palangu, nor did they claim autonomy for 
themselves. 

It may be pertinent to Chabruma’s autocratic and centralized régime to note 
that, in some contrast with Njelu, he failed to appreciate the significance of new 


13 See above, p. 93. 
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forces impinging on his chiefdom towards the end of the century. He remained 
isolationist, rejecting approaches by Coastal slave-traders, European mission- 
aries, and, eventually, German colonial officers. Ultimately, whilst treating with 
the Germans at the end of the century, he sent (or led 1) a major raiding party 
into the Kilwa hinterland (south-central Coastal region); and as a result a 
German party occupied his chiefdom by force, exacting reparations in cattle and 
food (Ebner, 1959, 158). 

When the Germans established colonial hegemony in the region at the turn 
of the century they did not recognize Chabruma’s authority over either the 
eastern or the northern areas. He was recognized as ‘ sultani' over the central 
part of his chiefdom only, and an aktda (appointed official from the Coast) was 
placed in those other two parts. Whatever the reason for this German policy, 
it is clear that in both eastern and northern areas there were considerable 
populations among whom no Ngoni authority was resident. Chabruma’s 
objections to the Germans were ignored, and this may have been a major 
reason why he enthusiastically embraced the mystical power and the oppor- 
tunity for rebellion offered by Maji Maji in 1905. 

In defeat Chabruma fled to Portuguese territory where he later died. In 
1907 his eldest son was apointed as ‘ sultani’ over the central area, under the 
direct authority of the German colonial government. Only much later under 
British indirect rule policy was Palangu recognized as sub-chief (nduna) of the 
Mbunga (north-eastern) area; and Ngoni sub-chiefs were appointed to the 
Likuyu (eastern) and Mahenje (northern) areas in 1930 and 1939 respectively, 
although still no Ngoni (i.e. Swazi or ‘ old Ngoni’) resided there. 


Conclusion 

The two Ngoni chiefdoms were subject to colonial over-rule for more than 
half a century after the close of the ‘ traditional era’ in 1905. As a result of the 
ideology and practical exigencies of colonial administration within Tanganyika 
Territory, the structure of each chiefdom was given a semi-bureaucratic 
formalism which, deliberately or not, significantly modified and rigidified the 
earlier systems. Mid-twentieth-century Ngoni perceptions of the past must 
have been affected by this experience, as well as by the passage of time which 
encouraged some idealization of earlier conditions. Nevertheless, retrospective 
Ngoni accounts strongly suggest that the ideological model of the segmentary 
state persisted in both chiefdoms during the second half of the nineteenth 
century. In this model, the great chief ‘ owned’ the whole chiefdom and its 
people, and was the ultimate authority by virtue of descent from the founding 
leader. The chiefdom was divided into major segments of the population (not 
of territory), each under a senior lieutenant of the great chief. Each major 
segment was subdivided into lesser segments, and these again subdivided, with 
each segment under a lieutenant of the head of the superior, encapsulating 


33 This model derived from earlier Nguni tradition, and seems to have been largely applied in 
practice among the Zambian Ngoni (of. Barnes, 1954, ch. i1). 
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segment. A superficial view might thus summarily describe the politico-military 
structure, but this would largely ignore the evolving operational system in each 
chiefdom. 

The contrasting political evolution in the two chiefdoms has been implicit in 
the foregoing accounts in this paper, brief though they are and unavoidably 
lacking reliable data on some crucial points. Clearly the two did not m fact 
begin at the same point: decentralization and centralization were already 
present in early Njelu and Mshope respectively. That such a character should 
persist and develop further in each case was not necessarily inevitable, particu- 
larly in view of the prevailing ideology which fitted neither case at all well. Yet 
it did persist as a result of a variety of factors—political, organizational. 
successional, economic, demographic, and military. By the end of the century 
the Njelu chiefdom was in effect a confederation of the 10 major segments, each 
under its autonomous chief. The great chief, reduced almost to a symbol of 
ideal unity, was virtually but one such chief and not the most powerful in 
practice. In the Mshope chiefdom there were in effect neither major segments 
nor autonomous chiefs. ‘There the great chief had autocratic, centralized 
authority over lesser lieutenants who had quite limited power over small 
sepments. 

In summary, the more significant historical factors were these. The Njelu 
chiefdom began as a larger, well-established group already internally differen- 
tiated, with major segments under experienced royal and non-royal lieutenants. 
As a result of death and defection of royal leaders, three non-royal lieutenants 
were left in power after the death of the group’s founder. They were able to 
choose and impose their power over the successor who was (and inevitably) 
a rather inexperienced son of the founder; and they could avoid subordination 
to the two remaining royal houses of the founder headed by junior sons. The 
chiefdom enjoyed more or less uninterrupted success in predatory warfare and 
expansion of population. With the prevalent poor soils and shifting cultivation 
it became necessary for the chiefdom to expand geographically and it was most 
practicable for each major segment to arrange its own periodic moves to fresh 
woodland within its own separate area. This avoided competition for land and, 
of course, it well suited the desired autonomy of major segment heads (chiefs). 
There was marked absence of concern for civil administration which was largely 
relegated to heads of minimal segments: thus no administrative hierarchy 
developed. Prestige, status, and power depended on military achievement, and 
here the chiefs were able effectively to control both fighting units and the 
distribution of captives and booty. A policy aimed at centralization by the 
great chief around 1880 was scarcely successful even though it was reinforced 
by his competent leadership against the Hehe incursion, and it was nullified by 
new royal heutenants who gave him little support but rather sought an auto- 
nomy comparable to that of the older non-royal chiefs. In the 1890's an elderly, 
chronically sick great chief was unable to exert much influence, and his position 
was partly undermined by the growing rivalry of his elder brother’s son. The 
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latter eventually succeeded as great chief, but he was little more than primus 
inter pares. 

In contrast, the Mshope group began as a smaller unit, only weakly dif- 
ferentiated internally with a single senior lieutenant (the founder’s brother) 
who never sought autonomy. The founder’s successor was obvious, with no real 
rivals. His effective policy was to maintain his chiefdom as a residentially intact 
unit, and so to distribute the spoils of war as to create a large number of small 
dependent segments whose heads competed among themselves rather than 
challenging his authority. The sudden devastating invasion by the Hehe, the 
killing of the chief, and the secession of the one semi-autonomous segment 
(under Mpepo) left the chiefdom in disarray and smaller. The new chief re- 
established autocratic authority in the achievement of recovery and in successful 
defence against renewed Hehe incursion and Mpepo’s invasion. Successful 
predatory warfare continued under his active leadership. The fear of secession 
prevented the chief’s principal rival and half-brother from achieving autonomy 
as a segment head. The policy of compulsory residence at or near the chief's 
capital was strictly maintained, although at the cost of permitting commoner 
populations to move away (in shifting cultivation) from direct residential 
control by their segment heads. Until the end of the century this centralization 
policy worked well enough, such that sufficient fighting men and tribute were 
supplied by those commoner segments, and the chief’s role and policy were 
uncontested .*4 
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A SOCIOSEMIOTIC PERSPECTIVE ON LANGUAGE 


DEVELOPMENT ! 
By M. A. K. HALLIDAY 


1. This paper is an attempt to interpret the child's learning of his mother 
tongue as a sociosemiotic process. What is intended here by ' sociosemiotic ' 
will be largely left to emerge from the discussion ; but in the most general terms 
itis meant to imply a synthesis of three modes of interpretation, that of language 
in the context of the social system, that of language as an aspect of a more 
general semiotic, and that of the social system itself as a semiotic system— 
modes of interpretation that are associated with Malinowsli and Firth, with 
Jakobson, and with Lévi-Strauss, among others. The social system, in other 
words, is a system of meaning relations; and these are realized in many ways of 
which one, perhaps the principal one as far as the maintenance and transmission 
of the system is concerned, is through their encoding in language. The meaning 
potential of a language, its semantic system, is therefore seen as realizing a 
higher level system of relations, that of the social semiotic, in Just the same way 
as it is itself realized in the lexicogrammatical and phonological systems. 

A child who is learning his mother tongue is learning how to mean. As he 
builds up his own meaning potential in language, he is constructing for himself 
a social semiotic. Since language develops as the expression of the social 
semiotic it serves at the same time as the means of transmitting it, and also of 
constantly modifying and reshaping it, as the child takes over the culture, the 
received system of meanings in which he is learning to share. 

How early does this process begin ? Many studies of language development 
have begun at a point when the child’s ‘ mean length of utterance ’ exceeds one 
word; but this is already too late—the child may have a well-developed 
semantic system long before he begins to combine words, in fact long before 
he has any words at all, if by ‘ words’ we mean lexical elements taken over from 
the adult language. At the other end are references to a child having a com- 
munication system at the age of a few weeks or even days; no doubt he does 
communicate more or less from birth, but there are significant senses in which 
this communication differs from language, and it is specifically language that 
we are concerned with here because it is language that enables him to construct 
a social semiotic. This does not mean that a child has no language until he has a 
linguistic system in the adult sense, but that there are certain features in respect 
of which we can say that, before a given stage, the child has not got language, 
and after this stage he has. 

The material for the present discussion is taken from a fairly intensive study 
of the language development of one child, Nigel, from birth to two-and-a-half 

1 This paper was written during my tenure of a fellowship at the Center for Advanced Study 


in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, California. I should like to express my gratitude to the 
Center for the opportunities thus afforded. 
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years. The early stages have been described to a certain degree of detail in two 
recent papers; * we shall not attempt here to recapitulate the description, but 
shall be concerned rather with its interpretation. However, the relevant facts 
concernmg Nigel’s language development will be presented and incorporated 
into the discussion. 

With Nigel, the breakthrough into language occurred at the age of about 
nine months. At nine months old, he had a meaning system of five elements, 
of which two were vocalized and three realized as gestures. The two that were 
vocalized were 


[e] mid-low falling to low ‘let’s be together ' 
[e] mid falling to low _ ‘look (it’s moving) ’ 
The three realized gesturally were 
grasping object firmly ‘I want that’ 
touching object lightly [sic] * I don't want that’ 
touching person or relevant object 'do that (with it) again (e.g. make 
firmly it jump up in the air) ’ 


Here the child was on the threshold of language. Between nine and ten-and-a- 
half months, he developed a linguistic system. This system is set out in fig. 1 (a). 
The gestures, incidentally, disappeared by the age of twelve months. 

On what grounds are we calling this a ‘language’ ? It has no words and no 
structures. It is very clearly not & linguistic system 1n the adult sense, since it 
lacks the defining characteristic of such a system: itis not tri-stratal. An adult 
linguistic system has three strata, or levels: a semantics, a lexicogrammar (or 
‘ syntax’), and a phonology. This is what distinguishes it from all animal 
communication systems, which as far as we know are bi-stratal only. In similar 
fashion Nigel’s system at this stage is bi-stratal; it has a semantics and a 
phonology, but nothing in between. Whether for this reason we should or 
should not use the terms ‘ semantics’ and ‘ phonology’ is not a major issue ; 
let us say that the child has a bi-stratal proto-language consisting of meaning 
and sound, or a content and an expression. The elements of the system are signs 
in the sense of content-expression pairs. 

The reasons for regarding this as a form of language are twofold. In the first 
place, it has two positive features which can be used as oriterial: systematicity, 
and functionality. There is a systematic relation between the content and the 
expression, and the content is interpretable in functional terms. In the second 
place, it shows continuity of development into the adult system. Of these it is 
the second point that is the more important, since it determines the relevance 


! See M. A. K. Halliday, ‘ Karly language learning: a sociolimguistic approach ’, in William P. 
McCormack and Stephen Wurm (ed.), Language as bisocial process : papers fiom the x1th Inter- 
national Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, Chicago, 1973, in press; and 
* Learning how to mean ’, in Erio and Elizabeth Lenneberg (ed.), Foundations of language develop- 
ment : a multidisciplinary approach, UNESCO and International Brain Research Organization, in 
press. The figures in the present paper are reproduced from these two sources. 
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of the first; we know that these properties are important because they provide 
the essential links, the means whereby a child can grasp the nature of the adult 
language and interpret it as an extension of what he already has. The continuity 
of development, with many children (of whom Nigel was one), is not immediately 
apparent, if one 1s looking mainly at the outward manifestation of the system ; 
but it is brought out by a consideration of the meanings, once we place these in 
something like the present sociosemiotic context. 

2. In the language represented by fig. 1, the expressions are clearly not, for 
the most part, imitations of words or any other elements of the adult language. 
They are the child’s own invention. In general we cannot say where they come 
from; ‘ding-dong’, “bow-wow’, ‘ yo-heave-ho’, and other such classical sources 
are probably all represented somewhere. The point is simply that they are 
distinct from each other; although the IPA alphabet is not, at this stage, a 
relevant form of notation—what is needed is a prosodic or postural notation 
specially designed for developmental studies—it serves to suggest what was in 
fact the case, that there was surprisingly little neutralization of semantic 
contrasts by overlap in the expression.? It is likely that some children make 
more use of imitation in the expressions of their proto-language, using forms of 
words from the adult language ; this is a source of difficulty for the investigator, 
since such forms are not at this stage being used as words (which would imply a 
lexicogrammatical stratum) but merely as expressions. A possible example of 
this is Nigel’s [ba] * I want my toy bird’; the expression may be an imitation 
of the sounD of the adult pronunciation of bird but it is not the worp bird— 
there are no words at this stage. It does not matter, in fact, where the expressions 
come from ; their function is to signal the meanings of the child's own system. 

Where then do the meanings come from ? These likewise are not imitations 
of meanings in the adult language. They are interpretable in functional terms. 
The content of the system is derived from what it is the child is making the 
system do for him. Hence in interpreting the content we need to start with 
some functional-semantie hypothesis, some notion of the developmentally 
significant functions that, on general socio-cultural grounds (as well as from 
our knowledge of the nature of the adult language), we should expect to deter- 
mine the content structure of the child's proto-language. For this purpose & 
simple framework was adopted of six basic functions: instrumental (‘I want’), 
regulatory (‘do as I tell you’), interactional (‘me and you’), personal (' here 
I come’), heuristic (‘ tell me why ’), and imaginative (‘let’s pretend’). The 


* On questions of the transcription of child language, see the papers of the Child Language 
Project at Stanford University under the direction of Charles A. Ferguson; e.g. C. N. Bush, On 
the use of the IPA sn transcribing child language. a theoretical orientation and 
approach, Stanford University Committee on Linguistics, 1973. Up to the present this work 
relates to the mother tongue stage, beginning at what I have called Phase IT, but the principles 1t 
embodies could be extended to apply to Phase I. 

t See M. A. K. Halliday, ‘ Relevant models of language’, Educational Review (University 
of Birmingham), xxu, 1969; reprinted in Explorations in the functions of language (Explorations in 
Language Study), London, Edward Arnold, 1973. 
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instrumental is language as a demand for goods and services, in the satisfaction 
of material needs ; the regulatory is language used to control the behaviour of 
those around, and adapt it to one’s wishes. These are the more pragmatic 
functions. There is also a pragmatic element in the interactional, since it 
embodies the child’s need for human contact; but here the meanings are the 
expression of the interaction itself, rather than of a demand for it. In its 
personal function, language is the expression of the child’s own identity, his 
separateness from, and uniqueness with respect to, the environment of people 
and things; and this creates the context for the heuristic function, which is 
language in the exploration of the environment that is defined as the non-self. 
Finally language may function in the creation of an environment, an environ- 
ment of the imagination that begins as pure sound and works its way up the 
linguistic system to become a ' let's pretend’ world of songs and rhymes and 
stories. 

Meaning is meaning WITH RESPECT TO one or other of these functions. The 
meanings which a small child expresses in his proto-language may be glossed by 
locutions in the adult language such as ‘do that again’ or ' nice to see you, 
and shall we look at this together *'; but these—like the phonetic notations 
referred to above—are overly specific. We cannot adequately represent what 
the child means by wordings such as these, or even by semantic features drawn. 
from the adult language. What is needed is, again, some sort of semantic 
representation that is analogously prosodic or postural. The content systems in 
fig. 1 are an attempt to express the meanings in systemic terms, as sets of 
options deriving from the functions of the initial hypothesis. The assertion is 
that within each of these functions the child develops a small but open-ended, 
indefinitely expandable, range of alternatives, and that the total set of these 
sets of options constitutes his semantic system at the stage in question. The 
functions themselves are the prototypic social contexts of the child’s existence, 
simple semiotic structures through which he relates to and becomes a part of 
the social system. 

If they are viewed in this light it is easy to see that there is no place for 
anything like an ‘informative’ function. The use of language in the sense of 
‘T’ve got something to tell you ', which tends to obsess adults, perhaps because 
they have learnt it with such difficulty, is irrelevant to a small child; 1t has no 
direct social meaning. It is also inaccessible to him, since it is wholly intrinsic to 
language; it is a function that derives from the nature of language itself. The 
other six are all extralinguistic ; they arise, and can be realized, independently 
of language, though language immeasurably extends the meaning potential that 
is associated with them. Nigel began with four of them simultaneously, the 
instrumental, regulatory, interactional, and personal; after about four or five 
months he added the imaginative and, mcipiently at least, the heuristic. Thus 
the functions that had been predicted were all clearly recognizable; but unlike 
what might have been expected, there was no clear developmental ordering 
among them such that the more pragmatically oriented functions developed 
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before the others. Non-pragmatic elements were as prominent from the start ; 
and this became very significant when the child moved on into the next phase. 
Every element showing systematic sound-meaning correspondence, and 
interpretable in these functional terms (these two criteria in fact defined the 
same set), was entered in the system, provided it was observed operationally 
(in a context in which it was doing a job of meaning) with a certain minimum 
frequency. In practice throughout the six months or so of the * proto-language ' 
phase, which we designate Phase I, all but two or three of the sounds provision- 
ally interpreted as meaningful were observed with far more than minimal 
frequency, and, surprisingly perhaps, there was hardly any difficulty in identi- 
fying what was language and what was not. Practising was excluded, on the 
grounds that the learning of a system is not a function of that system ; Nigel did 
very little practising as such, but made very extensive operational use of tha 
resources he had. (It may be that practising is never associated with the proto- 
language; Nigel provides no evidence either way, since he did not practise in 
Phase II either.) The system was reinterpreted and written up at intervals of 
six weeks, this being the interval which appeared to be optimal—neither so 
short that the account would be distorted by random non-occurrences nor so 
long that the system could not be seen in course of change. The correspon- 
dence with the child's age is as follows (NL-1 means ‘ Nigel's Language 1 ' and 
80 On): 
NL- NL-2 NL-3 NL4 NL65 NL-0 NL-7 NLS NI-9 NLI10 
9-10} 101-12 12-134 131-16 15-16} 161-18 18-194 194-21 21-224 2921-24 


There is a marked break between NL-5 and NL-6 ; NL-6 may be regarded as the 
beginning of what we are calling ‘ Phase II’. Much of the remaining discussion 
will centre around an interpretation of what it is that is happening in Phase II ; 
before coming on to this, however, I would like to insert a brief note about the 
concept of situation. or social context. 

3. A child is learning how to mean; but meaning takes place in an environ- 
ment, not in solitude. What is the nature of the environment? On the one 
hand, it may be thought of as ‘ what is going on at the time’: the situation in 
which the language is actualized and comes to life. On the other hand, it may be 
conceived of as the social system, with the child himself in the middle of it. 

Malinowski took account of both; he called the former the ‘ context of 
situation ’ and the latter the ' context of culture’. Because of his interest in 
pragmatic speech, his characterization of the situation tended to be rather too 
concrete, a kind of scenario with props and stage directions; Firth replaced this 
with a more abstract account which allows us to interpret the situation as a 
generalized situation TYPE, or social context. The situation is the environment 
of the TEXT, of the meanings that are selected or ‘ actualized ’ in a given instance. 
The culture is the environment of the system, of the total meaning potential. 
(Hence Firth did not develop Malinowski's context of culture; his focus of 
attention was not on the potential but on the typical actual.) So we can start 
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from the concept of ‘ situation ° and define the context of culture as the set of 
possible situation types. This is equivalent to interpreting the social system as 
the total set of possible social contexts. 

There is, however, another possible perspective, one that is complementary 
to this one. We can choose to define the situation by reference to the culture, 
instead of the other way round. We have defined the culture as a system of 
meanings, & semiotic system. A situation (always in the generalized sense of 
‘ situation type ’) is then a semiotic structure deriving from that system. 

The various 'ethnographies of speaking’ that attempt to describe the 
relevant patterns of speech settings can be interpreted and evaluated in this 
light, as analyses of the semiotic structure of the situation, in its capacity as a 
determinant of the text.5 The meaning potential that a child learns to express 
in the first phase serves him in functions which exist independently of language, 
as features of human life at all times and in all cultures. But, at the same time, 
and in the same process, he is constructing for himself a social semiotic, a model 
of the culture of which he is himself a member; and he is doing so out of the 
semiotic properties of situations, situations in which he is a participant or an 
observer. The understanding of this process constitutes what Berger refers to as 
the 'mierosoeiology of knowledge '—the social construction of reality from 
countless microsemiotic encounters. Nigel at nine months has already em- 
barked on this venture. His meaning potential develops as the representation of 
the social system and of his own place in it. 

In this way a child, in the act of learning language, is also learning the culture 
through language. The semantic system which he is constructing becomes the 
primary mode of transmission of the culture. But we can also turn this point 
back on itself and ask the question, how has the place of language in the social 
system determined the nature and evolution of language ? However remote this 
question may seem from current preoccupations—and it would not have been 
thought fanciful 100 years ago—it is one that we may well bear in mind while 
considering how, and more especially way, the child makes a transition from his 
own. proto-language into the adult linguistic system. 

4, Nigel continued to expand his Phase I language, extending the meaning 
potential within the four functions instrumental, regulatory, interactional, and 
personal, and later adding to these a small range of meanings in the other 
functions. The number of distinct meanings increased as follows. 


NL-1 NL-2 NL3 NL4  NL-5 
12 2l 20 92 52 


* For discussion of the situation as a semiotio structure of. M. A. K. Halliday, ‘ Talking one's 
way in: a sociolinguistic perspective on language and learning’, in W. Bryan Dookrell (ed.), 
Papers of the SSRO Seminar on Language and Learning, Edinburgh, 1973, London, Heinemann, 
in press. 

* See Peter L. Berger, ‘ Marriage and the construction of reality ’, in Hans Peter Dreitzel (ed.), 
Recent sociology, 2: patterns of communicative behavior, New York, Maomillan, 1970; also 
Peter L. Berger and Thomas Luckmann, The social construction of reality, London, Allen Lane, the 
Penguin Press, 1967. 
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Fig. l(b) represents the system at NL-5 (15-161 months); the number of 
options under each heading is now 
instrumental: 10 regulatory: 7 interactional: 15 personal: 16 

the remaining four being ‘ imaginative’. Looking at the system with hindsight 
from the standpoint of its later development, we come to see that at least one 
of the options should really have been interpreted as heuristic in function. By 
this time, however, the functional basis of the system is itself beginning to 
evolve into a new phase. 

By NI-5, therefore, the system has expanded to something like four or five 
times its original measure of potential. Essentially, though, it is still a system of 
the same kind. The meanings continue to form a simple semantic taxonomy— 
with one small but extremely significant exception, which foreshadows things 


to come. 


Mummy ama 
Daddy dada 

ac - (mid-high + high, level) 
finding \_ (mid fall + low level) 


Here we have for the first time the intersection of two semantic systems, two 
simultaneous sets of options in free combination. Apart from this, Nigel can 
still only mean one thing at once. 

Then, with quite dramatic suddenness, Nigel abandoned the glossogenic 
process. He stopped creating language for himself, and began to use the one 
he heard around him. This stage we shall refer to as Phase I. It corresponds 
to what is more usually regarded as the beginnings of language, because it 1s 
the point at which vocabulary (in the true sense, as distinct from imitations of 
word sounds) and structure start to appear; but from the present standpoint it 
is already transitional. 

The changes that characterize Phase II can be summarized very briefly. 
Nigel learnt grammar, and he learnt dialogue. That is to say: (1) he replaced 
his own bi-stratal (content, expression) system by the adult tri-stratal system 
(content, form, expression, i.e. semantics, lexicogrammar, phonology); (2) he 
replaced his own one-way (monologue) system by the adult two-way system 
(dialogue). These processes began in NL-6 and were well established in NL-7 
(18-19 months). They are the two critical steps into the adult linguistic system ; 
we will explain and illustrate them in turn. 

5. Lexicogrammar is, in folk-linguistic terminology, the level of ‘ wording ’ 
in language that comes between meaning and sounding; it is grammar and 
vocabulary. Meanings are no longer output directly as sounds; they are first 
coded in lexicogrammatical forms and then recoded in sounds. The outward 
sign of a grammar is structures; that of a vocabulary is words, or lexical items. 
There is no very clear line between the meanings that are coded as grammatical 


Anna ania 
—— 
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structures and those that are coded as lexical items; the latter represent, as a 
rule, the more specific or more ' delicate’ options. By the end of NL-7 Nigel 
had a vocabulary probably amounting to some 200 words, together with the 
structures represented in the following examples: gi... gai: à green... green 
light; da... da: dbbi tiny toothpick; oloo titko: hello teacosy ; git: Kà green car. 
All these appeared on the same day, which was the first day on which he had 
used any structures at all (on the criterion of intonation, i.e. composite forms on 
a single tone a These were followed next day by gr: kà.. . blzu: 

ka. ..anh green car... blue car... another ; mo: mi? more meat; mo: mi? pli 
more meat please ; fu: baka two boob: and within a week by green peg, more 
omelet, two plus various items including lorrtes, trains, and helicopters. In 
addition there were the following narratives, which form structures at the 
semantic level but not yet at the lexicogrammatical level. 


aAA AE... par... [blowing] $"... aya uncle... pipe... smoke. . . (like) 


z 5 tram 
20? .. , tekowe: . ogd...baba  broken...tree... take-away... 
E ES all-gone . . . bye-bye 
~~ ».. Ode. .. mq.. , dadà breakfast . . . oh-dear (I’m hungry)... 
milk .. . (and some for) Daddy 
Se LA N ; 
(foya...la... gi train ... light. . . green 


At this stage, the lexical items combine freely in semantic structures. They 
combine with partial freedom into grammatical structures; more, for example, 
combines freely with items of food, including countables such as more cherries, 
but it does not yet combine with cars or trains. The explanation of all this will 
appear below. 

6. Dialogue is the taking on oneself, and assigning to others, of social roles 
of a special kind, namely those that are defined by language—the speech roles of 
ordering, questioning, responding, and the like. Nigel had launched into 
dialogue just four weeks before his first structures appeared; here are some 
early jae a 
Nigel: íd'dà ‘ What's that?’. Mother: That's a plug. Nigel [imitating]: 
Nkoba... d’d&. Mother: That’s a chain. Nigel: tht‘. Mother: No—not a 
train, a chain. Nigel [pointing to line drawn in side of bottle] £d*dà. Mother: 
That's a line. Nigel: Ja: Ia: ff [roaring, i.e. ‘ a lion °]. 

Mother: Take the toothpaste to Daddy and go and get your bib. Nigel [doing 
so] dada... nindnimd... tàtẸ ‘Daddy... (give) noddy (toothpaste to 
him)... (get the bib with the) train (picture on it)’. 

Anna: We're going out for a walk, and we'll go and get some fish. Nigel 
[hopefully]: &k9 ‘(And we'll get some) sticks’. Anna: No, we're not 
getting any sticks today. Nigel [plamtively]: 15" ‘ (Aren't we going to look 
for) holes * ' or ‘(What can I put in the) holes t’. 

Nigel [coming into study]: 3 e £ 3 3 bbuwbu ‘I want to (come and) draw 
(etymologically = ‘draw dogs’) ( with you)’. Father: No, I’m working. 
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Nigel: dadrkeda ‘ (You're) playing the tabla’. Father: No I’m not playing 
dadikada; I'm writing. Nigel: bbuwbu (You're) drawing ’. 

Mother [pointing]: Who's that? Nigel: nia ‘Anna’. Mother [pointing to 
self]: And who's that? Nigel: ma ‘Mummy ’. Mother [pointing to Nigel]: 
And who's that? Nigel: ni“ Nigel’. 

Father: Where's my pudding? [Five minutes later it is brought in.] Nigel: 
deo ‘ There’. 

If we analyse these specimens of dialogue m terms of Nigel’s speech role 
potential, we find that he can: 

(1) respond to a WH- question (provided he knows that the answer 1s already 

known to the questioner) ; 

(2) respond to a command, acting it out and verbalizing as he does so; 

(3) respond to a statement, signalling attention and contmumg the 

conversation ; 

(4) respond to a response to something he himself has said; and 

(D) ask a WH- question (but only one, namely ‘ What's that ?’). 

This last is the only option he has for demanding a specifitally linguistic response, 

and thus for mwrrrATING dialogue. It is important to stress that dialogue is 

interpreted as the exchange of sPEEOH roles; that is, it is language in functions 
that are created and defined by language itself, such as asking and answering 
questions. A response such as ' Yes, do’ to ‘Shall I...%’, or ‘ Yes, I do’ to 

* Do you want... ?’, is not an instance of dialogue, since the responses are still 

extralinguistic in function; they express simple instrumental or regulatory 

meanings. Early in Phase I Nigel could already mean ‘ yes’ and ‘no’ in such 
contexts, where they were fully interpretable in terms of his elementary func- 
tions; but he COULD NOT ANSWER A YES/NO QUESTION—hbecause he could not 
use language to give information, to communicate experience to someone who 
had not shared that experience with him. It is for exactly the same reason that 
he cannot answer a WH- question unless he sees that the answer is available to 
the questioner also. 

Communicating new information is a very sophisticated notion, since it is 

a function of language that is wholly brought about and defined by language 

itself. Hence it is conceptualizable only at a very late stage. Nigel did not grasp 

it until towards the end of Phase II, when he was completing the transition to 
the adult language system. When he did grasp it, he superimposed a further 
semantic distinction of his own, between imparting information that was new 
and verbalizmg information that was already known and shared. Since at this 
time he controlled the grammatical system of declarative / interrogative, but 
not yet the semantic system of statement / yes/no question, he adapted the 
grammatical distinction to his own use; the verbalizing of shared information 
was realized by the declarative and the communicating of new information by 
the interrogative. So, for example, on being given a present by his uncle, he 
turned to his mother and said Uncle gave you some marbles (i.e. ‘ you saw that 
Uncle gave me some marbles’; you = ‘me’ regularly throughout this stage). 
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He then ran out to show his father, who had not been present, and said Daddy, 
did Uncle give you some marbles ? (i.e. ‘ you didn't see, but Uncle gave me some 
marbles ’). 

If utterances such as those we have illustrated are not communicating 
information, what are they doing ? In the context of CULTURE, of course, they 
are communicating information. As Mary Douglas puts it, ‘If we ask of any 
form of communication the simple question what is being communicated ? The 
answer is: information from the social system. The exchanges which are being 
communicated constitute the social system’.? This is exactly the social 
semiotic perspective which we are adopting here. But in the context of srrua- 
TION their function is not the communication of information to a hearer for 
whom it is new. Some of the utterances the child produces are clearly pragmatic 
in function: more meat means * I want some more meat. But others cannot be 
accounted for in this way, and we must look for some other interpretation. First, 
however, let us attempt an interpretation of the significance of the second phase 
in Nigel’s language development. Why does the child abandon his own language- 
creating efforts in favour of the mother tongue ¢ And, in particular, why does 
he take the specific steps of building in a grammar and learning dialogue ? 

7. The essential motivation behind both these moves can be seen in the 
inherent functional limitations of the child's Phase I system. It can no longer 
meet the requirements of his own social semiotic. Does this mean that it cannot 
express enough differentiation in meaning? In the long run, this is certainly 
true; but when Nigel moved into Phase II he was still very far from having 
exhausted the potential of his Phase I system——he could have added many 
more elements without undue strain on his own articulatory or his hearer's 
auditory resources. There is, however, a much more fundamental limitation on 
the proto-language, which is that IT 18 IMPOSSIBLE TO MEAN MORE THAN ONE 
THING AT ONOE. This can be done only by the interpolation of a lexicogrammati- 
cal stratum. The reason for this is that, in order for different meanings to be 
mapped on to one another and output in the form of single, integrated structures, 
there has to be an intermediate level of coding in between the meanings and the 
sounds, This function is served by the lexicogrammar. 

So for example when Nigel says [ló*], the meaning is already complex: 
something like ‘there are holes—and something must be done about them’. 
His experience as an observer of holes is expressed in the articulation [lo*], 
and his personal stake in the matter, his own intrusion into the situation, is 
expressed by the rising tone and plaintive voice quality. This is possible 
only because he now has a coding level of grammar and lexis, a relational 
system lying not at the semantic or phonological interfaces but at the heart of 
language, a level of purely linguistic abstractions serving as an intermediary in 


* Mary Douglas, ' Do dogs laugh ? A cross-cultural approach to body symbolism ', Journal 
of Psychosomatic Research, xv, 1971, 389. 
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what Lamb calls the ‘ transduction’ of meanings into sounds.? This system 
can accept meanings deriving from different functional origins and encode 
them into unified lexicogrammatical constructs, which are then output as 
‘ wordings ’"—patterns of ordering, word selections, intonation patterns, and the 
hike. 

The example we have just given shows this functional semantic mapping in 
its simplest form. The expression (1*] represents a combination of the two most 
general functional components of meaning, the InEATIONAL (Bühler's * represen- 
tational’, Lyons’s ‘cognitive’, Hymes’s ‘referential’) and the INTERPERSONAL 
(Bühler's ‘conative’ and ‘ expressive’, Lyons’s ‘social’, Hymes’s ‘ socio- 
expressive ' or ‘ stylistic’). The former is the observer function of language ; 
it is the speaker reflecting on his environment. The latter is the intruder function 
of language ; it is the speaker acting on his environment. It is a property of the 
adult language that it enables the speaker to do both these things at once— 
in fact it makes it impossible for him not to, though in infinitely varied and 
indirect ways towards which Nigel’s utterance is no more than the first crude 
striving. But essentially this is what he is striving after: a plurifunctional 
system that enables him to mean more than one thing at once. Itis for this that 
he needs & grammar. 

By the same token, he needs a grammar in order to be able to engage in 
dialogue. Dialogue involves just this kind of functional mapping, of content 
elements on to situational elements; the same structure expresses both an 
ideational meaning, in terms of the speaker’s experience, and an interpersonal 
meaning in terms of the speaker’s adoption and assignment of speech roles. 
In the adult linguistic system, this requirement is embodied in the systems of 
transitivity and of mood. Transitivity expresses the speaker’s experience of 
process in the external world, and mood expresses his structuring of the speech 
situation ; as sets of options, the two are quite independent, but they combine to 
form integrated lexicogrammatical structures. Nigel 1s still far from having 
either a transitivity system or a mood system. But he is beginning to interact 
linguistically, and to build up a potential for dialogue 

Thus it is not the fact that his Phase I ‘ proto-language ' cannot be under- 
stood by other people that provides the impetus for the move into Phase II. 
There is no sign yet that he wants to interact verbally with people other than 
those in his immediate environment, who understand him perfectly well; but 
he does want to interact with them, and his proto-language does not allow for 


* Lamb no longer uses this term. But the view that we are adopting here of the levels, or 
‘strata ’, of the linguistio system, and the relationship among them, 1s that of Lamb’s stratifloa- 
tion theory, which would provide a very plausible interpretation of the developmental processes 
involved. See, for example, Sydney Lamb’s discussion in H. Parret, Discussing language, The 
Hague, Mouton, in press. 

* Karl Buhler, Spachtheorie > die Darstellungsfunkiion der Sprache, Jena, Fischer, 1934; 
John Lyons, ‘Human language’, m R. A. Hinde (ed.), Non-verbal communication, Cambridge, 
University Press, 1972; Dell H. Hymes, ‘ Linguistic theory and the functions of speech’, in 
International days of sociolingutstics, Rome, 1969. 
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this. À simple exchange of verbal signals can, of course, be prolonged indefinitely 
in the proto-language, and often is; but itis impossible to engage in dynamic 
role play. The system cannot provide for the adoption, assignment, acceptance, 
and rejection of speech roles. 

Here is one brief example showing the sort of multiple meaning and multiple 

role-playing that Nigel has mastered by the time he is well on into Phase II: 
it is taken from NL-9 (21-224 months) : 
Nigel [having fallen and hurt himself earlier in the day; feeling his forehead]: 
íd'du ‘ What's that ?'. Father: That’s plaster, sticking plaster. Nigel: Tell 
Mummy take t off ‘(Pm going to)...’...[ranning to Mother] Take it off 
‘ take it off! ’. 

8. We can now interpret the strategy that Nigel adopted as the basis of 
Phase IT. In § 4 above we cited the first instance of the breakdown of the simple 
semantic taxonomy that characterizes the Phase I language: the combination 
of naming a person (one person or another) and interacting with that person 
(in one way or another), e.g. [an:a] ‘ Anna, where are you?’. This is exactly the 
same phenomenon as was illustrated in the last section, where the meaning of 
[lo“] was ' there are holes—and something must be done about them’; another 
early example was [k’e:k’], said on seeing a cake in the middle of the table and 
meaning ' that's cake—and I want some! ’. 

All these provide a preview of what is to come. If we look at the meanings of 
Nigels Phase II utterances in functional terms, we find him apparently 
generalizing, out of the initial set of developmental functions which were 
recognizable in Phase I, two broad functional categories, or ‘ macro-functions ' 
as we might call them: one of them demanding a response, the other not. 
The response that is demanded is, at first, in terms of goods and services: ‘I 
want that’, ‘do that again’, and so on; increasingly, however, it becomes a 
demand for a verbal response, e.g. * what's that?’. The other type of utterance, 
which demands no response, involves at first the observation, recall, or predic- 
tion of phenomena seen or heard: ‘I can see/hear’, ‘I saw/heard ’, ‘I shall 
see/hear’; it then extends to narrative and descriptive contexts. 

The first category clearly derives from the mstrumental and regulatory 
systems of Phase I, and also in part the interactional; functionally we can label 
it PRAGMATIO. The developmental history of the second category was much 
more difficult to follow; but it can be shown to derive, by an interesting and 
indirect route, from the interactional, in its non-pragmatic aspect, the personal, 
and the heuristic functions—the last of which we can see emerging in the later 
stages of Phase I when we look back at these from a Phase II vantage point. 
In brief, this appears to happen somewhat as follows. Nigel begins (NL-1-2) 
by using some external object, typically a picture, as a channel for interaction 
with others; cf. the gloss ‘ nice to see you—and shall we look at this together ? ’ 
(fig. 1 (a)) He then (NL-3) separates the interactional from the personal 
element, the former developing into forms of greeting and the latter into ‘ self ’ 
expressions of interest, pleasure, and the like. Then, as the split between the 
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self and the environment becomes clearer, the interactional element reappears 
on a higher level, the attention being focused on an external object which the 
other person is required to name (NL-4—5): ‘ Look at this—now you say its 
name’ (fig. 1 (b)). At first this is used only when the object is familiar—agam, 
typically a picture—and the name already (receptively) known ; it then splits 
into two meanings, one of which is a demand for a new name, one that is not 
known, the ‘ what’s that?’ form illustrated earlier. The words that name 
objects are at the same time being learnt productively, and are then used in the 
encoding of expressions of personal interest and involvement : ‘look, that’s 
a...!’. Thus out of a combination of the personal (self-oriented) and the 
heuristic (environment-oriented) functions of Phase I there arises a generalized 
non-pragmatic mode of meaning which is in contrast to the pragmatic mode 
identified above. 

What is the function of such ‘ non-pragmatic ' utterances t. Can we charac- 
terize their meaning in positive terms ? Lewis already observed this distinction 
some 40 years ago ; he uses the term ‘manipulative’ for the pragmatic function, 
and labels the other ‘ declarative ’.1° This is adequate as a description, but does 
not really explain what these utterances mean. It seems, however, that their 
function is essentially a learning one. It arises, like the pragmatic function, bv 
a process of generalization from the initial set of extrinsic functions of Phase I; 
and it is complementary to it, as reflection is to action. We can perhaps appropri- 
ately refer to it as the MATHETIO function; it is language enabling the child to 
learn about his social and material environment, serving him in the construction 
of reality. This function is realized, in the first instance, through the child's 
observing, recalling, and predicting the objects and events which impinge on his 
perceptions. 

At the beginning of Phase II, all utterances are EITHER one thing or the 
other: either pragmatic or mathetic. And when we look at the new lexical 
items coming into Nigel’s system in NL-6-7, we find that the majority, probably 
more than three-quarters of them, come in in the context of the mathetic 
function, not the pragmatic. (Moreover, each word, and each structure, 1s at 
first specialized to one function only ; they are not used in both.) This is partly 
explainable by reference to the greater situational dependence of the pragmatic 
mode; where the meaning ıs ‘I want...’, the speaker can often point to what 
it is he wants, so that Nigel continued to use the unmarked instrumental and 
regulatory options of Phase I well on into Phase II. But the observation also 
recalls Lévi-Strauss’s remark that in all cultures ‘ the universe is an object of 
thought at least as much as it is a means of satisfying needs '.!! We find this to 
be already a determining factor in the child’s language development; language 


19 Seo M. M. Lewis, Infant speech * a study of the beginnings of language (International Library 
of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method), London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1936; 
second ed., enlarged, 1951. 

11 Claude Lévi-Stiauss, The savage mind, London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1966. 
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evolves in the context of his thinking about the universe no less than in the 
context of his exploiting it. 

9. It is largely thanks to Nigel himself that this aspect of his Phase II 
strategy, the contrast between a mathetic and a pragmatic mode, can be 
asserted with relative confidence. At a particular moment—the last week of 
NL-7, one week after the structural explosion discussed in § 5—he adopted a 
systematic distinction in intonation which he then kept up for some months. 
It was noticeable that, from that date on, every utterance had one tone contour, 
and that the tone was either clearly rising or clearly falling in every instance. 
The interpretation soon became apparent. All falling tone utterances were 
mathetic in function, and all rising tone utterances were pragmatic in function. 
Some examples from NL-7-8 follow. 


Pragmatic 
chuffa stick ‘ the train’s stuck; help me get it out’ 
high wáll * let me jump off and you catch me’ 
háveit ‘I want that’ 
play ráo  'let/s play at lions’ 
squeeze órange squeeze the orange’ 
bounce táble ‘I want to bounce the orange on the table, can I 2’ 
water ón ‘I want the water turned on’ 
Anna help gréenpea ‘Anna help me to eat the green peas ' 
Dada come overthere nów ‘Daddy come over there now ' 
make cross tickmatick...in Dada róom ‘I want to make a cross on the 


typewriter in Daddy's room ' 
chuffa under tünnel...getit fóryou ‘the train’s in the tunnel; get it 
for me ' 
play rao bártok ‘I want to play at lions with me holding the sleeve of the 
Bartok record” 
Mathettc 


molasses nose ‘Ive got molasses on my nose ’ 

red swéater ‘that’s a red sweater ’ 

chuffa stòp ‘the train’s stopped ’ 

loud Dvófak ‘that’s a loud bit of the Dvorak record ' 

green stick find ‘the green stick's been found ' 

Dada black brüsh ‘that’s Daddy’s black brush ^ 

man clean car ‘the man was cleaning his car’ 

Anna make noise grass ‘Anna made a noise with a piece of grass ' 

clever boy fix roof on lorry ‘ this clever boy fixed the roof on the lorry ’ 

Dada come back... Dada come on fast chiffa ‘Daddy’s come back; 
Daddy came on a fast train ’ 

too dark... open cirtain... light now ‘it was too dark; you've opened 
the curtains, and it’s light now’ 
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It may be pointed out that some of these utterances could be translated into 
either pragmatic or mathetic forms. But Nigel himself made the distinction 
clear. If the tone was rising, he was not satisfied until some response was forth- 
coming; whereas if the tone was falling, no response was expected. The fol- 
lowing is & typical example showing both types of utterance, the one followed 
by the other: Dada got sorambled àgg... Mummy get foryou scrambled égg 
‘Daddy’s got some scrambled egg; Mummy get some scrambled egg for me! ' 

Thus Nigel developed a clear functional strategy for Phase I, the phase that 
is transitional between his own proto-language and the language of the adult 
system. In what sense is it transitional! Here we come back once more to the 
sociosemiotic perspective. Phase II is defined as the period of mastering the 
adult language SYSTEM ; the end of Phase II is defined as the point when he has 
effectively mastered the system and can continue unhindered in his mastery of 
the language. It is unlikely that this point can be tied to any particular moment 
in time, but in Nigel’s case it coincides roughly with the end of his second year, 
around NL-10 in the present study. The notion of transition, however, 18 
perhaps more readily interpretable in functional terms. At the beginning of 
Phase II, it is ‘ each utterance one function '. This is what makes it possible for 
Nigel to put the intonation contrast to systematic use in the way he does (he 
cannot, of course, use it in the way English does, because the systems that are 
realized by intonation in English are as yet beyond his functional potential). 
Gradually in the course of Phase II he moves on, through a stage of ‘ each 
utterance typically one principal function, the other subsidiary ’, to a final stage 
of ‘ every utterance all functions '. This is the pattern that is characteristic of 
the adult language. 

How does this functional development take place ? Not in the obvious way, 
which would be by some sort of transcategorization process in which sentence 
types were transferred out of one box into another. It happens through a 
reinterpretation of the concept of function on to a more abstract level, such that 
it becomes the organizing principle of the linguistic system itself. We could 
express this by saying that the ' functions ' of Phase I become ' macro-functions ’ 
in Phase IT and ‘ meta-functions ' in Phase IIT. 

This, it seems, 18 the developmental source of the functional components of 
the adult linguistic system, the ideational and interpersonal referred to above. 
Whatever the specific USE to which language is being put—and by the end of 
Phase II the child has indefinitely many (because they are indefinitely sub- 
classifiable) uses of language—in all contexts the speaker has to be both observer 
and intruder at the same time. It is the pragmatic function that has provided 
the main context for the ‘intruder’ systems of mood, modality, intensity, person, 
and the like, and the mathetic function that has provided the main context for 
the ‘ observer’ systems of transitivity, extent and location, quantifying and 
qualifying, and so on. But it is characteristic of the adult that, whatever the 
social context, the expression of his meanings in language involves both reflec- 
tion on and interaction with the social system. 
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Hence in the course of Phase II the notion of ‘ function’ becomes totally 
distinct from that of ‘use’. The adult has unlimited uses for language; but 
the typical adult utterance, whatever its use, has an ideational and an inter- 
personal component of meaning. At the same time, these ‘ metafunctional' 
components of the adult language arise, however indirectly, out of the primary 
developmental functions of Phase I, where function was synonymous with use. 
The child’s Phase I functional system, which is a system of the content in a 
‘ content, expression ’ language, evolves by generalization and abstraction into 
the adult’s (Phase III) functional system, which is a system of the form in a 
‘ content, form, expression ’ language. It is in Phase II that the child makes the 
fundamental discovery that he can mean two things at once—he can both 
observe and interact with his environment at the same time ; when he enters 
Phase IIT, all uses of language are mediated through this twofold meaning 
potential. The elementary functional contexts in which he first constructed his 
own proto-language are still there; they have evolved into the semiotic struc- 
tures that we recognize as situations and settings of language use. What has 
changed is the meaning potential that he can deploy as an actor. 

A schematic representation of the process of systemic-functional develop- 
ment as we have postulated it is given in fig. 2. 

10. It is not easy to say how much of Nigel’s language learning strategies 
Tepresents a general pattern, and how much is merely his own way through. 
Clearly the use of intonation to realize the pragmatic / mathetic distinction is an 
individual device; but the distinction itself may be a general feature—at least 
there seems nothing to suggest that it could not be. It is quite possible, on the 
other hand, that many children do not bother to create a Phase I language at all; 
almost certainly they do not display Nigel’s dramatic shift from Phase I to 
Phase II. But one has to be careful here. It is clear that there is no single origin 
for the expressions of proto-language, and it could well be that some children 
already use imitations of adult sounds in this context; these would then appear 
to be words, although they would not in fact be functioning as items of vocabu- 
lary—there would still be no lexicogrammatical level in the system. Moreover 
many children use the holophrase as a transitional strategy, which makes the 
introduction of the lexicogrammar a much less sudden affair. 

However that may be, the point to be emphasized here is that of continuity, 
not discontinuity. There is, with Nigel, a discontinuity in the expression, as well 
as, of course, the discontinuity that arises from the introduction of a third level 
of coding into the system. But there is no discontinuity in the content. The 
social functions that have determined the proto-language—satisfying immediate 
needs, controlling people’s behaviour, being ‘ together ’, expressing the unique- 
ness of the self, exploring the world of the non-self, and creating a world in the 
imagination—all these evolve gradually and naturally into the social contexts 
and situation types that we characterize as semiotic structures: and the 
semantic systems, the meaning potentiel that derives from these functions, 
evolve likewise. The progressive approximation of the child's meanings to those 
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of the adult, through interaction with and reinforcement by older speakers, 
begins before these meanings are (necessarily) realized through the words and 
structures of the adult language, and continues without interruption. Without 
this continuity the semantic system could not function effectively in the trans- 
mission of the social system from the adult to the child. 

It is the essential continuity of the process of 'learning how to mean’, 
however early this process is considered to start, that we hope to bring out by 
adopting a sociosemiotic perspective. Our object of study here is still language ; 
but it seems that additional light can be shed on language, especially where 
language development is concerned, if it is placed in the wider context of the 
social system considered as a system of meanings—hence the title of the 
present article. From another point of view, this is a means of bringing 
together the sociolinguistic and the semantic interpretations’ of language 
development, which at present remain rather unconnected. In the sociolinguistic 
approach, learning the mother tongue is interpreted as the progressive mastery 
of a ‘communicative competence’, the use of language in different social 
contexts.!? But the notion of communicative competence, though valuable as a 
temporary structure, a heuristic device for comparative developmental and 
educational studies, does not relate to the nature of the linguistic system, or 
explain how and why the child learns it. The semantic approach has focused 
mainly on the child’s learning of word meanings and other specific aspects of the 
ideational component of the adult linguistic system.!? But these studies do not 
in general relate the system to its social contexts or to the functions that 
language serves in the young child’s life. Each of these fields of investigation 
constitutes, needless to say, an essential element in the total picture. But they 
need to be brought together, through some framework that does not separate 
the system from its use, or meaning from social context. 

We have been perhaps too readily persuaded to accept dichotomies of this 
kind, with their implication that an interactional or * socio- ° perspective 18 one 
in which the focus is on behaviour, performance, the use of the system ' as 
opposed to’ the system itself. It is useful to be reminded that there are also 
sociological explanations, and that an interpretation of language as interaction 
is complementary to, and no less explanatory than, a view of language as 
knowledge. 

A child learns a symbolic behaviour potential; this is what he “can mean ' 
in terms of a few elementary social functions. In the process he creates a 
language, a system of meanings deriving from these functions, together with 
their realizations in sound. The meanings are, in turn, the encoding of the 


13 Seo, for example, Susan Ervin-Tripp, ‘ Social dialects in developmental sociolinguistios ’, 
and Harry Osser, ‘ Developmental studies of communicative competence ', both in Soctolinguss- 
tics : a crossdisciplinary perspective, Washington. D.C., Center for Applied Linguistics, 1971. 

13 of, Eve V. Clark, ‘ What’s in a word? On the child's acquisition of semantics in his 
first language ', in T. E. Moore (ed.), Cognitive development and the acquisition of languuge, New 
York, Academic Press, in press. 
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higher-level meanings that constitute the developing child’s social system ; 
first his own relationships with people and objects, then the relationships among 
the people and objects themselves, then relationships among the symbols, and 
so on. In the process there comes & moment when the child abandons the 
glossogenic trail—which we may speculate on as a model of the evolutionary 
path of human language—and settles for the ‘ mother tongue ’, the language he 
hears from others. With this, given its potential for dialogue and for multiple 
meaning, he can engage in an ongoing polyphonic interaction with those around 
him. 

Since the fact that language encodes the social system has in the long run 
determined the form of its internal organization, the child faces no sharp 
discontinuity at this point; he is taking over a system that is a natural exten- 
sion of that which he has constructed for himself. His own functional semiotic 
now reappears at a more abstract level at the core of the adult language, in the 
ideational and interpersonal components of the semantic system. Al linguistic 
interaction comes to be mediated through these two functions; and since they 
are not just aspects of the use of language, but are at the basis of the system 
itself, every actual instance of linguistic interaction has meaning not only in 
particular but also in general, as an expression of the social system and of the 
child's place in 1t—in other words, 15 is related to the context of culture as well 
as to the context of the situation. This explains how in the course of learning 
language a child is also all the time learning THROUGH language; how the 
microsemiotic exchanges of family and peer group life contain within themselves 
indices of the most pervasive semiotic patterns of the culture. 


CLOSE VOWELS IN FANG 
By J. Katty 


One of the results of the sometime colonization of Africa was the con- 
centration by linguists of various European countries on the languages of 
those African territories held under their suzerainty, and the neglect of languages 
spoken in areas ' belonging to’ other European countries. Fang,! spoken in 
parts of what are now Gabon and Cameroon, has not enjoyed a great deal of 
attention from English-speaking linguists and/or Africanists, though it holds 
considerable interest for both in the idiosyncrasies of the phonetic display 
relating to its phonological categories and configurations. 

Fang is a Bantu? language. Nominals, with which we shall be concerned 
here, are characterized by affixes preceding what is here called the stem. 
Stem structure can be stated as being of the types CaVa, CaVaCe, CaVaCnVo, 
CaVaCpVnCe,? where Ca is stem initial, Cp stem medial, and C, stem final. 
Phonetio items found at these places are: 


Ca Cb Co 
b kp b/b p? 
d tf f i^ /t 
a te 5 q° 
t ts m m 
q dz n n 
m tf N N 
n qt n n 
l dy l 1 
I gv 
v lv 
8 By 
Z Zy 
w 


1 My Fang informant was M. Jacques Bekale-Benkoghe, a native of the Ndjole region of 
Gabon, whose acquaintance I was fortunate enough to make whilst he was studying English 
in Britain. M. Bekale-Benkoghe was a splendid informant, at once patient and enthusiastic, 
and I should like here to express my thanks to him. The work was carried out during the 
early months of 1969 at the School of Oriental and African Studies of the University of 
London. For references, see p. 123. 

2 And is accordingly included by Guthrie (1948, 33) in his Zone A, with a note to the effect 
that ‘ The languages of this zone are different in many ways from those of other zones. In 
certain respects they appear superficially to have features which have loosely been called 
“ un-Bantu" ...'. Galley (1964) uses such superficial criteria on whioh to base his assertion 
that Fang ' n'est pas vraiment Bantou ’. 

3 A fifth apparent possibility, C,\VCpVOaV, is probably spurious, as items at Ca are 
restricted to ] and 5, and the vowel between Cy and Ca must be 9. These facts, and the tone 
patterns of these words, suggest that we have to do here with structural -CC-, the second O 
perhaps initiating & suffix. 
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This table is meant only to give a summing up of the phonetic alternances at 
given places in the structure of the Fang nominal. The C, set of items is not 
exhaustive, but enough is shown to demonstrate the disparity of the sets of 
phonetic items at the three places both in scope and in membership. The table 
has, of course, no phonological validity : to approach a phonological statement 
we must consider the items in their over-all settings. For instance, kp can 
stand only before the vocalic items a e i, qf tf av 8, Zy can stand only before 
e, z only after & prefix n, and there are many other restrictions, some of which 
we shall examine here. Of the restrictions mentioned above, some are reversible, 
some not. So, whilst i can stand only after kp, o can stand after items other 
than kp and tf s, z,, etc. The difference between the Ca set and the two others, 
together with the restrictions on occurrence that are particularly numerous at 
this place, allow a prima facie assumption that the phonological system at Ca 
is simpler than the phonetic data might suggest. 

Items of the type tf dv s, z,, etc., entail secondary articulation in which, 
as Guthrie (1969) notes, correctly, there is contact between the upper teeth 
and the inside of the lower lip '.* This set of items is subjeot to the heaviest 
restrictions in terms of the following vowel, as we have seen, labiodentalized 
consonants being followed only by e, or, as an alternative, zero, in which case 
the labiodental(ized) element itself carries the pitch carried by the vowel in the 
first alternative, and may be regarded as ‘ syllabic’. So we have as alternatives 


Xavebi/wmavbi .. hippopotamus 
Nqfo/nqi — galt 
nvo/mv. dog 


Features that must be present in these items are syllabicity, labiodentality, and 
(relative) closeness of articulation. This combination of phonetic features is 
absent from the set of vocalic items found at Va, which includes items which 
can be sorted into groups labelled asira oo e. There are, that is, no occurrences 
of phonetic u.5 Stems such as the three above and those of e.g. : 


qfel ^ forest tortoise S,0B& ^" end 
aly - day agfos ^ owl 
nifem . pestle nz,o0. thief 
edy - hammer 


are to be regarded as phonologically -gubi, -ku, -vu, -kul, -lu, -tum, and so on. 








This analysis has the effect of removing clusters with ? and v as second item, 


4 My informant did not use contact in the case of the labiodentalzation of 8, z, but only 
open approximation. Hence my symbolization, where the lowered v indicates labiodentaliza- 
tion. It should be added here that all the Fang examovles are given ın an impressionistic 
transcription exactly as they appear in my notes, with the oocasional omission of some detail 
deemed irrelevant to the present discussion. The pitch contour of a Fang word is, of course, 
never irrelevant, and these are given in all cases. 

* Exoept in the one item osup°_ ‘soup’, which I take to be a loan from French. The 


initial o- 18, of course, the class prefix. 0 and Q are distributed in such a way that o is found 
only in prefixes, O only in stems. 
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together with labiodentalized items, from any candidature for phonological 
status, and inserts an item u into the set of phonological vowels. 
The item kp, we have seen, is to be found only before a e i, as m : 
ekpi ^ animal trap okpal - goose 
kpi - monkey okpeN. © deer 

There are several varieties of central vowel to be observed in the pronunciation 
of a Fang speaker. Those following labiodentalized sounds are often retracted 
varieties. Others are lowered and fronted varieties, to which I assign the 
symbol e. Some words in my corpus were given with either e or 8, just as in 
other, labiodentalized, words, both e and 9 could occur. However, € never 
occurs in a labiodentalized word. Items such as 

nlem. ^ heart 

mvet? ^ harp 

mbeq? © mortar 
alternating with nlem etc. suggest that e occurring in stems elsewhere than 
after labiodentalized sounds is to be regarded as a half-open front vowel. 
This interpretation is buttressed by the further observation that no phonetic 
item of the e type is found in stems at Va (though it is elsewhere). Vocalic 
items following kp can then be regarded as a front vowel triad, phonologically, 
of three heights. Phonetic retraction of vowels is typical after kp, and thus 
we have the vowels shown above, 1, e (no 8 possible here), and g. kp can be 
said to occur only before vowels belonging to a phonologically front set, and 1t 
shares this distribution with other items of a C w type, such as appear in 


eltwan. perch 
evwia. ^ broom 
KGWOBO |. dried cassava 


kw does not occur at all in Fang, nor does p occur at Ca. These considerations 
suggest that kp is to be interpreted as phonologically kw, okpex ‘deer’ above 
being, in a phonological representation, okwen. Other items standing at Ca 
and not elsewhere include tf and tg. tj is not aspirated and can occur only 
before yi; te is aspirated and occurs only before i. I also have a note in my 
transcriptions that te is ‘laxer’ than tf. Examples of these are: 

ats - egg ntjdi = pygmy 

tehin — Voice otfqdi north 

etghi ^ metal 
te shares aspiration with q, and can be regarded as pairing with it, te standing 
in syllables with close front vowel articulation, q in syllables with other vocalic 
items.9 tf, with its lack of aspiration and relative tenseness, together with 
essential following close rounding in u, is the congener of kp in syllables of the 
two types. The word for ‘ pygmy’ above will have, then, nkwi as its phono- 
logical equivalent, the word for ‘ metal’ will have eki. mM 

C, is notable, then, for the occurrence of several phonetic types having 





* There are two exceptions to this: kiki" ^ 'firefly ' and akifi- "tomorrow '. 
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friction as one ingredient. There are more of these, such as bg which vacillates 
with bj (in which j is fricative), and tj. When these items stand at Ca, following 
close front vowels are produced with friction throughout, here written j. The 
sequence of such a consonant followed by such a vowel is in contrast with a 
‘plain’ consonant followed by a non-fricative close front vowel, as in the 


following : 


abji - straw ebi- hole 
objj ^ kite mbi. door 
Hi viper fifi — beetle 
abjjq ^ leech emvi ^ yam 


The above sets of data suggest that it will be necessary to recognize for 
Fang two close vowels in the back and front series, with one of which friction, 
and, in the case of, e.g. nkwi, fronting, are associated. This friction may make 
itself manifest in both the vowel and the preceding consonant. The triad 
posited above for items after kp must be extended to include, as well as ï as in 
kpi, a fourth vowel, t, seen in the word for ‘pygmy’. This system, it will be 
at once appreciated, accords with the type of vowel system postulated by 
Meinhof (1932, 23-7) for his ‘ Ur-Bantu ' and shown in his notation by 2 and @ 
in addition to + and u. Meinhof remarks that € has ‘ considerabls rounding of 
the lips’ which ' produces a labial fricative sound after the preceding con- 
sonant’, whilst '$ tends to call forth a palatal and subsequently a sibilant 
sound between itself and the preceding consonant’. A good deal of Meinhof's 
phonetic reasoning is open to objection, but his $ and & seem to have a good 
amount of modern evidence to support them, to which Fang too contributes. 

The only writer to have recognized these distinctions, to my knowledge, 1s 
Galley (1964). Guthrie (1969) recognizes only (in the relevant area) € o i u, 
though in an earlier treatment (1953, 41) he has a ‘close o ' distinguished from 
a ‘very close u’ in a set of back vowels which includes o. He fails to note, 
though, the fricative features associated with the closest of these vowels. 
Galley (p. 562), m what is intended to be an orthography, uses the letter 1, 
with the explanatory note ‘ La voyelle i prend un accent circonflexe quand elle 
devient sifflante avec les cing consonnes b, f, g, k et v’. In the back series, 
however, he introduces the circumflex over o to serve for the relatively open 
vowel, my o. This gives his system a curious asymmetry: 7 





1 u 
1 ô 
e o 


In Galley’s orthography ‘ kite’ is written ôbî, ‘hole’ ébi. The esymmetry of 
Galley’s orthography might well be thought of, though, as highly appropriate 


T I do not imagine that Galley’s use of the letter 1 is derived from Meinhof: rather from 
the orthography of his native language (Frenoh). Furthermore, Galley’s brief ‘ Grammaire 
fang’, appended to the dictionary, shows clear evidence of influence from Bates (1926): 
Bates uses 6 (but not f) for Bulu, 
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to Fang! Consider the phonology-phonetics relations: whilst a (I retain this 
letter for the present discussion) after Ca produces Cve/C,e, i in the same 
position produces, not *Cje, but Cji (where j is a general symbol for palataliza- 
tion): whilst kw before a iis kp, gw in the same position is gw.® Situations 
of this kind present problems in description ; it is difficult to derive s,e from sù 
and at the same time tjj from ff in any simple way in the feature systems at 
present available. A similar difficulty, if perhaps somewhat less acute, might 
be experienced with the relationship b/d/a—b/r/s at, respectively, Ca and Cy.? 
Likewise, the presence in Fang of uvular articulations at the expense of velar 
ones runs counter to the situation found in the generality of languages, and 
would add to the complexity of the grammar: the realization of £ as e, as 
against a ‘normal’ realization of the other open vowels of the phonology is 
another case in point. 

Guthrie (1953, 41) has remarked on the complexity of the language: ‘ The 
most complicated series of vowels occurs in 75’ (i.e. Fang); ' There are various 
types of consonant series throughout the group. Here again the most com- 
plicated position is probably found in 75’. In my own work uncertainty 
remains as to the phonological status of some of the phonetic items (notably 5 
and some occurrences of y), and the analysis presented here is the result of 
a mere preliminary foray into the phonology of Fang. It is hoped, none the 
less, that enough has been said to draw attention to and show the relevance of 


this interesting Bantu language. 
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* There are not many cases of gw, and some slight evidence to suggest that such as there 
are, are in loans (from Galwa ?). Should this be substantiated, this difficulty would be reaolved. 

? A relationship which passes unnoticed by Galley, who provides letters (r and gh) in his 
orthography for f and B. 


FIFTEEN SWAHILI SONGS 


By Jan KNAPPERT 


The following songs are some of those collected by me in Mombasa during 
the autumn of 1969. I am deeply grateful to the School of Oriental and African 
Studies for giving me this unique opportunity to study this rich field of Swahili 
traditional poetry. 

The majority of the songs collected belong to the tarabu type; a few 
(represented here by no. 15) belong to the wimbo type. For these terms and for 
all other details of versification, the reader is referred to my article * Swahili 
metre’ in African Language Studies, xu, 1971, 108-29. All of the songs are 
sung by professional singers as well as by the people at large, many of whom 
appeared to know a few lines of these popular songs. Some of the songs were 
dictated to me, in particular by one of my teachers, Muallim Islam Khiyar 
Islam, of Mombasa, to whom I am happy to express here my gratitude for his 
extremely useful lessons and for his extensive explanations about the back- 
grounds of Swahili culture. Many of the lexical problems were solved with the 
help of two other eminent experts on Swahili poetry, Muallim Yahya Ali Omar 
and Ahmed Nassir Juma Bhalo, the well-known poet, painter, and calligraphist. 
To these two, who have been my teachers since 1962, I owe a great debt of 
gratitude. 

Mr. Ahmed Sheikh Nabahani, of Malindi, has also greatly contributed to my 
knowledge and understanding of Swahili culture; his wife Mrs. Hadija Binti 
Abdallah Nabahani, is a poetry expert in her own right. Their generosity and 
hospitality will always be remembered by me. 

I know that many questions about Swahili poetry, written and sung, have 
not yet been solved. On the contrary, many glarmg gaps remain, especially 
in the field of lexicography and Swahili culture. The lexical items and other 
forms that are not part of ‘ Standard ' Swahili will be dealt with elsewhere.1 

The large majority of these songs are anonymous. They circulate along the 
Swahili Coast, transmitted orally or written on loose leaves and in copybooks. 
Many dozens of these written songs were bought by me and are now in the 
Library of the School of Oriental and African Studies. 


1 
Omin kwa ha! usi A prayer for the bridal couple 

1. Nawaombea harusi I pray for brido and bridegroom, 

Mungu awabarikte may God bless them 

furaha iso kiasi with joy without measure, 

wote bwana na bibie. the husband as well as his wife. 

Rabi awape nafasi Lord give them opportunities, 

dhuria wajipatie. may they have the joy of children. 


18ee Knappert, A choice of flowers, London, Heinemann, 1972, 177 ff. 
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2. Twakuomba ya Wadudi 
Mola wetu mtukufu 
na tumwayo Muhammadi 
kwako alo mkundufu 
waepushe killa shadi 
na mangi ya uvundifu. 


3. Wape mapenzi ya heri 
ya duniya na kiyama 
nyoyo zenye kusubiri 
tlo zijaza neema 
waepushe killa shai 
maovu kutosimama. 


4. Twaomba yako kudura 
kwako wewe ya Jabari 
tena kwa killa majira 
mapenzi yao yajiri 
waepushe ufukara 
uwafanye matajiri. 


We pray Thee, O Beloved Lord, 
God most high, 

for Thy servant Muhammad, 
who is devoted to Thee, 

keep hardship away from them, 
and the many causes of disaster. 


Give them the best possible love, 

in this world and at the Resurrection, 
may their hearts have patience, 
which Thou hast filled with bliss ; 
keep evil away from them, 

that bad things may not arise. 


We pray for Thy power, 

to Thee, O Compeller, 

thus at every time 

may their love flow forth, 
keep poverty away from them, 
make them rich. 
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This prayer is composed in the traditional form for amorous songs as 18 


customary in the case of prayers at weddings. The singer, engaged by the 
bridegroom’s father, sings the stanzas, and the guests repeat the last two lines 
of each stanza in unison. 

The word nafast in the fifth line is difficult to translate. It means in the 
first place ‘ breathing space °, then ‘ space, room to do things in ’, ‘ opportunity, 
leisure time’, ‘ time to live in and to enjoy life in’. So the whole sentence 
means: ‘ give them time and space to have children and enjoy them’. The 
second line in the third stanza refers to a special hope, often expressed in 
Islamic poetry, that two marriage partners may find one another in the turmoil 
and confusion of the Day of Judgement, so that they can enter Paradise together. 
The word kudura in the fourth stanza means ‘ power ’, and therefore ' destiny ’, 
as God's power is our destiny: He can compel us at His will; we owe all our 
joys to Him. 


Barua The lette: 


l. Nimeipata barua I received a letter, 


ejus ilikotoka I do not know where it camo from, 
ndani nimeifungua I opened it 

jina hakuliandika [but the writer] had not written a namo, 
bado syjamtambua I do not yet know who it is, 

moyo umeshughulika. my heart is worried. 


2. Alofanya jambo hil He [she] who bas done this— 


ni ajabu kwa hakika it is something very astonishing— 
namuomba tafadhali pleaso, I pray him [her], 

aje kwangu kwa haraka may he [she] come quickly, 
aniregeshe alah and make my senses come back, 


ghafula ziloniruka. 


which deserted me suddenly. 
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3. Nemuone sura zake If I may see the features 


haya aliyoandska of the one who has written these words, 

nimpe jawabu yake so that I can return an answer, 

wala sitoajizika never shali I weaken [ın love]. 

atosheke moyo wake Let his [her] heart be satisfied : 

tama apate ridhika. [s]ho will have complete contentment. 
4 Barua taihifadhsi I will keep this letter, 

mpaka atapofika until he [she] arrives ; 

atakalo nimuridhi whatever he [she] wants, I will consent, 

hyo ahadi naweka. this promise I make. 

Ni muhali kumuudhi It would be hard to thwart him [her], 

tampa anachotaka. I will give him [her] whatever he wanta. 


The poet A. N. Juma claims authorship of this poem. It seems, however, 
more likely that the first person in it is a girl. The reader who reads ' he, his, 
him ' throughout, will see at once that it fits better than ' she, her’, etc. The 
most likely explanation is that the girl has received a letter from her admirer, 
and that she sings this song to invite him. Nevertheless, like so many Swahili 
love songs, it does double duty, since the Swahili language distinguishes no 
sex in the pronominal system. The idea of falling in love with the writer of 
a letter 18 a well-known Islamic motif that we find also in medieval European 
stories. In our rationalized thought-system we have forgotten that a letter 
contains a small fragment of the writer’s personality, that letters are symbols 
for spiritual values, and that a good writer can make a letter speak, and even 
weep. 


Mapenzi Love 


l. Jinsi ninavyo kuhamu The way I long for you, 


mwenzio nadhulumika 
nakiri kuia sumu 
madhali ninakutaka. 
Atakaye nilaumu 
bado hayajamfika. 


. Mimi sions aibu 


kukufwatia ulko 
maradhi yamadhibu 


[the way] I, your friend, am suffering, 

[18 such that] I would agree to eat poison, 
so much do I need you. 

He who will blame me, 

it [love] hae not yet affeoted him. 


I Bee no disgrace 
in following you wherever you are ; 
sickness torments me, 


dawa yangu sura zako. my medicine is [to see] your features. 
Wallahi stkist tabu By God, I do not count the troubles 
kuteseka juu yako. [that I have] to suffer for your sake. 


. Natamani japo nusu 


I long for & night of being together 


usiku wa kukutana oven if 1t 18 only half— 

uso wako niubusu so that I could kiss your face, 

wa lavu kuoneshana [a night] of showing love to each other, 
na nyoyo tuziruhusu and in which we would permit our hearts 
ya ndani kuelezana. to show each other their inmost thoughts. 


pendo linanilegeza. 


. Kin zako taratibu Your slow kisses 
mpenzs nakueleza I tell you, my love, 
wantbusu pole pole [when] you kiss me softly, softly, 
huku ukininyegeza caressing me here, 
mpenzs ninakwambia my love, I tell you, 


love makes me weak. 
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Kueleza ndan, in stanza 3, ‘to make clear the inside ’, is something people 
very seldom do. Ndani often means ‘ secret thoughts’. Taratibu, in stanza 4, 
means * carefully, with caution’. The word kunyegeza was explained to me as 
kutia nyege, kupandisha hamu katika ashiki ‘to cause lust, to raise desire in a 
love affair’, and kumfanya miu awe na tamani ya vitendo vya kike na kiume 
‘ to cause a person to have a longing for the acts of man and wife’. The last 
line of the song suggests that the singer is a girl, for it was explained to me 
that as a result of that kunyegeza, mwanamke analegea ‘a woman becomes 
weak, slack, limp’. In love-making, a man becomes excited, but a woman 
relaxes, becomes ‘ soft’. As in the previous poem, it is only by inference that 
we can determine the sex of the poet. 

Note the English word kist in stanza 4. It was introduced into Swahili, 
together with this eminently Anglo-American feature of behaviour, as seen on 
modern films. Premarital kissing was unknown on the Coast in pre-European 
days. Ironically, the word is homonymous with kist ‘ estimate, measure ’. 


4 


Rabbi sinipe mapenzi Lord, give me no love 


l. 


na wapendwao hakuna for there are no loved ones; 
ninakuomba Mwenyezt I pray Thee, Almighty, 
kupenda sitaki tena. I do not wish to love any more. 
Mapenzi ya siku hizi Love these days 
watu kuhadaiana. is nothing but people deceiving each other. 
2. Sisemi kwa uchukivu I am not speaking in hatred 
mambo nimeshayaona but because I have experienced things, 
niltupa zangu nguvu I have wasted my strength 
kwa usiku na mchana. by night and day. 
Alinilipa maovu She rewarded me with evil, 
hisani hakuna tena. there is no more kindness. 
3. Kwa dhati nilimpenda I loved her from the depths of my heart, 
haya nilikuwa sina I was not ashamed of it, 
visa alivyonitenda but the trioks she played on me, 
ni fedheha kuvinena. it would be a disgrace to speak about them. 
Nikauguza vidonda I was sorely wounded, 
sasa nimekwisha pona but now I am cured. 
4. Simeahau milele I will never forget her, 
- killa nitapomuona and whenever I see her, 
hukumbuka yaleyale I shall remember those vory things 
yalopita mwaka jana that happened [to me] last year. 
Katu kwa kiumbe yule To that creature 
mimi sitoruds tena. I will absolutely never go back. 


Rabbi sinipe mapenzi 


Lord, give me no love, 


In the world of Islam, an abstemious way of life is still regarded as a sign 
of devotion to Allah; especially, abstention from earthly love is considered 
as spiritual strength. The poet is thus not just tired of love because of his 
unfaithful sweetheart, but he is also penitent (or pretending he is), and expresses 
the wish to turn away from this world of deception. It is Allah who creates 
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the feelings in our hearts, feelings of repentance as well as erotic emotions. It is 
only by constant prayer that we can hope to avert the danger of falling in love 
and losing our assured place in Paradise. For the poet knows (together with 
anyone acquainted with Swahili literature) that earthly love will entangle us 
in deceit and adultery, and we shall end up by losing 1t. Because for Muslims 
emotions are sent by God to tempt us, they experience them as fate rather 
than as transitory sensation, and so they find it harder to defend themselves 
against them. It is easier to control the whims of the subconscious than an 
act of God. 


5 
Ninakulia yamini I have sworn an oath to you 
l. Ninakulia yamin I have sworn an oath to you: 
stompenda mwingine I will not love another one, 
uyajue kwa yakini know my words with certainty, 
yatazame uyaone. watch my deeds and you will see them. 
Mapenz yakibaini When love becomes evident, 
lazima yajulikane. it must make itself known. 
2 Habibi yakuelea My beloved, to you 1t is olear, 
marsha naona tabu I feel life as a burden, 
pendo lanielemea love oppreeses me 
na wewe ndiwe tabibu. and you are my doctor. 
Fika japo maa moya Come here, 1f only once, 


maradhi uje nitwibu. 


3. Waulize wajuao 


come and cure me of this disease. 


Ask those who know, 


nao watakueleza they will tell you : 

walikimbia makwao they ran away from their homes, 

mali kuziangamiza dissipated their wealth, 

wakaacha dini zao forsook their religions, 

pendo liliwachagiza love made them lose their senses. 
4. Amini maneno yangu Believe my words : 

ya kweli nakueleza they are tiue, I tell you; 

yapotea maisha yangu my life is spoilt, 


macho yanaona giza 
Iokoe roho yangu 
ama utaspoleza. 


my eyes see nothing but darkness. 
Save my soul 
oi else you will cause it to perish. 


Love must be seen to be believed. Deeds will show love, words are not 
sufficient. The poet is confident that his sweetheart will be convinced of his 
true love as soon as she sees his acts. Love makes people mad, in both senses. 
Out of their minds, they run away from the parental home to escape supervision 
(which is still very strict in many Swahili homes). Love makes people give up 
their security, spend all their money and incur debts; indeed even the sacred 
religion may be sacrificed. An adulterer is seen as someone who deserts his 
religion: love makes him so foolish that he forfeits his place in Paradise. 
A person who marries someone from another religion and deserts Islam for it 
is even worse: apostasy is the gravest of sins. Love is about to make the poet 
mad. Only his sweetheart’s arrival can cure him. 

In Swahili an oath is literally ‘ eaten ', i.e. the one who ‘takes’ the oath 
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swallows a sacred object, something on which a spell has been laid, and it is 
believed by many that if he breaks his word, that spirit-laden thing in his 
stomach will kill him from within. Good Muslims should, of course, use only the 
Qur’anic oath-formulas. 


Nimechoka kusubiri 


l. Nimechoka kusubiri 
natoa wangu undani 
suali nalikariri 
mjuao nijibuni : 
upi miwango mzuri 
tafadhali nambieni. 

2. Kuna miwango wa nri 
kinu hakisibikani 
hutwanga walo hodari 
kwa vinu vya kizamani 
huendewa kwa vizuri 


I am tired of being patient 


I am tired of being patient, 

I will express my inner feelings, 
I repeat my question, 

you who know, answer me: 
which is a beautiful pestle ? 
Please tell me. 


There is a secret pestle— 

the mortar cannot be heard ; 
the smart men pound it, 

in mortars of an ancient mould ; 
it is continued nicely, 


na mti umo kinunt. with the pole in the mortar. 

3. Waliosema wahenga As the experts say, 
mwili legeza kabisa relax your body entirely ; 
zinapobakia chenga if any grains remain behind, 
ubora kuziguniza. the test thing is to husk them. 
Haifai kuwapinga It is no use trying to stop people, 
st jambo lenye siasa. that would not be prudent, 

4. Nautoa maanani I hold it in high esteem, 
ule miwango wa nguvu that strong pestle, 
'kajitia afuant and I place myself in forgıveness, 
ukaitumia mabavu but vou use the sides. 
wenye vinu hubaini Those who have mortars will explsin— 
wakakwita mpumbavu. and they will call you stupid. 


In many parts of Africa the grain is still pounded in mortars, with long 
round poles, pestles of up to seven feet long. The grains are crushed into mealie 
meal and of this the famous thick porridge is cooked. The act of pounding the 
mortar i8 therefore essential for the continuation of life. 

The literal translation of this poem does not make much sense. The secret 
meaning of it is that the pestle (mtwango, lit. ‘ pounder’) is the symbol for 
the membrum virile, and so ‘ pounding’ is a euphemism for the sexual act. 
The mortar cannot be heard because it is not made of wood but of feminine 
flesh ; its model is ancient because it was first created with Eve. Instead of 
kizamani, a variant text has kizanani, from kuzana ‘to breed together’. For 
huendewa, it has huandawa ‘it is prepared’. But the meaning of ‘ continue’ 
is abundantly clear. For the meaning of ‘relax’, see poem 3. In the fourth 
stanza the poet is addressing unmarried men, implying that marriage, in which 
one has one particular mortar for every day, is willed by God, so a married 
man * places himself in forgiveness ’, i.e. he is redeemed and will go to Paradise. 
An unmarried man, however, has to resort to rape, he has to force women down 
by seizing them by the sides—the easiest way to overpower them. 
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T 
Macho yangu yameona... My eyes have geen... 
l. Macho yangu yameona My eyes have seen 
jamalt 150 kifani beauty without equal, 


moyo ukafanya dowa 


and my heart received a mark 


la huba ndant kwa ndani. of love deep inaide it. 
Macho nlipofunguwa en I opened my eyes again, 
najiona mtegoni. ealized I was trapped. 

2. Enyi wenye maarifa O ye who have knowledge, 
siri nifungulieni reveal the secret to me, 
moyo ukiathirtka when the heart is affected, 
kiumbe hufanya nins. what does a mortal do ? 
Kupenda kitu azizi Loving & dear thing, 

mimi nina kosa gani ? what fault do I have ? 

3. Alipo nipa dalli When she gave me the sign, 
tamaa ikaningia longing entered my heart, 
nikasfanya adili and I did the right thing : 
daima humufwatia. [now] I follow her for ever. 
Akamfanya thakili But she makes ıt hard for me, 
uso kunigeuzia. by [never] turning her face towards me. 

4. Hebu mwambieni kweli Please tell her the truth, 


apate kunikumbuka that she may come to remember me, 
kiumbe sina akili I am & mortal without brains, 

na damu yantkauka. and my blood has dried up in me. 
Inipalapo ajali When fate overtakes me 

lawama ttam/fika. the blame will attach to her. 


Dowa can mean a mark or a stain; one can here suppose that the poet’s 


heart became scarred. I was, however, given tone as an equivalent: a drop. 
So we must rather think that the heart was pierced and a drop of blood appeared. 
The poet blinked and found himself in the snare of love. His heart was 
‘affected’, from athiri ‘ effect, trace, result’: again the idea of the heart 
receiving a mark or a wound. A girl is often called a ‘ thing ' in Swahili songs. 
A dear thing to be sure, but 1t does make life ‘ heavy '. Her beauty is seen as 
a ‘signal’, a proof of her desirable self. As a result of his passion, the poet 
feels his brains diminish and his blood dry up, & common expression, perhaps 
referring to the unslakable thirst that persons in love are said to experience. 
When destiny (ajalt) arrives and the poet expires, the beautiful girl must be 
told that it is all her fault. If only she had been more willing to give in to the 
poet's ardent wishes, he might have stayed alive. 


8 
Anasa Joy 
l. Ndiwe wewe wa anasa You are the joyful one, 
kwa nzuri mno tabia with such a good nature ; 
haswa kwa huba anisa especially with glad love 
wewe umeianguha. you have begun. 
Mimi wewe kukukosa As for me, being without you, 


naona kuvundikiwa. is like having & piece broken off from one. 
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2. Mwanzo kwa akili njema 


hiyo ndiyo swifa yako 
u muhodari kusema 
mema yaso maudhiko. 
Tafadhali lete njema 
Hi mimi niwe wako. 

. Ili mimi niwe wako 
uwe wangu wa huruma 
na mengi masikitiko 


mwenzo yapate nakama. 


Mema na huruma zako 
moyo upate salama. 


» 


. Ntondoshes majonzi 
Hi tufurahi sote 

tuwe sote maazizi 
wawHi wa siku zole. 
Ungawa wewe huwezi 
mpenzi tujikokote. 


In the beginning you were quite sensible, 
that was so laudable in you, 

you are Eo clever at speaking 

good words without irritatang anyone. 
Please bring good news, 

that I may be yours. 


That I may be yours, 

that you may be mine, gracious one, 

and the many regrets 

of your friend will find their revenge. 
With your kind words and deeds of grace 
may my heart find peace. 


Remove my sad thoughta, 

that we may be glad together ; 
may we be dear to one another, 
the two of us, every day. 

Even if you feel sick, 

darling, let us go quietly forward. 
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In the third stanza the poet speaks about his regrets, which will be avenged. 
He means that he has been without the pleasure of his sweetheart’s company 
for a long time, because some character, not mentioned in the story but 
apparently a jealous rival, prevented the lovers from getting together. And so, 
every night, the poet felt a gnawing regret that another day had slipped by 
without his seeing his darling. One day the evil character will be stopped from 
interfering with his happiness and have to allow his rival to enjoy the good 
girl's company. Then he, the poet, will have his revenge. 


Sipah wa kunipoza 


. Mehale wa sura njema 
huo ulonilekeza 
moyoni umentfunia 
mno umentumiza 
sipati hadi kiyama 
asili wa kunipoza. 


. Mahale wa sura zako 
huo ulonilekeza 
umenichoma mwenzako 
moyoni wansumiza 
sipati badili yako 

asili wa bunipoza. 


. Usione ni mzaha 
nyonda umeniumiza 
umenitia jaraha 
siwezi sina na raha 
sipati wa kunipoza. 


No one oan oure me 


The arrow of a handsome appearance 
the one that you aimed at me, 

it has pierced my heart, 

it hurts terribly. 

Until the day of resurrection. 

I shall find absolutely no one to oure me. 


The arrow of your features 

the one that you aimed at me, 

it has stabbed me, your friend, 

it hurts in my heart. 

I shall not find another to replace you, 
someone to oure me, never ! 


Do not treat it as a joke, 

the pain with which you are hurting me; 
you have wounded me, 

you have taken away my sleep. 

I am sick and I have no peace, 

No one can cure me. 
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Love can make its victims terribly sick. So much so that the Swahili 


4. Mshale wa kukupenda 


huo walontilekeza 
umenitia kidonda 
wajibu bukueleza 
siwezi nimejlunda 
8ipati wa kumpoza. 


A karara 
Mshale ulolekeza 


moyoni umentchoma 


usipokuja ntpoza 
snoezi hadi kiyama. 


song SAyS8: 


Sometimes this suffering has a special value: the lover has a glimpse of the 
future : 


Not unlike the poets of the Swahili epics, the present poet opens on a 
philosophical note. ‘Love begins all so easily and so sweetly, you hardly 


Mapenzs niLupendayo 
na kama nawe ni yayo 
ungelipasuka moyo. 


Tukuta 1n1pi2a0 
halitwi yua la leo 
44/30 uyao | 


Yaniadhibu mapenzi 


. Mapenzi bitu rahisi 


kwa mtu mara hufika 
hupenya moyo upesi 
hayaacht kukushika 
na shabaha hayakosi 
yanapotunga hufika. 


. Yaniadhibu mapenzi 


moyo unadlhulumika 
sitamans matembezi 
nje sitaki kufoka 
najihisi sijiwezi 

ma adhi yamenifika. 


. Lanitia wasiwasi 


pendo lanipa mashaka 
'kipenda tena nuhusi 
sasa ninaadhibika 
yamenifika maasi 
nashindwa kuyaepuka. 


. Si dhihaka asilani 


yangu kweli natamka 
sili sinywi sHamani 
daima ninateseka ` 
wallahi ni taabani 


kupenda nimeshachoka. 
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The arrow of loving you, 

the one you aimed at me, 

it has wounded me, 

it is necessary to explain it to you; 
lam ill, I have watched mysolf, 

I have no one to ouio mo. 


Refrain 

The arrow you armed 

has pierced my heart. 

If you do not come to cure mo 

I shall be ill till the day of resurreotion 


The love with whioh I love you, 
is such that if ıt is the same with you, 
your heart would split in two ! 


The throbbing that 1s beating in my temples, 
the sun of today will not set 
before you come, before you come | 


10 
Love torments me 


Love is an easy thing, 

it just comes to & person, 

it penetrates your heart quickly, 
1t does not stop holding you, 
and it never misses its target, 

it arrives where it is aiming. 


Love torments me, 

my heart feels oppressed ; 

I do not feel like walking, 

I do not fancy going out. 

I feel sick, 

some disease has come over me. 


Love gives me worries, 
love gives me pains, 

as again I love & demon, 
now I am being tormented. 
I encounter opposition, 

I cannot escapo 1t. 


Do not laugh at all, 

I am telling you my troubles. 

I do not eat, I do not drink, I want nothing, 
I suffer all the time, 

by God, I am in trouble, 

I am already tired of loving. 
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notice it coming; but once it has penetrated your heart, it is impossible to get 
rid of this powerful emotion, which becomes a punishment.’ The first two lines 
of stanza 2 are the refrain of this song. 

In the third stanza, the poet complains that he loves a nuhust. This word 
is not found in the Swahili dictionaries. Belot’s Arabic-French dictionary 
gives ‘ Mauvaise chance, calamité, affaire néfaste, funeste °. My Swahili teacher 
glossed the word as Atstrant, ukorofi; the first of these words means ‘ a person 
or thing that brings ill luck’; the second means, according to Sacleux’s 
Dictionnatre swahilt—frangars : ‘ influence néfaste qui porte malheur’. All this 
information seems to tally admirably, except that in a Western frame of 
thinking, one cannot love a thing that brings misfortune. It is here that Islamic 
thinking differs. Love, as we have seen in previous poems, is a fatality, as 
inavertible as astral influence. Here, the Swahili poet is more honest than 
some of his Western colleagues. He admits that he loves his doom, that his 
will is too weak to stop him from sliding irrevocably down into the abyss of 
love and disaster. He is closer to the Greek tragedy than to the modern 
Western mind. 


na waridi lisotiwa. 


1l 
Kasha The box 

. Kasha langu la zamani The box I had so long possessed, 
kasha lisilo tumbuu the box that had no bolt, 
yenye harufu ya ndani inside it had & pleasant smell, 
na ufunguo ni huu, and here I have the key. 
Alofungua ni nani Who then opened it 
amelivunja maguu ? and broke its legs ? 

. Kasha muundo wa kale It was & box of old-fashioned shape, 
3 muundo wa kisasa no modern construction, 
ni kasi ya waiu wale it was the work of those people, 
a Baniani Mombasa. not of the Mombasa Indians. 
Usifanye makelele Do not make a noise, 
melipa mengi mapesa. I paid a lot of money. 

. Kasha la mkarafuu My box of olove-tree wood, 
madhubuti sawasawa solidly made, 
lenye harufu ya fuu with the smell of coconut-shell ; 
muda ukilifungua when you open it, 
lanukia karafuu it smells like a clove, 


and like a flower that was never put in. 
[It smells like something that was never there.] 


Mafundi wote wa kale All experta of the old days, 

kwa hivi sasa hapana [agree] that such & thing is not found today 
na walobaki wa vile and those who remain from that time, 
kabisa hutawaona. you will never 8ee them now. 

Ilobali mvulele What is left is foolishness, 

na kari sijaiona. but good work I have not yet seen. 

M karara Refrain 

Nimepoteza tambuu I have lost my betel, 

Ee leo ninachiwa. Oh! Today I refuse to give food. 


VOL. XXXVII. PART l. 


This song is rather hard to understand without a great deal of social research. 


10 
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Kasha, from Portuguese caiza, is a box for precious objects, such as mapambo 
‘ornaments’. Here, it refers to the poet’s sweetheart, or perhaps some part 
of her. When he opened it, a pleasant smell would emerge, as from cloves or 
freshly opened coconuts. Both nuts play an important part in Swahili 
symbolism. The poet paid his prospective father-in-law a large sum of money 
as an instalment of the bride-price, and this gave him the ' key ' to the girl, 
over whom, he feels, he now has rights. But someone else seduced the girl and 
broke the legs of the wooden box, i.e. deflowered her. She was of old-fashioned 
construction, 1.e. of an old-established family, not a street-girl; it 1s said that 
at one time the Indians were so poor that some of their daughters had to 
practise prostitution. Betel plays a role in the proposal ceremonies ; its loss 18 
a euphemism for breaking off negotiations. The young man has lost the desire 
to marry the girl. 

The virginity of a girl when she marries is absolutely vital, and it 1s the 
duty of the fathers of girls to be constantly vigilant that their daughters do not 
get involved with young men before marriage. It is for this reason that girls 
are kept in the house and hardly ever receive permission to go out; when 
they do, they are heavily chaperoned. am 

Our present poet had had complete confidence that in his fiancée » family 
the old moral standards were duly kept up. She was a girl with & pedigree, 
and he was making regular payments to obtain her father’s permission to 
proceed with the marriage ceremony. But it was all in vain. The lock of the 
box was broken open. Who was to blame? We would say the girl, because 
she did not stay faithful to her fiancé. But perhaps she had not even been 
consulted by her father as to whether she wanted to marry the poet. In Islamic 
societies, fathers have the power to marry off their daughters and, of course, 
fathers know best. So we see that the poet is fair and does not blame the girl 
for consenting to be seduced by another man. The poet blames his father-in- 
law for not looking after his pedigree daughter properly. This is the meaning 
of the last line: I will not give food to my in-laws any more. Normally, it 
would have been his duty to offer food whenever his father-in-law called, but 
from now on he will refuse to do so. 


12 
Siku mbili hin These two days 

l. Nakuarifu azizi I ask you, precious one, 
pokea yangu barua receive my letter; 
muhali na usingizs [life is] difficult, and sleep— 
siupalt SAWASAWA. I do not get it adequately. 
Haswa siku mbili hizi Especially these two days 
naona nimezidiwa. have been too much for me. 

2. Sskuchoka mpumbazi Not that I &m tired of it, pleasing one, 
ni muhali waelewa but 15 is difficult, you understand, 
na kunyamaza siwezi go that I cannot keep quiet : 
mahaba yanikamuwa. love is squeezing me empty. 
Haswa siku mbili hizi Especially these two days 


naona nimezidiwa. have been too much for me. 
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3. Swifa nyingi za mapenzi The many descriptions of love, 


na mahaba wazijua and of infatuation, you know them: 
Sili sina matembezi I do not est, I do not go out, 
sitendi jambo likawa. I do not do anything productive. 
Haswa siku mbili hizi Especially these two days 


naona nimezidiwa. have been too much for me. 


In Swahili, there are songs of love for every occasion. It is now two days 
since our poet fell in love, and what an agony it has been! Yet there is hope, 
so that the poet is not yet tired of suffering from all the known symptoms 
of love. 


jaxutbo la mtu sinene 
ni heri ukatungia 
palonyanguka ushere. 
Umentkosa kwa haya 


hunipali kwa mengine. 


. 'Kivua macho ghafula 
wanyapanyapa na njia 
kwako hukomi madhila 
pindi tuwapo pamoya 
wantandama kwa hia 
na muammala mubaya. 


. Sioni la kukuafu 
miu mwovu kama wewe 


13 
Ulimwengu utiriri The world is nagging 
1l. Ulimwengu utiriri The world is nagging 

kwako sipati hishima I get no respect from you; 

'"kikuandama kwa shori when I follow you on purpose, 

hukuona wayoyoma. I see you playing the coquette. 

Siwezi tena jeuri I am no matoh for such cheek, 

heri suhuba kukoma. It will be best to end the relationship. 

. Fr ñi wako ndo nambia I who am expert [about you] tell me, [but] 


say nothing about anyone [in particular] ; 
it is better that you find out for yourself 
that the ridicule will begin. 

You have shamefully let me down, 

you will not get me now with other words. 


When I suddenly raise my eyes 

you are sneaking along the street ; 
you, you don't stop humiliating me; 
when we are together, 

you follow me with tricks 

and evil actions. 


I can see no exouse for you, 
an evil character like you, 


one day suddenly I will kill you with a knife, 

but in such & way that you will not recognize mo. 
Any dead body is better 

than you being alive. 


mara nitakunaifu 
nawe usiniambue 
afadhali kulla mfu 
kuliko mzima wewe. 
One is reminded of the short song: 


Wata wtiriri/ tukae kituo Stop nagging,/ let us live in peace, 
tukae vizuri/ aha na pumbao let us live nicely,/ in pleasure and amusement, 
ndio dasituri/ ya wapendanao. that is the good behaviour/ of those who love one another. 


This emotional poem was apparently written in a moment of the poet’s life 
when everything was too much for him, when his wife (or perhaps only his 
mistress) was pestering him. It is extremely humiliating for a man in Hast 
Africa (and perhaps not only there) when he discovers that his wife (or mistress) 
is knocking about the streets looking for another man. It gives him the feeling 
that his manliness is not sufficient for her, that she is mocking him openly and 
making his name a by-word for impotence. It is infuriating to the point where 
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only a knife, thrust in blind rage, can help. It will be done from a dark corner, 
so that she will not have the last satisfaction of crying out his name as a 


murderer. The moral of the story is in the last two lines. 


Siche kunambia kweli 


l. Ewe wangu wa imani 
nakuomba tafadhali 
niko kwako miguuni 
nataraji jambo hili 
tafadhali kwa hisani 
siche kunambia kweli. 


2. Kusema kweli ni haki 
thuma ni thawabu ma 
wala usione dhiki 
kweli kunifunulia. 
Madamu hunitaki 
ni sawa kuniambia. 


3. Nyonda nakuangukia 
nakuomba muhisani 
siche kunielezea 
kunipa wako undani. 
Kama hutaki nambia 
sende nami kwa yasni. 


4. Kwa yaens sende nami 
nakwambia kiha mara 
nakuomba ya kirams 
utuze yako fikira 
kama huna haja nami 
kunambia ndio bora. 


14 
Be not afraid to tell me the truth 


O you, my faithful one, 

I beg you, please, 

here I am at your feet, 

I hope for this one thing, 

please, be so kind, 

do not be afraid to speak the truth. 


To speak the truth is right, 
and then, it is a reward as well, 
and you must not feel nervous 
in telling me the truth. 

Since you do not want me 

you might as well tell me. 


Love, I am falling at your feet, 

I beg you, kind one, 

do not be afraid to explain to me, 
to show me what is in your mind. 

If you do not want to tell me, 

do not say meaningless words to me. 


Do not say meaningleas words to me 
I tell you every time, 

I beg you, noble one, 

calm your thoughts ; 

if you have no need of me, 

the best thing 1s to tell me. 


15 
Sijachoka I am not yet tired 
1l. Madhulumu/ mpenzi sijakuona I am depressed,/ my love, I have not yet seen you. 
nina hamu/ lini tutapokutana lam anxious,/ when shall we meet ? 
nazuumu/ mimi nakupenda sana I assure you,/ I love you dearly. 


tabasamu/ bila wewe sina tena. A smile,/ without you I have none. 


2. Sura zako/ zinaniumiza sana. 
Uso wako/ unanipendeza sana. 
Waji wako/ waniburudisha sana. 
Wapi uko/ Mpenzi tuje onana. 


3. Nakumbuka/ mapenzi tulopendana 
Sijachoka/ bado nakupenda sana. 
Si dhihaka/ jux yako hali sina. 
Nakutaka/ Kwangu utarudi tena ? 


Your lovely features/ make me suffer badly. 

Your lovely face/ gives me so much pleasure. 
Your appearance/ cools me pleasantly. 

Where are you ?/ My love, may we see each other. 


I remember the love/ we had for one another. 

I am not yet tired,/ I still love you very much. 
I am not joking :/ I have no power over you. 

I want you !/ Will you come back to my place ? 


TONE-GROUPS AND CLAUSE STRUCTURE IN SWAHILI 
By Joan Maw 


In a recent (and as yet unpublished) study of Swahili intonation (John Kelly 
and Joan Maw) it was pointed out that the neutral situation vis-d-vis grammar is 
to have one tone-group corresponding to one clause (except under certain 
predictable conditions), and within the tone-group to have two points of 
reference, named the ‘salient’ and the ‘ tonic’, whose neutral positions (again 
except 1n certain predictable cases) are respectively on the first lexical item and 
on the last item in the clause. Any other arrangement constitutes ‘special’ 
intonation. Amongst other conclusions, it was tentatively hypothesized 
that special intonation of the multiple tone-group type seemed to correlate 
with marked clause structure. Marked clause structure, as defined in Maw, 
Sentences vn Swahili, London, 1969, designated clauses with marked sequence of 
elementa of structure, such as the Subject following the Predicator, the Comple- 
ment preceding the Predicator, the Subject and Predicator separated by an 
Adjunet, and so on (the neutral situation being generally the sequence 
(A)SPC(A)); and also discontinuous clauses. The hypothesis that multiple 
tone-groups and marked clause structure might show correlation could only 
be tentative, because in the passages used for the Kelly and Maw study marked 
clause structure was not particularly frequent. But in the most varied text 
there were 36 clauses with marked sequence of elements, of which 28 had 
multiple tone-groups. Moreover there were only 37 clauses with multiple tone- 
groups in all in that text. This particular point about possible correlation was, 
of course, only a minor suggestion in a general description, but it seemed worth 
looking into more closely. 


In another piece of work undertaken somewhat earlier and soon to be 
published by SOAS (Swahili style—a study, by Joan Maw) in which selections 
from 10 texts were compared grammatically, it emerged that a passage from a 
tape recording of a story told spontaneously had the highest incidence of marked 
clause structure. The whole tape from which the extract was taken for the 
stylistic study has therefore been used as the basis for this present artiole. 


The tape recording, made by Mr. Hasani Athumani Yakubu in Tanga in 
1964 lasts 53 minutes. To give some idea of the proportions involved, in the 
entire text there are 1,552 clauses of which, however, 498 have only a single 
element of structure. These clauses cannot in any case be grammatically marked. 
Effectively then, there are 1,054 clauses with multiple elements of structure, and 
of these, 815 are neutral in sequence. This leaves 238 clauses marked in some 
way, and these 238 clauses are the subject of this study. 


The situation is complicated, however, because a clause may be marked more 
than once. For example, the neutral sequence being SPC, a clause with sequence 
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CPS is marked by the relative positions of C: P, P: 8, and also incidentally 


C: S, e.g. 
1. riztkt alipata dudu (lit.) ‘ livelihood got insect ’, 1.e. 
C P S ‘the insect got its livelihood ’. 


A clause which is discontinuous can also have marked sequence of elements o: 
structure, e.g. 
2. bast hao (als na yule mtoto wa mfalme» lazima wamnyanyukta ! * 80 they, 
A B A P 


when the princess appeared, must welcome her’. 


It should be remembered that other forms of grammatical marking in the 
clause exist, e.g. discontinuous groups; position of vocatives; and so on. None 
of these other forms has been investigated here. Various kinds of special 
intonation as described in Kelly and Maw also exist other than in the rather 
circumscribed types of marked clauses discussed here. 


Conventions used are as follows. 
] marks the end of a tone-group. Unless otherwise stated, each tone-group 
begins with the start of each clause 
underlines the salient syllable in the tone-group 
underlines the tonic syllable in the tone-group 
underlines the coincidence of the salient and tonic syllables 


S Subject in clause structure 

P Predicator 

C Complement 

A Adjunct 

Z Unrelated element of clause structure 


| ^ clause boundary—only marked where neither initial nor final in an 
example 
€ » interpolated clause boundaries 


On a first count, it was obviously not the case that there was a one-to-one 
correspondence between marked clause structure and multiple tone-groups. 
since of the 238 clauses studied, 86 had a single tone-group. It therefore seemed 
more profitable to look at particular configurations of clause structure and see 
how they behaved. For this purpose only those configurations which occurred 
five times or more were considered, since smaller numbers seemed unlikely to 
be statistically significant. Likewise, only three marked clauses were found to 
have less than one tone-group, so they are also excluded from consideration. 


Discontinuous clauses 

There are 16 examples of discontinuous clauses. In 10 of these cases both 
parts of the discontinuous clause and also the interpolated clause have separate 
tone-groups, e.g. 


1 Stc on tape. 
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3. kila asubult|<alikuwa ni mchanjajt kunt yule bwana] anakwenda zake porns] 
‘every morning—he was a woodcutter, that chap—he went off to the forest '. 

This then seems to be the usual pattern with discontinuous clauses. 

One of the remaining five examples has a Subject which could be analysed 
as the Complement of the interpolated clause. 

4. mume wangu nikimwambia mambo haya ya dawa) | atantprga] ‘my husband, 
if I tell him about this potion, will beat me’. 

One example has a Subject common to both, but could hardly have been 
differently analysed. 

5. punda akawa alipokimbiway] akaanza mwendo] ‘the donkey began, when it 
was abandoned, to set off walking ’. 

One example has a linking Adjunct which might perhaps have been analysed 
as part of the interpolated clause, but I am doubtful. 

6. mpaka <alipofika altpokunya mavi tena] akatazama tazama] ‘until, when it 
got to where it had left its scent, it looked about’. 

In one example, the discontinuous clause is of a class which does not normally 
have a separate tone-group. 

T. hamwoni ni taabuw] nyinyi] ‘ don't you feel it’s hard, you folk ? ' 

One exception has a tone-group boundary after the first part of the dis- 
continuous clause, but the interpolated clause, consisting of a single word, forms 
part of the second tone-group. This interpolated single-word clause functions in 
a sumilar way to an auxiliary verb, and no doubt this explains the intonation. 
8. halafu punda] (akenda akamfunga] ‘then the donkey, he went and tied it up’. 

In the final exception, there is only a single tone-group covering the two 
clauses, and indeed this tone-group covers also a third clause. The discontinuous 
clause 18, however, of a class which does not normally have a separate tone- 
group, of. example 7 above. It would be possible to include the Adjunct which 
forms the first part of the discontinuous clause in the interpolated clause, but 
this would still not explain the lack of a tone-group boundary after wktenda ‘if 
you go’. For this J think one has to consider the context—an old woman 1s 
complaining to the Sultan, she is annoyed and gabbling, she does not pause for 
breath. Perhaps the intonation is deliberately chosen here for the effect. 

9. kila saa (uktenda» unamwona|| anakaa barazani kimya] ‘ all the time, if you 
go, you can see him sitting idly on the porch’. 


Thus these examples with discontinuous clauses do frequently correlate with 
multiple tone-groups, but some examples require a more detailed explanation. 


Adjuncts 

One of the most movable elements of clause structure in Swahili is the 
Adjunct. There is no space here to deal with linking Adjuncts which occasionally 
occur finally, but one should note that even when initial, they may occasionally 
have separate tone-groups, as may other elements of structure. Of more interest 
are the cases of clause Adjuncts, which would normally occur finally, occurring 
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initially. There are 31 examples of this, and 25 of them have separate tone- 
groups, e.g. 
10. leo] hakuna hata chakula] ‘ today, there isn’t even food ’. 

A P A C 
ll. stku nyingine] natoka na mtoto wangu] * other days, I go out with my child `. 

A P A 

This looks then like the neutral situation, and we should look for explanations 
for the six exceptions. 


In example 12, the contrast is weakened. 
12. na sasa anawacha pesa] ‘ and now he won't even take cash ’. 

A A P C 
The contrast is with a statement that formerly the subject was destitute, now 
he’s actually refusing hard cash—what has come over him ? 

In the next two examples, the speaker is gabbling, and the information in the 
Adjuncts is not new. 
13. wala kwenye kuni siku haze haendi] ‘ and as for getting firewood these days, 

A A A P 
he won't'. (This sentence follows on no. 9.) 
14. hata hapa kwenye kiti peke yake atakaa bila kuanguka] ‘ right here on the 
A A A P A 

throne by himself he can sit without falling ’. 

In the next example, the speaker is not only gabbling, he is also telling a lie, 
so perhaps reducing specificity. 
15. ah labda wiki inayokuja nitakwenda kata] ‘ oh, maybe next week I'll go and 

A A A P 
cut some (firewood) ’. 

In the next example, the Predicator is really functioning as a relative 
qualifier. 
16. siku akija] ‘the day he comes’. 

A P 

In the two final examples, the shifted Adjuncts do at least get the salient, 
which gives them some prominence, although not much, since they are in any 
case the first lexical items in the clauses. But in examples 12 to 16 above, the 
salient lies elsewhere. 
17. zamam ilikuwa ‘ formerly it happened ’. 


A P 
18. kweli atakufa] * she will surely die ’. 
A P 


One can say then, that generally speaking, clause Adjuncts when occurring 
initially tend to have separate tone-groups, but that in some cases, which have 
to be explained contextually, they do not. 
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Another marked position for Adjunots is between other elements of structure. 
There are 64 examples of this, of which 31 have tone-group boundaries following 
the Adjunct, e.g. 

19. mume wangu] punda leo] amekuja na vyakula] bla aina] ‘ husband, the 
S A P A 
donkey today has brought all sorts of foodstuffs’. 
20. wakaiba huko] mapesa mengi sana] ‘ they stole there masses of money ’. 
P A C 
2l. yule mtoto sasa] amekua] ‘ the child by now had grown up’. 
S A P 
22. Kibwana asubuhi] anaamka] ‘ Kibwana in the morning awakes’. 
S A P 

There is one example with sentence adjuncts both initial and medial with 
following tone-group boundaries. 

23. hata mwisho] sasa yule mganga kule] anaondoka kule sasa] ‘ until finally, 
A A A S A P A A 
well that wizard there, he leaves there then ’. 

There are also 17 examples where the Adjunct is na and, in what should 
really be regarded as a single group, na mimi ‘I also’. 

24. riztke aliyopata dudu] na mimi stanspata hivyo hivyo] * the livelihood which 
S A € P A 

the insect got will come to me too the same way’. 

All but one in fact have exactly this structure, as the sentence is a sort of leit- 

motif running through the story. This means that of the 64 examples with 

medial Adjuncts, only 16 remain to be explained. 


There are three examples with sana ‘ very’ following the Predicator. It is 
very possible that this item usually follows the one it qualifies and therefore it 
can hardly be considered to be in marked position, and thus one might not 
expect a separate tone-group. Nevertheless, an interesting point emerges: 
although all three examples have only a single tone-group, the distribution of 
the salient syllable within that tone-group is different. In two of the examples 
the salient is in neutral position, e.g. 

25. anamwangalia sana Kibwana] ‘ she stares at Kibwana ' 
P A C 
but in the third case it is in special position, on sana 
26. bast yule binti sultant] akamtazama sana Kibwana] ‘ so the sultan’s daughter 


P A C 
stared hard at Kibwana’. 


The difference in meaning may be suggested by the glosses. 

There are three examples where the item basi ‘well then’ is involved 
medially, and in these cases there is no separate tone-group. It may be that this 
item, generally functioning as a linking Adjunct, can occur freely without a 
concomitant tone-group boundary. e.g. 
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27. na mimi bast sivichukue] ‘I too then won't take it ' 

A S8 A P (‘I won't take it either, then ’). 
In none of the three examples does the item have stress. 

The item hata ‘even’, which normally precedes the item it modifies and 
therefore might not be expected to have a separate tone-group, occurs twice m 
somewhat contrasting circumstances. 

98. hataki| hata kuteremka] ' he refused even to get out (of bed)’. 
Pr A Pu 
29. leo] hakuna hata chakula] ‘ today there isn't even food : 
A P A C 
In 28 the salient is on hata and is in neutral position; in 29 it is also on hata 
but would neutrally have been on hakuna. 

The item tena ‘also’ likewise occurs twice in contrasting circumstances. 
This is an item which usually follows the item it qualifies; and here in the one 
case it gets the tonic, and in the other the salient. 

30. wakaitwa tena wale watu] ‘ they were called again, the folk '. 
P A S 
31. usiku] wakaja tena waszi ‘ at night, the thieves they came again °’. 
A P A S 
It is hoped that the glosses give some impression of the effect. 


In the next two examples, where place Adjuncts are involved, there seems 
no other explanation than that of reduced emphasis for the absence of either & 
tone-group boundary or any other special feature of intonation on these items. 
They have been amply mentioned earlier in the text, and therefore perhaps there 
is no need to mark them other than by position. 

32. akaondoka pale yule binti mfalme] * she left there, the princess ’. 
P A S 
33. akae mle nyumbani yule mtoto) ' she should stay in the house, the girl’. 
P A S 

In other examples, such items do have separate tone-group boundaries 
following them. 

In example 34, the attention is all on akahesabu ' he counted °, sasa ' then’ 
being a sort of make-weight item (and perhaps a linking Adjunct), and pesa 
‘cash’ having been referred to many times already and in any case being 
inferrable from -hesabu. The point is that all the man did was count the money, 
he showed no particular interest in it, wouldn’t pick it up or put it away, etc. , 
34. akahesabu sasa pesa * he counted now the cash’. 

P A C 

Again in example 35 we seem to be dealing with prominence, where the 
attention is drawn to the item kabisa ‘ completely’ with the tonic, and away 
from mfalme ‘ the king’. 

36. usimpe siri yako kabisa mfalme] ‘don’t give your secret away entirely to the 
P Cs A Ci 
ling 
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Where displaced Adjuncts combine with discontinuous clauses, in two cases 
it happens that the Adjuncts come immediately after the interpolated clauses, 
e.g. 

36. wale] ni kama hapa ni mjini sasa . . X] sasa wanasikia] they—it was as if 
S A P 


the town was here...then they hear...’. 

In this example it is as if the new tone-group starts a new clause, with sasa as a 

mere linking Adjunct. In the next example, the Adjunct is an item which 

precedes the one it modifies anyway. 

91. bast hao] ali na yule mtoto wa mfalme»] lazima wamnyanyukia ? 
A $ A P 


‘80 they, when the princess appeared, had to make her welcome’. 

But in example 38, where the fact of an interpolated clause is immaterial to 
the position of the displaced Adjunct, the item mimi ‘I’ is marked out by the 
separate tone-group, and the item sasa ‘now’ has some prominence by its 
position (in this case it is, I think, functioning as a time Adjunct and therefore 
its neutral position would have been final), but it is not given a separate tone- 
group. 

98. mume wangu] amwambia] mume wangu] mimi] sasa nimekuwa ni 
À À S A P 
mdhaifu sana] ‘ husband, she says to him, husband, I now have grown very 
C 
weak '. 

In some of the preceding examples, from no. 25 onwards, it seems that the 
intonation is not always predictable from the grammatical structure, but has to 
be explained with reference to some feature or features in the context. Examples 
28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 38 above do seem to show contrastive use of 
intonation, examples 26, 28, 32, and 38 the contrastive use of tone-group 
boundaries. This is a confirmation of another hypothesis put forward in the 
Kelly and Maw work, that intonation in Swahili is in fact a separate system and 
must be described separately from the grammar. Nevertheless, the fact that 
some of the actual items are of a special nature reduces the strength of the case. 
Only examples 32, 33, 35, and perhaps 34, 36, and 38 can really be said to 
concern clause Adjuncts of the classic type. 


It seems in general, however, that when clause Adjuncts occur in non-neutral 
position they are frequently associated with separate tone-groups, but there are 
sufficient cases of different intonation to suggest that there may be choice here. 


Complement 

Another fairly common variation in the sequence of elements of clause 
structure is to have the Complement preceding the Predicator. Amongst 36 
examples of this, 19 have a tone-group boundary following the Complement, e. g. 


3 Sic on tapo. 
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39. chakula) anakula pale pale] ‘ food he eats right there ’. 
C P A 
40. dhahabu zote) akaweka plani) ‘ all the gold she put on the floor’. 
C P A 
This is the case even when the Subject is also displaced 
4l. riziki] ametpata dudu] ‘ livelihood the sect got’ 
C P, 4 
and also where the Subject intervenes, though we have only one example of this. 
42. bibi] njaa 3namwuma] sana] ‘ the wife, hunger gnawed at her’. 
C S P A 


Where there is no separate tone-group after the Complement, the next most 
frequent pattern is to have the salient on the Complement, and there are eight 
examples of this, e.g. 

48. na mtoto wake anavyompenda] ‘ and his daughter, how much he loves'her’. 
A C P 

This latter, however, is not a special intonation pattern, as in all the examples 

found, the salient would neutrally be in this position, given that no separate 

tone-group occurs. 


What tis special is to have the tonic on the Complement, and this happens in 
six examples, e.g. 
44. na mimi tanspata] vile vile] ‘ me too it will come to, just the same °. 
C P À 
There are also two examples where the tonic and the salient are on the 
Predicator. This is emphasizing the Predicator and detracting from the force of 
placing the Complement before it, e.g. 
4D. ... na mimi itanifikta] hapa hapa] ‘it will come to me too, right here ’. 
C P © A 
Finally there is one example where neither the Complement nor the 
Predicator get either the salient or the tonic. 
46. na wewe ttakupata riziki hapo hapo] ' and livelihood, it will come to you here 
C P 3 A 
and now ’. 
Here the following Subject (itself in marked position) has the salient, and the 
final Adjunct has the tonic in neutral position. 


In other words, it seems that while it is most common to have a tone-group 
ending after the Complement where the Complement precedes the Predicator, 
and this might be regarded as the strongest form of giving prominence to the 
Complement, where there is only a single tone-group the Complement may 

(a) have the tonic—perhaps a less strong form of prominence by intonation 

(b) have the salient—in the cases here neutral as to prominence by intonation 

(c) have neither—the weakest possible form of prominence by intonation— 
equivalent almost to minus prominence ! 
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Again we see that while there is some correlation between marked clause 
structure and multiple tone-groups, there is also room for contextual variation 


in intonation pattern. This variation gives the possibility of a gradation of 
emphasis. 
Subject 
Another very common variation in sequence of elements of clause structure 
is to have the Subject following the Predicator. This docs not seem to correlate 
much with multiple tone-groups; in fact only four examples show correlation, 
out of 57 cases of the Subject following immediately after the Predicator, e.g. 
47. mitakwenda kumwambia] mimi mwenyewe] ° I shall go and tell him, I myself’. 
Pr Pr S 
48. akaondoka] sultani] ‘he left, the sultan ’. 
P S 


In a further 18 cases, where a Complement intervenes (structure PCS), there 
is a higher proportion of multiple tone-groups—six examples, e.g. 
49. alikuwa ana mimba] yule bibi] * she was pregnant, the wife ’. 

P C S 
50. basi] akachukua farasi] yule mtoto wa kichinja mimba] ‘so she took a horse, 
À P C S 
the youngest daughter ’. 
5l. ns babaako] huyu] ‘ it’s your father he is’. 
P C S 
In all the other cases in this small category (PCS) the Subject is a tail (stressless 
syllables following the tonic) or stressless, e.g. 
52. akachukua vyakula yule bibi] * she took up the food, the wife’. 
P C S 

On the whole, however, the complications introduced by this intervention of the 
Complement make these clauses unsuitable to be discussed in this category of 
Subject following Predicate, 


Where there is a single tone-group and the elements Predicator and Subject 
are the only possible elements as far as the intonation goes—that is to say, 
where any other elements come either before the salient syllable or as tails or 
separate tone-groups—there are obviously three possibilities of distribution of 
the important points in the tone-group : (i) the salient can be on the Predicator 
and the tonic on the Subject; (ii) the tonic (and salient where there are pre- 
ceding syllables) can be on the Predioator and the Subject can be a tail; (iii) 
the Predicator can be unstressed and the tonic and salient can be on the Subject. 
All these possibilities occur, as follows. 

(i) 20 examples, e.g. 

53. utanipa mwenyewe] ‘ give me one yourself ’. 
P S 
54. bass wakaitwa watu wengi] ‘so there were invited many people’. 
A E S 
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(ii) 19 examples, e.g. 
55. akaja bibi] ‘ came the woman’. 
Po 38 
56. akasikia bibi yake punda] ‘ the wife heard the donkey ' 
P S C (lit: ‘heard the wife the donkey ’). 
57. hashughulikt yule bwana] na zie pesa] ' he didn’t bother, the husband, with 
P 3 A 
the cash ’. 
(iti) 8 examples, e.g. 
58. wakaanguka wote] ‘ they fell down, all the lot of them 
P S 
59. hebu nitazame wewe ndugu yangu) ‘ well look at me yourself, friend ’. 


A P S A 
These variations, and some of the following ones, can only be explained with 


reference to cotext and context—in terms of ‘ given and new’, of emphasis, 
emotional colour, and so on. And that would be the subject for another article. 


There are two examples where the Predicator happens to be a copula, and in 
these two the salient is on the Subject and the tonic on the following 


Complement. 

60. ah si taabu hiyo] ‘ oh isn’t it hard, this’. 
ZP 8 C 

61. nt wewe Kibwana] ‘ are you Kibwana ? ". 
P S C 


In these examples the copula would not in any case normally get an accent since 
it has only one syllable and in Swahili stress falls normally on a penultimate 
syllable. 


There is one example where the Predicator and Subject form a tail to a tone- 
group extending over from a previous clause. 
69. basi bwanal| amwambia mfalme] * well sir, said the king e 
E 3 
It is not normal for the clause introducing speech to follow the actual or reported 
speech ; where it does there may well be no separate tone-group. 


In three examples where & Complement precedes the Predicator and Subject 
without a separate tone-group, the patterns are as follows. 
63. riziki alipata dudu] ‘ sustenance the beetle got’ (X 2). 

C P S 
64. pesa hizi tumepata sist] ‘ this money we've got, we have’. 
C P S 

In the two other cases of this clause structure patterning, the Complement has a 
separate tone-group. 


When the Subject follows the Predicator, then, there seems least likelihood 
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of correlation with multiple tone-groups. In this case there is considerable use of 
special intonation within the tone-group, a subject which cannot be fully con- 
sidered here. 


Conclusion 

The hypothesis that there is some correlation between marked sequence of 
elements of clause structure and multiple tone-groups is partly but not com- 
pletely borne out by this study. It seems that some forms of marked sequence 
are more likely than others to have multiple tone-groups. In order of frequency, 
they are: 


(1) discontinuous clause ; 

(2) marked position of clause Adjunct ; 

(3) marked position of Complement with reference to Predicator : 
(4) marked position of Subject with reference to Predicator. 


The exceptions show, in reverse order of frequency, a tendency to special intona- 
tion within the tone-group, a more delicate distinction which has not yet been 
fully investigated. The further and more general hypothesis, that intonation in 
Swahili is not predictable from the grammatical structure but must be con- 
sidered as a separate system, gains more support from this work. 


NOTES ON TONE IN GANDA 
By A. E. MEEUSSEN 


E. W. Stevick's study of Ganda (1969) is an important contribution to our 
understanding of a complicated tone system, both through the new data on 
conjugation which it makes available and through the rules which allow of a 
unified treatment of nominal and verbal units as they appear either alone or in 
the sentence. The present paper is an attempt to make use of some of the 
possibilities offered by Stevick’s work, especially by reducing the unanalysed 
types of verb stems to sequences of underlying formatives to which appropriate 
rules can apply, and by interpreting junctures in phonological terms. Several 
questions, e.g. rules pertaining to enclitics, had to be left out of account; 
this is due to the fact that the present author had no possibility of working 
with an informant for this analysis (no more than for any of his previous 
work on Ganda). 

The term ‘ free high’ is here used to refer to a segment having the features 
[+ voc, — cons, + high, — syll]; similarly, ‘free low’ has [-++ voc, — cons, 
— high, — syll]. By convention, a tonal feature ascribed to a syllable belongs 
to its vocalic segment (which is always [4- syll]). In underlying forms, every 
vowel is taken, together with any preceding consonants, as a syllable: V, CY, 
NCV. Sequence will be used to indicate either one unit or an uninterrupted 
series of like units: segments, or vowels, or syllables. 

The discussion of conjugation, which will include mention of relevant 
nominal forms, is in two parts: first some modifications to the grammatical 
input are suggested, then a rule set is proposed. Simplifications in single 
formatives are 

& tense prefix of near past 

lí ss »  » general future 

a 2 »  » negative subjunctive 
tá non-initial negative prefix 

These formatives need no further specification, no more than the diphonie 
prefixes (which are simply high: tú- ‘we’, bá- ‘ they’, etc.), but the following 
two represent & complication 

(free low) tense prefix of subjunctive (aff.) 
te' initial negative prefix 

Other prefixes are as given by Stevick, including a' for the far past tense 
prefix and low CV for the object prefix. 

Apart from special forms obtaining in relative and negative tenses, final 
suffixes are 

á far past and imperative 

ie’ near past 

fe — perfeotive 

a X present, near future, general future 
é subjunctive 
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Special suffixes in relative tenses (all but one with final free high) can be 


set up as 


ie’ perfective 
& present and general future; but 
á near future 
Special suffixes in negative tenses (with final high) are 
ié near past 


ié perfective 
& present 

Non-final suffixes, as well as non-initial syllables in radicals, are taken to 
be low. 

No distinction is made here between underlying high (or low) and derived 
high (or low), in other terms: between ‘tonic’ and high (or between ‘ non- 
tonic’ and low); this constitutes a more general simplification than the two 
given above. There is also no need for a rule doubling the high tone of a radical 
(Stevick, § 30: ‘ the first two moras of the stem of a verb of the “ tonic ” class 
are tonic’), although there remains an unsolved problem, due to insufficient 
documentation, in the case of the present (tüwulirirá 1‘ we hear’, but básesemá 
ómügááti “they vomit bread "). 

In the set which follows, most rules are ordered, but no ordering could be 
established for rule 9, which can just as well be applied before any of the 
preceding rules. Morphologic specifications needed in applying the rules 
include the mention of the units word and stem (radical followed or not by one 
or more non-final suffixes) as well as mention of a specific type of formative : 
tense prefix -á- (either from -a'- or from -á-, rule 13). The wording in the rules 
is in Praguian markedness style, but the conversion into & binary system will 
be seen to be straightforward and easy. 

l. The high tone of an initial syllable is replaced by a low tone before 
a free low. 

bá-'-gul-ó — ba-'-gul-é 
(subjunctive: bagulé ‘let them buy ’) 
2. A sequence of low syllables between a stem initial syllable and a high 
(or high-low) final suffix is given a high tone. 
gal-am-ir-á — gal-Ám-ír-á 
(imperative: galámira ‘recline’, with final sequence lowered by 
further rules) | 
te'-bá-a-kuek-éó — te'-bá-a-kuék-é 
(subjunctive negative: tebáákwééke ‘ they should not hide’) 
mu-somesá — mu-somésá 
(musomésa ' teacher ’) 


1 This form was given by Professor A. N. Tucker (corresp.) and confirmed by Dr. F. Rottland 
(corresp.). I thank both for their kind help. 
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3. High is replaced by low in all stem vowels before the final suffix if the 
stem is preceded immediately by free low. 
&-'-láb-6 — a-'"-lab-é 
(subjunctive: alabé ‘ he should see ’) 
(a-'-kuek-6 —) a-'-kuék-é — a-'-kuek-é (see following rule) 
(a-"-léet-6 —) a-`-léét-é — a&-'-leet-ó (tdem) 
9A. Free low is deleted. 
a-'-gul-6 — a-gul-é 
(subjunctive: agulé ' he should buy ’) 
4. A syllable is given a high tone after word internal free high. 
ba-a’-gul-4 — bá-a'-gül-& (see next rule) 
te'-a-gul-á — te'-á-gul-&á 
(present negative: tágül& ' he does not buy ’) 
D. A vowel is given a high tone if it ocours between a high syllable and 
free high. 
(bá-a'-gul-á —) bá-a'-gül-á — bá-á'-gül-á 
(far past: báágula ' they bought ’) 
6. All low syllables between the first high segment and a final double high 
are given a high tone. 
te'-bá-á-gu-gul-ió — te'-bá-á-gü-gül-ié 
(tebá&guguxe “they did not buy it’, near past negative) 
te'-bá-á-gu-léet-íó — te'-bá-&-gü-léót-1ó 
(teb&águleese ‘ they did not bring it ’) 
7. A sequence of low syllables between a low stem initial syllable and a 
final free high is given & high tone. 
&-bá-gu-kuek-a' — a-bá-gu-kuék-á' 
(abágükwééka ' those who hide it’, present relative) 
8. A low vowel is given a high tone before a final free high. 
&-bá-léet-a' — a-bá-léet-á' 
(abáléét& ' those who bring ’) 
&-bá-láb-a' — a-bá-láb-À' 
(abálaba ‘ those who look ’) 
8A. Free high is deleted. 
(a-bá-láb-a' —) &a-bá-lÁb-À' — a-bá-láb-á 
(abálaba ' those who look ’) 
9. A high tone of a stem syllable occurring in word initial position is replaced 
by low. 
kól-á — kol-á 
(imperative: kol& ' do ’) 
10. After a word initial low stretch consisting of two syllabic formatives 
a low stem initial syllable is given a high tone if followed by high. 
(a-gu-kuek-ie —) a-gu-kuék-íe — a-gu-kuék-fe 
(perfective: agukwéese ' he hid it’) 
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(o-mu-somesá —) o-mu-somésá — o-mu-sómésá 
(omusómesa ' teacher ’) 
11. A free low is added to a final high syllable. 
(a-"-gul-6 —) a-gul-é — a-gul-é' 
(subjunctive: agulé ‘let him buy ’) 
(b&-2'-láb-à — bá-&'-Iláb-& —) ba-4-lab-4 — bá-&-lAb-4' 
(far past: báálaba ‘ they saw’) 
(mu-somesá —) mu-somésá — mu-somésá 
(musomésa ' (it is) a teacher ’) 
n-tamü — n-tamt' 
(ntamô ‘ (16 1s) a pot’) 
12. In a word final low sequence all vowels after the first are given a high 
tone. 
a-gu-gul-bà ^ — agügülá ' he buys it’ (present tense) 
bá-gu-gul-à — bágugülá ‘they buy it’ 
bá-lí-gu-gul-à — bá-JM-gu-gül-á (see next rule) 
mu-lamuzi — mulámüzí ‘judge’ 
o-mu-lamuzi — omülámüszi ' judge ' 


(o-)mu-yígilizi — (o)muyígilizi ‘teacher ' 


Three specifications will have to be added to this rule. The first will state 
that the first and second syllable of the low sequence must be within a single 
word, such that no word boundary may intervene, not even the ' one-sided ' 
word boundary found in forms with proclitic prefix (locative, associative, 
completive): mukiséngé ‘in the room’, nakiséngé ' and the room’, yakiséngé 
‘ (it is the one) of the room’ (not *mukiséngé). The second will state that the 
effect of the rule is carried on across an ordinary word boundary on to a low 
initial sequence of a following word, up to a high tone if any is present: 
a-ma-lüal-il-o a-ma-külu — amalwüliró ámákülu ' large hospitals’, a-(y)agal-a 
a-ma-tooke — ayágálá &ámátóóké “he likes bananas’. The third will prevent 
the application of the rule if the word is followed by free low (`); see ' bar 
juncture ', p. 152, below. 

13. In a high sequence followed by low, all high syllables are lowered after 
-á-, or, if there is no -&-, after the first high syllable of the sequence. 

&-bá-tá-á-láb-i6 — abát&álabye' ' those who did not see ' 
(negative relative of near past) 

bá-lí-Jáb-a — bálilaba ‘ they will see ' (general future) 

(ba-li-gu-gul-a —) bá-li-gu-gül-á — báligugülá ‘they will buy it’ 

(mu-somesá — mu-somésá —) mu-somésá' — mu-somésa' 
(musomésa ' teacher ’) 

13A. Free low is deleted after low. 

(...—) mu-somésa' — musomésa ' teacher ' 

14. The vowels in a low sequence are given a high tone between high and 
high, provided that a low follows somewhere before word boundary. 
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bá-gu-láb-a — bágülába ‘ they see it’ (present tense) 
(a-tá-gul-á —) a-tá-gul-á` => a-tá-gül-à' 

(atágül& ‘ who does not buy ’) 
(Iu-kóbol-ol-ié —) Iu-kóbol-ol-ió' — lukóbólózé ‘ marked line ' 

This rule applies not only within a word, but also within a completive phrase. 
ki-kópo ki-a-mu-kázi — kikópó kyámükázi ‘it is the cup of the woman i 
e-n-tamú i-a-ó-mu-lenzi — entamú yóómulenzi . . . ‘ the pot of the boy 

(is...) 

15. Final low after low is given the feature high if followed by initial free 
high (') or by phrase boundary (declarative intonation). For examples and 
discussion see Stevick, §§ 37, 56, 63, and ‘double cross boundary’, see below. 

16. In a low-high sequence of two vowels in immediate succession the low 
vowel is given a high tone if the following syllable is low. 

(a-kuek-le — a-kuék-ie —) a-kuék-ie — a-küók-ie 
(akwéése ' he hid ' (perfective)) 

17. Immediately after a low vowel, the tone of a high vowel is deleted. 

(bá-kuek-a —) bá-kuék-á — bá-kuek-á 

(bákweeká ‘ they hide’ (present)) 
(a-li-se-a —) a-lí-se-& — alisa (general future) 
(ba-li-se-a — ba-li-se-4 —) bá&-li-se-& — bálisa (idem) 


Among the five tonal boundaries set up by Steviok, the first 18 a zero 
boundary, which can be disregarded, whereas the second, hyphen juncture 
(88 55, 60), occurs mainly within words. It will be easy to replace this by 
internal free low: a noun like e-n-nií'mááwá is then regularly subject to 
rules 11, 13, and 14, yielding ennfmdawa ‘lemon’. For lf, tense prefix of the 
general future, no boundary is needed at all. As for hyphen juncture between 
words, only two examples are adduced (§ 55—the third answers the definition 
of plus juncture). 

The three remaining boundaries differ as to the principle of their location. 
Double cross juncture is associated either with phrase boundary or with & 
well defined set of types of words, all beginning with low: abd, bonn&, yekkà, 
nga, nti. In contrast, bar juncture appears mainly in constructions preceding 
a predicative, or before numerals. The last boundary, plus juncture, is found 
in a great number of quite heterogeneous cases—in fact, at all word boundaries 
which are neither bar juncture nor double cross juncture. It follows that we 
can treat plus juncture as an ordinary word boundary without any special 
marking, which leaves us with the other two to be marked tonally. The two 
simplest devices available are free high and free low. The choice can be based 
on the tone of the following form (but in this case only the low after double 
cross juncture gives a clear indication), or, preferably, on the tones conditioned 
by the boundary: before bar juncture underlying low tones cannot receive 
final raising (Stevick’s rule 3, §§ 50, 57, 62), whereas before double cross junoture 
a final low (after low) is raised, even if it is a dissimilated high (§ 56). The net 
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result is the proposal that bar boundary be replaced by free low (nga ` a-(y)agal-a 
` e-bi-Janjaalo ` a-bi-gul-a — nga ayagala ebijanjaalo abigilé ‘when he wants 
beans, he buys them’), and double cross by free high (a-ba-ntu 'ba-onná — 
abántü bonná ‘all the people °), plus boundary remaining unmarked (tü-agal-a 
a-ma-tooke — tw&gálá ámátóókó ‘we want bananas’). 

It will be clear that the suggestions submitted in this paper are based on 
a very restricted set of data, and that much remains to be done before a 
reasonably satisfactory analysis of Ganda tone can be given. 
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APPENDIX 1. FORMALIZED RULES 

Abbreviations 
S syllable V vowel 
M segment S, Vi, M, sequences 
^ . free high à free low 
# word boundary + stem boundary (precedes the radical 
PB phrase boundary and the final suffix) 


1 $58 /#—` 


2 8-8 /+8—+4+S8S 
3. SoB / + — + 
3A. ` >Ø 
4 858 /S8’— 
5 VY /S8—’ 
6. SS /z(8)M—-8$7z 
7. 8 378, /+8—’# 
8 SS$ » —' # 
8A.’ >Ø 
9. $ 58 [ m 
10. S+S /;48824 —8 
ll. Ø —^ /V—# 
12. 5,8, or 

-¥- (a 
13. $58 Vg} M ib) 


134.  — O0 /V— 
14. 8,>8, /8S8—8,M 
1b. BÉ /8— s [og 


16 VoV /—V8 
17. YoV /V— 
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APPENDIX 2. DERIVATIONS 


Far past 
bá a’ gu kuek á bá a’ gu léet á 
2 é é 
4 ü ü 
D Á á 
8A Ø Ø 
1l 
13 u a u ee 
13A O ø 
14 ú ú 
badgukwééka bááguleeta 
aa gulá aa gu gul á 
4 ü ü 
8A Ø Ø 
li : 
13 a 
13A Ø 
14 ú 
yagüla yagugula 
Near past 
a á se ile’ a á li ile’ 
7 ié 
8 ó 
8A Ø Ø 
11 i : s 
13 e i 
13A ø 
14 é {i 
yasédde yaliddé 


(The CV verbs show that as an underlying form /-ile/ should be set up 
rather than /-ie/.) 


Perfective 

a se ile a gu se ile a li fle 
10 é 
13 i i 
16 ó 

asédde agusédde alidde 

bá se ile bá gu se fle bá l fle ^ 
13 ii 
14 é ú é 


básédde bágüsédde bálidde 


a gul ie 
10 
13 
aguzé 
bá gul fe 
13 
14 ü 
bágüzé 
Present 
8 86 & 
12 é 4 
asa: 
ba se a 
12 á 
13 
14 
17 a 
basa: 
a kuek a 
12 üó á 
akwééka 
bá kuek a 
12 6 á 
13 
14 
17 e 
bákweeká 


Present relative 
a kuek a’ 


„13A 


é á 


0 
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a gu gul ie 
ü 
i 
aguguze 
bá gu gul fe 


ù ú 
bágúgúzê 


a gu so a 
ú éá 
agúsá: 
bá gu se a 
6 4 


bégusa: 

a gu kuek a 
ú üé á 

agukwééka 


bá gu kuek a 
üó á 


bágukwééká 


a gu kuek a’ 
é á 


agukwéeka 


a láb ío 
i 
alábye 


ba lab fe 
& i 


bálabye 


balya 


a léet a 
a 
aléetá 


bá léet a 


báleetá 


a léet a’ 


a 
Ø 
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a gulia 


bagulyé 


a gu léet a 
a 
aguléetá 


bá gu léet a 
á 


ú 


bágüléetá 


a gu léet a’ 


á 
Ø 


agulééta 
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General future 
a li kuek a a li gu kuek a ba li kuek a 
12 é á üó á é á 
13 i 
17 8 e 
alikweeká aligukwééká bálikweeká 
a li léet a a lí gu léet a bá li léet a 
12 á á á 
13 e ie 
14 ü 
alíreetá alígüléetá bélireeté 
Subjunctive 
bá * léet 6 bá ` gu léet é ba ` gu kuek 6 
l & a a 
2 6 é ó 
3 e6 
3A Ø Ø ø 
11 ‘ : 
13 e e 
13A 9 
16 ü 
baleet& baguléete bagukwééke 
Nouns 
mumanyilivü | omumanyilivü mu Gaandá 
2 í í í í á 
10 á 
1l 
13 iu ii u a 
13A Ø Ø ø 
16 á 


mumanyllivu omumányilivu muGáánda 


NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE AND LOCAL TRADITION 


IN A KENYA TRADING CENTRE 
By D. J. PARKIN 


Introduction 

It is, of course, for his immense contribution to linguistics and the general 
study of African languages that Wilfred Whiteley is known. It is sometimes 
forgotten that he was originally trained as an anthropologist and, moreover, 
retained this disciplinary thrust in his treatment of linguistic problems. In a 
truly extraordinary manner he was able to keop up to date with much anthropo- 
logical literature, a fact of considerable significance in his recent move into the 
field of sociolinguistics. For anthropologists as much as for linguists he is here 
irreplaceable. The important consolation is the existence of the initial fruits 
of his labours in this new field of sociolinguistics (Whiteley, 1966, 1969, 197 l, 
in press, and many articles) and the fact that many of us are trying to respond to 
his great example. In a work dedicated to his memory, however, I think it is 
appropriate that an anthropologist who has already produced sociolinguistic 
work under his aegis (Parkin, 1971 and in press) should attempt, however poorly, 
to honour Whiteley’s own purely anthropological expertise : his reluctance to 
abandon good ethnographic evidence in the pursuit of fanciful theorizing and 
his recognition that, as in the linguistic relationship between ‘langue’ and 
‘parole’, any close anthropological analysis of individuals and personalities 
must always be related to the wider economic and political forces with which 
individuals contend. Wilfred Whiteley was interested in problems of practical 
national concern, as instanced by his eminently successful book, Swahtli: the 
rise of a national language (1968), as well as in the intellectually demanding 
interpretation of local tradition, as demonstrated by his work on Kamba songs 
and dances which was incomplete at the time of his death. The title and theme 
of this paper, which is based on field-work in an area well known to Whiteley, 
is therefore apt. 

The practical aim of this paper is to show how Kenya’s independence 
hastened certain economic changes in one small trading centre. The theoretical 
aim is to give a particular empirical demonstration of a process of role differentia- 
tion in which there has developed a tendency for key political, economic, 
and ritual tasks to be performed by specialists equipped with the appropriate 
skills now required in a changing social order (cf. Southall, 1959; Gluckman, 
1962). 

In the many African societies undergoing transition in recent years, we can 
distinguish at least three extrinsic factors which probably determine: (1) the 
speed at which role differentiation occurs; (2) which stages along the morpho- 
logical continuum are condensed in time, prolonged, or skipped altogether. 

The first of these is the degree to which the national government administra- 
tion imposes regulations and rules on a small community unaccustomed to 
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them. As an aspect of this we should distinguish a sudden or abrupt change of 
administrative policy, an example of which occurred in most, perhaps all, 
parts of Kenya with the approach of independence in 1963. But other examples 
can be found in different areas and at different times during the colonial period. 
A second related factor is whether new trading commodities replace others as 
chief sources of income, the rapidity with which this occurs, and with what 
changes in social relations the use of new commodities 1s related. For example, 
in the trading area I shortly describe, coconuts and copra replaced palm-wine a3 
the most practicable and lucrative cash crop in the period since the second World 
War until independence. The different techniques associated with producing 
and selling these crops both affected and were affected by social changes. 
A third factor is the extent to which use is made of Christianity as a means of 
acquiring education and, as also with Islam, of escaping from the constraining 
demands of kinship and traditional custom. 

I shall take account of these changes, not singly but in combination, in 
analysing the career histories of two successive location chiefs, the second of 
whom was in office during my field-work (1966-7), and an entrepreneur whose 
success blossomed in the years approaching and after independence, and who 
may be regarded as a reference individual for other emerging entrepreneurs. 

The analysis also has general significance in depicting broad changes in 
leadership roles likely to be found in many parts of Africa as a result of the 
political and economic changes consequent on independence. 

The colonial era was obviously a period of great economic and social change, 
yet, almost paradoxically, it held in abeyance, or simply stopped, changes 
which were intrinsic to the social organization of societies before the coming 
of the colonists. In Africa, studies among a number of societies, including the 
Alur, Fort Jameson Ngoni, and Hausa, have documented well this restless, 
never-ceasing process of political change. Ethnic/cultural boundaries were 
blurred if they could be said to exist at all and political boundaries were subject 
to frequent changes within very small areas. Similarly, the nature of political 
office or the degree of political role specialization were subject to constant 
redefinition. The colonial governments which practised indirect rule, and to 
some extent all colonial governments by definition, stopped all this. They 
drew administrative boundaries of district or province to coincide neatly with 
believed ethnic/cultural boundaries. * Tribes ' acquired a clear-cut separateness 
of identity which they had not had during the pre-colonial period of contingent 
and cross-fertilizing cultures and languages (Southall, 1971). Much of the 
‘ tribal compartmentalization ’ in the new nations of Africa, of which politicians 
now complain, are indeed products ultimately of colonial policy. 

The colonial governments also strengthened the powers of existing chiefs or 
political leaders or created them where none previously existed, in this case thus . 
imposing specialized political dignitaries on people unaccustomed to them. 
Recognition of this fact, however, must not blind us to the possibility of, in 
some cases, the considerable room for manoeuvre available to colonial chiefs 
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within remnants of the traditional system (Kuper, 1970). Colonial chiefs were 
checked in much of what they did by the administration, but they were also 
protected by it. Under cover of this protection, they could manipulate those 
items of traditional social organization which might benefit their positions 
but which did not visibly seem to conflict with the demands of the administra- 
tion. The emphasis here is on ‘ visibility ’ or ‘ observability ’ of role-behaviour 
(Merton, 1957, 341-53). It would seem that the degree to which chiefs were 
‘ observed ’ in their duties and private life by the administration must have 
varied considerably according to both area and the political climate at any 
one moment. 

Colonial interests were more committed to some areas than others. In 
Kenya it remains a reasonable speculation that the growing presence of 
Kuropean settlers in the Rift Valley area and in and around Nairobi, and the 
economic aspirations associated with them, had the result that Kikuyu chiefs’ 
activities were constantly scrutinized by the colonial administration of the 
area. Later, it was difficult for them to play a double role during the Mau Mau 
movement, and the rigid division into ‘nationalists’ and ‘loyalists’ was 
inevitable. 

Conversely, where there was much less intense nationalist activity there 
was more opportunity for the colonial chief to satisfy the demands of a less 
vigilant administration and still take advantage of traditional channels of 
advancement. In other words, he was not always involved in a harrowing 
conflict of roles with regard to the administration and the people, as has often 
been suggested, and might frequently get the best of both worlds by appearing 
to the people * as one of them’ and yet to the administration as a reasonably 
loyal servant. Below, I give an example of a colonial chief who was able to 
benefit in this way in an area of limited nationalist and administrative activities 
in the period since the second World War, but first I describe briefly the area 
in which I worked. 

The immediate hinterland of much of the Kenya coast is the home area 
of the Mijikenda, an ethnic group with nine acknowledged internal divisions 
into what are conventionally regarded as tribes. In fact, some of these tribes 
are closer to each other in languages, customs, and belief than others, though 
all show marked similarities. The Giriama are one of the largest and inhabit 
an area stretching parallel with the coast from near Mombasa to beyond 
Malindi, over 70 miles from Mombasa. Pockets of them, and of other Mijikenda 
groups, live many miles further north of Malindi, cut off from the main groups, 
and evidence of the many migrations of Mijikenda generations to and fro 
between distant northerly and southern points. 

. [concentrate on one Giriama location of 10,000 people, called Kaloleni, 
about 30 miles from Mombasa. In Kaloleni Location is a trading centre of the 
same name. Two miles from the trading centre is the district office of the 
southern division of Kilifi District. 

Kaloleni Trading Centre developed from missionary and administrative 
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origins and on the basis of shops and businesses run by Indians of the Jain 
(Shah) community. It undoubtedly helped the surrounding Giriama location 
achieve more economic integration with Mombasa, though the colonial adminis- 
tration still viewed the area as essentially yet another economic backwater. 
By the standards of an industrial society, ‘ progress ' was indeed slow, yet, as 
I shall mention below, the Giriama had for many generations engaged in trade 
and were well equipped in the knowledge of barter and haggling. The adminis- 
trators may have deplored the slow pace of economic development in Kaloleni, 
but it was this very fact that was responsible for the low level of political 
consciousness there, even when coast political parties were well established in 
Mombasa 30 miles away. It was not until the late 1950’s that nationalist 
politics really reached Kaloleni, and even then without the organizational 
impact of areas nearer the coast and within the Protectorate, where the problem 
of * squatters ° provided an obvious viable political issue. 


The chtef who supported tradition 

It was against this background of slow economic growth and ‘ political 
apathy ' as one district officer called it, that Kidugwa Hare, chief of Kaloleni 
Location, operated. Kidugwa became chief in 1941 and retired in 1957, after 
a period of office regarded as highly successful by the Giriama people and by 
no means a failure by the colonial administration. There is doubt as to the 
nature of his appointment in 1941, A district report of the time states that 
he was elected by the people, though presumably through the Local Native 
Council. Family and friends of Kidugwa claim that the preceding chief 
recommended him to the European district officer who then appointed him. 
In any event, he was undoubtedly a popular choice as chief, and is now almost 
a legendary figure in the area. He died in 1965 in his early sixties, just a few 
months before I entered the field. Like most preceding chiefs, he was illiterate 
and could not speak English. The retiring chief who recommended him had 
been baptized a Christian and, though far from unpopular with the people, 
was to some extent ritually dissociated from them. Kidugwa, like the vast 
majority of his people, followed the traditional Giriama religion. Before his 
appointment he had served in the chief’s retinue first as an askari or policeman, 
then as a headman or sub-chief. He was one of a few enterprising Giriama in 
the area who had successfully taken advantage of the economic opportunities 
available at the time. The primary one was the production, distribution, and 
sale of palm-wine, and a secondary one was the herding of cattle. Cattle, 
however, had been declining as a form of wealth in Kaloleni since the late 
1920's and early 1930’s, when palm-trees began to be grown in profusion on 
previous grazing pastures. Kidugwa also had, by the time of his death, six 
wives, traditionally regarded as another form of wealth. As he acquired more 
cash through his sales of palm-wine and cattle, he became one of the foremost 
money-lenders. Money was lent, it should be added, without mterest and 
with considerable flexibility as to the period of repayment. His role as 
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money-lender brought him the indirect benefit of a widespread reputation for 
generosity, which enabled him to widen his palm-wine trading network. For 
example, one of his more difficult duties as chief was to collect taxes. But he 
would help out the occasional tax defaulter, so that, when public feeling was 
periodically aroused against taxation, it was not directed against him, but 
against other representatives of the administration, including the Europeans. 

Kidugwa's position as chief thus helped his economic advancement. 
Unharried by a less than vigilant administration, who only required that he 
keep law and order, he arbitrated in local moots and helped settle many cases 
out of the government court. The administration did not interfere in his 
activities. One European distriet officer in 1945 praised Kidugwa's work and 
seemed to prefer to ignore the fact that he was ‘.. . not above suspicion for ivory 
trading and dealings with witch-doctors’. It seemed to be these clandestine 
floutings of colonial authority which inevitably endeared him to the people. 
The so-called ‘ witch-doctors ' were men who enjoyed great respect and eminence 
in the area as traditional doctors. The reliance on medicines for health and 
curing, the ways in which they are bought, accumulated, and, occasionally, 
discredited, are core features of Giriama religious processes. 

Under the colonial administration, Kidugwa’s activities showed a great 
mutual reinforcement of roles: what he did as chief, local arbiter, good 
neighbour, and respecter of customary medicines and the ritual specialists 
who advised on or administered them, strengthened his trading activities. This 
would seem to be a typical situation in small-scale societies. But by centring 
his economic activities on the palm-wine trade, he was inextricably involved in 
the Giriama ritual system to a far greater extent than he would have been had 
he concentrated on the copra or coconut trade, or on farming, shops, or even 
cattle and other livestock. I shall explain why this should be so below. 
I should first explain that the palm-wine trade was, until the early 1950's, 
potentially the most profitable enterprise open to a man who had managed to 
buy or plant coconut palms. For some generations non-Muslim Mijikenda, and 
many Muslims too, have consumed vast quantities of palm-wine. The trade 
was, until 1971, almost monopolized by the Mijikenda group called the Rabai. 
But a very few Giriama like Kidugwa could still find one or two openings. 
Palm-wine is sold throughout most of Mijikenda country. Prices and profits 
are higher in the more westerly hinterland of Giriama country where the 
people are mixed cattle and agricultural farmers whose land and drier climate 
do not allow the growth of palms. But profits are high, also, in the Malindi 
area, where palms are also few. 

It is not possible to state exactly when palm-wine replaced millet beer as 
the most important Giriama liquor. Much depends on the area referred to, 
though between 1880 and 1900 is a fair estimate of the time when this substitu- 
tion first took place. Nowadays even in the non-palm, cattle zones of Giriama 
country, palm-wine is the sine qua non both of ritual activities, which are 
frequent, and daily drinking, which is heavy. The ritual activities at which 
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palm-wine is consumed are, in order of level of consumption: first and second 
funerals, the first lasting seven days and nights and the second three ; sacrifices 
to disgruntled ancestors and at cleansing ceremonies; certain spirit possession 
dances; marriage ceremonies; and the witnessing of land and tree sales. The 
Giriama probably have more numerous, more frequent, and more heavily 
attended collective rituals than most sedentary agricultural peoples in Kenya. 
In the Kaloleni area in which Kidugwa lived, the very high population density 
implies more funerals within relatively small neighbourhoods, and the possibility 
of more people attending more rituals than in an area of lower population 
density. Funerals are rarely attended by less than 200 people. Kidugwa 
obviously made money out of this considerable ritual activity. On the other 
hand, to the many in the area who regarded him as either kin, friend, or patron, 
he had to maintain his reputation as generous chief. He thus made pro- 
portionally more money from outlying areas in which his palm-wine was sold 
but in which his relations were not governed by constant face-to-face demands 
and obligations. But his full participation in his immediate locality was an 
essential prvot in his wider area of successful enterprise. Had Kidugwa not 
co-operated fully with the traditional doctors, shamans, and diviners who 
organized such rituals in his area, he could never have established the firm local 
base from which he operated. He not only had to co-operate with the organizers 
and living beneficiaries of these rituals, he had also to participate in them, to 
offer livestock for slaughter, and to accept the ritual wisdom of sages. Unlike 
the previous chief, he could not afford to be dissociated ritually from his people. 
Conversion to Christianity or Islam would have been disastrous for him. 
There are other ways in which he was bonded to the people of Kaloleni by 
virtue of his role as trader in palm-wine. He needed skilled tappers to prepare 
the palm-trees and collect the produce, men to carry the large, heavy gourds 
every morning and evening to the waiting lorry or bus, and specially trusted 
agents to negotiate prices in distant areas on his behalf and to scrutinize the 
movement of rivals. 

When he retired in 1957, Kidugwa was an established trader and his 
chiefship was less necessary as a buttress of his other roles. He continued to 
function as a central part of the community as much as before. Indeed, in 
1964, seven years after his retirement, he became chairman of the local branch 
of the Mijikenda Union, an organization with many manifest and latent 
functions. The central Union was registered as a welfare society in Mombasa 
in about 1945, but later became politically active in the nationalist movement, 
though the Kaloleni branch was much less so. The consistent set of activities, 
however, which kept the various branches intact, made it a very important 
agent of social control, and constituted a basis of membership, was to do with 
traditional methods of medical therapy (or uganga). When Kidugwe was made 
chairman of the Kaloleni branch in 1964, it was in due recognition of his career- 
long association with ritual specialists in the area, the most important of whom 
were among the handful of men running the Union. 
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If one can talk of a Giriama ‘ government’ which existed apart from and 
almost in defiance of the colonial government, then this was the Mijikenda 
Union. The earliest Giriama records tell of a kaya or capital town located in 
different areas of the country at different times, and sometimes existing 
simultaneously. Seniormost elders of a long since defunct age-set system 
probably reigned as founts of ritual expertise. Since even before the coming 
of Europeans the kaya have been no more than points of ritual reference, the 
only place where a dozen or so old men could be found who claimed to know 
all the myths, customs, and ritual practices of the Giriama. Within living 
generations they have certainly been of no more than occasional ritual and 
political importance. The more ‘ modern’, Mombasa-based Mijikenda Union, 
and its predecessor, the Mbodze-Madzezi Union (named after two principals 
in the Mijikenda myth of origin) also consisted of senior men. But they were 
men who had known long service in the army, had travelled during the second 
World War, and had little or no education but were worldly in the mysterious 
ways of Europeans. But, probably because of their worldliness, they became 
successful ritual specialists. During their travels they had acquired, or claimed 
to have acquired, new medicines, spells, and ritual techniques, which they 
combined with indigenous forms. They thus straddled the harsh world of 
modern. politics and urban-based associations, and the gentler, time-honoured 
world of traditional cure in the homestead. Their fused politico-ritual activities 
were eventually severely curbed, a development to which I shall return. 


From palm-wine to copra 

The men of the Mijikenda Union typified Kidugwa. Or perhaps they 
typified each other, for all were products of a society caught between the two 
milieux. Kidugwa was the primary indigenous agent of the colonial administra- 
tion yet he was also & man who was respected by crucially important ritual 
specialists and who had become an economic and political success, not by 
flouting traditional customs and beliefs but by emphasizing them. It can 
reasonably be speculated that, had the area under his jurisdiction been a hotbed 
of nationalist activity in the late 1940’s and 1950's, as in some areas of Kikuyu- 
land, then it would have been much more difficult for Kidugwa to benefit 
from his happy situation of mutually reinforcing roles. He would, in short, 
have had to take sides. The government’s vigilance over the area and over 
suspected key individuals in the area, would have had to be exercised through 
him. The local support he needed to succeed in the palm-wine trade would have 
been more difficult, probably impossible, to acquire. This is not to say that he 
could not have succeeded in more individualistic enterprises, such as certain 
types of cash crop farming, or supplying commodities wholesale, as certain 
Kikuyu chiefs did. But when Kidugwa first engaged in trade, it was palm-wine 
which offered the most economic choice. It also suited his ‘ traditionalist ’ 
non-Christian status in the community. A combination of historical and 
cultural factors thus provided the context in which Kidugwa succeeded. 
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Prime among such historical factors delimiting the palm-wine trade as the 
most economic choice for Kidugwa, was the existence of one Arab and 11 Asian 
entrepreneurs in Kaloleni Trading Centre. They had come at different times 
during Kaloleni’s development, the first in the 1920’s and the twelfth in 1960. 
These Asian traders had plots on lease from the local authority, now a county 
council, which constituted the gazetted trading centre. Africans were not able 
to obtain leases here, because, it is stated in government reports, of their lack 
of capital and security. It was, indeed, difficult for them to get trading licences 
at all, until 1947, when the regulations for obtaining trade licences were relaxed 
to help Africans acquire them. Only a few then had sufficient capital to make 
a viable success of their businesses. This, of course, was late in the day for 
Kidugwa, and he was already successfully embarked on a different course. A 
few Giriama traders did, however, emerge as successful shopkeepers and middle- 
men some time after this, and later, a few years after independence, outstripped 
the Asians in the scale of their activities. None had need to apply for a lease of 
a gazetted plot. Instead they built their shops, hotels, market stalls, and houses 
on Giriama land, which each of them later bought in customary transaction. 

The year of Kidugwa’s retirement coincided with a number of obvious 
changes and impending changes in both Kaloleni Trading Centre and the 
economic life of local Giriama. A Giriama entrepreneur whom Kidugwa had 
once helped with a loan was clearly emerging as a threat to Asian commercial 
domination. Mijikenda far and wide saw him as a type of hero. His achieve- 
ments fitted into the growing nationalist fervour and talks of independence 
which had reached even Kaloleni. Copra had replaced palm-wine as the most 
valuable commodity for both growers and traders. In fact this switch had 
occurred in 1952, when, for reasons which I have still not discovered, the price 
of copra rocketed to an all-time high. Even now few Giriama can fail to recall 
that year. People began to plant, buy, or take in mortgage a larger number of 
palm-trees. Since palm-trees take about five years to produce coconuts, from 
which copra is prepared, it was at about the time of Kidugwa’s retirement 
that the earliest speculators began to reap their rewards. Though the price 
of copra had not maintained its peak, it was still good. Looking back now to 
that time, it is clear that the success of entrepreneurs who emerged from that 
period depended not on palm-wine but on copra. But copra production, like 
shop-owning, wholesale supply, bus and vehicle operations, and other enter- 
prises in the area, are essentially individualistic concerns which do not rest 
for their operation on the fulfilment of numerous obligations to a local popula- 
tion. Perhaps the difference is a matter of degree, but still it is wide. Kidugwa 
had, in effect, to emphasize ritual activity, since, through it, his palm-wine 
was bought and consumed. To emphasize ritual activity is to accept the whole 
culture and virtually the whole gamut of its customary obligations and 
observances. Copra producers, shop, bus, and vehicle owners, and wholesale 
traders, may need to be at peace with their neighbours, but they do not need 
to emphasize ritual activity to anywhere near the same extent, though gestures 
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in this direction are certainly helpful. It is interesting that three of the most 
prominent entrepreneurs in Kaloleni Location at the present time do not 
drink palm-wine at all, though all attend local ceremonies from time to time, 
while one frequently presents gifts of livestock and palm-wine at collective 
rituals attended by hundreds of people. Even a progressive farmer who became 
a copra producer could depend on the Asian trader, an outsider to the Giriama 
community, to collect his produce. These more individualistic enterprises do 
not require a strong interdependency of economic and ritual roles. 


The chief who opposed tradition 

These were the changes which were already visibly under way when Bennet 
succeeded Kidugwa as chief in 1959. The two years elapsing since Kidugwa’s 
retirement are said to have been filled by a temporary chief, though it is 
strangely unclear why this was so or who he was. He certainly did not make 
much impact on the people. Bennet contrasted in all respects with Kidugwa. 
He was a primary teacher who spoke excellent English. He was a practising 
Christian, regularly chosen as a preacher in the local mission church, a non- 
drinker of palm-wine, a monogamist, and a man who had tried his hand at 
free enterprise in partnership with four others. They had bought a lorry to 
buy and carry produce to Mombasa and had done reasonably well until a dispute 
among them caused the business to fold up. He was a noted progressive farmer 
in the area. His father had himself been a teacher and had instituted modern 
agricultural techniques in the family. Clearly, Bennet was immediately 
associated with the few Giriama at the trading centre, including the highly 
successful man mentioned, who were emerging as established entrepreneurs. 
It is clear, also, that his appointment coincided with the first visible signs of 
a division between such people and the vast majority of the rest of the popula- 
tion, who had themselves become fully immersed in an external cash economy 
with Mombasa through the sale of copra, but who were, of course, much less 
productive and who still lived almost entirely within the close-knit network of 
social relations which conventionally characterizes subsistence society. Indeed, 
I would suggest that we have here the beginnings not only of marked socio- 
economic differentiation among the Giriama but also of an embryonic, simple 
landed class structure. The few successful Giriama were gradually buying up 
proportionally more land and palm-trees or taking them in mortgage and, at 
the same time, were beginning to expand their other enterprises, by buying 
lorries, buses, and, later tractors, as well as more shops (see Parkin, 1972). 

This is a process which was accelerated by the approach of Kenya’s in- 
dependence in 1963, when two major changes favoured African commerce 
and progressive farming. First, a co-operative was formed and was given the 
sole right to trade in the most important commodities, including copra and 
cashew nuts. This deprived the Asians of their most lucrative trading. The 
Giriama traders, however, had obtained licences for trading in these com- 
modities very much later, and had been obliged to diversify and so did not 
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suffer as great a proportional loss. All came to own large numbers of palm- 
trees, whereas Asians were not legally entitled to buy them, and even m 
practice found it virtually impossible owing to the opposition from Giriama 
themselves. Second, government and county council loans were floated to 
help not only the expanding African trader or businessman but also the pro- 
gressive farmer. Though the system has not worked as well as was hoped, 
a minority of those awarded loans have capitalized successfully on them. 

Bennet himself obviously had a different relationship from Kidugwa to tie 
people under his jurisdiction by virtue of his personal involvement in much 
more individualistic enterprise. He did not need to participate fully in collective 
rituals, for example, nor to advance loans. His closest relationship was with one 
of the Giriama entrepreneurs who hired out a tractor and was a successful 
farmer and trader. A crucial difference from Kidugwa in their roles as chiefs 
emerged with independence. The new Kenya government was understandably 
dissatisfied at the colonial legacy of post-war laissez-faire administration in the 
particular area of Kaloleni. They instituted self-help schemes in farming, 
school-building, and other activities. 

The chief now had to be seen to exert his authority sufficiently effectively 
for the community development projects to get under way. Many Giriama 
resented the projects, which then became issues of confrontation between the 
chief and his people. 

It was taxation which most exacerbated the chief's relations with his people. 
As part of a national move, the administration had gradually replaced the old 
system. of poll-tax, which had been fixed at a sum which took no account of 
differences of wealth, by a new system of graduated personal tax. Until 1967, 
the county councils were responsible for the collection of this graduated tax. 
It became clear, however, that they were falling far short of the expected 
returns from taxes, because, it seems, of their under-estimates of people's 
incomes. Ín 1967, therefore, the central government took over the problem of 
tax collection and gave the task of assessment, as well as actual physical 
collection, to loeation chiefs. Chiefs now had to make separate assessments 
of people's property and earnings on an eight-grade system. In Kaloleni, 
chief Bennet first tried to get the necessary information by means of a home- 
stead-to-homestead survey. But, to a man, the people refused to provide 
details. The chief therefore had to rely on a crude system of impressionistic 
assessment by neighbourhood elders. When the tax assessments were made and 
circulated to the persons concerned, many denied that they owned the property 
on which the assessments were based. Protests about the system of assessment 
followed, culminating in May 1967 in a demonstration against the chief in 
Kaloleni Trading Centre, to which a government minister, the only Giriama 
in the cabinet, had to be summoned as peacemaker. Even the Giriama 
entrepreneurs claimed that, because of heavy overheads, many allowance 
entitlements, and an over-estimation of their incomes, they were being over- 
taxed. 
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The chief’s dilemma has to be recognized. His personal relationships 
obviously lay much more in the direction of the entrepreneurs and, somewhat 
inevitably, an absurd example of a reassessment was the case of a man who 
owned several buses and vehicles but who, after protest, was finally exempted 
from the maximum tax of only 600 shillings a year. Generally, the chief was 
seen as a wielder of harsh measures, a coercer, and, most importantly, one 
who had illuminated discrepancies of income at the level of neighbouring 
homesteads, cited as an obvious cause of jealousy and therefore sorcery. This 
moral impugnment expressed itself in other ways as the accusations mounted. 
The crisis situation died down but was followed by others, less severe. Still 
later, the chief had to regulate the frequency of collective rituals and the 
consumption of palm-wine, which the government claimed took up too much 
time and money and hindered development. 

In & new era of more intense administrative activity, the person of the 
chief was attacked because of changes in his role. As a progressive farmer, and, 
following a pattern, potentially as an entrepreneur, his affinities were away 
from the majority of the people and closer to the small clique who specialized 
in economic activity of the conventionally individualistic kind. Only at this 
élite level could his authority and economic roles be mutually reinforcing and 
only then depending on how much patronage he could bestow. The accusation 
made against him of bringing moral disharmony to the homesteads through the 
new system of tax assessment and, later, by regulating ritual activity and 
palm-wine drinking by means of a permit system, put the seal on his ritual 
status as a member of a small minority Christian group and formally and 
completely dissociated him ritually from the majority. 

The differences between Bennet and Kidugwa need not be laboured. We 
can ignore any differences in personality they might have had and see each as 
Tepresenting two stages in the economic and political development of a small 
area, of farmers and a trading centre. The first stage showed considerable 
interlocking of interests and activities. The second stage involved increasing 
specialization in distinct spheres of activity. The entrepreneurs and ordinary 
people had, during the taxation incident, been united in a common cause 
against the chief. But normally, the entrepreneurs and ordinary people were 
logically opposed, especially when independence removed the common threat 
of European and Asian domination. Normally, too, the chief and entrepreneurs 
had mutually beneficial interests. If Bennet is the person through whom was 
transformed the more ‘ traditional’ nature of Kidugwa’s chiefship, then the 
highly successful Giriama entrepreneur already mentioned, who was first 
helped by Kidugwa, may be said to have embodied a transformation of Giriama 
channels of self-advancement. The earlier success of people like Kidugwa and 
a few others depended essentially on the palm-wine trade which required strict 
adherence to notions of rank based on an egalitarian ethos of distribution and 
ritual participation. The latter-day Giriame entrepreneurs worked through 
individualistic enterprises which militated against this ethos, frequently 
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expressed as & clash of customary and non-customary expectations. It is to 
the anthropological significance of these clashes that I now turn. 


The entrepreneur’s stand agamst custom 

In 1967 there were about eight Giriama entrepreneurs of varying degrees 
of success operating in and around Kaloleni Trading Centre. An interesting 
feature of them all is that they had been involved in much-publicized disputes 
with members of their families over issues relating to the management of their 
businesses. These were ordinary family disputes, but they had special signifi- 
cance because news of them reached a wider public, and because they involved 
a constant redefinition of individualistic property rights. In fact, even the old 
fissive prooess whereby a disputing brother or son would move off to found his 
own homestead now involved more than just a reallocation of the same kinds 
of authority and property rights as had existed before fission. The theoretical, 
notion of segmentation assumes a repetitive process: that is to say, home- 
steads split up, but the newly formed ones retain in essence the jural, economic, 
and ritual characteristics of their parent bodies. In contrast I argue here that 
when the Giriama entrepreneurs were parties to similar forms of fission, they 
could do nothing other than turn customary expectations upside-down, and 
in so doing, publicize new alternatives for individual success. They ran the 
risk of wide and heavy condemnation but were rich and took the gamble of this 
overcoming their unpopularity. Their aim was to escape a whole range of kin 
and other obligations which tended to drain their resources. It is well known 
that in much of Africa an individual’s attempts at private enterprise or simply 
at moving higher in the social scale are hampered by constant demands by 
relatives for aid and money. It is too early yet to predict whether the new 
Giriama entrepreneurs of Kaloleni will be sufficiently able to throw off such 
demands and so succeed, and later to consolidate this success into small com- 
mercial dynasties continuing after their deaths. Persisting customary in- 
heritance laws and the tendency of brothers to divide up a father’s property 
and manage their portions independently thwart the development of dynasties 
and true capitalism. 

But the one highly successful Giriama to whom I have been referring and 
whom I dub Joseph does seem to have coped so far with a clash of customary 
and his own expectations and to have successfully counter-attacked local laws 
on inheritance publicly and in the government court. These customary 
expectations and laws are some of the high ‘ social costs ' which Barth (1963, 8) 
depicts as a central problem for the entrepreneur in a face-to-face community. 
To avoid them, Barth suggests that the entrepreneur can either opt out of the 
relationship to which the expectations apply or completely repudiate them. 
These are certainly two strategies open to the entrepreneur. A third, which 
perhaps overlaps these two, is surely not simply to repudiate or opt out but 
more to redefine the relationships. This is not a verbal quibble. I believe that 
Joseph was able to bring about a reinterpretation by those in power of certain 
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customary norms. But this was a reinterpretation which appears to have been 
‘ privileged ’, i.e. likely only to be made for persons of influence like Joseph, 
while the ‘ basic ' norms were still likely to apply to the majority. I now show 
how this reinterpretation occurred. 

The life histories of himself, his family, and their business are rich in relevant 
details. But here I can only present an outline. His father had three wives, 
the second of whom was Joseph’s mother. An elder brother of his father’s 
senior co-wife first started the business as a very humble tea-stall in 1940 in 
Mombasa. The stall was later moved to Kaloleni, by which time Joseph and 
another brother of the senior co-wife had been included in its organization. 
Early in its life, the business had been extended to include a small butchery. 
The two full brothers and one half-brother borrowed two heifers from their 
father, exchanged them for a bull, and then had it slaughtered to augment 
their supplies of meat. The two heifers had come from the bride-wealth of a 
half-sister, a daughter of their father’s third wife. The business struggled 
along with the help of loans from people like Chief Kidugwa and some of the 
Asian traders, but finally got under way when, in 1947, the elder of the brothers, 
the chief organizer, acquired a licence for trading in copra. From then on, 
the enterprise went from strength to strength. In 1959, the elder brother and 
chief organizer died in an accident. Joseph, his half-brother, carried on the 
business. The third brother had long since been ejected from the business 
after quarrels with the other two. | 

At the conclusion of the second funeral for the deceased brother, lineage 
and clan elders met, as is customary, to discuss the inheritance of the deceased 
man's property and his two widows and three young children. The widows 
had asked to be inherited by Joseph, but Joseph had refused because, he 
claimed, he was too young, but, possibly, because the custom of widow in- 
heritance conflicted with his strong Christian beliefs. The clan elders therefore 
demanded that the widows be inherited by the man who had been ejected 
from the business but who was the full brother of the deceased. The two 
widows refused in the end, to go to their appointed husband's homestead and 
lived with their two young sons and daughter in the same house as Joseph 
but did not cohabit with him and led relatively independent lives. Very much 
later, in 1966, the rejected brother filed & civil suit (No. 110/66) in the Kaloleni 
government court against Joseph for withholding from him his ‘ rightful’ 
property, by which he meant the two widows of his deceased brother, their 
children, and the proceeds of the business. 

He justified his right to the widows and children on the basis of the moot’s 
decision made at the end of the funeral. He justified his right to the proceeds 
of the business firstly on the basis of the fact that it had originally been 
established with heifers taken from the bride-wealth given for a full sister and 
with a loan from chief Kidugwa, also his brother-in-law, which he had originally 
negotiated and claimed to have repaid. A second important aspect of the 
claim for the widows and children can only be understood through a close 
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knowledge of Giriama society. By obtaining jural control over the women and 
becoming guardian of the children, he would become trustee for the property 
accruing to the sons in later years from their deceased father. In practice, 
trusteeship of this kind among Giriama enables the trustee to use the property 
as his own, and to be liable only for the obligation to provide bride-wealth 
for his wards’ marriages when they are older and a sometimes negotiable portion 
of land and trees. In the case of the lucrative business now greatly expanded 
by Joseph, the property was considerable. If the rejected brother could 
successfully claim the status of guardian over his deceased brother’s sons, he 
believed he would be able to claim control over all, or much, of the property. 

Joseph countered the claims by insisting that the original two heifers had 
come from the marriage of a sister of the third step-mother, who was therefore 
not a full sister of either of them. He claimed also that the money his accuser 
had paid Kidugwa was in repayment of a previous personal debt and not the 
one incurred corporately by the business. He claimed that he himself had paid 
this debt. Chief Kidugwa was by now dead, and witnesses conflicted in their 
evidence on both men’s claims. The crucial evidence in Joseph’s favour was 
that he had entrusted the property at his brother’s death to Public Trustees 
and had undertaken to repay the value of the property at the time by instal- 
ments to be held in trust for the deceased man’s sons. He was awarded the 
right to continue to administer the property as his own. Ihe court concluded 
that this was in accordance with Mijikenda and Giriama customary law on 
inheritance, because he had taken care to safeguard property due to his 
deceased brother’s sons. 

Yet Joseph won the case by an interpretation of Giriama law which is so 
far unique in the area. He had, at the encouragement of the district officer, 
invoked the aid of Public Trustees and not the lineage and clan elders, thus 
setting what has developed as a pattern among other Giriama entrepreneurs 
in the area of ignoring the decisions of elders, who still remain very important 
for other people. Entrepreneurs now draw up wills and deposit copies with 
chief Bennet and the district officer. Joseph had also effectively flouted the 
advice of elders by not insisting that the widows go to their appointed husband's 
home when he himself was not prepared to act as their husband. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that at the level of ordinary homesteads no man could 
retain a brother’s widows in his house and yet refuse to take them as his wives. 
This is not a stand which other entrepreneurs have imitated, simply because 
none has as yet met this situation. But, again, the possibility of an influential 
entrepreneur successfully side-stepping or simply redefining customary law is 
publicized by Joseph’s action. Publicized cases of this kind create and advertise 
new norms or ‘ pragmatic rules’ as Bailey calls them (1969). A second more 
obvious conclusion is that rich men are most easily able to influence judgements 
and the interpretation of local tradition, while people still living at basically 
subsistence level are likely to be restricted to a narrower range of interpreta- 
tions: in other words, the emergence of pragmatic from normative rules, and 
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their later rationalization as redefined normative rules, is here understood in 
terms of a wider developing system of economic and political inequality and 
- not simply on the basis of individual decisions made by Joseph. 


The redefinition of government court and moot 

Both conclusions have then to be seen in the wider framework of political 
and economic development in the area which I have been describing. The 
point is that the rudiments of capitalist class division m a local area, had 
emerged with the imminence of political independence in the nation. First, 
by the time of this famous court case, there had grown a noticeable division 
between a few rich and the many poor. Second, there were complementary 
specializations of chiefly authority, individualistic private enterprise, and ritual 
practice. Third, specialization at all levels brought the government court 
system into greater conflict with the still highly viable traditional moots, 
which retained their ritual basis. 

The colonial government had never suppressed the operation of neighbour- 
hood and clan moots and at periodic intervals specifically encouraged them, 
provided severe fines were not levied nor fees exacted. In fact, it was and is 
customary for arbiters to receive compensation for their efforts. In recent 
generations this has inevitably taken the form of cash, though usually no 
more than a shilling or two per elder. The colonial administration did not 
approve of such levies but appears to have turned a blind eye to them for the 
most part. At least no arrests were made on this basis. There was not in 
practice the sharp distinction between government courts and looal moots 
that developed later. Then, court elders were selected mainly for their believed 
knowledge of customary law. Respected elders of locations or sub-locations 
would be chosen for the positions. They usually had had little education and 
certainly no training in court procedure. Again, with the approach of in- 
dependence, this, too, was changed. An educated man in his thirties was 
appointed to the newly created position of magistrate of Keloleni government 
court. He had undergone a course in elementary law. 

At the same time, traditional moots continued to operate. The most 
influential was that of the Mijikenda Union, the politico-ritual association 
referred to above, which is registered in Mombasa as a welfare association. 

The more bureaucratically-minded views of the new Kaloleni magistrate 
and the sharper attitude of the administration combined in condemnation of 
the Union’s function as a central moot. In late 1966 it was ordered not to 
continue as such and was told to keep to its original status as a welfare society, 
and act in an advisory but not arbitrating capacity and not to collect fees. 
The distinction between advice and arbitration in relatively informal moots 
is obviously a blurred one in practice and the moot continued as before, 
without, however, raising levies. In late 1967 and early 1968, however, one 
elder, who had immediately previously also been an elected county councillor, 
started charging the small fees for what he alleged were the unavoidable 
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expenses of travelling to the centre from outlying areas and of being obliged 
to buy food there for refreshment. The claim did not hold water and he found 
himself before the young magistrate in the Kaloleni court charged with 
fraudulently extorting money and then sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 

It will be seen, therefore, that when Joseph received the benefit of a flexible 
and, it must be said, perfectly reasonable, interpretation of the evidence by 
the government court, he was not only a catalytic agent in redefining customary 
law, but also expressed symbolically the syndrome of greater specialization in 
judicial as well as economic, political, and ritual activities. That is to say, 
just as he had to define the legitimacy of his standing as an individualistic 
entrepreneur not bound to time-consuming and financially crippling customary 
and, by extension, ritual expectations, and just as chief Bennet had to define 
anew the nature of his political office as expected of him by a more vigilant 
government, so the court was impelled to claim for itself sole legitimacy for 
effective arbitration and adjudication in the area, while, complementarily, the 
Mijikenda Union elders were left with their medicines and, by default of all 
else, & more clearly defined ritual status. 


Conclusions 

There are some conclusions to be drawn from this analysis. By focusing on 
key individuals operating in and around a small trading centre, and by observing 
their own career histories against its development, we are able to see in full 
operation and detail the well-known process of role specialization, definition, 
and differentiation. The contrasts between chiefs Kidugwa and Bennet, and 
between Kidugwa and Joseph suggest that we must draw a distinction between 
trade which is essentially internal to the ethnic group and which involves 
visible and conservative support for its core institutions, and trade which 
depends much more on impersonal outside agents and which relies for its greater 
efficiency on a disencumbrance of many traditional obligations. Kidugwa was 
a successful entrepreneur but became so through a mutual reinforcement of 
this and his roles as chief and ritual adherent and participant. This was only 
possible because of a de facto policy of post-war virtually latssez-fatre colonial 
administration in his particular area and the coast generally. Colonial efforts 
were diverted to the political upheavals of the up-country peoples, and Kidugwa 
could manipulate traditional values and consumption needs and yet achieve 
legitimate political standing with government and the people. The approach 
and, later, the achievement of independence differentiated much more clearly 
the role of chief and made it much less compatible with personal participation 
in viable but only quasi-legitimate traditional institutions of Giriama. The 
ritual specialists and adherents, the moot elders, and those engaged in the old 
informal palm-wine trade, lost even the quasi-legitimacy of their independent 
activities, as the chief’s role and the government court’s function became 
more clearly defined. | 

At the root of these changes are wider political and economic factors. 
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Copra replaced palm-wine in the 1950’s as the most lucrative and dependable 
commodity for production and sale on a large scale. African entrepreneurs 
were more easily able to acquire trading licences from 1947. With independence 
in 1963, Asians, together with all entrepreneurs, lost the right to trade in 
copra which was then dealt with through a co-operative. Asians lost their 
greatest source óf income. Unlike the emerging Giriama entrepreneurs, they 
were not entitled to buy or plant palm-trees or take them in mortgage, or there- 
fore to continue to take advantage of the copra market. With independence, 
too, Giriama entrepreneurs became eligible for government and county council 
loans, whereas Asians, all except one of them non-citizens, did not. Since 
independence there has been a striking transfer of commercial dominance, 
from Asians to Giriama in the trading centre and its environs. 

Though these political and economic factors operate in combination, we 
can assess separately their relative importance as factors of change. In time, 
Giriama might have captured much of the copra and general produce market 
from the Asians, even if independence was not in the offing. Or perhaps a few 
of them would have concentrated on buying vast estates of palm-trees and 
left the role of middleman to the Asians. The political and legislative changes 
of independence broke the economic power of the Asians and gave the role of 
middleman to a co-operative and those of entrepreneur and large-scale farmer 
to the Giriama. In other words, political factors hastened, and perhaps even 
created, economic changes. It is interesting that only at the national but not 
at the local Kaloleni level, could this cause-effect sequence be said to be 
reversed, and even this would need careful substantiation. 

It is perhaps worth pursuing the distinction between these two levels. At 
the national level, let us assume that primarily economie factors, namely land 
hunger among Kikuyu and labour demands in the trade unions, provided the 
impetus for the successful political movement culminating in independenoe. 
If this assumption is correct, then it is the reverse of the situation in Kaloleni, 
where the political effects of independence substituted Giriama for Asian 
economic dominance. But there is yet a third level of even smaller scale. 
This is that of the extended family. When Joseph obtained court and therefore 
government support for his stand against a senior half-brother and, by implica- 
tion, against the decision of lineage and clan elders, he was achieving more 
than a temporary assertion of authority. He was summoning to his aid the 
highest source of legitimacy, the nation state. Who can doubt that his newly 
demarcated sphere of authority has been permanently defined both for himself 
and, more importantly, for others who must in time imitate him ? Within his 
extended family, it was clearly economic factors to do with inheritance which 
were principally responsible for this redefinition of power relations and legitimate 
authority, yet again a reversal of the cause-effect sequence at the second level 
of Kaloleni Trading Centre. 

Though the three levels of nation, rural trading centre, and extended family 
overlap, they are useful, convenient abstractions of the major constellations of 
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economio, political, and ritual factors for this particular ethnographic situation, 
which is not, however, unique and is surely to be found in other regions of 
developing nations. It is perhaps not enough to remain with the general - 
hypothesis that role differentiation occurs as societies move from the techno- 
logically simple to complex. On the basis of empirical investigation in a specific 
locality, it may be useful to abstract major constellations of this kind to assess 
the relative importance in each of political and economic factors as prime 
instigators of differentiation, with ritual never an instigating factor but either 
a role reinforcer, a cover for latent economic and political roles, or simply 
absent altogether. 

For Kaloleni, national independence hastened role differentiation in and 
around the trading centre. The changed economic structure of the centre in 
turn brought about further role differentiation within an entrepreneur's 
extended family. The invocation of the state, in the form of government court 
or administration, for support in awarding legitimacy to newly differentiated 
roles was the most important general development. By contrast, in older 
urban industrial contexts, such as characterize Western society, rejection of 
government or establishment support may be the basis on which newly defined 
roles become legitimized. A study of variations along this hypothetical 
morphological range may take account both of earlier phases of role differentia- 
tion and of later ones of constant redefinition, with the pursuit of legitimacy 
an axis of political relations. 
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MODERN SWAHILI POETRY 


By Farouk M. Toran 


Introduction 


It is possible to distinguish broadly four types of Swahili poetry in East 
Africa today. 

The first type, mashatrs (lit.) ‘poems’, is characterized in form by sym- 
metrical verses which have an equal number of lines (usually not exceeding six) 
in each verse, and an equal number of syllables (usually not more than sixteen) 
in each line. This type is extremely popular with the people and with the 
majority of the poets : mashairi appear regularly in Swahili newspapers— Baraza, 
Kiongozi, Uhuru, eto.—and weekly radio programmes in Tanzania and Kenya 
are devoted to them. It is thus not surprising that almost every Swahili scholar 
is familiar with this form, and the bulk of the publications on Swahili poetry 
both in English and in Kiswahili are on it. Since much has been written on ite 
prosody, I shall not discuss it further here.! 

The second type of Swahili poetry consists of songs (nyimbo za kienyeji, 
ht. 'indigenous songs") that are sung in various contexts sanctioned by the 
traditions and customs of the Swahili, e.g. at weddings, circumcision ceremonies, 
spirit ceremonies, etc. In contrast to the poems of the first type, these songs 
have received little attention from scholars. There are consequently very few 
publications devoted to this genre, and even fewer which focus their attention 
more specifically on the songs themselves rather than on the ceremonies which 
they accompany.” I am certain that the academic scholarship of Swahili poetry 


will profit much from a systematic study of these songs on various levels of 
analysis? 


t? The term mashairi (sing. shairi) carries two meanings: it functions as a generio term for 
poems/poetry and, more specifically, it denotes the type of Swahili poetry referred to here. The 
following are some of the publications which discuss its prosodio features: K. A. Abedi, Sheria za 
kutunga mashairi na diwani ya Amri, Dar es Salaam, East African Literature Bureau, 1965; 
J. W. T. Allen, ' Swahili prosody’, Swahili, Journal of the Institute of Swahili Research, Dar es 
Salaam, xxxv, 2, 1907, 171-9; C. M. Eastman and F. M. Topan, ‘ The Siu: notes on the people 
and their language ', Swahili, xxxv1, 2, 1000, 22-48; L. P. Harries, Swahili poet y, Oxford, 1962 ; 
W. Hichens, 'Swahili prosody’, Swahili, xxxur, 1, 1963, 107-37; J. Knappert, ‘ Notes on 
Swahili literature’, African Language Studies, vu, 1060, 126-59; U. A. H. Turuka, ‘ Y. asemayo 
mashairi, ' in F. M. Topan (ed.), Uchambuzi wa maandishi ya Kiswahili, Nairobi, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1971. 

* Beo Hans Cory, ‘Jando. Part 1', and ‘Jando. Part 11’, Jow nal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, LXXVII, 2, 1947, 159-68, Lxxvut, 1948, 81-94: Mbarak Ali Hinawy, ‘ Notes on customs 
in Mombasa ’, Swahili, xxxiv, 1, 1964, 17-35; H. Koritschoner (Cory), * Ngoma ya sheitant: an 
East African native treatment for psychical disorder’, Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, LXVI, 1, 1936, 200-19; O. Velten, Desturi za Wasuaheli, Gottingen, 1903. I have 
recently examined the role of spirit songs in a spirit-mediumship cult of Mombasa, Kenya: Oral 
literature tn a ritual setting, Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 1972. I am very grateful to the 
late Professor Wilfred H. Whiteley for his guidance throughout the period of that study. 

? A profitable start may be à comparison between these two types of poetry on one such level 
exploring, for instance, the relationship between their respective forms and functions. (A tenta- 
tive observation in that direction may be noted: whereas popular poetry seems to be constant or 
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Another type of Swahili poetry found in East Africa today consists of songs 
as well but, unlike the songs of the previous category which are custom-bound,,^ 
these are popular songs whose content is distinctly social and political in nature. 
Although it is not yet possible to state accurately the dates of the various 
compositions, it is certain that they had become a popular feature of coastal 
entertainment by the 1920's (particularly in Zanzibar and Mombasa *). Academic 
studies of these songs are totally absent at present, and it was characteristic of 
the academic insight of the late Professor Wilfred Whiteley that, as the first 
Director of the Institute of Swahili Research at Dar es Salaam, he sponsored, 
supervised, and helped in the collecting and editing of the only anthology of 
popular songs published so far.§ 


Modern poems (mashairi ya kisasa) 

It is the fourth type of Swahili poetry that I wish to discuss in this article. 
This type consists of poems composed (so far wholly) by university students 
writing in blank and free verse. It is a recent innovation: the first volume of its 
kind is now going through the press.9 The choice of this form of composition, 
obviously influenced by modern English poetry, probably arises out of the 
desire of these young poets to react against the rigidity of the older but popular 
form (and especially the quatrain); 1t also reflects a sense of literary challenge 
to experiment on a fresh mode of expression. Be that as it may, traditionalist 
scholars—staunch supporters of popular poetry—have already denounced this 
form as ' non-Swahili'. They fear that its acceptance as a bona fide form of 
Swahili poetry will not only dilute the composition of popular poetry but that 
it might even undermine it. Chiraghdin, for instance, states (my translation) : 
* And if these compositions are accepted as poems, then the status of Swahili 
poetry will have been reduced miserably to a nonentity '." I find it difficult to 
accept Chiraghdin’s views; on the contrary, I believe that the acceptance of this 
modern form will enhance the status of Swahili poetry, enrich the genre, and 
widen the scope of its composition. 

Three modern poems are given below. A brief discussion of its contents 
follows each poem; a general conclusion is attempted at the end of the article. 


rigid m 1t8 forms but ‘ free ' in the typo of situations in which it may occur, the reverse seems to 
be true of traditional songs. Most of the latter are subservient to the contexts in which they occur 
and to the type of roles they are made to perform, but they are relatively freer in form.) 

t Men's and women’s olubs, such as Kunguwiya and Ikhwatu-safaa in Zanzibar and Ibinaa 
and Banu Saada in Mombasa, used to organize dances and sing-song concerts (locally known as 
laarab) where these songs were sung to musical accompaniment. Taarab gatherings are still held 
on the coast and, in Tanzania nowadays, they form & part of most local political festivities. 

5§. Matola, Mw. Shaaban, W. H. Whiteley (ed.), Waimbaji wa juzi, Dar es Salaam, Institute 
of Swahili Research, 1966. For a rather idealized biography of East Africa's famous woman 
singer during the 1940’s and 1950's, sce Shaaban Robert, Maisha ya Siti binti Saad (Supplemont 
to the East African Swahili Committee Journal, 28, 1), 1958 (recently republished by Nelson in 
the Diwani ya Shaaban series, No. 3, Nairobi, 1967). 

* Euphrase Kezilahabi, Kichomi, Nairobi, Heinemann Educational Books Ltd, forthcoming. 

7 B. Chiraghdin (ed.), Malenga wa Mvita, Nairobi, Oxford University Press, 1971, 14. 
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1. Kisu mkonom ‘ A knife in hand’, by Euphrase Kezilahabi. 
1.1 Wakati miaka inaibwa mmoja mmoja 
2 Kurudi nyuma, kusimama, kupunguza mwendo 
Siwezi, kama gurudumu nitajiviringisha. 
Mtelemko mkali huu. 


Lini na wapi mwisho syus. 


Q» 


- 


While years are stolen from me one by one 

I cannot go back, I cannot stop, I cannot decrease speed 
I shall roll down (the hill/ravine) like a wheel. 
A sharp descent this. 

Where and when the end is, I do not know. 
Mbele chus mweusi, nyuma mwanga 

Nionako kwa huzuni furushi maelfu ya dhambi. 
Kisu, maisha kafiri haya. 

Kama kutazama nyuma au mbele 

10 N+ kufa moyo mzima ! 


1.6 (There is) a black leopard in front (of me), and light behind me 
.7T Where I see with sorrow a thousand packets of sin. 
.8 Knife, a hard life this. 
9 To look behind or in front 
.10 Is to be utterly despondent (lit. heart-broken) ! 


1.11 Sasa kama Svmba-Miu shauri nimekata. 
12 Ya nyuma sana msyals, ya mbele sana niyakabils. 
13 Kwa ujasiri na uangalifu nitazunguka 
4 Nikifuata kamba kama ng'ombe aliyefungwa 
.15 Kula mpigo wa moyo wangu 
.16 Huu mpigo muziki wa marsha. 


1.11 Now, like a Man-Lion, I have made a decision. 
.12 I shall ignore the past, I shall face the future. 
.18 I shall move (in a circle) with courage and caution 
.14 Following the rope like a cow (tied to a post) 
.15 With every beat of my heart 
.16 This beat, the music of life. 


T] 
«O6 00-10 CUu QD NL OEP 


The poem expresses the thoughts of a young student at a critical point in 
his life. Life has not been kind to him; its cruelty has led him to thoughts of 
suicide. We see him at the beginning of the poem holding a knife in his hand, 
poised for the deed. But then, like Hamlet, he begins to think and his resolution 
is similarly ' sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought’. 

The first verse (1.1-5) reflects on the futility of life, a life over which the 
poet has had no control (except perhaps to end it). Time, or God, is stealing it 
from him steadily and he does not know how to stop the thief. The world is shown 
as a deep ravine and his life a delicate wheel that rolls down the slope with 
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immense speed (which too is beyond his control). He cannot tell when or whare 
the wheel will crash to a stop. 

The same sense of helplessness is expressed in the second verse (1.6-10). 
The future is dark and dangerous. The past is depressingly illuminated by 
hind-sight which shows his deeds as ‘ a thousand packets of sin’ scattered on 
the road of life behind him. The present is beyond help. He is desolate and 
despondent: he has to end his life. He turns to the knife in his hand and talks 
to it, ‘ Knife, this is a hard life '—and his resolve begins to weaken. For instead 
of using the knife as an instrument of suicide, he employs it as a starting-point 
of a monologue through which he begins to think of life afresh and gains new 
confidence. (Hence the title of the poem.) 

So we see the poet in the third verse (1.11—16) resolved to face life anew, 
even. within the narrow perimeter chalked out by destiny. He cannot escape 
the decrees of fate, however hard he may try: he still has to live and move 
within predestined space and time (like a cow tied to a post). But he is now 
determined to conduct his life with courage within those limits and to be 
cautious not to sin again. 

This type of theme seems new to Swahili poetry. I have not come across 
any poet of popular poetry who considers suicide the way Kezilahabi does in 
this poem. This might not appear odd when we consider the fact that most 
popular poetry is underlined by Islamio values, and Islam, of course, forbids the 
act (even the intention) of taking one’s life deliberately. Life is a gift from 
God : it does not belong to man: man therefore may not end it. Life may be 
unbearably hard on earth but one has to take comfort in the belief that it 1s 
transitory, a bridge to an eternal life beyond the grave. One should not end one’s 
life nor should one allow oneself to get too involved in its affairs.5 Most popular 
poetry thus reflects communal (and in most cases Islamic) values. Kezilahabi’s 
poem, on the other hand, is intensely personal. He does not feel bound to 
express the belief and values of the community,? nor is he writing within the 
framework of Islam. Although the latter may appear an odd point to make 
here, it is none the less significant. For I believe that it has been Swahili 
scholars’ almost single-minded attention to the ‘Islamic’ type of Swahili 
poetry that has led to the neglect of the other types of poetry. Kezilahabi’s 


5 Nowhere has this tenet been so well expounded as in the famous al-InErshafi of A. A. Nassir. 
The following verse typifies the tone and theme of the poem (Hichens's translation) : 
* This mortal life, this vale of thy desire, 
Where doth its virtue lie, that thou admire ? 
Nor Earth, nor Man, for over shall endure! 
E'en had’st thou mortal power, what could’st attain ? ' (verse 31). 
A. A. Nassir, al-Inkishafi, ed. W. Hichens, London, Sheldon Press, 1939 ; republished Nairobi, 
Oxford University Preas, 1971. 

* As do traditional poete. Cf. Harries’s assessment of a traditional poet: ‘... He is not an 
individualist, but rather the representative of the traditional community. He 1s not a creative 
writer in the Western sense but the mouthpiece of what are generally accepted as the best values 
in the community ' (L. P. Harries (ed.), Poems from Kenya, Madison, University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1906, p. xii). 
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poem, and those of Ebr&him Hussein and Crispin Hauli given below, thus 
introduce into Swahili poetry two interesting features: they adopt a new form, 
and they introduce new kinds of themes that are individualistic in character. 
The poet becomes, not a mouthpiece of the best values in the community, but 
an individual who uses his skill and craft to express experiences which are 
personal and individualistic. We shall return to this point in our conclusion. 

One of the attractive features in Kezilahabi's Kisu mkonont is undoubtedly 
the vivid imagery invoked by the poet. He compares himself in the first verse 
(1.3) to a wheel plunging down a ravine at uncontrollable speed; the simile 
changes in the third verse (1.13-16) to a cow placidly following the rope that 
ties it to a post. The movement in the latter is controlled by the beat of the 
human heart. Indeed, what is beyond control here is human destiny itself. 
The wheel/cow-rope images not only convey the idea of control (human and 
divine) but, with speed and movement, the idea of time is expressed as well. 
Time, in fact, pervades the poem from the beginning (wakati ... ‘when’; 
the word literally means ‘time ") to the end (the beating of the heart whieh, 
in a sense, is a manifestation of time passing by). The poet himself moves in 
time from despondency to determination. He conveys this resolve in an unusual 
image : 

1.11 Sasa kama Simba-Mtu shauri nimekata 

* Now, like a Man-Lion, I have made a decision’. 


A ‘ Man-Lion ’ is a creation of the poet: it is a creature which is half man and 
half lion. The poet draws the attribute of intelligence—and therefore caution— 
from man, and the attribute of courage from the lion. He can face the future 
with the combination of the two and overcome whatever danger the black 
leopard is meant to symbolize. 

Kezilahabi seems to choose his words rather carefully. The phrase miaka 
snarbwa ‘ years are stolen ' (1.1) is much more effective than would be miaka 
napia “years are passing’. The use of the passive implies a stealing agent 
whose identity is left open in a rather tantalizing way: it can be an abstract 
entity, time, or a divine being, God. The words mbele ‘in front’ and nyuma 
* behind ’, paired thrice in the poem, are also used with deliberate caution : 


`~ 


1.6 Mbele chut mweusi, nyuma mwanga 
‘(There is) a black leopard in front (of me), and light behind me’. 








Opposite locations are associated with opposite states (of darkness and light) 
and with opposite situations (of danger and comfort). 

The order of the words is inverted in the second pair but the meaning is 
based on the one expressed in 1.6: 


1.9 Kama kutazama nyuma au mbele 
* To look behind or in front’. 
The conjoiner ‘ ya’ precedes the words in the third pair and enables them to 
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stand on their own, complete in meaning; their antecedent, mambo ' things ; 
affairs; matters’, is thus omitted : go 


1.12 Ya nyuma sana nisijali, ya mbele sana niyakabili 


‘I shall ignore the past (lit. “ past matters ”), I shall face the future 
(lit. “ future affairs ”) ’. 








The style of Kezilahabi’s poem harmonizes well with the theme. Its rhythm 
keeps pace with the flow of ideas expressed in each of the verses (the climax 
is reached just before 1.11). This continuity of feeling and ideas gives the poem 
a certain dramatic quality: one can sense the drama unfolding in the poet’s 
imagination. Itis a re-creation of an intense experience in his life, for the event 
has passed by the time he comes to write about it. He is no longer despondent 
nor indecisive when he puts pen to paper to write the poem but a man of 
determination practising the poet’s vocation with considerable skill. His choice 
of the graphic present (i.e. the use of the present tense throughout the poem) 
enables him to re-live the experience in his mind. It is a form well suited to and 
much favoured by modern poets writing in blank/free verse as we shall see in 
the other two poems given below. 


2. Ngoma na vailins ‘ The drum and the violin ', by Ebrahim Hussein. 
2.1 Huo, huo, mpwitopwutto wa ngoma 
.2 Unachemsha damu yangu na matamanto yaltyo ladha 
There it goes, there it goes, the throbbing sound of a drum 
It makes my blood hot with sweet desires 


m 


Damu iliyopozwa na kubembelezwa 

na vailini nyororo, vailini tnayonita 

kwa huzuni yenye furaha 

Blood which has been soothed and calmed 

by the smooth sounds of a violin, a violin which calls to me 
with sorrow mingled with joy 

Sasa nachemka na kupwitapwita 

Sasa nna furaha na kuburudika 

Now I am hot and throbbing 

Now I am calm and joyful 


Mdundo wa matsha 
raha ya nafsi 
.10 wapi mende ? 
.8 The beat of life 
.9 the joy of self 
.10 to which shall I turn ? 
9.11 Lazima nswalt, lazima niabudu 
12 nimuabudu Allah 
13 Lakin ataisikia sauti yenye panda 
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14 Sauti inayotokana na mwenye kuvaa 

.15 kanzu na msalaba ? 

.11 I must pray, I must worship 

.12 I must worship Allah 

.13 But will He listen to a divided voice 

.14 The voice of someone who wears 

.15 both a Muslim kanzu and a Christian cross ? 1? 


The poem expresses the confusion and anguish of a young man torn between 
different kinds of beliefs and values. Although the theme of the poem resembles 
that of Kezilahabi’s Kisu mkononi—in that both are manifestations of some 
form of inner conflict in the authors—Ngoma na vailini strikes me as the moro 
poignantly sad. For Hussein subjects himself to the psychological process of 
analysing his feelings, searching desperately for a solution which he cannot find. 
The poem ends with a question. 

He conceptualizes his inner conflict in symbolic terms. There is the drum on 
one side, a throbbing, violent instrument whose beats make him feel alive with 
sweet human desires; and there is the violin, an instrument whose sweet sounds 
symbolize serenity, grace, and joy. The two, however, are not seen as comple- 
mentary but, sadly, as mutually exclusive in the make-up of the author's 
personality. He compels himself to make a choice—either to dance to the drum 
beats or to sway to the sound of the violin—but his attempt to choose fails and 
he remains indecisive to the end. 

The drum and the violin are primary symbols covering two differing 
sets of secondary referents. The primary units of reference are two cultures: 
the drum stands for the poet's own indigenous African culture: the violin 
represents a culture that is foreign to Hast Africa. The secondary referents are 
the beliefs, values, and various traits (material and other) associated with these 
cultures. Indigenous cultures in Hast Africa have been influenced to a great 
extent by desirable as well as undesirable traits of Western culture, and Hussein 
here deems himself a psychological victim of such culture contact. Perhaps 
‘ victim ’ is a strong word to apply to him since his vision of Western culture 
is not at all unattractive nor, of course, does he consider his own culture un- 
desirable, Both are good, but which is better ? This is the unfortunate question 
which he finds it necessary to answer and, in his dilemma, he swings like a 
pendulum from one to the other right through his poem (passing from one level 
to another in his search), 

We see the poet at the beginning of the poem standing, Christ-like, with his 


1% The Madan-Johnson Standard Swahili-English dictionary defines kanzu as a ' long-sleeved 
calico gown ... reaching from the neck to the ankles, usually plain white or yellowish brown, 
with or without lines of silk stitchwork, red or white, on the neck, wrists, and front, fastened with 
a small button or tassel at the throat ’. It is usually worn by men and, generally, it is taken as an 
outer distinguishing mark of a Muslim (in the same way as the wearing of the cross is of a 
Christian). 
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arms outstretched.!! He is listening to the distant sounds of the drum (2.1-2) 
which arouse in him hot and sweet carnal desires. One of the best lessons he has 
learnt from his own culture is that he should acknowledge such desires and have 
them fulfilled without fear or shame. The violin, on the other hand, reminds 
him of the Western concept of love (2.3-5). It is dainty, smooth, and joyful but 
its joys are tinged with sorrow: the cross around his neck testifies to the 
philosophy of love through suffering. He is moved by this type of love as well. 
So he turns from one to the other: now he is consumed with physical love, now 
he is soothed by a placid kind of love. 

The conflict within him builds up to an unbearable pitch. He then takes 
recourse to religion (2.11-12) to look for comfort and peace of mind. But here, 
too, his search goes unrewarded, for he finds himself divided in his faith (2.13- 
15), perhaps a greater frustration. He is a Muslim and wears a kanzu—a patchy 
kanzu, symbolizing perhaps a Muslim of incomplete faith—and yet he also 
wears a cross, & symbol of faith in Christianity. He wonders therefore if Allah 
will listen to his prayers. Theologians, especially Muslim ones, will wonder why 
Hussein seems doubtful at all. Since there is only one Allah—as the basic 
Muslim tenet declares so categorically—is He not then the same Divine Being 
for both Islam and Christianity ? 

3. Maisha haya ‘ This life’, by Crispin Hauli.# 

3.1 Maisha yangu m haya This is my life 


2. Naeleza bila haya ] relate without shame 
9. Ni ukweli siyo kwaya Tt is the truth, not lies. 
4 Binadamu amezawa A human. birth 

5 Nami nimejitokeza And I appear 

.6 Jasho jingi na kuhema Sweating and panting 
.T Najiona nina homa I feel feverish 

8 Hapo naanza kulia And I begin to cry 

.9 Kwa mvumo wa kengele Like a rattling bell 

.10 Nyimbo na vigelegele (There are) songs and trilling sounds of joy 
11 Mamaangu anapoa My mother rests 

.12 Jasho lamtiririka Sweating profusely 

13 Kwa uchungu na furaha With pain and joy. 

14 Nam ninajitambua And I become aware 


15 Kuwa nimesha zaliwa Of my birth 


11 I saw Hussein ‘ performing ’ this poem on stage in July 1968 in Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 
He played back a tape of his recitation of the poem and he danced to it with movements of his 
body, standing on the same spot throughout the performance with arms outstretched on either 
side. He swayed to one side and then the other—symbolizing the pull towards the drum and 
the violin respeotively—a&s the poem progressed. His costume consisted of a black and white 
kanzu (with patches removed) and a cross of considerable size hung from his neck. When he 
reached the end of the poem, he bowed his body, hung his head, and let the cross swing before 
him. 
11 A collection of Crispin Hauli's poems, Mashairi tasa, may be published by the Tanzania 
Publishing House, Dar es Salaam. 
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3.16 Na hewa ninawuta 
17 Yenye taabu za Dunia, 
.18 Nalia kutokomea 
.19 Hadi macho kufumbika 
.20 Nalala naotaota 
.21 Fofofo nikikoroma 
.22 Na kisha ntamkapo 
.23 Najiona nipo ucht 
.24 Hapana wa kunivika 
.25 Wazazi wamenitoka 
.26 Nimebaki peke yangu 
-2T Baridi imeniganda 
.28 Na ngozi inakunjana 
.29 Homa inanisakama 
.90 Jua nalo lanichoma 
.31 Naenda nasttasita 
.92 Nisyue la kutenda 
33 Ni wengs wansohekao 
.94 Kwa huo unyonge wangu 
35 Wengine wanidharau 
36 Kwa hivyo viraka vyangu 
97 Kiu chanibana koo 
.98 Na maji yana matope 
.39 Masikini nifanyeje 
40 Tumboni naweweseka 
Al Kwa njaa ya siku nyingi 
.42 Nawaona warandao 
43 Kwa shibe ya miaka mingi 
44 Sithubutu kuwaomba 
45 Jicho lao si wokovu 
.46 Shingoni nafungwa kamba 
AT Ulim unanttoka 
48 Mdomoni nina povu 
49 Ushujaa wanitoka 
.50 Ardhi yanitazama 
.51 Mbavu zangu zatokeza 
52 Sina nguvu wala kazi 
53 Mwili wangu wababuka 
.54 Upepo wanikausha 
.55 Sina pakukimbilia 
.56 Nimebaki ninajuta 
DT Loo ghafla...! 
.58 Mara upepo wavuma 
59 Moth unaburudska 


I breathe the air 
Of human woes 
I ory out for my destruction 
Till my eyes close 
I sleep and dream 
And then I snore. 
When I wake up 
I fnd myself naked 
There is no one to clothe me 
My parents have gone 
And I am alone. 
The cold clings to me 
My skin becomes dry 
Fever gets hold of me 
And the sun scorches me. 
I walk with hesitation 
Unsure of my actions, 
Many mock 
My poverty 
Others scorn 
My patchy clothes 
My throat is parched 
But the water is muddy ; 
I am poor: what can I do? 
I become delirious 
With the hunger of many days 
I watch them walk by complacently 
With the contentment of many years 
I dare not plead to them 
For their look is sharp 
The noose around my neck is tight : 
My tongue hangs out 
I foam at the mouth 
I am drained of courage 
The earth is a witness 
To my jutting ribs 
I have no work nor strength 
My body is scaled 
And the wind dries my skin 
I have nowhere to run to 
I am full of regrets 

Then, lo and behold ...1 
The wind roars 
My body is soothed 
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3.60 Wingu zito limetanda Pregnant clouds appear 
61 Mvua nzito yaanguka There is a heavy downpour 
62 Mwili wangu umeoshwa My body is cleansed 
63 Kiu changu kimekwisha My thirst is quenched 
.64 Mimea imechipuka Plants crop up 
.65 Matunda yamepevuka Fruits become ripe 
.66 Ndege wanaimbaymba Birds begin to sing 
.67 Maua yanachanua Flowers blossom 
.68 Nami narukaruka And I jump with joy 
.69 Namejtpatta neema For the blessings received. 
.10 Makao mmesha jenga I have built a house 
.T1 Nguo nimezitengeza I have made some clothes 
.12 Chakula swnachotaabu I have plenty of food 
.713 Marafiki kemkemu I have many friends 
T4 Twacheka na kufurahi We laugh and make merry 
15 Nam mke mmepata And I have found a wife 
.16 Kwa mapenzi tumefana We love each other 
-TT Mioyo tumefungana Our hearts are bound 
18 Mila zetu twazipamba We honour our customs 
.19 Zanameta kama pamba They shine like cotton 


80 Marsha twayaendesha 
81 Duara tumezungusha 
82 T'wangoja mtoto wetu 


We order our lives (by following them) 
And now we have come a full circle 
For we are expecting our child. 


Hauli's poem depicts a fantasy in free verse. It is a highly figurative ballad 
whose imaginative cyclical narrative is condensed in a succession of life crises : 
birth—orphanage—manhood—poverty—prosperity—marriage—birth. The 
author is well aware of this order (3.81) which he employs deliberately as the 
most suitable framework for the expression of his thoughts. The theme of the 
poem is man’s extreme hardship in the world and the possibility of transforming 
that state for the better. 

The first part of the poem (up to 3.56) deals with the low and desolate 
environment of man. Even a newly-born baby senses an atmosphere of human 
misery and pleads to be spared it all by being destroyed immediately : he would 
rather die a moment after birth than lead a long and agonizing life on earth 
(3.16-18). The baby, of course, is not destroyed, and his condition becomes 
progressively worse as he grows up into adolescence and manhood : he loses his 
parents, he becomes poor, and his view of the world is influenced by the un- 
kindness he sees around him (3.44-5). He becomes resigned to his condition 
(3.39, 49), and he lets himself (having no alternative but to) be subjected physi- 
cally and mentally to the harsh elements of nature and to the humiliations and 
cruelty of the human race. 

But then an almost miraculous change takes place (3.57—82) : nature smiles 
at him, his physical and material conditions improve, and society favours him 
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with good friends and a loving wife. The wheel turns full circle with the 
announcement, in the last line of the poem, that they are expecting the birth 
of their child. There remains, however, a question still to be answered: how 
has this transformation taken place ? Hauli does not provide us with that answer 
but he gives us & clue. Nearer to the end of the poem, we are told that the 
husband and wife not only honour their customs (3.78) but they run their lives 
according to them (3.80). The implication is that if individuals in society 
followed their customs, and by extension, obeyed the law of the land, there 
would be order in the world. Poverty and inhumanity in an ordered world are 
much less likely to exist to the extent (and intensity) that they do in a world of 
futile wars, destruction, and near anarchy. 


Conclusion 

À few points emerge from our brief survey of these three modern poems. 
The most important feature, in my view, is their ‘ modernity ' in terms of theme 
and form. The themes they display, though varied in themselves, yet have a 
common base: the capability (and desirability) of man to adjust to his sooiety. 
This, in turn, involves a close and critical examination by the individual of the 
values of his society vts-d-vis his own personal beliefs and convictions. Societal 
values and personal convictions may not always be in harmony: the result is 
conflict within the individual. Kezilahabi’s poem portrays it in its most acute 
form as a catalyst for suicidal thoughts; Hussein is detached enough to 
recognize (and analyse) the conflict though without resolving it; Hauli projects 
it into a fantasy, generalizes it, and hints at a solution. The source of conflict in 
Hussein’s poem is specifically modern: the clash between the values of African 
and foreign cultures—a phenomenon which had also captured the attention 
and imagination of other African writers (Achebe, Ngugi, et alis) writing in the 
1960’s.18 

The form of these poems, too, differs markedly from that of traditional 
poetry. The most obvious difference, of course, lies in the style of versification : 
traditional poetry has symmetrical and acatalectic verses; modern poems are 
written in blank/free verses. The form of presentation is accordingly affected. 
A poet writing in traditional style presents his thoughts as a fatt accomplt: the 
subject of the poem and its treatment are features that are usually decided to 
a great extent prior to the writing. The poet then sets out his thoughts in a 
string of ' reporting ' verses: each verse ends with the same refrain, repeating 
the main theme of the poem. The treatment is different in a modern poem. 
The poet here takes the reader almost step by step through his thoughts: there 
is movement towards a goal. We begin with Kezilahabi at 1.1, reach a decision 
before 1.11, and end with a beating heart at 1.16. We see a different type of 
movement in Hussein’s poem: an indecisive tug-of-war between two symbols. 


13 Tt also forms the theme of one of Hussein’s plays, Wakati ukuta ' Timo is a wall’ in Michezo 
ya kutgiza, Nairobi, East African Publishing House, 1970. 
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The lines (up to 2.10) are accordingly divided between them (N= ngoma 
‘drum’; V = valini * violin’): 


N: 2.1 
2 
Ve 23 
4. 
5 
N: .6 
V: ur 
N: .8 
V: O° 


2.10—undecided : ‘ To which shall I turn * ' 
The movement ends at 2.15 when the goal is reached : a sort of self-knowledge. 
Hauli’s movement in his long poem is a circular progression: birth, 3.4; 
orphanage, 3.24; growth into manhood, from 3.31; poverty, from 3.34; pros- 
perity, from 3.58; marriage, 3.75; and expected birth, 3.82. 

Symbolic imagery is another prevalent feature in the poems. Almost every 
line of Kisu mkononi has some figurative connotation. And the whole of 
Hussein’s poem is symbolic; the nature of its primary symbols is such that 
they lend themselves to multiple interpretations. I have chosen love as a 
secondary exponent; it could just as well have been life, etc. Hauli condenses 
a life cycle into his poem. He does this effectively by the use of two devices. 
The first is the graphio present which he employs quite skilfully to convey a 
vivid sense of the human drama: note, for instance, the scene of the birth and 
the aftermath of the mother’s labour, 3.5 to 3.13; and the description of his 
physical suffering and endurance, 3.26 to 3.30; and 3.46 to 3.56. The other 
device is his skill in getting the reader to slide quite smoothly in time-sequence 
from one phase of the life cycle to another. We are told, for example, that the 
baby cries himself to a deep sleep immediately after birth (3.19-21) and finds 
himself an orphan when he wakes up (3.25). The progression from birth to 
orphanage is thus accomplished in about four lines. The baby then begins to 
walk and he takes his first hesitant steps into manhood (and then poverty) 
through 3.31. And so the wheel turns on, phase after phase, to complete the 
cycle. 

The poems reflect the thoughts and conflicts of young educated Hast 
Africans forced by circumstance to examine themselves. Self-examination of 
this kind is a new theme in Swahili poetry. Its treatment lends to the genre a 
new dimension and gives it a new role. It leads to a constant interaction in the 
thoughts of the poet between himself as an individual and the world around him. 
Unlike traditional poets, who seem to have accepted the dictates of their 
cultures quite happily and without any conflicts (at least overtly), these young 
poets cannot be termed ‘ mouthpieces of their communities’. They speak for 
themselves and about themselves as individuals living, working, and thinking 
in a framework that transcends a local or tribal community, and the way that 
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larger unit (be it society or nation) affects their lives, feelings, and thoughts. 
Although their standpoints may be individualistic (when compared to the 
communalistic ones of traditional poets), they are certainly not indifferent to 
the problems inherent in their societies and nations. On the contrary, I am 
convinced that as more of such poems get published, we shall be able to gain 
an even deeper insight into the sincere and positive concern which they feel for 
different aspects of human life in East Africa and in the world. We shall also 
be able to assess their commitment to the old and new values of their com- 
munities, societies, and nations. In the meantime, the very concept and role of 
Swahili poetry seem to be changing. Whatever else it may be, a Swahili poem 
today functions also as a vehicle of deep and personal communication in a sense 
well portrayed in the three poems discussed here; and whatever else these 
poets may do in literature, they have added a new dimension to Swahili 
literature and enriched the genre with a lively source of literary craftsmanship. 


THE ‘MBUGU’ ANOMALY * 
By A. N. Tucker and M. A. Bryan 


The people known to both Africans and Europeans as Mbugu (Wambugu, 
Vambugu) live in the western Usambara mountains in Tanzania among the 
Sambaa. Their language, long known as posing a linguistic problem, is usually 
described as having a non-Bantu lexicon and a Bantu grammatical structure. 
However, the actual lingnistic situation is somewhat more complicated than 
this, as our researches (A.N.T. 1965, M.A.B. 1959) now show. 

Previous writers have given some information about the past history of these 
people, gathered from local informants. 

‘The first name that occurs in their history is Lukupya’ (Copland). No 
explanation of this name is given, and it 1s likely that the resemblance to 
* Laikipia ’—a section of the Maasai in Kenya—is a red herring. 

Copland then states that the Mbugu were in the neighbourhood of what he 
thinks may have been Lake Victoria, or—less probably—Lake Eyasi. But the 
phrase used by his informant in Swahili was bahari ya pilsi ‘ the other/second 
sea’, and the word bahars is sometimes also used for a wide plain, so perhaps 
the Serengeti is meant. From there, the Mbugu were driven out by the Kwavi, 
and moved eastwards to Mbugwe.? Here, or hereabouts, they may have had 
the contact with the Burungi which Meinhof postulates. The Burungi speak 
a language of the Iraqw group, considered by Greenberg as a Southern Cushitic 
language, a view with which we concur. 

The tribe then split up, three divisions of them moving eastwards once 
more, via Moshi and Same to Lasa in the gap between the southern Pare and 
western Usambara mountains (Copland); they were at one time in Ugweno, 
in northern Pare (Meinhof).* These three divisions of the tribe were: six clans 
of Mbugu ; six clans of Nango; Dufu (Copland). 

At Lasa they were harried by the Maasai, and split up once more: the 
Dufu southwards into Zigua country, where they became absorbed into the 
Zigua; the Nango to Shume in Usambara, where they remain as a Sambaa 


! Main sources of information : 

C. Meinhof, ' Linguistisohe Studien in Ostafrika. x. Mbugu’, ALSOS, rx, 3, 1900, 294-323. 

B. D. Copland, ‘ A note on the origin of the Mbugu, with a text’, Z. Hingeb. Spr., xxiv, 
1933-4, 241-5. 

E. C. Green, ‘ The Wambugu of Usambara’, TNR, 61, 1968, 175-89. 

A file, kindly lent by Mr. E. O. Green; the writer, apparently not English, is anonymous 
(referred to here as ‘ File’). Undated. 

3 The similarity of the names Mbugu and Mbugwe may, or may not, be fortuitous. 

3 Although the Burungi, south of the Mbugwe, are separated from them by the Gorowe, 
whose speech is olosely akin to Iraqw, and the Bantu-speaking Largi, this may not always 
have been the case. 

* Meyer (Across East African glaciers) in 1888 also found some Mbugu in Ugweno who, 
though no longer living as an independent tribe, retained their tribal name; he comments on 
their physical resemblance to the Mbugu of Usambara. 
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clan. The remainder (the six Mbugu clans) doubled back into Pare (Copland) ; 
they later maintained contact with Vudei in Pare for many years (Green). 

At what stage they were in Usangi (just south of Ugweno) is not clear, but 
Green states that they went there. 

Later they moved south again, this time to Shume in Usambara (Green ; 
File)—the name Kwambugu is used by some writers, including Meyer,? to 
denote an area in much the same part of Usambara as Shume. Here they 
found the Nango already established ; later they spread further into Usambara : 
Mlalo (where Copland and the author of ‘ File’ obtained their information), 
Magamba near Lushoto, and as far as Bumbuli (Meinhof). Copland quotes 
Kayamba £ as saying that the Mbugu were in Usambara before 1650. Copland 
himself doubts this, but if the tradition is true that Mbega, the founder of the 
Kilindi dynasty in Usambara, had a Nango wife, then the Nango must have 
been established there by some time in the seventeenth century, and the main 
body of the Mbugu could have followed, perhaps not very much later. 

The following statements, made about the speech of the ' Mbugu', give 
some hints of a confused linguistic situation : 

The ‘ Mbugu ’ call themselves va-ma’a and their language ki-ma’a (Copland, 
Green). 

The clans who went to Usangi speak only Kipare (Casu) (Green). 

Some of the clans in Usambara speak only Kipare in spite of over 200 years’ 
residence 1n Usambara (Green). 

The ‘ Mbugu’ ‘ say they no longer possess songs and folktales in their own 
language: all the proverbs, songs and stories that I collected were in Chasu ' 
(Copland). 

‘The Wambugu speak Kipare with a characteristic intonation’ (File, 
quoting the head teacher in Mlalo). There are in Magamba ' a few families who, 
it is related, speak a language which no one understands’ (File). The author of 
‘ File ’ further states that the Sambaa distinguish two branches of ‘ Wambugu ’, 
which are ‘of a completely different origine ° [stc]. These are (i) those from 
* Umbugwe ’, known as Wambugwe ; (ii) those from ‘ Ukwavi-Upare ’, known 
as Wambugu-Maker.? 

The conclusions to be drawn from these scattered hints would seem to be 
that some of the people known as, and answering to the name of, Mbugu, and 
calling themselves va-ma’a, still speak their origmal language, ki-ma’a, which 
consists of a non-Bantu substratum ? upon which a Bantu superstructure has 
been imposed, while others have lost all traces of their original language and 
now speak ‘ Kipare’ or ' Casu’. The actual linguistic situation, however, has 
proved to be somewhat more complex. 


5 op. cit. 

* A descendant of the Kilindi ruling dynasty of Usambara. 

7 We have never come across this name. 

* Variously labelled ‘ Bantoid ', * Hamitic’, ‘Sudanic’, ‘related to Maasai’, ‘ perhaps 
influenced by Burungi’, eto. i 
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There are in Usambara, at Magamba near Lushoto and probably still also 
in other areas, two small communities speaking two distinct languages and 
calling themselves by different names, though they appear to be so much 
intermingled that they might be better described as a single ethnic unit in 
spite of the differences of speech and nomenclature. Both subdivisions have 
been known as, and answer to the name of, Mbugu (Wa- or Va-) to Europeans 
and to other Africans. 

(1) the Mbugu (sg. m(u)-, pl. va-), speaking Mbugu (ki-). This is undeniably 
a Bantu language, very closely akin to dialects of the Pare Group, and in 
particular to Athu (Asu) (Guthrie G 22), but containing a few non-Bantu 
words also found in the language of 

(2) the Ma’a (sg. m(u)-, pl. va-), speaking Ma’a (ki-). This language gram- 
matically behaves like Mbugu, having in common with it (and with Athu) : 

noun class prefixes and concordial agreements ; 

personal pronoun subject and object prefixes ; 

tense prefixes ; 

verbal extensions (suffixes) ; 

and a few other morphemes. 

Where it differs from Mbugu is in: 

most nominal stems (mdependent and dependent, including some numerals) ; 

personal pronouns (independent and possessive) ; 

demonstrative pronouns ; 

most verbal radicals ; 

some other lexical items (interrogatives, adverbs, etc.). 

In this lexical corpus there are some clear cognates with the Iraqw Group 
languages, especially Burungi, and some with other Cushitic languages, also 
some possible cognates (though without knowledge of the phonology it is not 
possible to be sure of these). Other lexical items, however, while clearly non- 
Bantu, do not seem to have cognates in any other language. 

Young Mbugu informants have referred to Ma’a forms as ‘old Kimbugu ' 
heard from their elders; however, it is obvious from the evidence cited above 
that & dual language situation has been in existence for at least more than the 
lifetime of any young people of the present day. 

A few words have been recorded common to Ma’a and Mbugu. Of these 
some are clearly non-Bantu, others clearly Bantu, while yet others cannot be 
allocated. Which of these are loan-words from one language to the other (and 
which way the loaning has operated) and which are Ma’a survivals in Mbugu 
cannot be postulated. 


Nouns are here grouped into classes according to their prefixes and con- 
cordial agreements. It should, however, be borne in mind that, in Ma’a: 
(i) Noun class prefixes are not consistently used, e.g. haraza or muharaza, 


? Rather than to Sambaa, the language of the people among whom they now live. 
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river. Meinhof had already noted this fact, and suggests that speakers may use 
the prefixes more regularly when addressing Bantu-speakers or giving informa- 
tion to Europeans than when speaking among themselves; M.A.B. remembers 
being told that the word ‘ river ' was muharaza, and hearing the same informant 
using haraza in conversation. The frequency of use of prefixes may well also 
vary according to the individual. 

(ii) Of the nouns which regularly seem to have no prefix the majority are 
in classes 9/10; some, with plural prefix va-, are names of human beings and 
thus in classes 18/2; others with plural prefix ma- are here treated as classes 
9/6; yet others have an apparent prefix in the singular which is retained as 
an augment after the plural prefix; these are also regarded as classes 9/6. An 
occasional class 10 plural prefix íjà- has been recorded. 

(iii) There is considerable variation in the classes of some nouns, apparently 
as between different individuals. Further research might well reveal variations 
within the speech of a single individual. 

Examples are mostly given as recorded by A.N.T.; those recorded by 
M.A.B., which are not systematically tone-marked, are given, italicized, only 
where they are not recorded by, or differ from, the recordings of A.N.T. They 
are indicated by [B.]. Some examples from Green are also given, italicized and 
indicated by [G.]. 

Our information was obtained at Magamba and at Same school. 

Ma’a: two informants resident in Magamba (M.A.B. 1959) ; 
one informant (home village not known) staying in Magamba 
(A.N.T. 1965). 
Mbugu: one informant resident in Magamba (A.N.T. 1965) (Mbugu A} ; 
one informant from Malindi near Mlalo in Usambara, recorded 
at Same (A.N.T.) (Mbugu B). 
A.N.T. also recorded, at Same, vocabularies for comparison, of : 
North Pare (dialect c-a8u)—informant from Ruru Jipe ; 1° 
Central Pare (dialect c-agu)—informant from Kisiwani near Same ; 
South Pare (dialect ki-mphare)—informant from Usambara. 


PHONETICS 
Vowels. There are probably only five phonemes. The following vowels have 
been heard, and are recorded in the examples as heard : 
i u 
I U 


E 9 
a 
Vowel length is recorded as heard (short, half-long, and long). It is not 
known whether length is significant. Final shadow vowels have been recorded. 


10 See Lake Jipe on map, p. 189. 


Consonants : i 
Ma’a Mbugu 

p tt tfo k ? t tf, c 
bô dd 3ii gg b d dz 
t s, (089) f4 x h f 8 f 
v 0, Z Y V Z 

lr r 
Ww y Ww y 
m n ny y m n ny 
mph nth ykh mph nth 
mb nd, ndr Dg mb nd, ndr 
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pkh 
Dg 


The glottal stop ’ occurs in Ma’a only, initially and intervocalically.! 

z and ð are probably variphones. 

1 never occurs in Mbugu (except in Ma’a words).!? 

8 is recorded occasionally ın Ma'a, probably a variant of s. It does not 
occur in Mbugu, though it ıs common in Athu (cau). 

Implosives and explosives are recorded as heard; they are probably 
variphones, e.g. lage and lage woman. 

y 1s & variant of g in both languages (intervocalic). 

x and h, k and h sometimes seem to be variphones. 


TONE 


Tone has not been studied in detail, owing to the paucity of material. It 
should be noted, however, that examples in Ma’a and Mbugu frequently have 
the same tone-patterns. 


chief 
child (1) 


(1) 
doctor 
father 
man 


mother 
person 


NOUNS, ACCORDING TO OLASSES 


Ma'a 
dila: ý /va- 
dtlau [G.] 
ini, inyi/va- 
mu snys [B.] 
milo/va- 
m-kurá/va- 
&5á/va- 
mw-8:girü / 
v&aagirü 13 
lagé, lagé 


mu-hé/va- 14 


Classes 1, 1a/2 


Mbugu 
A m-fümwá/va- 


A mw-ánà/v-ánà 


A mu-yanga/va- 

A abé/va- 

A f(mu-gosí, 
n 

A lage 

A m-thu/va- 

B mu-nthu/va- 


11 As in German. 

13 But occurs in the Iraqw Group languages. 
13 of, the adjeotive -giru ‘ large, big’. 

M Traqw he, Burungi heedi. 


Athu 
m-fumwa 


mw-anà 


m(u)-yo8í 


m-nthu 
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Maxa ' Mbugu Athu 
sick person. m-ruxáà, m-ruxáj/va- A mu-wAji/va- 
mrukao [B.] 
mruzao [G.] 
thief (1) m-gw&'l$/va- 15 
(11) mu-kzá/va- A mu-kzá/va- 
woman m-lagé/va- A m-tj'é/va- m-cé 
B m-tjéki/va- 
woman, young nastta/va-*° B mw-ali/va- 
Ma’a mu-ma’a/va-~ 
Mbugu A m-mbtyi/va- 
Sambaa m-sitá/va- A m-famba/va- 
Classes 3/4 
arm mu-haré y3 / mi- 17 A m-kén3/mi- m-kóno 
m-harega/ms- [B.] 
arrow (i) mu-hifé / mi- 
mu-kibe [G.] 
back m(u)-zupguré/mi- A mu-yongo/mi- m-gonpgo 
body m-sa [B., G.] mw-iri 
fire mw-4'da/mi- 18 A m-ó'tó/mi- m-6td 
B mw-aia/mi- 
head mu-'á/mi- A m(u)-twi/mi- m-twi 
medicine mu-xá A mi-zíyl 
moon, month mu-4ih?/mi- 1° A mw-ets'/mi- mw-óji 
mouth mu-$/mi- A m-dmd/mi- 
neck mu-xoxéra /mi- A síngó/1jà- (9/10) 
river harába/ma- (9/6) A mw-eta m-tó 
(mu-)haraza/ms-[B.] B mw-eta/my- 
haraza (9/10) [G.] 
salt m-n&ró (3) A m-münyü (3) mu-nyu 
tree mu-xa’ti/ma- (3/6) 2° A m-tí/mi- m-tí 
m-zatu [m - [B.] B m-hafü/mi- 
Classes 5/6 
arrow (ii) s-yosa/ma- [B.] B i-losá/ma- 
axe i-hóyà/ma- A i-hóyà/ma-, i-0o0ka 
i-tjoka/ma- 
banana i-surdm4/ma- A i-dió/ma- ?! 


i-eurumo [G.] 


18 of. verb gwa ' steal’. 

16 Iraqw dási/dasu. For another n:d correspondence, see ' nose ', under Classes 9/6. 
17 Qalla hark®. 18 Traqw, Burungi 81a. 

1? Traqw 4ahagw, Burungi fehey. 

1? Iraqw xa’ano/xaa’l, Burungi xa'imo/xa'i, Galla mux*. 

31 Probably = food—but see ‘ food * under Classes 7/8. 
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Ma’a Mbugu Athu 
banana, green i-ge'ri/ma- A i-tóté/ma- 
bone i-fwara/ma- ?? A i-víndí/ma- 
breast i-sem0/ma- A i-tómbó/ma- 
bull i-tfuru/ma- A i-dgzéku/ma- 
cloud t-fare 3? /ma-farenu [B.] 24 
t-tari [G.] 
country r-dí/ma-, mi- 25 A i-sanga/ma- i-sayga 
ds [G.] B r-sapga/ma- 28 
dog i-di'é/ma- ?7 A ggüró (9/10) i-güró 
t-die [ B.], (?-)d?e [G.] 
ear i-ldma/ma- A i-stkid/ma- i-Oikio 
B /ma-gütu 
egg '1-Xoxóh?/ma- 28 A r-gí/ma- i-gi 
1-kokoha [B.], 
1-zozoha [G.] 
eye "I2 Ílà/ma- ?? A i-zíso/ma- 18160 / 
sla /ma- [B.] B i-zí'so/me'sà míá0o 
grass ma-há'k? (6) A mar-ni (6) 
hand i-dogéra /ma- A ki-fámbü/vi- (7/8) 
t-zogera [G.] 
hoe i-xutáà, i-xutÁ5/ma- A i-ygmbe/ma- 
$-zutao [G.] 
knee i-müró, i-müro/ma- A i-kugküró/mà- 
maize i-gagalé /ma- A i-hémbá/ma- 
magale [G.] 
milk ma-{fa (6) 3° A ma-vét (6) ma-vét 
D ma-ibá 
name i-dé /ma- A i-zinà/ma- i-dina 
D 1-zina/ma- 
oil ma-toma (6) [B., G.] B mà-tütà (6) ma-fita 
plains /ma-lubwá A /vi-banda (8) 
lubwa = hill [G.] 
ram ma'-rè (6?) A mbüà (9) 
mare (10) [G.] 
2? Traqw fara. 


23 Burungi tlafiya; Iraqw tlafi ‘ thundercloud ’. 


14 Seo * Miscellancous ’, p. 207. 
*5 Somali ‘iid ‘ sand ’. 
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20 of. Guthrie *-oàpgà ‘sand’; in some languages, including Sambaa (fagga), = soil; in 


Sagala isanga = country. 
17 Maasai ol-día. 
38 Galla 6xok&ani. 
1? Traqw, Burungi ila, Somali il. 
30 Iraqw ilwa, Burungi iliba. 


stone 


water 


bracelet 


finger 
food 


market 
shoulder 
gore 
stool 


thing 


31 Traqw, Burungi aara ‘ goats’ (pl.), Somali adi ‘ sheep/goat’; the Iraqw singular is le'i. 
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Ma’a Mbugu 
'j-'alü/ma- ?! A i-génd3é/ma- 
1- alu [B.] 
ale [G.] 33 
i-(5 /ma- A i-tfümà/ma- 

B i-jüha/ma- ?? 
i-sahe'rü/ma- *4 A, B i-bwé/ma- 
i~’adé, i-"az£/ma- 35 A i-ztiva/ma- 
i- 206 [B.] 

1- aze [G.] 
';2Íf'k!/ma- A i-jeyo/ma- 


B i-j£& yó6/ma- 
A (m)phombe 
B pho'mbe (9) 37 


ma:-^í (6) 36 


Classes 7/8 

ki-kadé /vi- °° 
ki-sa'tü, ki-4a-tü/vi- A ki-tfáà/vi- 
vi-'ayü (8) A vi-d3é (8) 
vyagu [G.] 
ki-xdja /vi- A ki-dte/vi- 
ka-zoka [G.] B ki-tá'rü 
ki-tohó/vi- 
ki-kíre/vi- A. ki-tfümbí/vi- 
ki-gi/vi- °° A ki-t(h)u/vi- 

B ki-nthu/vi- 

Classes 9/10 

neilé A ngilé 

B yetla 
ygtle/ygileno [G.] *° B ggila 
BAX) A sakame 
sako [G.] 
hará À ndamá 
dé 
de (ox) [G.] 


38 See * Miscellaneous ', p. 207, for Meinhof's * sheep ’. 
*3 Probably two different kinds of spear. 
4 Traqw tla"*ano/tla**e, Burungi tl*u/tl*e. 


3$ The plural might be expected to mean ‘days’ (Copland has m2’aze ‘days'). But 
‘daytime’ is recorded as mu’adé; B. has ama for ‘day’, but A.N.T. has "amd = night 
(Meinhof gives ama = day; night (in counting)). Iraqw tsee'ama ‘sun’, Burungi amasi 


‘night’. 


3 [raqw, Burungi ma’ay. 


3 Iraqw kwadadi/kwaiu, Burungi kwaia/kwaiaiu ‘ bead’. 


3° Traqw ga (but pl. mara). 


Athu 


fumo 
i-bwé 
i-Ouva 
l-j£Yo 


má-óí, 
phombe 


ki-cáà 


ki-nthu 


nyoki 


sakame 


ndamá 


97 This is the word for ‘ beer’ in Swahili. 


4° Seo under ‘ Miscellaneous ', p. 207. 


chest 


cold, wind 
cow/cattle 


fowl 

goat 
heart 
honey (i) 


(1) 


house 


hunger 
meat 


snake 
tobacco 
war 


finger-nail 


firewood 
hair 


hill 


spoon 


tongue 


door 
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Ma’a Mbugu Athu 
(m)pharfu [Bantu] A (m)phatü 
kta [G.] 
sa’é tl A (m)phéhd 
(u)wá A yombe pombe 
uwá [B.] 
vwenu [B.] B khwkü (n)khüku 
kweno [G.] 
ath /1j5- A mbüjl/ijà- mbiü:ji/tjà- 

B mbtii 
swa'xd A pgórò 
swako [B.] 
ndrók! À. ndróki 

B ndró'ki 
nas 
mí:ndà 42 A nyumbá nyumbá 
manda [G.] 
ké-]à A ndótá nda 
nihí, xaréma A nyàmà 
garema [G.] 
omé A nyókà 
watt A tumbatu 
"a kó A khóndó 
aku [G.] (küblyànà ‘ to fight ") 

Classes 11/10 
Ju-xemü/xemü B lu-kómbéí/khómbé ^ lu-kómbé/ 
lu-xemo [B., G.] khómbé 
lu-hál/háfi 4* B lu-háb1/háfi 
l1u-a4á/^a1ü A lu-jüi/n(y)ül lu-jwi/ 
diu/matu (9/6) [B.], nywi 
atu (9/10) [G.] 
[See 9/6] [A see 9/6] 

B lu-yngori/nkor{ . 
lu-méx? / méx? lu-ko/ 
lo-meko/meko [B.], nyiko 
lu-meko/meko [G.] 
lu-'anda [G.] B 1u'-mi/nyumi 

Classes 11/6 
lu-hí'gó/ma- A m-lango/mi- (3/4), luvwi/ma- 
lovwi/ma- (5/6 or 9/6) 


41 Burungi tsgaqwa ‘ wind’. 
*3 Somali (dial.) minan ‘ house’, (arch.) min ‘ bridal house ’. 
9 Somali hágbó, Burungi (Meinhof) rabi. 
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palm of hand 


bird 


drum, dance 
bill 

nape of neck 
night 

nose 

pig 

river 


road 
skin 
stick 


12 knife 


small bird 
14 bow 


15/6 foot, leg 


15 to cook 
to steal 
to die 

16/6 place 

? daytime 

14/6 face 
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Ma’a Mbugu Athu 

lu-pha'ó /ma- A ki-fumba/vi- (7/8) i-yanda 
B i-yanda/ma- (5/6) 
Classes 9/6 
ximénd/ma- A i-degé /ma- (5/6) i-degé 
vimeno (9/10) [B., G.] B ki-derye/vi- (7/3) 
^$4à/ma- A ngoma (9/10) goma 
lungori/ma- ** A lupgorí/ma- 
waxá/ma- A gói (9/10) 
'amá/ma- A. ki-5/ vi- (7/8) 
nüyà/ma- ** À. phua (9/10) 
gu'á, gu'á/ma- A pguvs (9/10) 
haráða/ma- [see also A m-tó/mi- 
3/4, 9/10] 
kwá'hí “°/ma- A ndiya (9/10) 
Budé /ma- A khingo (9/10) ** 
nda‘té /ma- A ndata/ijd (9/10) ^ ndátá 
Other classes 

ka-wahá/vi-, vv- A ka-hamb’e/vu- ka-kondí 


(12/8, 14) (12/14) 
ka-waha [v-waha [B.] B ka-handrwi/vi- (12/8) 
ka-dege [B.] 
vu-rüsó (14) A vu-tá 
vulkusu/ma- (1/6) [B., B gü-ta (14) 
vu-cuso /zuso (14/10) [G.] 
ku-da’amu/ma- A ko'-yo/ma- 
ku-sa'mu/ma- 48 B ku/ma-"u 
ku-same/ma- [B.], ku'yu/ma- 
ku-sa’ amu [G.] 
ku-'ánthu 4° A ku-ruya 
ku-gwa 
ku-ga 
ha-gí/ma:- 5° 
mu’adé ?! A m-si 
vu-basá/ma- B vofó (9/10) 
basa [G.] 

44 Burungi oy /omeeri. 
45 Traqw dugga, Burung: urnyga. 
16 Traqw lohi. 


47 Probably ‘ skin for sleeping on’, of. Sambaa pkiggo. 
4$ Informants from Magamba and Same respectively. 
1? Burungi taant-. 

© Ol. 16 * place’ prefix + gl, of. kigi ' thing’. 

51 Seo ‘sun’ under Cl. 5/6, and p. 196, n. 35. 
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CONCORDIAL AGREEMENT: ADJECTIVES 
In Ma’a and in Mbugu the Bantu prefixes are used with adjectives (dependent 
nominals), including numerals 1-5. In Ma’a adjectives with Class 5 have been 
recorded both with and without prefix; in Classes 9 and 10 the prefix is zero 
(in Mbugu it is, as in other Bantu languages, N, variously realized), 
Examples are given in all classes from Ma’a, a representative selection 
from Mbugu. Concord prefixes are here hyphenated. 


Maa: Cl. 1  mo-hé mu-girt ‘ big person’ 
2  va-hé va-nü ' two people’ 
3 mu-o m-giitu [G.] ‘small mouth’ 
4 ma-’o mv-gqütu [G.] * small mouths’ 
D +-tare i-we [B.] ‘ one cloud’ 
t-to guru [G.] * big spear’ 
6 ma-to ma-gsru [G.] ' big spears ’ 
7  kwkate ki-kuto [G.] ‘ good bracelet ’ 
8 vi-kire vi-giru [B.] ' big stools’ 
9 mnths kuto [B.] ‘ good meat ' 
10 want ‘two cows’ 
ll  lu-meko lu-gwu [B.] ‘ big spoon ’ 
13 ka-waha ka-kuto [B.] ‘ good knife’ 
14  vu-zuso vu-gititu [G.] ‘ small bow’ 
1b ku-ga ku-kuto [G.] ‘ good death ' 
Mbugu: Cl. 1  m(ü)-thà m-gítütü ' small person ’ 
2  va-(n)thu va-iri ' two people’ 
10  pómbé mbiri/thátü ' two/three cows’ 
A short lst of Ma'a adjectives is here given : 


all -xabuna, -kabuna [B.] heavy -dusu [G.] 

bad -kusá (Mbugu -Pahá, -vivi) long -£Zá or -£0á 

big -giru (Mbugu -giru) many | -kumüré 

bitter -hara [G.] new i*'ale (invar.) [G.] 
black -hame [G.] Taw te (invar.) [G.] 

good -kuds (Mbugu -tánà) small -gitutd, -gstitu [B., G.] 
hard -hiri [B., G.] (Mbugu -gitutu) 


In Ma’a the numerals 1-6 and 10 are non-Bantu. 1-5 take a concord prefix 
(see above; 7, 8, and 9 are Bantu. The Mbugu numerals are all Bantu. 


Ma’a Mbugu 
1 wé’? Counting [B.] : bost -WÉ Counting : boosí 
2 nü kanu -irí kairi 
3 xa kakar -tatu katátù 
4 hai kahas -Ng kàànè 
5 kdi 53 kako -sanu kasani 
6 mátizo kantandatu mthénatu [sic] tandati 


52 Traqw wük. P? [raqw, Burung: ko'an. 
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Ma'a Mbugu 
7 mfuygate ka(m)fungate mfingate fang ate 
8 mnáné mnant naane 
9 kenda kindé kt:ndá 
10 ixádu ikümi kü:mi 


In counting, the Swahili sita (6) and saba (7) were also recorded [B.] in 

Ma’a. 
DEMONSTRATIVES 

There are three demonstratives in Ma'a. They are all non-Bantu and 
invariable: 'this/these' yá; ‘that/those’ hi and ká5* (from the examples 
recorded the difference between the two latter is not clear; they perhaps denote 
degrees of distance). Examples of both preceding and following demonstratives 
are recorded. 

The demonstratives also function as 3rd person singular independent 


pronouns. 
Cl. 1 muhé yá ni mkusá this person is bad 


yá ini ní muyó this child is mine 
yA ni m(u)sitá he is a Msambaa 
muhé hú éBáyü that person is red 
ká ini ní muxé that child is yours 
2 vahé hú ni vakuš those people are good 
9 wá yá'ibáyü this cow is red 
yá wá ni yá this cow is mine 


The Mbugu demonstratives are Bantu: 'this/these': noun class concord 
agreement, preceded by harmonizing vowel; ‘ that/those': noun class concord 


agreement + lá, e.g. 


Cl.1 úu  kthis/these ulá that/those 
2 ava vala 
5 di lilá 


A few examples of a third demonstrative in -o have been recorded; this is 
probably a demonstrative of reference, e.g. 
Cl.2  ávo vána those children 


THE GENITIVE CONSTRUCTION 
In both Ma’a and Mbugu this is Bantu: possessed -+ particle -a with 
noun class concord -+ possessor, e.g. 


Ma’a Mbugu 
Cl. 1 ini wá dilaú mwána wá mfimu child of chief 
2  vainí vá vadilaó vána vá vàtümü children of chiefs 
D  ixutáó lá mlagé iyembe la mtféka hoe of woman 
9  afá yá mohé mbuji ya mnthu goat of person 
10  afájá mohé mbuji ja mnthu goats of person 


54 Iraqw ka ‘ this’ (gender 3, mostly plural nouns), Burungi ka’a ‘that’ (gender 1 ?). 
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In a few examples, the Bantu 3rd person singular possessive (see p. 202) 18 
used instead of the particle -a in both languages : 
Cl.7  krkire cakwé aba kitfumbí tfakwé aba stool of father 
8  vikfre vyakwé lagé  vitfambí vyakwé lage stools of mother 
Note also 
hu ini ni ulá mwána ni that child 1s 
vakwé ji wakwe ni his who ? 


NOUN SUBJECT AND OBJECT OF VERBS 
In both languages subject and object prefixes to verbs are Bantu. An 
unusual feature of Ma’a, Mbugu, and Athu is that in those subject prefixes in 
which the vowel a occurs in most other Bantu languages (Classes 1, 2, 6, and 12) 
the vowel is e (e) when the prefix is not followed by a vowel tense prefix. 
(Subject prefixes are here hyphenated.) 


Ma'a: Cl.1  mohé'é-á the person is eating 
2 vahé vé-á the people are eating 
6 madi’é é-fayt the dogs are red (verb) 
12 kawaha ke-kolye the knife is sharp (verb) 
Mbugu: Cl.l yé é-la nyàmà he 18 eating meat 
2  vé-rüya nyàmà they are cooking meat 
6  mabwe e-gwa the stones are falling 
12 kahamb’e ke-keiha the knife is sharp 
Athu: Cl.1  t-Ja nyama he 18 eating meat 
| 2 ve-la nyama they are eating meat 
9 mabwé é-gwa the stones are falling 
Contrast Swahili : 
Cl a-na-pika nyama he is cooking meat 


.1 
2 wa-na-pika nyama they are cooking meat 
6 mawe ya-na-agguka the stones are falling 


Object prefixes (few examples recorded) : 


Cl.1 Maa: mu-o Mbugu: mu-(n)khé give him! 
náà-m-ma náà-m-biyà I have hit him 
2 néa-va-ro náà-va-fígà I have left them 
7 naa-tfi-'a naa-tfi-lé I have eaten it 
8 náà-vi-ikt náà-vi-vikà I have kept them 


THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS (INDEPENDENT) 

These are non-Bantu m Ma’a, Bantu in Mbugu (but note some variation 
as between informants). There is no 3rd person singular pronoun in Ma’a, 
the demonstratives (see p. 200) being used instead; in the 3rd person plural 
Green records & non-Bantu form identical with the possessive; we have 
recorded a form related to the Class 2 (Bantu) prefix. 
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Ma’a Mbugu 
sg.l ani® A mi B &ni 
2 ari wt, Wé £WE 
3 (demonstrative) yé, yé n&art 
pl.l ning üswi éswi 
2 kunt (kunyé) °° uny(w)i ünywi 
9  v$, kim [G.] vo, vávó &'vo 


Person subject and object of verb (for 3rd person, see p. 201). 
In Ma'a and Mbugu these are Bantu, and identical : 
sg.l Subj. ni- Obj. -ni- 


2 U=, U- (not recorded) 
pl. 1 tu- -tu- 
2 mu- -mu- 


Note also reflexive Ma'a -ku- or -k"o-, Mbugu -ki-. 


POSSESSIVES 
Non-Bantu in Ma’a, Bantu in Mbugu, and virtually identical with Athu. 
Ma’a Mbugu (with concordial agreement) 
sg.l y (xd, ho), go [B.] -angu 
2 IÉ ~&ko 
9 ké, kvo -akwi 
pll  kánü -etü 
2 ayó, kago [B., G.] -ónyü 
3 kin” -àvó 


From a few of the examples recorded, it would seem that the possessives in 
Ma’a take the (adjective) concord prefixes when used pronominally : 
Cl. 1 y&éini ni mu-y5 this child is mine 
2 yávaiginiva-kánü these children are ours 
16 tuso ha-kanu [B.] let us go to our (place), 1.e. home 
but are invariable when used adjectivally : 
Cl. 3 muharega go [B.] my arm 


5 ilé yd my name 
T kikare go [B.] my stool 
ktkire kago [B.] your (pl.) stool 


Unfortunately most of our examples are of Classes 9 and 10, with zero prefix ; 
e.g. 


Cl.9  yá wá ni yo this cow is mine 
minda xé your house 
minda ayó your (pl.) house 
10 yá wá ni yo these cows are mine 


55 Traqw an, anf, aniy. 
5° Traqw kupgá (masc.). 
57 Traqw kin (genders 1 and 3). 
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THE VERB 
Although almost all the verbal radicals recorded in Ma’a are non-Bantu, 
verbs are conjugated for person and tense as in Bantu. The occurrence of 


the vowel e (e) in Classes 1, 2, 6, and 12 in some tenses has already been noted. 


Present tense: no tense prefix. 
Ma’a Mbugu 


sg. 1  ni'&nthu nibi nirüya nyàmà I (eto.) cook meat 
2 w&a&nthu nihi urüya nyama 
3 7@anthu nihí £rüya nyama 

pl.1  tuánthu nihí turiya nyàmà 
2  mu'á&nthunihí  murüya nyàmà 


3. ve’anthu nihí vérüya nyama 
Another present: tense prefix ta. 
sg. 1  nita’d5 nitayia I am crying 
ntaso hakánu [B.] I am going home 
Past (perfect): tense prefix aa (sg. 1 and sg. 3 only are given here). 
sg.l  ná&anthunihí  náàrüya nyàmà [I (eto) have cooked meat 
9 &&anthu nihí áàrüya nyama 
Past: no tense prefix; suffix -ye. 
sg.l  nPiánthuye nihí  nirüyyé nyàmà I cooked meat 
3 &anthuye nihi éruyyé’ nyama 
Future: tense prefix ne. 
sg.l  nne'&nthu nihi nineriyanyama l shall cook meat 
9  Én£á&mnihunihí énerúya nyàmáà 
Participial: tense prefix ku. 


Ma'a Mbugu 
sg.l  á&niáÁk) áánivóna he saw me cooking meat 
níkü'ánthu nihí nikürüya nyama 
3  náámuák) náámvóna I saw him cooking meat 
ékü'ánthu nihí ékürüya nyàmà 


Green gives a conditional tense, with tense prefix se and suffix ye: 
nesemaye if I should beat, have beaten (verb ma) 
and another conditional, indistinguishable from the present tense with reflexive 
object prefix ku : 
nikuma if I beat. 

In Copland’s Ma’a text, a tense with prefix ka occurs, which appears to be 
the same as the Swahili ka. 
Imperatiwe and subjunctive 

The imperative in both languages consists of the simple stem in the singular ; 
in the plural the Bantu suffix -ni is added. 


Ma’a Mbugu 
anthu nihi; ánthüáni nihí  ruyá nyama; ruyá'ni nyama cook meat ! 
lí; línl fama; fümánl come out ! 


úfu faa afá tad hght the lamp ! 
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In Mbugu, the imperative with object has the stem ending in -e, except with 
Ist person singular object (in Ma’a there is no vowel change) : 
Ma’a Mbugu 


ni’o ni(p)kha give me ! 
mu’o mu(y)khe give him ! 
tu'o tukhe give us ! 
Vg’ vainkhe give them ! 


The only example of subjunctive recorded in Ma’a does not have a final -e: 
tuso hakdnu [B.] ‘let us go home’. Note also ntdumu ni’a [B.] ‘I want to eat’. 
Negation l 

In both languages the 1st person singular has the subject prefix si; in the 
other persons, and with noun subject, the sign of the negative is te preceding 
the subject prefix (the vowel of te is frequently elided). 

Negative tenses recorded are : 

Present: no tense prefix. 


Ma’a Mbugu 
sg. 1 sánthü nihi sirúyà nyàmà I do not cook meat 
2 tü'ánthü nihi türüyà nyàmà 
9 téánthü nihi térüyà nyama 
pl l1 tstü'ánthü nihi tetúrúyà nyàmà 
2 temü"ánthü nihi tenírüyà nyama 
9 tevé’Antht nihi teveruya nyama 
tevéáha hé miayá (gee non-verbal they are not in the village 
predication) 
Past: tense suffix -ye. 
Ma’a Mbugu 
sg. 1 si’anthuye nihi sirüyyé nyama 
9 téánthüye nihi térüyyó nyama 
Future: tense prefix ka; in Mbugu also a suffix -e. 
sg. 1 síká'anthü nihi sikaruyó nyama 
3 tik&'anthü nihi tékaruyé nyàmà 
‘Not yet’ tense. 


sg. 1 sinabá'ku'ánthu nihi sinatikurüyà nyàmà 
9 tenabá'ku'ánthu nihi ténatíkurüyà nyàmà 
(Here, perhaps, there are two verbs, the prefix ku- being that of the infinitive ; 
Green gives sinama ‘I have not yet beaten ’.) 
Green also gives & conditional tense : 
kesemaye if he should not beat 
Note that in all negative tenses, he gives as pl. 2 teve-, identical with pl. 3 teve-. 
Negative imperative. 
Ma’a Mbugu 
sg. ufi?anthd nihi üsiruyó nyama do not cook meat 
pl  müfPanthü nihi musiruyé nyama 
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Non-verbal predication; verbs ‘be somewhere’ and ‘have’ in Ma'a 

(a) Non-verbal predication : ‘ being ’. 

With noun or demonstrative subject, and in 3rd person, sg. and pl., both 
languages use the Bantu copula ni, negative si (61 has also been recorded in 
Ma'a). 

Ma'a Mbugu 
vd ni va:girü, si vala'gé vo ni vago'si, si vatf e they are men, not women 

In the 1st and 2nd persons, sg. and pl., both languages use the verb subject 

prefix, affirmative and negative. 


Ma'a Mbugu 
nine tu va:girü, t£tü uswi tu vago'sí, tetü we are men, not women 
vala'góé vatís 


(b) To express ‘ being somewhere, Ma’a has a verb áha; Mbugu uses the 
Bantu construction: verb subject prefix + place particle (ho, ko, or mo). 
Ma’a Mbugu 
tevéáha hé miapá 58 teveho hé muzi they are not in the village 
To express ‘ having’, Ma'a has a verb lo (lo) ; Mbugu uses the Bantu con- 
struction: verb subject prefix + na ‘ with’. 


Ma’a, Mbugu 
véló wa xài véna nómbé thátü they have three cows 
List of Ma'a verbs, with some Mbugu equivalents. 
Ma'a Mbugu Ma’a Mbugu 
answer za [G.] dawn i? [B.] 
arrive hé fika decay bo bóà 
bark kala [G] despise fwa [B.] 
bein place dha (no verb) die ga, ga 5? twa 
beat, hit ma biya dig tü fora 
bite nè [B.] uma do sa [Copland] 
blow, light ufu asa dry, be hala [G.] 
build kwá eat 745° lá 
break pu [G.] enter bu [B.] 
broken, be poika baíkà fall tu [B.] 61 gwa 
call 8E ita forget zi lvàà 
choose ło [B.], sáàyüórà sayura forgive ru 
come out li túmà get well 9g 
cook 'á'nthu £? ruyá give "0 . (y)kha 
cry, weep — 06$, zó yia go 8j 
cut t£ tema grind ju Jaga 
dance rá 9? tfózà have lo, lo (no verb) 
5$ See also -ta under ‘ Miscellaneous’, p. 206. 5° [raqw gwaa-, Burungi gwa-. 
© Traqw ‘ay, Burungi ag-. 9! Traqw huu-, Burungi hu-. 


*! Burung taant-. *? Burungi ra’s (noun) [Meinhof] 
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Ma’a Mbugu. Ma’a Mbugu 
hurt, be sore 4a Sew hi tfümà 
leave ro, ro fiya sharp, be kolye keiha 
less, be tetu [G.] shave ha harura 
like, want dumu [B., G.] shine xá aka 
lost, be laza, laha [B.] sleep sar 
open ia juywa [Meinhof] 84 
plant dá panda startle bubutu [G.] 
pound to hid stay, live zoyo [Copland] 
put, keep ike 95 víkà steal ywa, gwa iva 
quarrel kwekwe lwànà suck go amwa 
red, be báyü suffice murí, tofa 
refuse qi 8ÓR, sua muru [G.] 
say, speak yo 89 teta take, pullout gu juta 
see akd vong X wakeup ka voka 
set (sun) zo [B.] want, like dumu [B., G.] 


MISOELLANEOUS: Ma’a 
In Copland's text there occurs a form vekulsta ' they came to...’; he says 


that -ta is a locative suffix (verb li‘ come out’). He also has eata ‘ he is there’ ; 
this might, indeed, be a verb ata ‘be somewhere’, as B. has mwenye teata 
‘the owner is absent’; muhe a [probably ya] teata ‘the man is not there’. 
Meinhof, however, gives a form with, apparently, a possessive: atakina ' by, 
near them ’. 


Green gives an intensive suffix -fa with adjectives : 
kuto ‘ good’, kutofa ‘ very good’; kute ‘far’, kutefa ‘ very far’. 
Two examples of the particle o have been recorded : 
niló nàtfo (Cl. 7) I had it (cf. Mbugu nina nat/5) 
co edorte (Cl. 7) [B.] (it) which he carried (verb dort)—relativet 
Interrogatives 
le [G.] ‘ where? ' 
mu [G.] ‘how? '. Cf. Copland tunesamo ‘ what shall we do? ' 
ahoni [G.] ‘ why? °, azoni [Copland] ‘ what? ' 
ji who?': hú ini ni vakwé ji ‘ whose is that child? ' 
Adverbs, etc. 
5'sà 87 ‘ yesterday ' 
wai ' today ' 
dent 99 ‘ tomorrow ’. Cf. cdéenu [B.] ‘ early morning ' 
wats [G.] ‘now’ 
*! Somali sesho. 
es Traqw, Burungi qaas-. 
** Traqw 0(0). 
*? Iraqw isa‘. 
68 Traqw matlo. 
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ttt [G.] ‘ again ’ 

twas [G.] * before; there (distant) ’ 

Wa [G.] ‘ after, behind ’ 

uda [G.] ‘ far’ 

nert [G.] * until’ 

zabuna [G.] ‘ altogether’. Cf. -xabuna ‘ many (adj.)' 
Adjective or plural suffix? 

Green gives an invariable adjective no ‘ many ’, e.g. 
ngile ' bee’ ngMWeno ' swarm of bees’ 

On the other hand, B. has tfare ‘cloud’, maiare, matarenu ‘clouds’, and 
Meinhof gives, for the word ‘ sheep °, alzrno ( sheep ° "i'aIà, pl. ma’alt, ale [G.], 
*'alu [B.]). 


This study of the two languages spoken by the so-called Mbugu is all too 
short: much further research needs to be done. What is known of the history 
of the ‘ Mbugu ’, too, leaves many questions unanswered, of which the chief are 
as follows. 

1. Why do the ‘ Mbugu ' all accept the name Vambugu, yet some call them- 
selves va-mbuyu and others call themselves va-ma’a? If Ma’a is their original 
name, who gave them the name Mbugu? Were, perhaps, the Mbugn one section 
of the tribe, and did the Ma’a and Mbugu reach Usambara at different times? 

2. Since some of the younger Mbugu refer to Ma’a as * old Kimbugu ’, spoken 
by their elders, how long has Mbugu been in existence? Are there any young 
Ma'a speakers? Are there any old Kimbugu speakers? 

3. To what extent do the Ma’a and Mbugu people live together? If they do, 
in what language do they converse? If they do not, how are they distributed 
in Usambara? 


TWO VERSIONS OF AN AMHARIC PROCLAMATION 


By Epwarp ULLENDORFF 


In July 1913 Dejazmatch Tafari (as the Emperor Haile Sellassie I was then 
styled), governor of the large Harar province of Ethiopia, issued a proclamation 
which was intended to counteract certain abuses in tax-collecting under which 
the peasants had been chafing. The text of this proclamation was recently 
printed in the Emperor’s autobiography,! but another version of the same 
proclamation is extant and was published in J. I. Eadie's An Amharte reader, 
CUP, 1924, 183 ff. Neither His Imperial Majesty nor the lave Major Eadie is 
specific about the provenance of the text in his possession, and the only infor- 
mation vouchsafed by Eadie is a brief reference in the first sentence of the 
preface to his book that ‘ the subject matter of this Reading Book was collected 
in Addis Abeba in 1913 from literate Àmharas ’. 

The differences between the two versions relate to orthography, punctuation, 
and textual variants which range from the trivial to distinctions of substance. 
In the notes which follow I shall not be concerned with orthography and 
punctuation but shall limit myself to describing the more significant textual 
variants. The latter are strongly reminiscent of aspects of text-transmission 
which we encounter in those passages of the Old Testament which are extant in 
doublets. In the present case the differences appear to have arisen mainly from 
scribal errors, from carelessness in copying, as well as a desire to explain things. 
An example of the last type is the occurrence of the word ‘ poor’ in Eadie's 
version where the Imperial text has ' peasant ` (balagdr). 

I set out below the Amharic texts of Dejazmatch Tafari (T.) and of J. I. 
Eadie (E.) in alternate lines marked (a) and (b) which is designed to bring out the 
differences between the two versions. This is followed by Hadie’s translation 
and, finally, my annotation of certain aspects of this translation and of the 
variants in the two texts. 

I am not competent to comment on the many interesting points relating to 
the tax system and the crucial importance of honey within this system. A 
detailed outline will be found in Richard Pankhurst’s valuable Economic history 
of Ethioma, 1800-1935, Addis Ababa, 1968, ch. xi. 
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The words of the proclamation 

You Abagazes ! be on the watch for thieves and brigands in your respective 
countries. If I hear that people have been robbed in such and such a province, 
tig the Abagaz who will pay them. You who have no master and are without 
employment! enter the town that I have given to the Abagaz and live there. 
Do not stay in the villages and worry the farmers. 

The road in your respective districts being in a bad condition, repair it so 
that the merchants who go up and down may not be in difficulties. Before this 
also it was forbidden that work be done on Sunday and now if you work on 
Sundays and are found you will be deprived (of your property). You who have 
honey ! I have given the measure to the Abagaz and put your honey in that. 
You who have not honey! (being) a ‘ garadà ' give $4, a ‘shibata’ $3, a house- 
holder without land $2, and a herdsman $1. But if you having honey say, ' I will 
give dollars’ and sell your honey and are found, pay a double quantity of honey. 
You who being a garada pay the same taxes as a ‘Shibata,’ give $3 instead of 
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your honey the same as a ‘Shibata.’ Garādās, Shibatās, Chisaññas and 
Shepherds! hang up your beehives. Your tribute is honey, even though it may 
inconvenience you. 

And you f rr ! don't touch the new honey. In future, as formerly, 
work with your ‘ Damina ' for all the work which is being done. 

You before this vidue. from province to province, but you did not get 
& new country. 

I told you by proclamation not to misappropriate dues. Now if I hear that 
it has been found that you have received it from the poor, return to them the 

property that you have ‘ eaten’ over and above the proclamation. 

And for the future you the Abagaz and Damina! be careful that the 
Malkafifia having exceeded what has been assigned to him, does not ‘ eat’ the 
money of the poor. The poor having told you what has been extorted in excess, 
if he leaves his work and complains to me, before you cause it to be given back 
to him, the loss is yours; you will pay the money. You, however, will receive 
it from that person who took it from him. And you farmer! don't come to me 
before you have spoken to your Damina and Abagaz. As formerly receive 2 
dollars in lieu of goats on the 3 yearly festivals. 

13th Hamle 1905. Harar. 


Notes 

2b. How the words ‘ you who are’ and ‘ which you govern by deputyship ' 
could either have been omitted in E. or have been added in T. is not very clear. 
For the term Abdgaz, see Guidi, Vocabolario, 457. 

Jb. E. has generally contracted forms where T. writes the words in full. 
This difference is one of orthography rather than of distinct pronunciation 
habits. gazat ' province, governorate ' and agdr are used fairly indiscriminately. 

4—5. The differing placing of yammskdjfldw reflects two attempts at extra- 
position for the sake of emphasis. 

6. There is in E. a greater tendency towards shorter sentences and more 
ample use of sdrdz and nàquf. T. employs the adversative conjunction anji. 

7. The definite article in balagdru (a) attracts the accusative marker -n; in 
(b) the absence of determinateness makes the use of the direct object marker 
optional. 

9. In (a) the sdrdz after wdraj is otiose. In (a) one might also expect ndggaden ; 
as explained under (7) it is facultative, but it is part of the Emperor’s usual 
style. In this context asbüj (b) seems more apt than sera (a). 

10-11. The differences here are minor and of little linguistic interest, but 
for an understanding of the filiation and transmission of the two versions they 
are not without intriguing implications. 

12-13. “ As for you who are liable to honey tax and possess honey, I have 
Holt to your Abigaz the proper measure ; hence render your money: in that 
measure.’ 

14. sald maru ‘in heu of the honey’. gdrada: Guidi, Voc., 729; Cerulli, 
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Harar, 40-1; a Harar term for a type of landed proprietor (of. Dästa Tàklü 
Wald, Yamaratitia mazgaba qalat, 306). 

15. gabdta seems to be an ‘elder’ (samagalle), a local Harar term for a 
functionary below the rank of gürada. fesdtivia is a tenant farmer. aräñňa (15a 
and 20a) appears to be a misprint for əräñña ‘shepherd’ (thus also 15b and 
20b). . 

17. The shorter version in (b) is perfeotly acceptable, for there exist quite 
a few instances where əndähonä is omitted and a relative clause has conditional 
force; of. Cohen, Traté, 377 (end). 

18b should read hondh; this is a misprint. 

20b. The sdrdz after tasdtiia is no doubt a misprint. 

20-1. E. has again separate sentences where T. has a subordinate clause. 
T.: ' for your tax is honey, unless it is very inconvenient for you °. The sequence, 
in E., of ba—ndw—enjt appears to be concessive and connotes a higher degree 
of obligation than T. seems to impose ; cf. Cohen, NE, 356; Mangostu Lümma, 
Yalatta gabolia, p. 19, 1. 14. This is a construction of great complexity. 

22, mälkäňňa is a revenue official, a type of district collector. 

23. The ddmtna is a district chief in the Harar region; cf. Guidi, Suppl., 
187; Cerulli, Harar, 40-1. 

24—6. T. makes it clear, in contrast to E., what is part of the direot speeoh. 

I do not know what kobe basa is. 

The different tenses used in (26) show that the distinction between the 
simple and compound forms is virtually non-existent. 

27. The different means of logical subordination or interlocking are ex- 
tremely flexible in Amharic, and the real difference in meaning between T. and 
E. is not very great. 

32. In (b) serawna is either a misprint for sərawn or it incorporates the ‘a 
renforgatif ’ described by Cohen, Traité, 148, 181. See also Müngostu Làmma, 
op. cit., p. 87, 1. 12. The version fütoto in (a) is probably superior to toto in (b), 
i.e. ‘if the peasants do no work . . .'. 

37-8. T. as usual provides a somewhat fuller version, and it seems probable 
that the Emperor used the original text which had become somewhat truncated 
in the version to which Eadie had access, even though he obtained it in its year 
of issue. 


THE VERBAL EXTENSIONS IN SOUTHERN BANTU 
LANGUAGES: A DESCRIPTIVE AND COMPARATIVE 
CLASSIFICATION 


By E. O. J. WzsrPHAL, J. R. Maswa, S. M. TrxpuENrI, H. M. Joma, 
I. V. MzinEN1, and M. T. MATELA 


At the beginning of this year (1973) members of the Department of African 
Languages at the University of Cape Town met in a daily seminar to discuss 
post-radical elements in predicatives [P] occurring in sentences [Ss] of the type : 

Ss — [(S) + P] . 
where the subject [S] precedes a verbal predicate [Pv]... but not a copular 
predicate [Po]. The topic of our discussions was in part the subject of Professor 
Whiteley's work on transitivity in Swahili! though we extended it to consider 


. the relationship between the verbal extensions... which we will consider here 


... and certain syntactical preferences. In this work we were happily joined 
by Professor A. N. Tucker and it seemed to us that the subject of our labours 
was a fitting contribution to the memorial publication planned for Wilfred 
Whiteley by his colleagues at the School of Oriental and African Studies in 
the University of London. Even though my colleagues did not have the 
pleasure of knowing Wilfred Whiteley they wished to be joined in this tribute 
to a fellow Bantuist. 

The verbal extensions, together with the CB* stock of words and its sound- 
shifts, the ‘ Noun Class Gender ' and the ‘ Bantu Prefixes ', have for long been 
regarded as major criteria for the identification of Bantu languages. While 
Meinhof has numbered the Noun Prefixes and has made an attempt to state 
the nature of the Noun Class Gender—incomplete though the latter statement 
may be—and while he, Bourquin, van Warmelo, and, more recently, Guthrie 
have attempted to outline the historical Bantu vocabulary of 2,000 years ago 
together with the sound-shifts this vocabulary has undergone in this period, 
it is a distinct omission that Bantuists have hitherto not attempted to list 
and number the Bantu extensions, provide a olassification for them, and 
attempt the semantic interpretation of each form and the whole system. 

It is an omission that can only be asoribed to the intractability of the 
phenomenon since Meinhof, Doke, and Guthrie have each listed them in 
arbitrarily ordered lists but have not truly ‘classified’ them, Before we 
attempt the description of the system it may be useful to list some special 
features of the extensions, these being particularly applicable in the Southern 
Bantu field of which we have direct knowledge. 

(1) Extensions may occur with and without initial vowel e.g. *-pada 
* denominative ' and all the extensions used with ideophonic roots e.g. *-ka, 

lof. Whiteley, Soma problems of transitivity in Swahili, London, 1968; Whiteley and 
Mganga, ‘ Focus and entailment: further problems of transitivity in Swahili’, African 
Language Review, vur, 1969, 108-25. 
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*.da, *-kya, *-dya or **-sa, **-za. (Note: The double starred forms are 
particularly for Southern Bantu (SB) languages. The CB forms are single 
starred.) 

(2) We may view extensions as single units attached to a radical for a 
particular meaning e.g. the ‘reciprocal’ *-ana or we may regard them as 
‘interchange extensions ' in which it is not possible to isolate any one as more 
prime than any other e.g. the *-Oka/*-Oda/**-Osa 'de-deophonie' set 
mentioned under (1) above or its regular forms **-eka/**-ela /**-isa 

(8) The extensions are limited in number and although perhaps not unique ` 
to Bantu (N.B. a system of ‘double verbs’ in which some of the items are 
‘dead’ verbs, exists in Nama Hottentot) are nevertheless formally unique in 
that they constitute a part of the Common or Ur-Bantu stock and can be 
interrelated by sound-shift for Bantu languages. 

(4) They are for the most part limited to the Common or Ur-Bantu con- 
sonants and rarely do we find an extension that contains a derivative sound. 
Perhaps the ‘causative’ with -s- 1s one of the few exceptions containing a 
modified sound, though it is a regularly modified sound. 

(5) But even more interesting is the fact that the extensions are largely 
limited to a three-vowel system as follows 


1——————u 
N, / 
or in phonetic environments as follows 


i/e ut 


Like the noun prefix system they are based on Memhof’s ‘ primary vowels’ 
and only utilize the ‘ secondary vowels ' in relatively clearly defined and statable 
phonetic series. The relationship of these primary vowels to the secondary 
sets may be stated in IPA phonetic terms as follows 


ZJZ V VY VY 


(6) The term ' stative ' is overworked in the terminology for "d extensions 
and therefore does not have any useful function in defining the extensions. 
It will further be seen that while ‘ applieds ', ‘ neuters’, and ' causatives’ are 
elaborately isolated the term 'reversive' constitutes a hotchpotch of items 
which should perhaps be more carefully labelled as ‘revarsive applied’, 
‘reversive neuter’, etc. 
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(7) The phenomenon of ‘doubled extensions’ has been overlooked 
altogether. The term ‘intensive’... like the term ‘reversive’...is a rag-bag 
and even though some investigators list several varieties of ‘intensive’ they 
have overlooked the significance of these varieties. 

(8) Lastly, while * reversives' are almost exclusively limited to the (u/o) 
combination and while ' statives’ are almost exclusively in (a)—the -ika/-eka 
apparently being a notable exception—there is no third over-all term to match 
these two in the semantic sense. 

The features listed above contain the basis for an over-all classification 
which may be stated as follows. 

(1) The vowels have over-all semantic significance as follows 

u/o ‘reversive’ extensions 

a ‘stative’ or ‘static’ extensions 

ife ‘directive’, outgoing, externalizing extensions 
Most of the extensions occur with a preceding [-a-] and 1n this form they have 
what appears to be a static or stative meaning. So as not to create terminological 
confusion we shall reserve the meaning of 'stative' for the 'stative con- 
jugation' and for the 'stative stems' and will therefore speak of the statio 
extensions (i.e. those with [-a-] e.g. -ama, -ara, -ala, -ana, eto.). 

In two sets of extensions, viz. those with *k and those with -l-, there is an 
interchange of vowels e.g. -ela/-a1a/-ula. These have previously been described 
as ‘applied’, ‘stative’, and ‘reversive’. But the extensions -eka/-akala/-uka in 
Xhosa or -eha/-ahala/-oha in Sotho are here described as ‘neuter ’, ‘stative’, 
and 'reversive?. There is therefore clearly a terminological confusion in the 
literature that we should seek to avoid. It so happens that the vowels [e] 
and [i] are the opposite in meaning to those in [o] and [u], while the vowel [a] 
has a stative or ‘ static’ meaning against those. 

I will therefore propose a secondary classification according to the vowels 
where there are choices and the terminology will therefore be 

[i/e] + consonant = directive e.g. Xh. -ela, -eka, -elela 
[a] + consonant = static e.g. Xh. -ala, -aka, -alala 
[u/o] + consonant = retersive e.g. Xh. -ula, -uka, -ulula 

(2) The consonants involved are mainly the CB* consonants and are 
semantically specific. They may thus provide a mechanical basis for the listing 
and ordering of the extensions on the basis of the CB* system viz. 


[C] p t c/c? k (primary) 

[NC] mp nt ne nk/. (nasal compound) 
[] b à — iy g (primary) 

[NC] mb nd nj/ny ng (nasal compound) 
[N] m n E ; (primary) 

These consonants in Xhosa, Sotho, and Venda are 
Xh. ph th hl kh/k (sî) 
mp nt ntl nk 


b 1 dl */y/w 
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mb nd/nl ndl ng ny 
m n A i 
So. i r hl h/* (81) 
ph th hl kg 
bg l tl/ts */y/w ? 
p t tl k n 
m n i : 
Ve. fh r t h/* (s?) 
ph th th kh 
vh l j| */y/w ? 
mb nd nd ng/ny 1 
m n 


The consonants occurring in the extensions are from this list of consonants. 
There are no extensions containing any of the extraneous sounds or foreign 
sounds, e.g. clicks. 

I will propose à numbering of the extensions which will depend on the 
primary consonants listed from left to right. 

Since the nasal compounds do not occur in the extensions with the exception 
of -ng- these have been omitted in our classification code. A significant gap is 
the absence of a regular extension in CB *b. Though in Xhosa we may find an 
extension in **b, it is not clear whether this is rightly recognized and whether, 
such as it is, it is not of Xiri or Nama (Griqua or Namaqua) origin. 

(3) The over-all meaning of the system is to establish causality and to 
establish the relationship vss-a-vis causality between subject and object. 
Perhaps this is not surprising since it is verbs that we are dealing with. Yet, 
considering that languages like English are not lacking in the means for 
demonstrating and explicitly stating such causality, and further, considering 
the fact that ‘causality '—or something lke it—is the ‘grammatical pre- 
occupation ’ of the extensions, we may not be too wide of the mark in isolating 
* grammatical causality ’ as the over-all semantic component of the extensions. 

The above yields the means for listing the extensions, in a formal manner 
at first, but later providing the means of a more relevant semantic analysis. 
The classification we propose on the basis of our Southern Bantu languages is 
the followmg. 

(1) Columns across the page 
Column (1): the code number for the extension 

(2): the extensions with ‘zero’ vowel [@], chiefly as in de-ideo- 
phonics and de-nominals 

(3): the extensions with vowels [i/e] 

(4): the extensions with vowel [a], chiefly ‘ static ’ in character 

(D): the extensions with vowels [u/o], chiefly ‘reversive’ in 
character 

(6): proposed descriptive term 
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(2) Lanes down the page 

The extensions are grouped as (a) Simple, (b) Compostie, i.e. consisting of 
a combination of more than one extension, and (c) I nterchange extensions, 
ie. where they act in a group and, especially, where it cannot be established 
which particular form may be considered as ‘ basic ' and the set has to be taken 
as a whole. 

The majority of extensions are, of course, the simple extensions which may 
themselves combine in certain combinations but which do not create any 
unusual ‘ semantic ’ or meaning by such combination. These simple extensions 
are numbered, the order deriving from the place of the consonant concerned 
in the ‘consonant chart’ of starred Bantu consonants. 

Doubled extensions are given a double number e.g. a doubled extension 
no. 3 will be coded as 33, a doubled extension no. 4 will be coded as 44, a doubled 
extension no. 10 will be coded as 1010. Compound extensions are given the 
number of their combination e.g. 45 (= no. 4 and no. 5) 105 (= no. 10 and 
no. D). The relevant vowel set is added e.g. no. 3i/e, no. 3a, no. 3u/o. 


The Sotho extensions 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
No. Ø i/e a u/o Desoriptive term 
19 -l- Denominative 
e.g. -blalefa ' be wise’, cf. bohlale ‘ wisdom’ 
-halefg ' be angry ', cf. bohale ‘ anger ' 


28 -ar- Contactive 
e.g. -apara ‘put on garment on shoulders’, of. apesa 
* clothe ' 
-ishwara ' to get hold of’, of. tshwasa ‘ ontangle' 
30 -8- (of. also no. 6y) Causative 
31/0 -1s-/-8- Causative- Directive 


e.g. -tsamaisa ‘ make go, drive’, cf. -tgamaya ‘ walk’ 
-maíthisa ‘ cause to run, race’, of. -matha ‘ run’ 


Ji/e ~is- Supplementative 
e.g. -botsisa ‘ question ’, cf. -botsa ‘ ask’ 
33i/e -Isis- Excessive 
e.g. ~batlisisa ‘search carefully, investigate’, of. -batla 
t seek 3 
-uthwisisa ' understand ’, of. -utlwa ‘ hear’ 
40 -h- Neuter 


e.g. -bitoha ' emerge ', cf. ideo. -bito ‘ emerge suddenly ' 
-heleha ‘tumble down’, cf. ideo. «hele ‘ fall down 
of wall’ 
4i/e -eh- Neuter- Directive 
e.g. -rateha ' be beloved ', of. -rata ‘love’ 
-tshabeha ‘ bo fearsome ’, cf. -tshaba ‘ fear ’ 
48 -ah(al)- i Nouter-Statio 
e.g. =bonahala * be visible, of. -bong ‘ see’ 
-utlwahala * bo audible’, cf. -utlwa ‘ hear’ 
4u/O -oha Neuter- Reversive 
e.g. -kgaoha ' bo severed ’, of. -kgaola ‘ sever’ 
-petsoha ‘ be split ', of. -petsola ‘ split’ 
44 Does not occur in Southern Banta, but of. Ganda -ikik-/ 
-akak-/-ukuk- 


5g -I- 
e.g. -tjhobela ‘fall and disappear’, of. ideo. tjhobe * of 
falling from sight ' 
i/e -ol-/-ots- 


e.g. -tlela ‘come for/to', of. -tla ‘come’; -besetss 
t kindle for’, cf. -besa * kindle’ 


5a -al- 
e.g. -kgathala ‘ be tired ° 
-foufala ‘ be blind ' 
6u/o -ol- 
e.g. -thatlola ‘ remove from the fire ’, cf. -(hatigha ' put 
pot on fire ’ 
-theola ‘bring down a load’, of. -theoha 'olimb 
down ’ 
551/e -gli- 


e.g. -omella ‘dry up completely ’, of. -oma ‘dry up, be 
dry’ 


-tlamella ‘to tie over and over again’, of. -tlama 


‘tie, bind’ 
55a ~all- 
e.g. -rapalla ' lie spreadeagled ' 
-satalla ‘ be stiff, hold firmly ° 
55u/o -oll- 


e.g. -tlamolla ‘ untie ', of. -tlama ‘ bind, tio’ 
-etsolla * undo’, of. -etsa ‘do, make’ 
by? -y-/--/-(y)s- 
e.g. ~apesa ‘ clothe ', of. -apara ‘ put on garment ' 
-kenya ‘ introduce ’, of. -kena ' enter ’ 
oy* -ts-/-(y)ts- 
e.g. -Inakatsa ‘ astonish ’, of. -makala ' be astonished ' 
-kgathatsa ‘tire’, cf. -kgathala ' be tired ’ 


TW -W-/-uw- 
e.g. -bonwa ‘ be seen ’, cf. -bona ' see’ 
ag -m- 
e.g. -teepama ' stand upright’ 
-kgumamma ' kneel down ’ 
ga -àm- 
e.g. -palama ‘ride’ 
-sokama ‘ slant ' 
08 -an- 
e.g. -bonana ‘ see each other ’, of. -bona ' see’ 
10a -ak- 
e.g. -robaka ‘ smash to pieces’, cf. -roba ' break ’ 
The composite extensions 
45a -ahal- 


e.g. -bonahala ' be visible’ as against Neuter-Directive 
-boneha ‘ be handsome, be presentable, be look- 
at-able °, of. -bona ‘ see’ 


05i/e -esol- 
e.g. -thekesela ‘stagger’, of. ideo. -theke ‘ tottering 
movement’ 
-lelesela ‘slide like a snake’, of. ideo. -lele ' sliding 
: movement’ 
49a -ahan- 


e.g. -finahana ‘ be knotted, contracted ’, of. -fina ‘ knot’ 
-lomahana ‘ adhere to one another ’, of. -loma ‘ bite ' 
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Applied 


Applied- Directive 


Applied-Static 


Applied-Reverssve 


Intensified Applied- 
Directive 


Intensified Applied- 


Static 


Intensified Applied- 
Reversive 


Proto-Causative 


Passive 


Pasntional 


Positional(-Static) 


Reciprocal 


Extensive 


Neuter /Applied-Statio 


Durative 


Assoociative-Statio 
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The interchange extensions 


These are best illustrated by examples. Most of them, but not all, combine extensions 4/5/6 
4/5/6 theoha/theola /theosa climb down/bring down/go down ? 


2/5/6 apara/apola /apesa wear (over shoulders)/undress/dress 
4/5/. hlomoha/hlomola/ be sad/make sad 
4/./6 fapoha/ . /faposa go astray, deviate/cause to stray, mislead 
boya/ . /busa return/bring something baok 
4/4/0 rwala/rola/rwesa carry (on head), wear (e.g. shoes)/take off (e.g. shoes) / 
put on somebody 
4/./0 aloha/ . /alosa go to graze/herd, watoh 
4/5/ kgaoha/kgaola/ be out or broken/cut, divide 


The Venda extensions 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


No. Ø i/e & u/o Descriptive term 
1g -fh- Denominative 
e.g. -bvafha ‘ be lazy ', of. vhubva 14 ‘ laziness’ 
28 -BI- Contactsve 
e.g. -ambara ' put on garment’, cf. -ambadza 
3g ~~ (of. 6y) Causative 
3i/e -ig- Causative- Directive 
e.g. -lengisa ' delay ’, cf. -lenga ' be long, be late’ 
3*i/e -is- Supplementative 
No satisfactory example yet in Venda 
33i/e -isis- 
Does not occur 1n Venda 
3cj/e -88- Excessive 
e.g. -ahumesa ‘ work excessively ’, of. -shuma ‘ work’ 
49 -Q- Neuter 
e.g. -padua ' be split apart ’, of. ideo. padu ‘ of breaking ’ 
4j/e -e- Neuter- Directivo 
o g. -rengea ' be purchassble ’, of. -renga ' buy’ 
da -al- (of. 45a) Neuter-Statio 
e.g. -vhonala ‘ be visible’, cf. -vhona ‘ seo’ 
4u/o -ug- Neuter-Roversive 
e.g. -tomowa ' be unstuck ’, of. -toma ‘ implant’ 
44 Does not occur in Southern Bantu but cf. Ganda -ikik-/ 
-akak-/-ukuk- 
op -]- Applied 
o.g. thukula ‘snap something’, of. ideo. thuku ‘of 
snapping ' 
bi/e -el-/-(tsh)el- Applied-Dueotive 
e.g. ~vhetshela ‘ put for’, cf -vhea ‘ place, put’ 
5a -al- Applied-Static 


o.g. -pfala ' be intelligible/audible ’, cf. -pfa ‘ hear ’, also 
of. -Fhala in -vhifhala ' be rotten ’ 


5u/o -ul-/-ol- Applied-Reversive 
eg -tomola ' extiact’, of. -(omg ‘implant’ 
55i/e -elel- Intensified-Applied- 
Directive 
o.g. -vhidzelela ‘ oall out loudly ’, of. -vhidza ‘ call ’ 
5ba ~alal- Intensified-Applied- 
Statio 


o.g. -rambalala ‘ stretch out endlessly ' 


*Monna otheoha beseng Tho man is getting off the bus 
Monna otheola ngwana The man is handing down the ohild, 1s lifting down tho child 
Metsi athecsa noka The water is flowing down the river 
Batho batheosa nokeng The people are going down along the river 
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-ulul-/-olol- 
e.g. -sombolola ‘ unwind altogether ’, of. -somba ‘ wind ’ 
-B- 
e.g. -Vusa ‘wake somebody’, of. -vuwa (of. 40) ‘wake up’ 
-dz-/-ny- 
e.g. -huvhadsa ‘ hurt somebody ’, of. -huvhala ‘ be hurt’ 
-W-/-iw- 
e.g. -itwa ' be done ’, of. -ita ‘do’ 
-In- 
„=A= 
e.g. -gwadama ' kneel ’ 
=f T} = 


e.g. -vhonana ' see each other’, cf. -vhona ‘ see’ 
Does not ocour in Venda, but of. -ekana 


The composite extensions 


Intensified- À pplied- 
Reveraivo 


Proto-Causative 


Passive 


Positional 
Positional-Statio 


Reciprocal 


45a, -ØØal- Neuter/Applied-Statio 
Note: these aro indistinguishable from Venda no. 4a 
which may itself be 46a, i.e. derived from a 
hypothetical form -ahal-, **-akad- 
49e-a ~ekan- Extensive 
e.g. -vhofhekana ' be tied together’ and -vhofhekanya 
‘ tie tightly to each other ’, of. -vhofha ' tie’ 
ll -nyan- Diminutrve 
e.g. -shumanyana ‘ work a little’, of. shuma ‘ work’ 
The interchange extensions 
The examples will illustrate. 
vüwá/ /vüsá wake up, arise, get up/(1) rouse, wake, (2) greet 
vala/vula/ close/open 
fhélá/fhédzá/ come to an end/complete, finish, bring to an end 
ambara/ambadza dress oneself/dress someone else 
tomowa/tomola be extracted, pulled out/extract, pull out, as a tooth 
shels/shulula/sheledz& ^ pour/pour out, pour &way/lead water, irrigate 
aluwa/alusa grow up for men and animals/bring up, rear 
The Xhosa extensions 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
No. Ø i/e a u/o Desoriptive term 
19 -ph- Denominative 
e.g. -vilapha ‘ be lazy’ from ivila 5/6 a lazy person ’ 
28 -ath- Contactive(-Btatio) 
e.g. -àmbatha ‘put on garment’, of. -ambesa ' dress 
somebody ' 
30 -s- (of. also 6y) Causative 
3i/e ~is~ Causative-Directive 
e.g. -hambisa ‘make go, drive’, of. -hamba ‘ walk, 
function ' 
35]/e -1£- Supplementative 
e.g. -khaulezigg ‘ hasten more’, of. -khauleza ‘ hasten’ 
33i/e -1sis- Excessive 
e.g. -hambisisa ‘go very fast’, cf. -hamba ‘walk, 
function ’ 
49 -k- Neuter 


e.g. -fuduka ‘change residence’, of. -fuduse ' make 
change residence ' 


4i/e 


b5l/e 


55a 


55n/o ' 


650 


408 
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-ek- 
e.g. -thandekg ' be lovable ', of. -thanda ‘love’ 
~ak(al)- 


e.g. -bonakala ‘ be visible’, cf. -bona ‘ seo’ 
~uke 
e.g. -Sombulukg ' be unwound ’, of. -sombulula ‘ unwind’ 
Does not occur in Southern Bantu but of. Ganda -ikik-/ 
~akak-/-ukuk- 
sis 
e.g. -nqumia ‘out off’, cf. ideo. nqum ‘ of cutting off a 
piece ° 
-el- 
e.g. -thengela ‘ buy for’, of. -thenga ' buy ’ 
«als 
e.g. -libala ' forget’ and in -akela, -Ophala 
-ul- 
e.g. -thuthula ‘ carry off wholly’, of. -thutha ‘ carry off 
(goods) ° 
-elel- 


e.g. -Sikelela ‘ out up’, of. -aika ‘ out’ 
-alal- 


e.g. -fumbalala ' be in a heap’, of. -tumba ‘ heap up’ 


-ulul- 
e.g. -hlambulula ‘cleanse fully, punfy', cf. -hlamba 
* wash ' 
-3-/-(y)8- 
e.g. -godusa ' send home’, of. -goduka ‘ go home’ 
-g-/-(y)z- 
e.g. -fudumeza ‘ make warm ’, cf. -fudumala ' be warm’ 
-W-/-iw- 
e.g. -bonwa ' be seen’, of. -bong ‘ see ' 
-In« 
-anl- 
e.g. «khothama ‘ kneel ’ 
-80- 


e.g. -bonana ' see each other ’, of. -bona ‘ see’ 
Does not occur in Xhosa 


-akal- 
e.g. -vakala ‘ be audible, sound, be intelligible ', of. -(i) va 
‘hoar’ 
-ezel- 
e.g. -bambezela ‘ delay, hold on unduly long ’, of. -bamba 
‘hold, catch ’ 
-akan-= 


No examplos 


The interchange extensions 
/ambesa ^ cover oneself with a blankot/adorn; give presents to 


ambatha/ 
goduka / 
thwala / 


/godusa go home/send home 
/thwesa carry on the head/orown 


combuluka/combulula/ be disentangled, disentangle 
/vusa get up, spring up from hiding/awaken somebody, alert somebody 


vuka/ 


Neutor-Direotive 


Neuter-Static 
(of. below) 


Neuter-Reversive 


Applied 


Applied-Direotive 
Applied Statio 
Applied- Reversive 
Intensified Applied- 


Directive 


Intensified Applied- 
Statio 


Intensified Applied- 


Reversive 


Pi ofo-Causative 


Passive 


Positional(-Static) 


Reciprocal(-Static) 


Neuter/Applied-Statio 


Durativo 


Associativo 
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othuka/ /othusa get a fright/give a fright 
/vela/veza make an appearance, come out to view, come from/bring out, show, 
produce to view 


The Bantu extensions (Simple) 

On the basis of our study of the extensions and of their range in the various Bantu 
languages we may now consider the common Bantu extensions for the range of our languages. 
These are as follows: 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (8) (6) 


No. Ø i/e a u/o Descriptive term 

1 *-p- Denominative 

2 (*t) *-at- Contactive 
3 (*ky) *-iky- Causative 
93 *- -/*-aky- Excessive, Intensified Causative 

4 *-k- *-]k- *-ak- *-uk- Neuter (Directive/Static/Reversive) 
44 *-[kik- +-akak-  *-ukuk-  Jntensifled Neuter (Direotive/Static/ 

Reversive) 

5 *.|- tajl- *-al- *-ul- Applied (Directive,/Static/Reversive) 

55 *ilil- *-alal- ^ *-ulul- Intensified Applied (Directive/Static/ 
Reversive) 

6 (“By) *-y- Proto-Causative 

T (*gw) taw- *-Ww- Passive 

8 *-m- *-am- Positional 

9 (*n) *-an- Reciprocal 
10 ( ‘ng) *-Ang- Extensive 
The Bantu extensions (Composite) 
11(10/9) *-angan- Extensive 

*akany- (So., Xh.) Associative 

65(5/6) 4 -elyel- Durative 
45 *-akal- Neutor/Applied 


The Bantu interchange extensions must largely be stated in terms of the 
vocabulary in which they occur. The fact that ‘wear’, ‘open’, ‘carry on 
the head ’, and a few others regularly appear in a series over the languages 1s 
not insignificant. Other words of this type in other Bantu languages are 
e.g. the word ‘see’ with a perfect form of an irregular kind -mona/-mwene 
besides -munine. 

Another oddity that is worthy of mention in terms of Common Bantu is 
the comparison of a set of words in Tswana and Sotho. 


put (Sotho) -bea, -beha (Tswana) -baya 

give -nea, -neha -naya 

cook ~apea, -apeha “~apaya 
Concluding remarks 


The order of the extensions and their syntactical powers have not been 
considered in this paper as the material is vast and as its presentation would 
involve us in a discussion of our particular version of descriptive syntactical 
analysis which differs quite considerably in its results from Doke’s description 
of the adverb and quite considerably in its intention from Chomsky’s syntactical 
presentation. 


REVIEWS 


Beno RormENBERG: Timna: valley of 
the Biblical copper mines. (New 
Aspects of Antiquity.) 248 pp. + 
errata slip. [London]: Thames and 
Hudson, 1972. £6. 


At a time when the frontiers of archaeological 
exploration are being rapidly pushed forward 
into the distant regions of Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, Muscat, Oman, and the like, it is 
sometimes forgotten that there are large parts 
of the nearer Middle Hast—Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Palestine—which are still a en- 
tirely unknown. Since 1956 the author of this 
excellent book, Dr. Beno Rothenberg of Tel- 
Aviv University, has been proving this point 
for Sinai and for the Negev of Israel, areas 
which, despite their proximity to Egypt and 
Palestine, and despite them interest to Biblical 
scholars on the track of the Exodus, have 
usually been dismissed by archaeologists as too 
inhospitable for settlement. The sporadic 
researches of Petrie in Sinai and the surveys of 
Glueck in the Negev have indeed already shown 
this judgement to be unfounded, but it has 
taken the systematic field-work of Rothenberg 
and his colleagues, which has added over 650 
new sites to the archaeological map, to prove 
the real historical role and importance of this 
bridge between Egypt and the Levant. 

The present volume is not concerned with 
the totahty of this field-work, but solely with 
a number of sites in the Timna valley, on the 
western side of the Wadi Arabah some 60 km. 
north of Elat. This is one of several localities in 
the Arabah where easily accessible copper 
deposits (mainly silicates, found in the ‘ Middle 
White’ sandstones of the Mesozoic deposits) 
have attracted man from as early as the fourth 
millennium B.0. The earliest sites described by 
Rothenberg—small habitation and industrial 
sites, including a mine and a simple smelting 
furnace—are attributed by him on the basis of 
pottery and flint implements to the Chalcolithio 
period. None of the pottery 18 published in this 
book, but the few implements illustrated 
certainly have affinities with the material from 
Ghassulian sites near Beersheba, as the author 
states, and there can be no doubt that this 
mining activity in the Arabah must be seen as 
part of the highly developed metallurgical 
industry of the Ghassulian culture. Rothenberg 
does not disouss this aspect of his discoveries, 
but it is perhaps one of the most important 
recent additions to knowledge of the Chaloo- 
lithic in the Levant, since the oxploitation 
of the Arabah mines may well provide an 
explanation for the surprisingly sudden 
appearance in central and southern Palestine 


of the Ghassulian oulture, a oulture which 18, 
moreover, generally considered to be foreign to 
Palestine. 

The Timna mines were, it scoms, abandoned 
after the Chaloohthio period and not reopened 
until the end of the Late Bronze Age, almost 
two millennia later. Such a long break is 
surprising, and it would have been interesting 
to have Rothenberg’s views on ita causes and 
implications. Is olimatic change involved 
(unlikely, since the adjacent Sinai Peninsula 
has many sites of the Intermediate EB-MB 
period, at the end of the third millennium), or 
are fluctuations in the ancient world copper 
market more responsible ? Analysis of objects 
from Kafr Monash in Israel has certainly shown 
that copper of north Syrian or Anatolian origin 
was being used by the metallurgists of the 
Karly Bronze Age in Palestine, and the develop- 
ment of international trade may have rendered 
the exploitation of the local Arabah mines no 
longer necessary. 

The second, and major, period of occupation 
at Timna ia dated by Rothenberg to the 
fourteenth-twelfth centuries B.o. The remains 
of the complete sequence of metallurgical 
activities, from mining through smelting to 
casting, have been investigated, and are 
described in detail, with additional data 
regarding ores and technical processes being 
given in & separate chapter at the end of tho 
book. This is perhaps the most comprehensive 
account of such industrial activity, based on 
archaeological evidence, that we have for pre- 
Classical antiquity, and ıt will be of immense 
value for the historian of technology. Equally 
valuable for more traditional archaeologists 
wil be Rothenberg's description of the con- 
temporary cultio remains, including a ' high 
place ', two unique groups of rock engravings, 
and (most important of all) a small shrine 
dedicated (judging from the number of repre- 
sentations of that goddess) to Hathor. It was 
the excavation of this shrine, with its 
apparently olear stratigraphy and its more 
than 10,000 objects, many of them imascribed 
Egyptian amulets and votive offerings, which 
provided the basis both for Rothenberg’s 
attribution of the renewed Timna mining 
activity to Egyptian enterprise and organi- 
zation, and for his dating of this activity to the 
nineteenth and twentieth dynasties, since the 
earliest inscribed objects bore the name of Seti 
I and the latest that of Ramesses V. With both 
of these conclusions there can in general be 
little argument, though there is no doubt room 
for much discussion on detail. This reviewer 
would question, for example, Rothenberg’s 
dating of the earliest Midianite pamted pottery 
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at Timna, and so of the town sites in north- 
western Arabia where it also appears, to the 
fourteenth century (p. 182). This ware 
apparently does not ocour in the lowest phase 
of the Hathor shrine (pp. 154—5), which itself 
need not, on the evidence of the Seti I objects, 
be earlier than the very end of that century at 
the earliest. It would surely be safer to ascribe 
the appearance of the Midianite ware to the 
thirteenth century. The difference may be only 
of a few decades, but any attempt to corre- 
late the stages of Midianite expansion with 
Egyptian history must depend upon as precise 
a chronology as possible. Similarly, m review- 
ing Rothenberg’s pottery evidence, it is pos- 
sible to suggest that some of his * normal ' Iron 
Age sherds are a century or so lower in date 
than he indicates: eleventh century rather than 
twelfth. However, he is clearly right in saying 
that there is nothing of the tenth century at 
Timna; whatever else they were, these are 
certainly not King Solomon’s mines. 

It is a measure of the importance of this book 
and of the research it embodies that scholarly 
discussion will revolve around it for years to 
come. For the professional archaeologist it will 
be superseded eventually by the final report of 
the field-work, but for the interested, educated 
layman, for whom it is primarily intended, it 
will be a continuing source of information and 
enjoyment. Rothenberg tells the story of hus 
work with great olarity, and the account is 
lavishly illustrated with excellent photographs 
in colour and monochrome and with superb 
line drawings. The author is the first to 
acknowledge the help he has received from 
expert assistante both in the field and in the 
laboratory and library, and perhaps the most 
striking thing about this volume is that it is 
so obviously the record of a combined effort on 
the part of a team of dedicated specialists. 
Rothenberg deserves all praise for bringing 
together this team, for leading it through a 
research project of outstanding importance, 
and for presenting this preliminary account of 
that research in so attractive and compelling a 
fashion. 

PETER J. PABR 


JOSEPH BLENKINSOPP: Gibeon and 
Israel: the role of Gibeon and the 
Gtbeonttes in the political and religious 
history of early Israel. (Society for 
Old Testament Study Monograph 
Seres, 2. xi, 152 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1972. £3.60. 


The critical reconstruction of the early 
history of Israelite tribes has of recent years 
become 80 fashionable as almost to constitute a 
Gattung within scholarly literature on the Old 
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Testament. Dr. Blenkinsopp's study could 
fairly be assigned to that category, though the 
subjects of his inquiry are a non-Israehte com- 
munity and ite cities and sanctuaries. A casual 
consideration of the Biblical records might 
suggest that the materials available for such 
a reconstruction are exiguous; but they have 
been augmented by modern topographical 
investigation, from the time of Edward 
Robinson onwards, and, more particularly, by 
the important results of the excavations at el- 
Jib directed by J. B. Pritchard. When to these 
data there are added inferences from the topo- 
graphical and genealogical lists in various parts 
of the Old Testament and a certain amount of 
imaginative conjecture, the resulting pioture 
fills a sizeable canvas, even if the outlines are 
blurred in places. 

Such blurring is evident, understandably, in 
the attempt to establish the ethnic identity of 
the Gibeonites, which involves a disoussion of 
the view that Hivites should be equated with 
Horites (Hurrians). Where the philological 
evidence is dubious and the archaeological 
evidence inconclusive, 16 is not surprising that 
theories diverge, or that, after surveying 
critically the hypotheses of de Vaux, Albright, 
Speiser, Mendenhall, and others, Blenkinsopp 
concludes, somewhat vaguely, that, though 
Hivites should not be equated with Horites 
(Hurrians), they probably ‘represented a 
separate group having affinities with the 
Hurrians rather than a term [sic] synonymous 
with them or one of several subdivisions’ (p. 21). 

In the subsequent chapters of the mono- 
graph, which deal with the Gibeonite-Israelite 
treaty, the battle of Gibeon, the Gibeonite 
cities during the period of the Judges and of 
Saul, Gibeon and the Ark, the reigns of David 
and Solomon, and the references to the 
Gibeonite sanctuary in later sources, Blenkir.- 
sopp shows considerable skill and subtlety in 
his handling of the often fragmentary evidence ; 
but the reader is left wondering what degree of 
probability may be ascribed to conclusions 
reached from premises which are sometimes 
insecure by way of arguments in which there 
are often week links. Indeed, the value of the 
monograph lies not so muoh in the author's 
success in establishing well based and clearly 
defined results, as in the imaginative resource- 
fulness with which he suggeste rather than 
demonstrates connexions between items of 
ovidence which might otherwise be supposed to 
be disconnected. 

Blenkinsopp's brief account of critical 
analyses of the Gibeonite-Israelite treaty 
narrative shows how bewilderingly divergent 
they are. He himself assumes (reasonably) 
that it has a historical foundation, and that 
this has been overlaid by apologetic and 
actiological features; but since he does not 
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offer any more detailed analysis of his own, his 
subsequent conclusions (e.g. that the treaty 
was made with Benjamin or with groups which 
later came to form Benjamin) are not securely 
linked to the Brblical text, though they derive 
some support from other considerations. The 
similarities to which he draws attention between 
Joshua ix and Genesis xxxiv (where a com- 
munity ruled by a Hivite prince seeks and 
obtains à treaty relationship with the sons of 
Jacob) are striking; but his suggestion, that 
both incidents may be dated towards the end 
of, or soon after, the Amarna period, cannot be 
much more than a surmise. 

The least convincing part of the work is the 
discussion of the battle of Gibeon and ita sequel. 
Blenkinsopp’s arguments against the historicity 
of Joshua’s part in the campaign are notably 
lacking in cogency. Neither the theological 
importance which Joshua 18 said to have in the 
Deuteronomistio soheme of history, nor the 
alleged pervasive presence of Holy War 
‘ideology ' in the chapter can by themselves 
give any but the feeblest support to the 
removal of Joshua’s name from the record. 
The return to the camp at Gilgal (x, 15) is a 
generally recognized difficulty in the narrative; 
but the elimination of Joshua is not the only 
or the most obvious solution to it. Further, the 
&bsence of any reference to him in the very 
brief quotation from the Book of Yashar is a 
faot of the utmost insignificance. Incidentally, 
there is a curious confusion in Blenkinsopp’s 
citation (p. 44) of the terminology used in the 
quotation and the commentary (x, 12 ff.). His 
further suggeetion, that the quotation records 
an appeal to the solar deity of Gibeon and the 
lunar deity of Aijalon to take no part in the 
battle but to leave the issue in Yahweh's 
hands, seems less likely than the interpreta- 
tions which he rejects. 

The history of Gibeon in the latter part of 
the age of the Judges and in the early monarchy 
is linked by Blenkinsopp with the Ark and the 
house of Saul. By an extremely intricate 
argument he maintains (a) that during the 
period before David transferred the Ark to 
Jerusalem it was resident not at Kuriath- 
jearim but at Gibeon or at the nearby 
Gibeonite central sanctuary (to be identified 
with Nebi Samwil), (b) that Saul’s action 
against the Gibeonites was part of a campaign 
to make Gibeon his capital, and (c) that both 
these points have been obscured because of 
Judahite prejudice against the house of Saul 
and Jerusalemite prejudice against the great 
high plaoe of Gibeon. 

The references to Gibeon and the Gibeoniteae 
in the records of the reigns of David and 
Solomon are for the most part taken by 
Blenkinsopp as providing confirmation of 
hypotheses whioh he has advanced in earlier 
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chapters. In a closing chapter he collects and 
discusses the allusions to Gibeon in the later 
sources. 

Some minor blemishes may be noted. On 
p. 49 'Arinna' is used as a divine name 
instead of as a place-name. The statement 
(p. 54, foot, and n. 8 to ch. v) that the fact that 
Saul and David had sons whose names included 
the element ‘ Baal ' indicates that these kings 
were not loyal Yehwists is baseless. On p. 55 
1b is asserted that 1 Sam. iv, 1b-7, 1 1s later 
than 1 Sam. i-u; but no supporting evidence 
is provided. The discussion of 1 Sam. vi, 
18b-19, on pp. 74 ff. is so compressed as to be 
confusing, and, moreover, does not show 
clearly how Blenkinsopp solves the textual 
problem. The reviewer has also noted several 
incorrect references to Scripture. Finally, the 
general observation may be made that in a 
work in which speoulative hypothesis plays so 
large & part, it would have been a help to the 
reader to have, at various stages in the argu- 
ment, an explicit statement of what the author 
regards as established with a fair degree of 
probability and what remains an unsub- 
stantiated possibility. 

G. W. ANDERSON 


J. V. KixNizR& WiLsoN: The Nimrud 
wine lists: a study of men and 
administration at the Assyrian capital 
in the eighth century, B.c. (Cuneiform 
Texts from Nimrud, 1.) xix, 169 pp., 
54 plates. London: British School of 
Archaeology in Iraq, 1972. £5. 


Among the many ouneiform tablets un- 
earthed by the excavations of the British 
School of Archaeology in Iraq at Nimrud one 
group merited special consideration, since it is 
a small archive. It records the issue of wine 
to members of the Assyrian royal household, 
among which persons numerous craftsmen are 
included who served the king in their pro- 
fessional capacity and lived at the king’s 
expense. A few related tablets record the 
similar issue of rations of bread. They are 
datable to the first few decades of the eighth 
century B.C. and provide basio material for the 
reconstruction of the administration of the 
Assyrian capital and court at this period. The 
previously known material of similar content 
(though none of it dealing with wine rations) 
is from Nineveh, is of later date, and was not 
recovered, or at least was not recorded as 
recovered, in archival groups. This Ninevite 
material, though largely published by C. H. W. 
Johns in his Assyrian deeds and documents 
(4 vols., 1898-1923), does not therefore provide 
the same potential. Kinnier Wilson, who was 
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present when much of the Nimrud wine archive 
was oxcavated, has given us here a full edition 
of this important material. The tablets are 
presented in clear copies (54 plates), the trans- 
literations ocoupy 30 pp., but most of the 
book is devoted to a wide-ranging discussion 
of the administration of the Assyrian capital 
in Late Assyrian times, in all 104 pp. The 
world of scholarship is indebted to the author 
for this rich presentation. 

A reviewer's task has been somewhat pre- 
empted by the foreword of Sir Max Mallowan, 
which amounts to a nine-page critical review. 
It adds a few archaeological details and then 
surveys the presentation of the cuneiform 
material, offering criticisms of certain philo- 
logical details and concluding that while 
important materials have been made available, 
many of the general conolusions are neces- 
sarily tentative at this stage of research. The 
present reviewer cannot differ from this judge- 
ment, and so far as the tentative character of 
the attempted reconstruction is concerned, 
the author grants this quite specifically him- 
self. 
The tame is certainly not ripe for a definitive 
statement of what is known of the organi- 
gation of the Assyrian capital. The great body 
of material published by Johns still needs much 
work, especially collation, before it can be used 
with confidence. The vast corpus of Late 
Assyrian letters given in R. F. Harper's 
Assyrian and Babylonian lettera (14 vol., 1892- 
1914) is somewhat inaccessible for the moment 
in that, thanks to the work of Deller and his 
former student Parpola, many joins have been 
made, which are mostly as yet unpublished, 
and a study of the language has been under- 
taken that 1s not yet completed, but what is 
known shows that much more accurate trans- 
lations will be possible in due course. Further, 
two whole volumes of other Nimrud texts are 
in the press at the moment, from J. N. Postgate. 
Indeed, one small body of texts about wine can 
often only pose but not answer questions about 
the larger whole. 

It was indeed an act of oritical discernment 
on the author's part to have realized that an 
edition of these texts 18 only possible on the 
basis of wider studies. In the past too many 
scholars have been content to publish copies, 
transliterations, and translations with anno- 
tations, and to think that there the task ended. 
But how, to take this case, can the terms for 
officinis be rendered unless their function in 
their civilization is understood ? To this end 
the author has gathered together a fair 
selection of the relevant material, not only from 
Late Assyria, but from the whole range of 
ancient Mesopotamia. One might wonder if a 
more selective approach would not have been 
better. A complete name list for the wine liste 
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would have helped later prosopographio 
studies, and this would have raised the question 
of the precise forms of many of these personal 
names. (Should one read -ah-iddin or -aba- 
iddina ?) There is no body of contemporary 
letters ın which to find the officials named in 
the wine lists, but it has long been known that 
some of the officials’ seals survive from these 
decades, e.g. see A. Moortgat, Vor derastatiscne 
Rollsiegel (Berlin, 1940), no. 596, which 
belonged to the Ja ré of Mannu-ki-Assur, who 
was jisau in 793 B.o. Also many will regret the 
occasionally subjective and personal, and even 
whimsical conclusions which are drawn. One 
extreme example may illustrate what is meant. 
On p. 45 the author seeks to demonstrate that 
the Assyrian royal officers called rabáni may 
have had a building of their own for a residencs. 
The 34th year name of Bamau-iluna of Babylon 
is quoted in support of this: mu é.gal nam. 
nun.na é.hé.du; ki.tu’ nam.lugal.la.na mu.un. 
[dü.a]. This is rendered: ‘Year in which 
(Samsu-iluna) built the emirs’ palace, ''the 
palace which could worthily have been the 
seat of his own kingship ™ °. Now, nun 1s rubh, 
not rabú, and egal namnuna is therefore 
literally * palace of lordship’, or more freely 
‘lordly palace ’, as correctly given by Ungnad 
in RLA, 11, 185. Even if one grants the author’s 
view that the name or title of the palace 
extends to .na, considerable syntaotical pro- 
blems are created by the rendering proposed, 
but even so everything depends on ‘ could have 
been’, which the translator has freely added. 
This year name certainly refers to the building 
of Samsu-iluna’s own palace, and though there 
could be doubts about the precise meaning of 
é.hé.du,, the rest is clear: ‘ the year in which 
(Samsu-iluna) built the lordly palace Ebedu, 
his royal abode’, and has nothing to do with 
‘emus’. 

Thus major new materials have been given 
us, and attention has been drawn to the pro- 
blems of a field which has been neglected 
hitherto. 

W. G. LAMBHET 


BERHANOU ÅBBEBE: volution de la 
propriété foncière au Choa (Éthiopie) 
du règne de Ménélik à la constitution 
de 1931. (Bibliothéque de l'École des 
Langues Orientales Vivantes, XXIII.) 
xxiv, 270 pp. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 
1971. 


This is a comprehensive account of the 
traditional land system of Shoa and its 
evolution up to the constitution of 1931, based 
primarily upon the Zekra nagar of Balim- 
b&rís M&htama Sellas& and the Ya-liyopyd 
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marélennad geber sem of Ato Gabra-Wald 
Engeda Warq. The land system of Ethiopia 
18 extremely complex and differs from province 
to province. Although the author from time to 
time suggests parallels between the Ethiopian 
system and medieval European land systems, 
he shows that 1t is not to be explained in terms 
of these and is sus generis, having ita roote in 
the economic and social conditions of Ethiopia, 
as Richard Pankhurst has pointed out in his 
State and land in Ethiopian history (a book, 
which is, strangely enough, omitted from the 
author’s bibliography, although it was pub- 
lished in 1968). 

The author takes the characteristic feature 
of the Ethiopian land system to be the dis- 
association of the absolute title to the land, 
which vested in the state or the emperor, and 
usufruotuary rights. The former carried with it 
the right to levy taxes or to assign them to a 
third party and to grant immunities, while the 
latter carried with 1t the right to dispose of the 
produce of the land and to transmit or alienate 
the right to the usufruct. Part 1 disougses state 
land, ite administration, and the assignment on 
it of rights to third parties and the variety of 
intermediary tenures set up in this way, while 
part 1r discusses the position of those who 
enjoyed usufructuary rights to the land which 
they occupied, the classiflcation of individual 
holdings, and the taxes, dues, and services to 
which the gabbár was subject, and his rights. 
Since the taxes on these lands could be assigned 
to a third party also and tax immunities 
granted to thar holders this arrangement 
inevitably involves a certain confusion and 
some repetition. The author does not olearly 
analyse the nature of the various rights in 
land as distinot from therighta of usage enjoyed 
by those who held the land or those to whom it 
or ite taxes were assigned. At times he would 
seem to question the existence of private 
property inland; while at others he states that 
the characteristic feature of landownership in 
Shoa was ite individual character as opposed to 
ita collective character in other provinces. 
This confusion perhaps, derives from the fact 
that the sovereign’s righte in theory were all. 
embracing but that in practice they did not 
preclude the existence of private property in 
land. The assignment of the right to collect 
the taxes in return for the performance of 
certain official functions, the rights, immunities, 
and obligations of the assignees, and the 
allocation of state lands for the upkeep of the 
court are discussed in detail, and the author 
shows how the land tenure system was used to 
promote the loyalty of the nobles, to expand 
the cultivation of the land, and to provide for 
the army. He also discusses the attachment 
of the taxpayers to the service of the army, the 
administration, and the church, and the ele- 
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ment of subjection involved thereby. He 
underlines the important part played by the 
church in the evolution of land tenure in Shoa 
and shows that the fiscal and other rights of 
the church in relation to the land tended to 
become permanent and contributed to the 
emergence of important clerical families. He 
makes the further point that the position of the 
gabbür who paid taxes to the church (instead 
of to the state) tended to be economieally more 
favourable, although the attachment of the 
gabbür to the service of the churoh and the 
conversion of dues into labour service which 
often took place carried with ıt an element of 
subjection. He also discusses the procedure 
known as 8iso, by which one-third of the land 
brought by an individual under cultivation was 
converted into private property with rights of 
hereditary transmission, and considers this 
procedure to have been of key importance in 
the evolution of the agrarian structure of Shoa. 


ANN K. 8. LAMBTON 


Max ScHLOESSINGER (ed.): The Ansüb 
al-ashraf of al-Baladhuyt. Vol. w A. 
Revised and annotated by M. J. Kister. 
(Institute of Asian and African 
Studies, Hebrew University, Jerusa- 
lem.) xxu, 98, 291, [4] pp. Jerusalem : 
Magnes Press, Hebrew University, 
1971. 


Already al-Bal&dhuri's Ansab begins to have 
a tortuous history of publication. As it is a 
most extensive work, only ‘slightly smaller 
than the Ta'rikh of Tabari' (Goitein, 1938), 
both important and attractive to scholars, 
this history may yet become stil more 
involved. The Arabists of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity have published sections chronologically in 
reverse order—Qoitein produced Vol. v ın 1936 
and Schloessinger Vol. rvB in 1938—both 
volumes of the Jerusalem edition have beon 
pirated in the Middle East (and the reviewer's 
copies were purchased at Beirut in 1969). Vol. 
IvA has now appeared in Jerusalem many years 
after Schloessinger commenced working on rt. 
Meanwhile Dr. Muhammad Hamidullah has 
published the first part of the Ansáb in Carro in 
1959, but there have been some criticisms of 
this edition. Further details of the Ansab are 
to be found in F. Sezgin, GAS, 1, 320 f. Now 
the Arabista of the American University of 
Beirut plan to publish the entire work utilizing 
a MS examined by Professor Ihsàn ‘Abbas in 
Morocoo. 

Professor Goitein recounts in his prefaoe to 
IvA the manifold obstacles that impeded 
publication of Schloessinger’s text, almost 
ready for press when he died in 1944. Since 
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then Professor Kister has worked into the 
apparatus criticus no less than 80 additional 
sources—which in part indicates the great 
expansion of Arabio studies that has taken 
place since the second World War. His 
formidable list of sources, some 22 pp., 
including a number of MSS, is evidence of 
both the breadth and depth of his tradition— 
his addenda include further sources still. 
Presumably, however, he did not attempt to 
alter the Schloessinger references to the von 
Kremer edition of al-Waqidi to the more recent 
edition of J. M. B. Jones. The layout of the 
notes follows that of the earlier two volumes, 
but Kister has modestly refrained from dis- 
tinguishing his own additions to Schloessinger's 

material. Indexes of the names of places and 
persons have been prepared by David Semah. 

Though the volume has in general an elegant 
appearanoe, the fount used is not altogether 
satisfactory especially where the placing of 
vowels and other signs in relation to the letters 
is concerned. A few small slips need correction 
notes: p. 61, read Amari; text, p. 5, l. 1, read 
shawás $'&; p. 7,1. 16, ‘an for ghan; the common 
printer's error of inserting a hamzah where & 
waslah is required, pp. 109, I. 3, 157, 1. 11, 212, 
ll. 2, 3; on p. 180, l. 18, might not i'tazàá 
‘azwata-ha be better than ightaza ghazwata-hà, 
though the latter is possible ? 

Al-Baladhuri, though prefacing his aneodotes 
by isnüds, one of his commonest authorities 
being al-Madá'inI, somehow weaves them 
skilfully into a coherent tale even if his history 
18 & Collection of separate pieces. To read al- 
Bal&dhurls mosaic account of Mu'lwiyah is 
to be impressed by the justice of the view 
which regards him as one of the most objec- 
tive histonans of the early Islamic period. 
Mu‘awiyah emerges as a live, strong person- 
ality, not, it is true, always appearing in a 
favourable light, but treated fairly, a strong 
and forceful man, yet endowed with very 
real Aim, i.e. with forbearance and tact 
when coping with tribal politics. Mu‘aéwiyah 
character-wise as he is represented here, con- 
trasta powerfully with the plaster saint figure 
which Arab historians have made of ‘Ali. 
Ziyád b. Abi-hi also comes out well—as an 
energetic tough administrator. Innumerable 
httle touches and whole incidents portray 
Umayyad society possibly better than any 
other early history. In all its aspects this 
society is still very Arabian. There are quite 
a few informative administrative details, 
including the way in which the cities of the 
Arabians in southern Iraq developed, regula- 
tions for the markets, etc. Some of the law as 
administered by Ziyād seems quite like South 
Arabian Tüghüt, the customary law of the 
tribes, though ıt may have perhaps gone out 
of sharr ah. 
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To produce so well-documented an edition 
as this is of the entire Ansab will be a challenge 
to the Beirut editors but a task certainly well 
within thoir competence. 

B. B. SERJEANT 


SAdD ‘App AL-FATTAH ‘AsHor (ed.): 
Die Chronk des Ibn ad-Dawadam. 
Siebter Teil. Der Bericht uber die 
Ayyubiden. (Deutsches Archaolo- 
gisches Institut Kairo. Quellen zur 
Geschichte des Islamischen Agyptens, 
Bd. lg. xu, 454, [20] pp. Freiburg/ 
Br.: in Kommission bei Schwarz, 
1972. DM 46. 


The publication of this seventh volume of 
Ibn al-Dawadari’s ehroniole fills the hiatus 
between his account of the Fatimids (edited 
by al-Munağğid and published in 1961) and 
that of the early Mamlük sultans (edited by 
Haarmann and published in 1971) The 
present volume follows the model of ite 
predecessors. The editor has provided a good 
text with a critical apparatus, and an mtro- 
duction in both Arabic and German. The 
actual content of this volume 1s of leas value to 
the historian than that of the eighth and ninth 
volumes, since none of the information 18 
derived from the memory of the chronicler 
himself, while his father was born only very 
late in the period covered. Although Ibn al- 
Dawüd&rl mentions as one of his informants & 
late Ayyübid prince, al-Malik al-Kamil Nasir 
al-Din Muhammad (d. 727/1320—7), whom the 
Mamlük sultan al-‘Adil Kitbugha appointed an 
amir tablkhdnah at Damascus in 696/1296, the 
importance of his contribution to this volume 
is doubtful. He is cited on the origins of the 
Ayyübids, but among the data he provides is 
an alleged prophecy to Saladin whioh pre- 
figures the future greatness of al-Nagir 
Muhammad b. Qal&win—the master of both 
Ibn al-Dawadari and al-Malik al-Kimil. This 
dubious and tendentious anecdote appears 
twice in the chronicle; in this volume at pp. 
8-9, and in Bd. vim, pp. 275-68, where it is one 
of four marvellous signs associated with the 
coming of al-Nàsir Muhammad. Here two 
minor points may be mentioned in passing. 
First, this late Ayyübid al-Malik al-KAmil was 
the grandson, not of the sultan al-Sálih Ayyüb 
of Egypt, as Haarmann states at p. 21 of his 
introduction to Bd. vim of this chronicle, but 
of al-Sélth IsmA'] of Damascus, as the same 
author rightly shows in his Quellenstudien sur 
frühen Mamlukenzeit, p. 229, n. 3 and 4. 
Secondly, the index to the present volume 
conflates this al-Malik al-Kümil and the 
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Ayyubid sultan al-Malik al:Kamil of Egypt in 
& single entry. 

This volume offers more evidenoe on a pro- 
blem discussed by Haarmann in his intro- 
duction to Bd. vim, pp. 12-14, and in his 
Quellenstudien, 63-6. This ıs the identity of 
the chroniclers paternal grandfather. Ibn 
al-Dawadiri claimed to be the grandson of 
‘Izz al-Din Aybak al-Alu‘azzami, the governor 
of Sarkhad in Hawràn from 611/1214 to 644/ 
1240, when he was disgraced and 1mprisoned by 
the sultan al-Salik Ayyub. This assertion had 
already aroused the suspicions of al-Munaffid, 
who in his mtroduction to Bd vi of the 
chronicle (p. 4) pointed out that whereas 
the ex-governor of Sarkhad was buried in 
Damascus, Ibn al-Dawadari mentions that 
his grandparents were buried at Adhra'àt. 
Haarmann adduced other grounds of suspicion. 
An authentic son of Aybak is known to have 
died in 654/1256, and Haarmann regarded it as 
impossible (or at least * kaum moglich ’) that 
‘Abdallah, Ibn al-DawüdárT's father, who died 
in 713/1313, could also be a son of Aybak. A 
further, and perhaps stronger argument, is 
that when Ibn al-Dawadari first refers to 
Aybak, ın the yet unpublished first volume of 
the chronicle, he does not claim kinship with 
him. In the present volume there are two 
relevant passages, which Haarmann apparently 
did not use. In one (pp. 371-3), the chronicler 
begins with a somewhat unlikely anecdote 
telling how al-Salih Ayyüb disposed of the 
pious Aybak by the gift of a poisoned Qur'àn, 
and how Aybak took a posthumous revenge 
when al-Sálih died from the offecte of a poisoned 
saddle, which Aybak had put in his treasury 
for the sultan to confiscate. This Oriental 
variation of the theme of the shirt of Nessus 
does not sound like serious family history, and 
Ibn al-Dawüdári, usually anxious to ascribe 
material to his father, does not here indicate his 
informant. He goes on to say that among the 
members of Aybak’s slave-household sold by 
al-Salih Ayyüb was a slave-girl, pregnant with 
a child by Aybak. The child was 'Abdall&h, 
the chronicler’s father, whose career can be 
traced from his seventeenth year (684/1266) 
to his death. The weak link in the chain is 
obviously the unsubstantiated paternity of 
‘Abdallah. One's confidence in the veracity of 
the story is further undermined by a still more 
grandiose pedigree adumbrated in another 
passage (pp. 249-50). Here Ibn al-Dawadari 
mentions that in 713/1313 he was informed by 
a certain shaykh with whom he discussed 
genealogy that Aybak al-Mu'azzami (whose 
real name was Miki’il b. Bahrüm) was a 
Seljukid, descended from Alp Arslan. When 
the chronicler informed his father of this, 
* Abdali&h, who had never troubled himself to 
disclose this illustrious ancestry to his family 
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fell into a reverie, from which he emerged to 
offer yet more splendid tidings. As Aybak was 
descended from Saljiiq in the seventh genera- 
tion, so was Baljüq the seventh in descent from 
Yazdigird, the last of the Sasanians. In these 
palpable fabrications, we have clearly a 
genealogical legend, constructed to confer 
prestige on & parvenu; the details, which seem 
at first sight to impugn Haarmann’s thesis, in 
reality give it additional force. The ‘ personal 
approach’ which D. P. Little discerned in Ibn 
al-Dawadari’s work (An introduction to Alamlilk 
historiography, 18) becomes ever clearer as 
the publication of his chronicle proceeds, and 
sooner or later a reassessment of his quality 
and worth as & historian will be necessary. 


P. M. HOLT 
EwaArnLD Waaner (ed): Der Diwan des 
Abi Nuwas. Tei u. (Bibliotheca 


Islamica, Bd. 20b.) [iv], 336, [4] pp. 
Wiesbaden: in Kommission bei Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1972. DM 56. 


The first volume of Dr. Wagner’s edition of 
Abii Nuwás's Ditoin appeared as long ago as 
1958 and his next part is most welcome. The 
format and presentation of Teil u 18 markedly 
superior to that of Teil r. As the author pointa 
out, he has inserted far more taghkil—this in 
itself makes the text much easier to read—to 
gay nothing of tho bold fount by which the 
poet’s verses are distinguished from the com- 
mentary. There are several other improve- 
ments in presentation, rather less noticeable, 
which he mentions in the preface (khdtimah)— 
if one may call it so—at the end of the Arabio 
text. One further MS over and above those 
already employed has been used for notes, and 
he states that he has included more of the 
marginalia from al-Salfs text. Some further 
items of bibliography are added (but Di'bül 
should of course read Di'bil. Wagner has 
wisely had this volume looked over by two Arab 
scholars whose practised eye is naturally 
advantageous to even the most skilled 
European editor. Let not the author’s apology 
for the length of the corrections to Teil 1 
(appearing in Teil rr) deceive ns to tho acouracy 
of Teil 1, for, when checked with the text, they 
turn out to be few indeed in a volume of 327 pp. 
and do not detract from its general high 
standard. In the volume under review one 
should probably read ‘adhira-ka for ‘adhiru-ka 
(p. 5) and Airámmi must be surely a misprint 
for hwümi (p. 55). Nowadays it is usual to 
put all footnotes where possible into Arabio; 
the expense of using roman letters to designate 
each MS used is unnecessary and must add to 
printing costs. 
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Abū Nuwās’s poetry is too well known to 
require much comment, yet one cannot but 
be impressed again by his virile and flexible 
use of language. His obscenities range from 
vituperative puerility to the witty well-turned 
phrase, and one alliterative unquotable line 
18 in ita way admirable, Attempts in fairly 
recent years to psychoanalyse Abū Nuwas in 
order to explain his deviations are probably of 
little real value in studying this aspect of his 
poetry—rather he would appear to have moved 
in circles where his attitudes were the accepted 
norm and one has only to think of Abü'l- 
Qasim and Shábughti to form some concep- 
tion of the society Abu Nuwas frequented. 
Typically penitence may have come to him 
with age for in the Zuhdiyat ' ascetic’ poems 
he says, Lillahi da:ru ’Lshaibt min wā'iz-in 
wa-nisth-in law haziya 'l-ndsihu ‘ white hair 
18 à Splendid preacher to one’. 

Much of this volume is given over to Abū 
Nuwüs's satire on tribes and settled Arabs 
about Basrah, of Aghraf, Sadah, and 'ulama', 
poets, and people of low degree (akhu al-nas). 
He attacks persons of consequence fairly fre- 
quently, as having some Nabati, i.e. Aramaean 
blood, in a way reminiscent of Di‘bil’s attitude 
to the Nabat. He is particularly interesting 
when he satirizes the mugatyins, not à very 
reputable group in the community. Quite 
frequently the poet introduces foreign words— 
many Persian terms, notably in the technical 
vocabulary of hawking. There are some 
Aramaic words, a word specifically said to be 
Baghdad dialect (p. 77), even an Indian and a 
Coptic word. A Sindi girl pronounces jim as 
zi. While Abū Nuwüs is remembered, as 
often as not, for satirizing the traditional 
qasidah his hunting poems seem in some ways 
to use rich classical Arabian Arabio as well as 
the oocasional Persian term, while yet his 
poetry 18 distinct in style from Arabian hunting 
verse. The animal descriptions are specially 
interesting. 

The actual subject-matter of the verse in 
this second volume is in iteelf more attiactive 
on the whole than that in Teil 1, scurrilous as 
the poet's satire generally is. 

R. B. SERJEANT 


R. W. J. Austin (tz.): Sufis of Andalusia: 
the Rub and al-Durrat al- 
fükhirah of Ibn ‘Arabi. 173 pp. 
2 plates. London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1971. £3.50. 


The Rukh al-qude by the Andalusian mystio 
Ibn ‘Arabi was translated some 40 years ago 
into Spanish by Miguel Asin Palacios ( Vedas de 
santones andaluces : la‘ Epístola de la santidad’ 
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de Ibn ‘Arabi de Murcia, Madrid, 1933). The 
work 1s therefore not unfamiliar to Western 
readers, and a new translation requires self- 
justification, given the overwhelming mass of 
Arabic literature ag yet unavailable in Western 
languages. This is one of the possible pointe of 
criticism from which Dr. Austin’s new version 
acquits itself admirably, for the translator 
bases his work on & superior manuscript 
corrected by Ibn ‘Arabi himself, and thereby 
provides the reader with a superior translation 
that makes Asin’s pioneering effort, though 
commendable and meritorious for ita time, 
now outdated. But Austin has gone even 
further, for he has added to the texta of the 
Riih ai-quds those containing additional 
information on the lives of Andalusian mystics 
contamed in al-Durrat al-jakhirah, collatang the 
biographies from both souroes, and expanding 
the list of Andalusian Sifis from Asin’s 55 to a 
new total of 71, while at the same time he has 
judiciously omitted from his translation that 
material which was redundant. In his editorial 
selection of texts, he has demonstrated both 
his fine taste and scholarly acumen, for one of 
the main problems often faced by the trans- 
lator of Arabic works is ther frequently 
repetitive nature. If a successful series of 
Arabic classics is ever to be presented to the 
modern reader as an equivalent to the Loeb 
series for Latin and Greek (and this goal is 
highly desirable) it will have to be done with 
some editing and abridgement along the lines 
of the model of Sufis of Andalussa. 

A detailed biographical account of 71 mystics 
would be & mine of invaluable information in 
any literature. As it stands, it provides us with 
far more detailed documentation on the 
so-called ‘Spanish ’ mystics of Islam than 1s 
available for the Spanish mystics of the so- 
called ‘Christian’ Golden Age. This is 
particularly important in the case of Andalus, 
whioh in oontrast to eastern Islam, was ruled 
by a rather intransigent form of Malikism that 
did not look with great favour upon what it 
considered to be the ravings of heterodox 
Muslims. It is, after all, symptomatie that 
Ibn ‘Arabi of Murcia abandoned his nativa 
Andalus for the East, whers his true intellectual 
progeny are to be found today. 

The importance of Austin’s translation need 
hardly be emphasized. While it illuminates the 
background from which Ibn ‘Arab!’s thought 
developed—a thought that was to leave a 
lasting mark on Islam—it also sheds much 
hght on the social position of Andalusian 
Suflam in its relations with the Malik! juriste. 
In this respect one is astonished at the large 
number of Andalusian Süfis who were on the 
one hand rich men of noble family who 
renounced their wealth and position in soaety 
(Ibn ‘Arabi himself, and others on pp. 116, 121, 
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139), and on the other hand were from the 
lower olasses. Thus we have examples of 
illiterates (p. 119), labourers (p. 80), slaves 
(p. 154), vagabonds (p. 79), blacksmiths 
(p. 134), cap makers (p. 84), camomile collectors 
(pp. 114, 152), cobblers (pp. 124, 139), henna 
collectors (pp. 114, 152), kermes collectors 
(p. 140), potters (pp. 91, 128) sandal makers 
(p. 126), spmners (pp. 101, 144), tailors 
(pp. 91, 126), tanners (p. 96), and teachers 
(p. 101). Andalusian Sufism under the 
Almohads was, in sum, a movement in which 
middle-class morality had not become all- 
pervasive. The Andalusian Siifis were without 
a doubt attempting, from below, to infuse their 
religion and society with a new set of values. 
Although they were ultimately unsuccessful in 
their attempt, they provide one of the reasons 
why the Almohad movement proved unable to 
enlist the enthusiasm of the common people, 
and thus became extinct, abandoning the 
Muslim Andalusians to the Christian 
conquistadores. 

The ‘works of Ibn ‘Arabi are many and 
voluminous. Among those few that have been 
translated into Western languages, The 
Tarjuman al-ashwádq ' a collection of mystical 
odes by R. A. Nicholson (London, 1911), along 
with Austin’s new book deserve to be singled 
out. To these should be added the profound 
and stimulating analysis of the author’s 
theosophical ideas published in recent years by 
Henry Corbin (Creative imagination in the 
Süflsm of Ibn ‘Arabi. Princeton, 1969). Now 
that we have available a scholarly translation 
of the biographies of those mystics who were 
influential ın Ibn ‘Arabi’s mystical education 
and development (the ‘ positivistic back- 
ground', so to speak), along with a full 
translation of his major poetic anthology, plus 
an exhaustive analysis of his theosophy, it is 
to be hoped that some charitable soul will 
undertake the rewarding and important task of 
analysing Ibn ‘Arabi’s poetio production from a 
modern, critical, and literary viewpoint. Such 
an undertaking would undoubtedly shed new 
hght on Andalusian literary development, 
while it would also provide an rmportant study 
of the author’s mystic sensibility. 

Austin’s translation is unquestionably 
superb, and because of the manuscript he used, 
more accurate than that of Asin. Neverthcless, 
a few misprints and problems are to be 
detected here and there, and they deserve to be 
pointed out in the interests of a second 
edition. 

p. 065,1. 6: ‘longing ’, not ‘ lodging ’. 

p. 67,1. 5: *Sh&dhiliyah , not ' Shádhilliyah ’. 
p. 65, 1. 13: ‘my’, not ‘by’. 

p. 98,1. 21: insert ‘he’ after ‘ mine’. 
p. 120, 1.15: ‘ gave’, not ‘have’. 
p. 152, 1. 29: ‘ Al-Ashall ’, not * Al-Ashl ’. 
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Furthermore, it would have been illu- 
minating had the translator pointed out in a 
footnote that the verse quoted on p. 117 was 
the matla‘ of a muwashshaha by the Almoravid 
poet al-À'm& al-Tutili (see his Diwén, ed. 
Ihs&n ‘Abbés, Beirut, 1963, p. 203, 1. 1), since 
this Wlustrates how the mystics adapted secular 
love poems to their own divine purposes. Tho 
form Qastili taken by the name of Abū 
* Abdallüh al-Qastils from Cazalla is also worth 
further explanation, for 16 so happens that 
there were at least three places in Andalus with 
the name of Cazalla, from one of which the 
tenth-century Berber poet Ibn Darrāj al- 
Qastallt (not Qastili) traced his origin (see the 
discussion in the introduction to the latter's 
Diwan, ed. Mahmud ‘Alf Makkt, Damasous, 
1961). A more complete investigation might 
shed new light on the exact place of origin of 
both personages. Lastly, in the bibliography 
Austin lists Miguel Asin Palacios's name under 
Palacios (misprinted Palacious) whereas it 
should appear under the Spanish Orientalist’s 
paternal name Asín. For some strange reason, 
Asin’s Spanish translation of the Ei al-quds 
is not inoluded in the bibliography (Hispanticum 
non legitur ?). 

These observations are, of course, minor 
ones which do not detract from the over- 
whelming merits of Austin’s very scholarly 
book, not the least part of which 1s an extensive 
introduction containing a lucid account of 
Ibn ‘Arabs life and works, and of the Sufi 
doctrines. The work is a very welcome addition 
to an already burgeoning bibliography of 
English-language publications in the fleld of 
Andalusian Islam. 

JAMES T. MONROE 


K. A. C. CRESWELL: Early Muslim 
architecture. Vol. 1. Second edition. 
Umayyads, A.D. 622—750. 2 parts: 
xxxix, 372 pp., front., 110 plates; vi, 
373-684 pp., 98 plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1969. £36. 


When Professor Creswell was presented in 
1959 with the Royal Asiatic Society’s Triennial 
Gold Medal the then President (Sir Gerard 
Clauson) said, in making the presentation, 
“Professor Creswell has not only got to the 
head of his profession; he has created it’. 
Although Creswell’s published works com- 
mence in 1912, it was in particular the first 
edition of this volume, in 1932, which must 
have been in the President’s mind as the great 
act of creation, searching and fundamental 
though some of ita precursors had been. Part 
2 of that volume of Farly Muslim architecture 
followed in 1940; but another cardinal 
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strength of Creswell's scholarship lies in his 
indefatigable assiduity ın pursuit of his sub- 
ject, and besides publishing his most valuable 
Bibliography of the architecture, arts and c afte 
of {slam * in 1961 he has steadily amassed 
material towards this monumental second 
edition with an ardour which would have been 
commendable in a scholar half his age: for 
this work appeared in his ninetieth year, each 
part of it nearly as large as the original single 
volume on the Umayyad period. 

The reason for the expansion and rewriting 
is not far to seek, for while Umayyad archi- 
teoture in the 1930’s necessarily concentrated 
on Mshatt& and the mosques of Damasous and 
Jerusalem (and ıt was Creswell's scholarship at 
that time which firmly placed all three in the 
Umayyad period), there has in the last 40 
years been a vast enhancement of our know- 
ledge of the period through further discoveries 
(and who can say how much of the discovery by 
other scholars has not been the dneot result of 
Creswell’s inspiration ?). This is reflected in 
the entirely new chapters which Creswell has 
been able to add to his earlier work on such 
important structures as the Dar al-Imára at 
Küfn, the great mosque of al-Hajjij at Wisit 
(‘ the oldest mosque in Islam of which material 
remains have been found ’, he comments), the 
palace of Walid I at Minya by Lake Tiberias 
(the earliest structure in Islam to show the 
familiar stepped crenellation design of Sargonid 
and Persepolitan antecedents), the palaces of 
Jabal Says and Qasr al-Hayr al-Gharb!, the 
complex at al-Mafjar; and most important 
additions to older comments on other known 
sites, such as the oity of 'Anjar, the column- 
capitals from al-Muwaqqar which in their 
design appear to be antecedents of the more 
familiar, if enigmatic, designs from the palace 
of MshattA, the mosque of Bosra with its square 
tower now confidently identified as a minaret ; 
and also suppletory contributions all through 
to the mass of material already presented in the 
first edition. As the text has inoreased, so 
have the supporting plates and text-figures 
and plans—including some superb photographs 
of the famous facade of the palace of Mshatta 
supplied through the late Ernst Kuhnel. Very 
much of what is new in this edition represents 
the devoted work of other scholars, who were 
frequently aided or stimulated from time to 
time in their work by visits or questions from 
Creswell, and it has become increasingly 
familiar to specialists in the field; but here 
everything is presented with the great benefit 
of Creswells comments and criticisms and 
conclusions, and set out with all the relevant 
apparatus criticus, both textual and archaeo- 
logical, in the same way as Creswell presented 


1 Reviewed in BSOAS, xxv, 3, 1962, 609-10. 
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his own work. and he is, it goes without 
saying, generous in his acknowledgement. 

The familiar ‘ Creswellian method ’, which 
teachers have long tried to impose upon 
successive generations of students, makes this 
monumental work a model of clarity : Creswell 
insists on a thorough and chronological biblio- 
graphy of each work he deeoribes, including its 
exploration and excavation, and examines the 
assembled evidence, confirming or refuting as 
he proceeds, seriatim. Besides this he assembles 
the verifiable data from the monuments as they 
now stand, and illuminates them with pre- 
cedents and parallels at every turn, for form, 
structure, or decoration. He gives plans of the 
buildings wherever this is possible, accurately 
dimensioned (in many cases from his own 
measurements) and drawn, and illuminates 
everything with a photographie selection of 
superb quality. And where he can he calls in 
& specialist to contribute pointe of detail, e.g. 
on the Zodiac of Qusayr ‘Amra. The large 
section (pp. 213-372) on the mosaics of the 
Dome of the Rock and of the mosque at 
Damascus is by Alme. Gautier-van Berchem, 
who as Mile. Marguerite van Berchem con- 
tributed a corresponding section in the first 
edition. (We should notice hore that her dis- 
couraging report on the present condition of 
the foundation inscription of the Dome of tho 
Rook, with ita suggestion that modern res- 
torations have ‘corrected all the faults of 
orthography ' and thus destroyed its authen- 
ticity, has been convincingly repudiated by 
Christel Kessler, ‘‘Abd al-Malik'a inscription 
in the Domo of the Rock: a reconsideration ’, 
in JRAS, 1970, 1, 2-14 ) 

The work will surely be for the students oZ 
Islamic architecture of the future what the 
first edition was to former generations, a 
most comprehensive critisal assembly of all 
the archaeological and textual evidence for the 
architecture of that brilliant century under the 
Umayyads, supported by Creswell’s magisterial 
commentary on both parts and whole: an 
authoritative guide to the works and theu 
sources. There is little that has passed him by, 
although recent research in the regions of 
Umayyad influence has not always been 
accessible to him, for exainple at Qayrawan ; 
and of course it is not possible to illustrate 
every single piece of detail and every face of 
every building. But these omissions are small 
in comparison with the vast amount of material 
here presented to us with the full force of 
Creswell’s encyclopaedic knowledge and his 
lifetime’s experience. He deserves the gratitude 
of all scholars in the field now as he did for the 
first edition 37 years earlier, and he will 
continue to be their inspiration. 


J. BURTON-PAGE 
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P. M. Horr: Studies in the history of 
the Near East. ix, 261 pp. London: 
Frank Cass, 1973. £4. 


One welcomes this collection of Profeasor 
Holt’s articles, not because they had become 
buried in obscure journals or Festschriften— 
many of them in faot appeared in this Bul- 
letin—but because they aro of high scholarly 
value and because it 13 convenient to have them 
in a single volume. They have been grouped 
under three headings: firstly, ‘Early students 
of Arab history in England’; secondly, ‘Studies 
in Sudanese history’; and thirdly, ‘ Studies in 
Kgyptian history’. Section two thus refleota 
the author’s membership of the select band of 
scholars whose interest in tho Sudan was first 
aroused by official service there, whilst section 
three reflects his undoubted pre-eminence in 
the vastly neglected field of the history 
of Ottoman Egypt  (asixtcenth-eighteenth 
centuries). 

The three papers in the first section (one 
previously unpublished) concern, however, the 
beginnings of Arabie studies in seventeenth- 
century England, the period of the foundation 
of the Cambridge and Oxford chairs and of the 
first, tentative moves towards & theologically 
neutral study of Islamic history. Edward 
Pocooke the elder emerges as a remarkable 
figure for his age in the breadth of his reading 
amongst the Bodleian manuscripts and in the 
depth of erudition displayed in his Specimen 
historiae Arabum, heavily drawn by non- 
Arabist historians (and by some Arabist ones 
as well!) down to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Especially interesting is some 
correspondence quoted here between Pococke 
and a Muslim friend in Aleppo, one Darwish 
Ahmad, concerning purchases of Arabic manu- 
scripts, Pococke being in frequent rivalry here 
with the Dutch scholar Jacobus Golius. A 
paper on Prideaux, Ockley, and Sale carries the 
story of early Arabists into the eighteenth 
century (it should be noted that Holt has 
recently published a monograph supplementing 
tho studies here, his A seventeenth-century 
defender of Islam: Henry Stubbe (1632-76) and 
his book, London, Dr. Williams’s Trust, 1972). 

The section on Sudanese history (five papers) 
deals broadly with two topics. There are papers 
on the origins of the Funj sultans of Sennar and 
the land tenure system which prevailed under 
them; and there are papers on the peculiar 
forms of religious exaltation which developed 
in this peripheral region of the Islamic world. 
Naturally, there is partioular emphasis on the 
lines of shaikhs and fakis which possessed 
special baraka, and the Mahdia is presented as 
in part a reaction of rigorist Muslim feeling 
against the Turoo-Egyptian, and latterly 
British, impact and ite modernizing influences. 
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The third section (also five papers) covers 
aspects of the internal history of Egypt under 
the distant hand of the Ottomans and under 
the actual control of its sancak beyis, the latter 
being the subject of an important study of the 
beylicate in sevonteenth-century Egypt. Much 
of the author’s work on this period has been to 
trace some sort of guiding thread in the 
apparently chaotic history of the governors as 
representatives of the Porte, to demonstrate 
the distinctive features of government in this 
province of the Ottoman Empire, and to 
disentangle the course of factional politics in 
the capital, Cairo. Out of a critical sifting of 
the historical and biographical sources emerge 
such intriguing pieces of tendentiousness as 
Jabartis account of the origins of the 
Fagüriyys-Qàsimiyya struggles, and the 
Qurashi genealogy attributed to the seven- 
teenth-century Amir al-Hajj Ridwan Bey and 
to the Circassian Mamlüks in general. 

It 1: good that the component articles have 
all been properly reset in type, thus avoiding 
the messy and often blurred appearance when 
the original papers are merely photolitho- 
graphed for the collected work. This has also 
enabled the author to make some revisions and 
corrections, and it has likewise made possible 
the appending of a useful index. 

O. E. BOSWORTH 


KLAUS SOHIPPMANN: Die iranischen 
Feuerheiigtumer. (Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, Bd. 
XXXI.) xii, 555 pp., map, 3 tables [in 
end-pocket] + errata slip. Berlin, 
New York: Walther de Gruyter, 
1971. DM 148. 


The method adopted in this substantial 
study, originally a thesis for the University of 
Gottingen, is to collect the notices concerning 
the existence of former fire-temples in Iran, as 
recorded in the Islamic geographers and in the 
accounts of Kuropean travellers; and then to 
add, whenever possible, the first-hand obser- 
vations arising from the author’s personal 
visits. In the conoluding chapter a synthesis 
is essayed and theories of the nature and 
evolution of the flre-temple are examined. 

The number of such sanctuaries that must 
have existed in the terntory of pre-Muslim 
Iran, when Zoroastrianism was the religion of 
the state, is naturally very large. Such 
structures, at least of modest type, would have 
existed in every large village, and they would 
also have been numerous in the towns. The 
notices given by the Arabic writers one may 
expect to be somewhat patchy, both in their 
extent and in their relative value. Some 
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provinces, prominent in the life of Islamic Iran, 
are naturally well oovered; for others, 
evidence is virtually non-existent. Accidents 
of survival and discovery have affected the 
known distribution of the material relics, and 
to these are added the acadents of selection 
whioh have operated in the coverage of the 
literary evidence. It is hardly surprising that 
the two categories of evidence only occasionally 
coincide; but it is doubly valuable to have the 
means whioh this work provides of verifying 
at a glance when such coincidences occur. 

It is m keeping, therefore, with the limi- 
tations of the material, that the several 
chapters of the work vary greatly in content. 
Those devoted to the provinces of Gilün, 
Mazandaran, Gurgán, perhaps even Sistán, and 
Luristán are brief in the extreme, though we 
must bear in mind that the first two of these, 
at any rate, may not have been Zoroastrian in 
the strict sense until well into the Sasanian 
period. In contrast, the chapters devoted to 
Fars, Khüzistàn, and in particular ‘Iraq-i 
‘Ajam, contain rich material. The volume 
provides a readily accessible guide to much 
recent topographical research in Iran, since 
this includes the discovery of numerous fire- 
temples. In particular, there are helpful sum- 
maries of the discoveries by Vanden Berghe 
at Tang-i Chak Chak, Mazàaljàn, Zahrshfhr, 
Zagh, Qal‘a-i Quli, Kiráta, Kunür SiÀh, and 
Mak in Wars; at Nigüár, Barjin, Sultán&bàád, 
Dara Bagh, 'Aliábad, Rahmatáb&d and Dih 
Shaikh (the last six near Baft) in Kirmin; by 
the same writer at Navish near S&veh, and at 
Khurramdasht near Kashin; by M. Siroux at 
Takht-i Kai Ka’ts in the Tehran plain, and at 
Qum, Ábyana, Vand&dih, and Gaz; and by 
the author himself at Nimvar, all on the routes 
to Isfahin. There is also, amongst numerous 
wider discussions, an extensive account of 
problems connected with the  fire-temple 
supposedly located at Kariyaén in Fars and 
said to be the fire Adur Farnbagh, one of the 
three national fires of Sasanian Iran. However, 
the author does not seem to have had access 
to any notes that may have been compiled by 
the late André Marioq, who apparently visited 
a place identified as Kariyan in 1953 and took 
photographs of certain remains (cf. A. Marioq, 
Classica et Orienialia, Paris, 1065, p. vii). 

Been as a whole, the volume provides a 
systematio and thorough survey of the topo- 
graphical problems connected with this subject. 
It is based, naturally, on the literary evidence, 
since the compiling of a district-to-district 
survey of Zoroastrian antiquities covering the 
whole of Iran would constitute a stupendous 
task. Here and there, where the reader has 
local knowledge of the ground, minor features 
may be recalled which have not been included. 
For example, near Jirra in Fars, about one 
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mile down-staeam of the river crossing, rock- 
cut steps called Chihil Pilla lead up to a natural 
platform. The feature is more probably a fire- 
terrace than a dakhma. The village-name of 
Chahar Taq, some 60 miles south-east of Nigar 
in Kirman, represents probably an Islamio 
building, yet invites investigation. At Alanjaniq 
and at Imamzada Buvaihr, both in the 
Khüzistán foothills, architectural remains on 
prominent spurs suggest fire-temples. Indeed, 
one of the salient merits of Schippmann’s work 
is the extent to which it olears the ground, 
and by assembling the scattered discoveries, 
shows the directions in which future research 
should now advance. In his final synthesis the 
author also shows sound judgement. Here he 
treats with scepticism the far-reaching, if not 
always consistent, general hypotheses of the 
evolution and funotion of tho several types of 
fire-temples that have been proposed in different 
quartera (p. 513): ‘ Es hat sich gezeigt, des 
auch heute, 30 Jahre nach Erdmanns grund- 
legender Arbeit, noch sehr viele Fragen offen 
bleiben '. Thus, to a work of masaive industry, 
the author adds straightforward and lucid 
presentation, proper caution in interpretation, 
and an important and extensive bibliography. 


A. D. H. BIVAR 


RiogagD W. BuLLæœT: The patrictans 
of Nishapur: a study in medieval 
Islamic social history. (Harvard 
Middle Eastern Studies, 16.) xvi, 
288 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1972. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Prese. 
£6.25.) 


Nishapür, situated near 'üs in a fertile, 
sheltered plain on the Khurüsán highway 
running from Baghdad to India and China, was 
one of the great cities of the Islamic world in 
the fourth/tenth to the sixth/twelfth centuries. 
This book is about ‘a group of families, often 
intermarried, with landowning, merchant or 
religious backgrounds, and not infrequently all 
three, who monopolized political and religious 
power in the city with scarcely an intermission 
throughout a period of at least a hundred and 
fifty years terminating with the destruction of 
the city in the twelfth/sixth century’ (pp. 
26-7). The members of these families were what 
the author calls the patricians of Nishapir. 
As a group their social pre-eminence derived 
from a combination of oommerocial wealth, 
landownership, and religious scholarship. So 
far as this was the case the term ‘Wam 
is too restricted to describe them, but most of 
the discussion of the book, in fact, centres on 
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the 'ulama' and where this is the ocase it 1s 
open to question whether the use of the term 
patricians rathor than ‘amë’ confuses rather 
than clarifies the issue. The author tentatively 
advances the thesis that an urban environment 
which fostered the development of local 
patriciates was created in Khurasan and 
Transoxania by the weakness of imperial rule 
and strong local political authorities coupled 
with & flourishing long-distance trade, inter- 
spersed settled and desert areas, and labour 
intensive but essentially local irrigation 
systems (p. x). 

The main sources used are the biographical 
dictionaries of Nishaptr, notably the Ta'rikh 
Naisabir by Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
pl-Hakim (d. 405/1015) and the Styig li-ta’rikh 
Naisübür by Abu al-Hasan ‘Abd al-Ghafir 
al-Farist (d.529/1135), published in facsimile 
by R. N. Frye, The histones of Nishapur 
(Harvard Oriental Series, xiv), 1965. The 
author makes the interesting comparison that 
while the primary source for the study of 
European towns are cartularies full of legal 
documents, those for Islamic cities are bio- 
graphical dictionaries full of biographies of 
patrioians (p. 20). These men, he pointe out, 
shared a local base and a local allegiance ; none 
was the agent of the central government (p. 27). 
This is true, but both the qüdi and the rai 
normally received a diploma of appointment 
from the central government and to this extent, 
although their appointment may in practice 
have been largely under the control of the 
patrioiate, they held their appointments at the 
hand of the government, even 1f they were not 
its agents. It is, incidentally, questionable 
whether it 18 warranted to conclude from the 
attribution of the title al-gadi al-mukhiar to 
Abū Sa‘d ‘Abd al-Rahim that he was elected 
to the post of qüdi by the patricians of the city 
in the early fifth/eleventh oentury p. (206). 
The title could equally have meant, not ‘ the 
elected qüdi ’, but ‘ the gadi holding or enjoying 
authority '. 

Part 1 consists of an analysis of the composi- 
tion and functions of the patriciate which ' was 
made up of a limited number of wealthy ex- 
tended families whose dominanceremained rela- 
tively stable over a period of many generations 
and whose prestige and power derived from one 
or more of three sources, landholding, trade or 
religion’ (p. 20). The author rightly draws 
attention to the olose relationship between 
Nish&pür and the surrounding agricultural 
region, though what is meant by the statement 
‘It is a simple fact of agricultural efficiency 
that medieval society, in north eastern Iran or 
anywhere else, was predominantly agrioul- 
tural’ (p. 10) is not entirely clear. Examining 
the factional strife botwoen Hanafis nnd 
Shafi‘is, he suggests that some other conflict 
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was being played out beneath the labels of the 
law schools, but 1n view of the paucity of the 
evidence refrains from drawing any definite 
conolusions. He points out that although the 
early intellectual clashes over legal inter- 
pretations took place in ‘Iraq ıt was for the 
most part in Khurásán and Transoxania that 
they became warring factions, and that m 
Nish&pur factional strife antedated the specific 
struggle between Hanafis and Shafi‘is (p. 31). 
He also examines the relation between the 
legal schools in Nishapir on the one hand and 
the Mu'tazilis and Ash‘aris on the other in an 
endeavour to elucidate the causes of factional 
strife in the city. The conclusion he reaches— 
unsatisfactorily tentative and inprecise, to 
quote his own words—is that Hanafi and 
Shafi‘i, while denoting modes of legal interpre- 
tation also stood for ' two political parties with- 
in the patriciate vying for possession of key 
political posta within the city and ultimately for 
the city itself’ (pp. 38-9). His thesis is that the 
Hanafi vision of society was of ‘a social order 
dominated by law and rationality and crowned 
by a patrician class which merited its pre- 
eminence by its monopoly of legal and religious 
knowledge, & monopoly preserved by the 
educational system and by the continued uso 
of the Arabio language for religious and legal 
matters. The Hanafi version was aristocratic 
as well as conservative’. The ideology of the 
Sháfi1s, on the other hand, supported, he 
suggests, now trends in society which were to 
become dommant in the two succeeding 
centuries, namely ‘mysticism and  semi- 
determinism instead of rationality and free 
will’ which involved a more emotional 
religious experience, more accessible to the 
general populace, and to this end the use of 
Persian as a written language in religious and 
legal affairs was tolerated (p. 39). 

This conclusion as an explanation of the 
bitterness and violence of factional strife is not 
wholly convincing especially since the author 
emphasizes at the same time that ‘the 
patriciate was one despite its profound 
political cleavage’ and that neither party 
excluded the other and that both were opposed 
to the Karramiyya (p. 46). He suggests also 
that the willingness of the mobs ‘ to fight and 
even die for the leaders of their religious faction 
bespeaks some kind of sincere bond, whether 
economic, political, or purely religious, between 
them and the few patrician families whose 
dominant poattions of religous leadership was 
almost complete’ (p. 14). This may be true, 
but that there was no permanent attachment 
between the mobs and their leaders cannot 
be entirely ruled out, or that they were in some 
measure the medieval equivalent of the modern 
* rent-a-arowd ’. 

The role of the futuwwa in the factional 
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strife of Nishápür is also examined, but again 
the paucity of the evidence forbids the author 
from reaching any firm oonclusion. There is 
a good chapter on the education of the 
patricians, in which the role of the shaykh 
al-islám is also discussed. In the chapter on 
the patriciate and the state the author for once, 
perhaps, tends to go a little beyond his evidence. 

The author makes a distinotion between the 
position of the patriciate before the middle of 
the fifth/eleventh century and after. His 
argument is that prior to this ‘the local 
patriciate had such political power in the cities 
upon which the empire depended that the 
state was forced into acceding to their wishes 
in such things as appointments or else playing 
the game of factional politics with all the risks 
of creating an entrenched opposition interest 
inherent therin’ and that it could not control 
the patriciate, and that a change was brought 
about in ita position by Nizám al-Mulk, who 
sought to control it by making ıt dependent 
upon the state, one of the instruments he used 
to do this being the Nizümiyy& madrasa 
(p. 73). A chronological list of the madrasas of 
Nishapir, pushing the date of the earliest well 
back into the third/ninth century, is given in an 
appendix (pp. 249-55). The final chapter of 
Part I describes briefly the sack of NIshApür 
in 548/1158 and the disorders and factional 
fighting in the immediately following years 
culminating in 557/1102. 

Part 11 consista of the family histories of nine 
of Nish&pür's patrician families with genealo- 
gical keys showing the ramifications of these 
families. A second appendix gives a list in 
chronological order of 40 of the chief gadis 
of Nishapir, the earliest of whom died in 163/ 
779-80 (pp. 268-8). A diploma for one of the 
gadis mentioned, ‘Imfid al-Din Muhammad 
b. Ahmad b. Sa‘id, and another for Burhan 
al-Din, who is not included in the list, are 
contained in the ‘Afabat al-kataba (pp. 9-13 
and 57-8; see also H. Horst, Die Staatsver- 
waltung des Grosseljüqen und Horazmddhs, 148 
and 151). For Khubushàn (pp. 137, 142) read 
Khabüshán. 

This is an important book. The author's 
assessment is sober and balanced. He breaks 
new ground and although his conolusions are 
tentative (and in view of the paucity of the 
evidence available, they could not well be 
otherwise) his book makes a major contri- 
bution to the study of medieval Islamic sooial 
history. 

ANN K. 8. LAMBTON 


MricHkL M. Mazzaour: The origins of 
the Safawids: Sr‘ism, Süfism, and 
the gulat. (Freiburger Islamstudien, 
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Bd. nur) ix, 109 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1972. 
DM 28. 


The author's purpose 18 to clarify and explain 
certain religious and social issues during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries A.D. in Persia 
and ‘to contribute to a more fundamental 
understanding of the complicated history of 
the Muslim world between the Mongols and the 
Safawids’ (p. vii). It can hardly be claimed 
that he has achieved his purpose. Although 
he has read widely he has failed to produce & 
coherent or convinoing &ocount of religious and 
social conditions in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. He adds little to what was 
already known and fails to throw additional 
light on the reasons why and the way in which 
the Safawid order became a militant move- 
ment. Both the text and the notes would have 
benefited by rigorous pruning and by more 
careful proof-reading. It is hardly necessary, 
for example, to state that E. G. Browne was 
a pioneer in the field of Persian studies (p. 21). 
An obscure and infelicitous style seems, at 
times, to cover obsourities of meaning. What 
is to be understood by phrases suoh as ' tho 
hazardous religious situation' (p. 9), or 
‘doomed fate’ (p. 12), or ‘the group of 
adventurers’ (the Sarbacarids) who took it 
upon themselves 'to impose justice throngh 
tyranny ' (p. 67) * The author does not make 
clear the relationship between the ghulát and 
folk Islam. At times he seems to regard tFem 
as identical. His asoription of unconventicnal 
Sifi ideas of ' folk-Islamic nature ' to Ibn Fahd 
(p. 68) seems hardly to be borne out by the 
references quoted. The use of the term ' high 
Islam’ for leading Sunni and Shi'i writers 
(p. 41 ef passim) does little to clarify the issue, 

ially ın conjunction with the statement 
that Jalal al-Din Rüml and his order were 
‘another manifestation of high Islam ’ (p. 59). 
Nevertheless, in the conoluding chapter, the 
author writes that the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries were ‘ marked by an efflorescence of 
Stfism and folk-Islamio ideas at the expense of 
traditional high Islam both in ita Sunni 
synthesis and ite 1ind‘adari S1 i variety. Fclk- 
Islam naturally knew no limitations ' (what- 
ever this may mean). To oomplete the oon- 
fusion, he quotes Henri Corbin as saying ‘ True 
Si‘ism is the same as Tasawwuf, and similarly, 
genuine and real Tagawwuf cannot be anything 
other than Si‘tsm’ (p. 83, my italics). Further, 
what meaning is to be attached to the ds- 
oriphon of al.Baidàwi as a traditional 
‘ neutralist" (p. 23) ? 

On p. 2, with reference to Hasan Rūmlū’s 
account, the author states that when Shi'ism 
was established in Persia towards the end of 
the fifteenth century it was a novel thing. But 
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is this really so ? Much of his own argument 
goes to show that this was not the oase. On 
p- 38, for example, he states that m the Mongol 
period * Increasing signs, however, were slowly 
pointing the way to a predominance of tho 
Vnà'asari beliefs in the high circles of the court 
and in the cities '—a statement which would, 
however, appear to require some qualification. 
On the same page it is stated ‘ As far as their 
religious duties were concerned the early 
Mongol b&ns entrusted the conduct of religious 
endowments (wagfs) to the only person who was 
capable enough to run them efficiently, i.e. 
Nasir ad-Din Tüsi, on whom they appear to 
have oounted in various other matters such 
as finance '. What, it may be asked, were the 
religious duties of the early Mongol likhàns 
(who had not been converted to Islam) in 
relation to awgaf ? And what evidence is there 
to show that only Nasir al-Din Tüsi was capable 
of administering awgdf efficiently ? 

Following Margoliouth’s well-known state- 
ment that the establishment of the Muslim 
capital at Baghdad made the Islamic empire 
“the heir of the ancient empires of the East’, 
the author concludes that ‘ moving the capital 
still further eastwards to Adarbaigan [in 
Mongol times], therefore, made the whole of 
that empire more Persian ' (p. 44)}—a statement 
that would seem open to question. Why, too, 
should the attraction of the Arab tribes in 
southern Iraq to the Musha‘sha‘ movement be 
regarded as curious in itself (p. 69) ? Sht'ism 
and various heterodox movements had 
flourished in lower ‘Irq since early times. 

The translation of the concluding passage 
of Nasir al-Din Tual’s treatise on the imamate, 
‘As for the disappearance (faiba) of the 
Twelfth Imam and the length of ita duration, 
it should not be far-fetched among those who 
believe that God is Almighty and Omniscient ’ 
(p. 27), should be emended to ‘... will not be 
long-delayed in the view of those who be- 
lieve .. .'. Tho reference should read 24-5, 
not 24. 


ANN K. 8. LAMBTON 


KARL ŠTEUERWALD: Thrkisch-Deutsches 
Worterbuch. xii, 1059 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1972. DM 180. 


Der oaneehnlche Fortschritt in dor 
neutiirkisch-deutechen Lexikographie, den der 
Verfasser der bekannten Langenscheidt- 
Taschenworterbicher fur die beiden Sprachen 
mit dem hier vorliegenden Handwörterbuch 
erzielt hat, wird dreifach augenfallig. 

Erstens 1m gewaltig erweiterten Ümfang des 
behandelten Wortgutes. Nicht nur das 
Vokabular der  gegenwartigen Schrift-, 
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Umgangs- und teilweise auch der Vulgar- 
sprache ist erfasst, sondern auch das der 
osmanischen Literatur (die ja nunmehr in 
ständig wachsendem Masse in der neuen 
Lateinschrift wiedergedruckt oder erstmalig 
bekanntgemacht wird) ist in orstaunlicher 
Breite berticksichtigt. Fur die zahllosen 
Neubildungen der jüngsten Zeit durfto dieses 
Worterbuch gegenwartig uberhaupt das voll- 
standigste sein. Wahrend Fachausdrucke aus 
den Fachsaprachen der Technik, Wissenschaft 
usw. n&turgem&ss nur in begrenzterem 
Ausmasse aufgenommen werden konnten, 
erscheint eine ungewóhnliche Fulle von (auch 
nichttürkischen) Personen- und Ortsnamen, 
wie man sie von einem Handwérterbuch 
eigentlich nicht erwartet (wie etwa <Aizx-la- 
Chapelle = Aachen, oder Armel Kanalı 
= Armelkanal); das gleiche gilt fur Fremd- 
worter (wie accelerando, agrarpolitik) und 
Abkürzungen (z.B. ADN, AFP, CD 
= kordiplomatik). — Zweitens ist hier die 
Interpretation bedeutend rortieft worden. Die 
semantisohon Bereiche erscheinen besser aus- 
geleuchtet als je zuvor, Redensarten und 
Sprichworter treffend übersetzt oder erklart 
und viele Vokabeln mit realienkundlichen, 
gesohichtlichen und kulturhistorischen Hin- 
weisen fast schon in der Art eines Konver- 
sationslexikons naher erlautert; so findet man 
etwa unter kavga (Kampf) die bibliographi- 
schen Angaben (Titel, Übersetzung, Verfasser, 
Übersetzer, Erscheinungsort und -jahr) dor 
einsohlagig benannten Bucher von H. C. Yalçın 
und A. Hitler (und zu Letzterem noch die 
Anmerkung, dass sein Buch meist unter dom 
deutschen Titel— der auch als eigene vox 
verzeichnet ist — oder als Mücadelem zitiert 
wird). — Drittens hat Steuerwald duroh zahl- 
reiche neue Abkurzungen die lexikalische 
Darbietung verfeinert und práziser gestaltet 
und mit der so ermoglichten Kennzeichnung 
von veralteten, spottischen,  literarischon, 
levantinischen, vulgáren usw. Vokabeln und 
irrigen Sohreibformen den Informationsgehalt 
der nooh nioht 1100 Seiten seines Woiterbuches 
weiter erhoht. 

Fur  Reaehtsohreibung. Vokallango und 
Betonung stutzt sich St. &uf die neuesten 
nationalturkischen Lexika, deren Angaben 
freilich nicht immer stimmen. Neben dem hier 
allein verzeichneten acem oğlan erscheint 
(besonders im osmanischen Sohrifttum) sogar 
háufiger die feste Genitivkonstruktion acemi 
oğlanı, und dhnlioh ist nicht sade guzel richtig, 
sondern sade guzeli; als suffigierte Formen 
waren zu erganzen zu ákif: -idi und zu sicil: 
-lh; statt abüdane korrekt abudane (besser: 
ab u dane); Istanbul hort man jetzt tatsachlich 
vielfach so (mit I statt 1) ausgesprochen, abor 
jedermann schreibt weiterhin Istanbul. Einst 
türkifizierte anderssprachige Namen von Orten 
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in Gebieten des Osmaniechen Reiches ausser- 
halb der heutigen Turke: ersoheinen in der 
modernen Lateinschrift oft arg entstellt: 
Köstendil und Ostergon etwa sollten richtig 
Kustendil und Óstórgon|Estergon lauten. Ein 
schones Beispiel fur Steuerwalds Belesenheit : 
er verzeichnet m. W. als erster modernor 
Lexikograph die einzig richtige Form 7'tmsgvar 
(gegenüber T'amsgvar, Tamguvar u.ü.). Vokal- 
quantitáten erscheinen (wohl nach dem 
Sóziuk des Turk Dil Kurumu) urig etwa bei 
abadan —.— statt richtig ———, tarif und tart 
jeweils —. statt —— ; statt der zu Abdulaziz, 
Abdulhami und Abdulmecit | angegebenen 
Betonung --x- kenne iche nur :..- und zu 
zoraki nur x... Übrigens ist diye nicht aus 
diyerek entstanden. 

Wie in fast jeder Erstauflage eines Worter- 


buches finden sich auch hier noch etliche 


Druckfehler und sonstige Versehen. Bo ware 
etwa bei aheste das [5] in [&], bei akaclamak 
das citef *etmek in *tefear etimek und das 
Stiohwort asfar in asfer zu korrigieren und 
Vokallángenbezeichnung nachzutragen etwa 
zu abide [a], acemi [i], agus [—], binamaz 
[-.-] und meap[&]. Und gewiss lassen sich auch 
einige ersetzungen noch prazisieren oder 
nachtragen, wie açıktan uydurmak ‘frei 
improvisieren, sich aus den Fingern saugen ’, 
akara [.—] ‘ Liegenschaften, Immobilien ', 
álempenah ‘ Zuflucht der Welt (Ehrentitel des 
Sultans)’, dgsk ‘(iron.) der gute Mann’, 
bozulmak (b-ne) ‘sich uber j-n argern’, 
cilâh kufur ‘ein Fluch, der sich gowaschen 
hat’, ey? ‘(Ausdruck des Nichtverstehen- 
konnens:) 772°, gecelers ‘ (jeweils) nachte, 
nachtens, zur Nachtzeit’, ihraki binndr (wofür 
‘Tod auf dem Soheiterhaufen’ allzu frei 
erscheint) ‘das Verbrennen im Feuer, das 
Aufgehen in Flammen, das LEHingedsachert- 
werden ’, ints takımları (vor der angegebenen 
vulgdrsprachlichen Nebenbedeutung) ' Fahr- 
gestell (des Flugzeuges)'; inis takımlarını 
almak ‘das F. emziehen’, kiprgtirmak 
'(Augen) zukneifen, zwinkern’, önceki gece 
* vorgestern abends (od.: nachts)’ und yaver 
* Zeoke, Bremse '. Unter ad tilge man in Zeile 
40 das ‘ (od.) ', unter kugluk ‘4. s. Stw. hil'at' 


und unter uçarı ‘ 2. auggemacht Zu 2: '. Ferner. 


ware unter Ail’at ' hasühas ' in ' hassulhas ’ und 
*kugluk' in ‘kugakhk’ und unter tuketici 
‘s, tahdidi' in ‘s. müstehlik ’ und schliesslich 
die vox zorunluluk in zoruniuk riohtigzustellen. 

Sehr zu begrussen ist, dass St. den tatadch- 
lichen Ausspracheformen von heute Rechnung 
trágt, also etwa die Lange des zweiten Vokala 
in kiap, mektup usw. richtig als nur * ursprung- 
lich’ oder ' veraltet" ausweist, zu ağabey die 
Aussprache 'übi' angibt und sogar auf die 
Qualität des geschlossenen kurzen e in ei (II) 
‘Land’ und in Korkuteh hinweist (was denn 
auch bei Rumeli, [cel u.a geschohon sollte). 
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Man konnte getrost noch weiter gehen und 
auch die heute schon so gut wie richtigen 
Dativformen ağıza, oğula, şehire u&. vor- 
zeichnen. 

Zu einem so troffichen Worterbuch lasson 
sioh kaum noch Verbesserungsvorschlage 
beibringen. Etwa hinsiohtlich der Setzung 
einer Interpunktion vor den ' Zu '-Vorweisen, 
deren Fehlen gelegentlich beirrt, z.B. unter 
akap: * 2. unmittelbare Folge Zu 1: ' (gemeint 
ist *... Folge. — Zu 1:’). Die Formel ' m.nb.' 
= ' mit n&her bezeichnetem, -r, -n ' trifft nicht 
ganz das Richtige: adresli bedeutet bloss 
‘ adressiert, mit Anschrift’, und was mit 
‘m.nb. Anschrift’ ausgedruckt werden soll, 
müsste treffender etwa lauten ‘... adresli mit 
... Anschrift, mit (od.: an)... adressiert `, 
z.B. 'okunakmz adresli mit unleserlicher A., 
Etibank adresli mit der A. “ Etibank ", mit 
(od.: an die) '' E." adressiert’. Die Verwen- 
dung von Infinitiven in Redewendungen u.dgl. 
erklárt nicht immer die syntaktischen Diver- 
genzon gegenuber der anderen Sprache. Statt 
‘ak dugmek (saga, sakala) allmahlich weiss od. 
grau werden (Kopf-, Bart-haar)’ sollte man 
mittels eines ganzen Beispielsatzes die Wechsel- 
beziehungen verdeutlichen, etwa ' saçıma (od. 
sakalima) ak dustit ich habe (am Kopf od. im 
Bart) graue (od. weisse) Haare bekommen, ioh 
werde allmahlich grau (od. weiss)’. Auoh eine 
Bezeichnung des Worttones in persischen 
Izafet-Verbindungen (zur Unterscheidung von 
den gleichgeechriebenen Akkusativen oder mit 
Possessiveuffix versehenen Formen) empfiehlt 
sich, z.B. unter aki : akdi [x .] ntkdh. Sohlioes- 
lioh könnte man angesichts der zunehmender. 
Reproduktion von osmanischen Literatur- 
werken in moderner Sohrift künftig aack 
Schreibformen mit den der persischen Proscdie 
gemássen Sprossvokalen aufnehmen, die ja nur 
in seltenen Fallen (wie padigah) auch in der 
heutigen Orthographie und Aussprache suf- 
scheinen, also etwa tactdarltacidar, das keines- 
wegs ‘irrtimlich’, sondern ala (veraltete) 
poctische Nebenform ‘fur (heutiges) tacdar ` 
steht. 

Zusammenfassend darf festgestellt werden: 
Steuerwalds neues Worterbuoh ist eine 
bewundernswerte Leistung eines Einzelnen. 


BR. F. KREUTEL 


Horst WILFRID Branps: Studien zum 
Wortbestand der Trirksprachen: lext- 
kaltsche Drfferenzrerung, Semastologie, 
Sprachgeschtchte. xi, 149 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1973. Guilders 48. 


In his preface, dated November 1972, the 
author states that this book is an abbreviated 
version of a Habilitationsschrift which was 


^s 
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finished in the autumn of 1968 and presented 
to the Johannes-Gutenberg Universitat in 
Mainz in the autumn of that year. It was 
published in 1973. He adds that his purpose 
in writing it was ‘ to help to fill some gaps ın 
Tureological Wortforschung’. This was an 
ambitious undertaking. 

From internal evidence I should judge 
that the author has, with admirable industry, 
combed through a great many occasional 
papers, books, vocabularies, and dictionaries, 
mainly those of modern Turkish languages 
spoken in the Soviet Union, but has read 
hardly any texts, particularly early ones. 
This is not a satisfactory starting-point for 
the kind of work on which he embarked, for 
without studying the contexts in which a 
word or phrase occurs it is often impossible 
to appreciate ita true meaning. He has very 
shrewdly realized that most of these Soviet 
dictionaries are ‘ normative ’, that is designed 
to construct, from dialects for the most part 
previously unwritten, languages suitable for 
literary use. But he has completely failed to 
grasp the fact that the Turkçe sdzluk (here 
quoted as Agakay, the name of the compiler) 
is also supremely normative. This dictionary, 
which has now passed through several 
editions (he used the third (1958) edition; 
I have nothing later than the second (1955) 
one) is the chosen instrument of the Turk Dil 
Kurumu for creating, and promoting the 
use of, an ideal Türkçe language to take the 
place of Osmanlıca. The fact that a word 18 
listed in it is not, as he supposed, apparently 
on the authority of Krámsky (see p. 19), 
necessarily evidence that 16 18 in current use in 
Turkey, or indeed that it ever existed in any 
Turkish language.  'The last particularly 
applies to words in it earmarked TD, which 
indicates that they were taken from the 
Tarama dergisi, subtitled Osmanlicadan 
Türkçeye söz kargiltklar1, published by the 
TDTC (out of which the TDK subsequently 
evolved) in 1934. This book was, I think, the 
opening shot in the battle to rid the language 
of Arabic and Persian elements, but the zeal 
of its compilers greatly exceeded their powers 
of oritical discrimination. For example 
epit-, earmarked TD in my edition of 
Afakay (I do not know whether it has 


, survived 1n later editions) is in it proposed as 


a substitute for bda et- ‘to create’ (see 
H. C. Hony, Turkish-English dicttonary, 
Oxford, 1947, not listed 1n the bibliography) 
on no better authority than a misreading by 
Vambéry of a word in the manuscript of the 
Kutaggu bilig which 1s written in ‘ Uygur’ 


seript (actually the Mongolian official 
alphabet); see my paper no. 109 in the 
bibliography. 


The principal shortcoming of the book is 


peihaps that it is moro in tho nature of a 
sorap-book, dealing rather haphazardly and 
discursively with a number of loosely rolated 
subjects, than a well-constructed treatise 
discussing a series of closely related subjects 
in an orderly fashion. This 18 particularly t1uo 
of part iv, ' Ethnolinguistische und sprach- 
geographische Gesiohtspunkte '. The starting- 
point for any meaningful discussion of such 
gubjeots must surely be an outline history of 
the ti1bes and peoples who have at one time 
or another spoken a Turkish language and an 
outline history of the Turkish language itself, 
calling attention to the nature and oxtent of 
the foreign elements which have been incor- 
porated in the language atone time or another 
as a result of contact with peoples talking 
other languages. There is nothing like that 
here. Admittedly ıt would be appallingly 
dificult to produce anything very precise of 
this kind, although we know far more now 
than we did 20 or 30 years ago, but pecking 
away at isolated subjects like 3, ‘Zum 
Aussagewert von “ Regionalworter " ' and 4, 
‘Oguzische und kiptschakische Zügo im 
heutigen Wortbestand, which might be 
suitable subjects for separate short articles, 
do not really fit satisfactorily into a long 
book. 

Apart from this, the book contains a 

number of mistakes, pardonable perhaps in a 
young scholar, partioularly those quoted 
from other books and not self-generated, but 
still regrettable. These range from simple 
nus-spellings like osu for osuf (p. 34) which 
may be no more than a misprint, 
‘star’ (p. 16) for yultuz, to be carefully 
distinguished from yitiz ‘root’; simple 
mistranslations like (p. 20) ‘ Beamter’ for 
emekdar, which actually means ‘ an old and 
faithful servant’; the statement (p. 16) that 
ok properly meant ‘ rundbearbeitetes langes 
Holzstuck ’ and only later ‘ arrow’, whereas 
the primitive Turks obviously needed a word 
for ‘ arrow’ generations before they used the 
word in a sort of metaphorical sense for any 
piece of wood shaped like an arrow; through 
entries like inek (a quoted mis-spelling of 
ingek)/ud/ sığır ‘ Kuh, Rind’ (p. 36), which 
shows ignorance of the complicated Turkish 
terminology for bovines (ingek means ‘ cow ’, 
ud and sığır both ‘large bovine ’ irrespective 
of sex; there are other words for bull, 
(castrated) plough ox, and calves of various 
ages), to longer passages which show a failure 
to understand the mechanics of Turkish. 

On pp. 22 ff. there is a long discussion of 
* Wortpaaren'. The author seems to regard 
* YWortpaar ' and hendiadyoin as synonymous. 
Actually very few of his examples are true 
hends., in tho sense of ‘two words which, 
when used in conjunction, so to speak '' fuse ” 
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and acquire a meaning which neither 
possesses individually '. One of his examples, 
is kül:Q, is a true Aend.; ig means ' work’ 
and kü:Q ‘strength’, but ig kü:Q in the 
earliest texts means ' service ’ (to a 1uler) and 
later came to mean, much more vaguely, 
' business, affairs’. Of the other examples, 
I have found no ocoeurrenee of the pair 
yabiz (read yaviz) yablak (read yavlak) 
and the combination is not a likely one. 
Originally both words, and also aflug, meant 
‘bad’; yaviz until very recent times never 
meant anything else. But from & very early 
date the other two, when uesd as adverbs, 
came rather mysteriously to mean ‘ very’; 
compare a similar evolution of meaning in 
such English colloquial phrases as ‘ terribly 
attractive’. Thus in the Irk bitig omens are 
desoribed as edgü: ‘ good’, yaviz or yavlak 
‘bad’, aiiif edgii: ‘very good’ and afiÉ 
yavlak ‘ very bad’. In other early texte wo 
find phrases like afiif Ogrüncülüg ‘very 
joyful’ and yavlak katig ‘very hard’. 
Again in the Tofiukuk inscription til sav is 
not & hend. meaning ‘Sprache’. In this 
context ti] means ‘ (military) informer’; the 
phrase til tut- ‘ to capture informers’ ocours 
in two early texts. The passage runs ‘ The 
Xafan ordered me; ‘if the enemy come, 
observe them and bring them in (?); if they 
do not, stay where you are and get hold of 
informers and intelligence repoits " '. I can- 
not help thinking that if the author had 
looked up the passage he would have seen 
this. 

The ‘ Wortpaaren’ which are not true 
hends. fall into two classes, perhaps with a 
rather fuzzy division between the two. The 
first class comes about because there was in 
early Turkish no word for ‘ and ! used to link 
two words and the concept was conveyed 
simply by juxtaposition. The author lista o 
number of these, not always correctly. The 
phrase kü at is said to ocour in the Kül Tégin 
inscription. It does not. What occurs is 
ati: küsi: ' his name and fame’. Ofusum 
(read uğuşım) bodunum (read -1m) occurs 
in a long string of vocatives at the beginning 
of the inscription: ‘ Listen carefully to my 
words, all my younger brothers, my sons, my 
united clan (biriki: ugugim), my people 
(bodunim, i.e. those whom I rule)’, followed 
by a list, partly damaged, of offioers of state, 
and the begs and people of some subject 
tribes. Ida: tagda: does not mean ' zwischen 
Baumen und telgen ', it means ‘ın the bush 
country and the stony areas’. 

The second olass of ‘ Wortpaaren’ is 
found in translations of Buddhist scriptures 
from Chinese. It is common knowledge that 
Chinese when written only to be read is an 
extremely economical language, since each 
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character has a meaning which can be 
immediately inferred from its written form, 
or, more often, several meanings, the context 
indicating which meaning is intended. Such 
a text, ifread aloud, would not be intelligible. 
If a text is intended to be read aloud, as the 
Buddhist scriptures usually were, many oz the 
characters have to havo another character 
attached to them to indicate which one is 
intended and avoid ambiguity. For example, 
there are well ove: 200 characters pronounced 
+ 1n one tone or another, including those for 
‘one’ and ‘ clothes’. In a text to be read 
aloud a ‘classifier > has to be attached to ¢ 
‘one’, which is why in pidgin English ‘one 
piece ' usually takes the place of ‘one’; while 
an exact or near synonym has to be attached 
to t ‘ clothes.’ As these Turkish translations 
are usually super-literal, the digram for 
‘clothes’ is often translated by the ‘ Wort- 
paar’ ton kedim. Only comparison with the 
Chinese original will show whether a partiou- 
lar phrase is a mere calque of a Chinese dig-am 
or belongs to the other class. It should, how- 
ever, be added that at certain periods some 
Turks were in close contact with Chinese 
oulture, Tofiukuk for example was educated 
in China, and ıt is possible that the Chinese 
habit of using two words instead of one may 
have gained a footing in Turkish. 

Finally, in the book numbered 108 in the 
bibliography I wrote a sentence which bezan 
“In Turkish, more perhaps than ...’; on 
p. 18 it is misquoted as ‘In Turkic, more 
perhaps than ...'. This is inadmissible; if 
another scholar’s work is quoted, it should be 
quoted correctly. 


GERARD OLAUSON 


AsaHAR H. Breras: Afghanistan and 
British India, 1793-1907: a study in 
foreign relations. xix, 360 pp. New 
Delhi, Jullundur: Sterling Publishers 
(P) Ltd., 1972. Rs. 46. 


Perhaps the worst form of criticism, apart 
from attacking a writer for statements and 
opinions which he has neither made nor holds, 
is to blame him for having written the wrong 
book. Yet that, unfortunately, is the charge to 
which Dr. Bilgrami has exposed himself. His 
subject is the relations between Afghanistan 
and British India from the death of Timür Shah 
Durráni in 1793, an event which was followed 
by the renewal of Afghan raids into northern 
India under his successor Zamán Shah, down 
to the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, an 
agreement by which Britain and Russia oon- 
firmed something which had always been 
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obvious, i.e. that Europe was & good deal 
more important to them than Asia. This is a 
very large subject and has already been treated 
in several general studies and a very oon- 
siderable number of specialized monographs 
whioh have dealt with particular episodes and 
periods. The sources are enormous. Bilgrami’s 
book consists of a mere 278 pp. of text; the 
remainder is composed of appendixes, biblio- 
graphy, eto. In such compass something 
valuable might indeed have been said about 
the main problems which were involved in 
Anglo-Afghan relations. But Bilgrami has 
written a narrative history of the period and 
limited his general remarks to a few pages at 
the end. 

As a potted history this is not at all a bad 
book. The author has used published and 
archival sources together with some Persian 
works, although nothing of any value appears 
to have come from the last. As is inevitable 
in & book of such a scope there are several 
minor factual errors and omissions. The errors 
are most conspicuous in the passages which 
deal with Iran, e.g. on the payment of the 
British subsidy between 1815 and 1826 (p. 53) 
and on the attitude of the Envoy to the question 
of Persian aggression in 1826 (p. 54). More 
serious errors are contained in the author’s 
misunderstanding of the nature of the concept 
of a Russian threat to India before 1828 and in 
his belief that the expansion of trans-Indus 
commerce was the main objeot of British 
poliey in that area during the early 1830's. 

The Jarger weakness of Bilgrami's method, 
however, is that it deprives him of the space 
which is required to give depth and texture to 
a study of diplomatic relations and especially 
to bring out the different weight which was 
given at various levels of policy-making to the 
importance of Afghanistan and to the defence 
of British India. The anthor tries to do it all 
in the last few pages, where he goes to the 
opposite extreme and exchanges his detailed 
chronological approach for the mighty sweep 
of geopolitical analysis in the manner of that 
famous Birkbeck geographer Sir Halford 
Maokinder. He then depicts Afghanistan as a 
buffer state trapped between the Heartland 
Power, Russia and the Sea Power, Britain. 
But this analysis, with its assumption that 
there was a single British (or Russian) position 
is really a grandiose overaimplifloation. It 
must be qualified by an analysis of the con- 
nexion between British interests in Europe and 
those in India, a point to which the author 
frequently alludes but which he never follows 
up and on which he appears to state contra- 
dictory views. It was the clash between these 
conflicting interests which produced a balance 
which fluctuated at various times and at 
various points between Sofia and Peshawar 
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and it 1s only in this context that British 
relations with Afghanistan can be understood. 
The author is Reader in the Department of 
Political Science at Aligarh Muslim University 
and specializes in international relations. This 
book has developed from his Ph.D. thesis 
which was originally presented in 1954. 


AI, E. YATT 


ELMAR SEEBOLD: Das System der 
indogermanischen Halbvokale: Unter- 
suchungen zum sogenannten ‘ Stevers- 
schen Gesetz’ und zu den halbvokal- 
haltigen Suffizen in den indogermant- 
schen Sprachen, besonders ym V edischen. 
(Indogermanische Bibliothek. Dritte 
Reihe: Untersuchungen.) 360 pp. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universi- 
tatsverlag, 1972. DM 84. 


This study, which is the author’s Cologne 
Habilitationsschrift, takes a fresh look at the 
Indo-European semivowels (y, w) through a 
statistical examination of the distribution of 
their syllabic and  non-syllabio reflexes, 
especially at morph junctures, in the Rigveda. 
The underlying assumption is that if any 
Indo-European language is likely to have pre- 
served intact the ‘ original’ distribution, this 
language must surely be Vedic Sansknt where 
regularities which differ substantially from the 
sandhi rules of Classical Sanskrit would seem 
to be indirectly attested by the metric form. . 
By correlating morph structure, stress pattern, 
and semantio function, Seebold postulates an 
initial set of morphemes, ideally each with a 
single base form, and rules which convert the 
base forms into the strings of phonological 
segments found in specific contexts. While 
most previous investigators, whose findings 
are reviewed in the first half of the book, have 
sought a solution to the problem of distribution 
in purely phonological terms, Seebold formu- 
lates a hypothesis according to which both 
grammatical function and phonological environ- 
ment determine the ultimate form of the morphs 
in question. 

The analysis is centred around certain 
nominal suffixes containing a -y- element, 
especially those which derive adjectives from 
nouns. Of these, Seebold postulates two basic 
types: a first, characterized by a suffix -1ya- and 
accompanied by no change in stress pattern, 
which expresses an exooentrio relationship 
between the underlying noun and the de- 
rivative (e.g. nf- ‘man’ and ndriya- ' having 
the typical qualities of a man’), and a second 
characterized by a suffix -ya- and a stress 
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pattern which origmally contrasted with that 
of the underlying noun, expressing & non- 
exocentric relationship (gé ‘ cow, bull’ and 
gavyá- ‘of a cow, bull’). This underlying 
correlation between suffix form and semantic 
fanction 1s, however, partly neutralized by a 
phonological rule (Sievers’s law) which after 
a heavy syllable permite only -1ya-. It is thus 
only after a light syllable, and provided that 
there have been no other changes, that the 
two suffixes can be formally distinguished. 
Sievers’s law is essentially substantiated by 
Seebold’s statistical data if we accept certain 
additional hypotheses which he sets up in 
order to account’ for a number of exceptions 
(again, statistically defined). The most ım- 
portant of these concern analogical levelling 
within specific grammatical categories, and the 
interpretation of the forms of one dialect in 
terms of another. 

This study points the way to & re-examina- 
tion by Sanskritists of the relevant Rigvedio 
passages in the light of these new postulates, 
since it offers the possibility of a solution to 
some notorious Rigvedic irregularities. Thus 
such doublets as dsvyd- (25 instances) : dsvíya- 
(66 instances) ‘heavenly’, and manugya- (4 
instances) : manustya- (7 instances) ‘human ' 
whioh are in apparent free variation may 
represent survivals of an carher situation 
when there were contrasting forms divyd- 
' heavenly ' and divíya- ‘ heavenlike ’, manusya- 
‘human’ and manustya- ‘manly’. It i8 
interesting to note that the -ya- form, which 
must have ceased to be productive very early 
on, seems to have survived in specific formulaio 
. eolloeations (e.g. vásu ... divydni pdrthivd 
' heavenly and earthly treasures °’). 

Seebold sees the origin of the -sya- suffix in 
the grammatically significant lengthening of 
the -y- element which characterizes a variant 
form of certain stems ın compounds and 
derivations (e.g Greek xvi- besides xvdpes 
‘famous’) plus the addition of the word 
formative *-o- suffix, so that *-i- plus -o- 
(exocentric) and *-i- plus -o- (non-exocentric) 
contrast, at least after a light syllable. 

The study raises extremely delicate problems 
of analysis, ın particular those concerning rule 
form, chronology, and synchronio versus 
diachronic analysis. In what form, for instance, 
are the grammatically relevant lengthening 
of the semivowel and Sievers’s law (i.e. the 
lightening of excessively heavy syllables 7) 
to be incorporated into the grammar of the 
proto-language ? Some of these problems are 
brought together in two tentative models 
showing the ‘ realization rules’ (both phono- 
logical and morphopbonemio) of proto-Indo- 
European semivowels at the olose of the work. 


THEODORA BYNON 
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G. G. LEONARDI (tr): Bhaprkdvyam. 
(Orientalia  Rheno-Traiectina, Vol. 
XVI.) xiij 192pp. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1972. Guilders 48. 


This is the first complete translation of the 
Bhattikavya to be published. The notes which 
accompany ıt comment on particular words 
and phrases, enlarge upon topics both relevant 
and peripheral to the text, and provide a page 
by page comparison with the parallel passages 
in ita exemplar, Válmikí's Ramayana. The 
grammatical explanations promised in the pre- 
face are confined to a mere reference, at the 
head of each canto, to the appropriate section 
in Panini, and subsequently to the occasional 
note, often on an unimportant detail, while 
other points which do call for comment are 
passed over in silence. Since Bhatti’s main 
purpose was to illustrate the rules of grammar 
(seo xxii, 33), such sparse treatment is regret- 
table. 

The translation itself is unoouth. A greater 
command of English would have rendsred 
unnecessary many of the italicized words 
supplied to eke out the meaning. It is under- 
standable that the translator should have 
wished to retain as many as possible of the 
picturesque kennings. But when this leads to 
such monstrosities as ‘ goers by leaps ' (platam- 
gama) for ‘monkeys’, the practice defeats its 
object. Whatever one’s estimation of the 
Bhaifkavya as literature, ıt surely deserves 
better than this. If ıt is pleaded that elegenos 
has been sacrificed in the interests of accuracy, 
then one might wish that accuracy were more 
in evidence. In fact there are numerous care- 
less errors (e.g. at xv, 26, inauspicious birds, 
not elephants, cry out, as at i, 27, and xiv, 20; 
and at xxi, 13, whore rajakddipatis = ' over- 
lord of numerous kings ?) and some misleading 
translations (e.g. at xix, 16, where ‘Can you 
not act wih energy like an inexperieroed 
man?’ is the mechanical, but in the context 
wrong, translation of ajiavan noteahehas 
ivam). 

It is nowhere made clear on what edition(s) 
and/or manuscript(s) this vranslation is based. 
Again, the ‘ discussions of variante contained 
in the manuscripts and printed editions’, 
alluded to ın the preface, are rarely to be found. 
What considerations led to the adoption at 
xx, 13, of adhiyukta (unattested elsewhere, 
meaning unknown) for the expected and suit- 
able aviyuktā, and at xx, 29, of the benal 
and inappropriate viplaram for aviplavam 
‘ purity ’, which corresponds to the parallel 
phrases manovritim śubhäm and că iram... 
avicyutam in the following stanzas ? 

It will be seen from the above remarks that 
this is & somewhat disappointing book. 


PETER KHOROCHE 


po od 
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(ed.):  Agamic 
wndez. Vol. 1. Prakrit proper names. 
Part 11, compiled by Mohanlal Mehta 
and K. Rishabh Chandra. (Lalbhai 
Dalpatbhai Series, No. 37.) [i], 
[987]-1014 pp. Ahmedabad: L. D. 
Institute of Indology, 1972. Ra. 35. 


Only two years aftor tho first the L. D. 
Institute has brought out the second and 
conclusive part of this reference work. 
Considering the long waiting time reviews 
require to be published nowadays this period 
is too short for suggestions uttered in them 
with regard to Part I to be taken into account 
for Part rt. We can therefore only support the 
editor’s wish in the preface that soon a second 
edition may be necessary which will give him 
the opportunity to expunge a number of quite 
avoidable errors, mostly of the kind men- 
tioned already in my remarks on Part r in 
BSOAS, xxxv, 1, 1972, 164 f. For this 
revised edition, the following points should 
be noted. 

The Sanskrit equivalents should be 
carefully checked: on the first page (p. 491) 
of Part rr, for instance, in the first entry read 
Bausa (Bakuds), in the last Bandhuári. 

Forms found in manuscripts, but offending 
against the phonetic rules of Middle Indian 
should not be inserted, e.g. on p. 491 again 
only Bandhuma!l is correct. 

The articles should convey necessary and 
interesting information as concisely as 
possible. Bandha, for example, should be 
explained: 1 and 2. Title of Viy(&hapan- 
natti) 8,9 and 20,7; 3 and 4. Pann(avana) 24 
and 26; 5. Bandhadasa 5. 

In other articles, e.g. Bahuraya which 
deals with Jaméli’s heresy, a more detailed 
treatment would not be out of place. At any 
rate, since not & single one of the sources 
mentioned has been tianslated into English, 
a reference to H. Jacobi's Jaina Sütras (SBE, 
xxr), p. x f. might be helpful to the user of 
Pr. PN, who would in genoral have welcomed 
references to scientific literature. 

All entiies should possibly be followed by a 
sanskritization. As it stands they lack in 
many cases such equivalents, though a 
counterpart does exist in brahmanical 
literature: Bukkasa, Bokkasa ~ Skt. P(a)ul- 
kasa, Pali Pukkasa (Buddhist parallels aro 
completely wanting). The Sanskrit forms 
given should be correct: Sasarakkha is 
hardly ~ to Skt. Sarajaska. 

Strange explanations or such ones as are 
even unintelligible on account of extreme 
carelessness on the part of the article’s author 
in handling the English language had best bo 
revised by & person whose mother tongue is 
English. 
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The texts should be excerpted exhaustively. 
This has not been done so far oven for the 
Agama itself: Bambha (Sut. 1, 15:3, b]; 
Sayambha (Sut. 1, 1, 3, 7) amongst others are 
missing. 

Prakrit names like ajjhayana, uddesa, oto., 
should be kept in order to avoid the termino- 
logical confusion of section, chapter, and so 
on. 

No doubt the user will find the general 
index at the end of the volume very useful; 
he would also appreciate tho list of abbrevia- 
tions of Part I being added to the revised 
edition of Part rr. 

W. B. BOLLÉE 


HEINRIOH VON STIETENCRON: Ganga 
und Yamund. Zur symbolischen 
Bedeutung der Flussgdttinnen an in- 
dischen Tempeln. (Freiburger Beitrüge 
zur Indologie, Bd. 5.) x, 162 pp., 
plate. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1972. DM 48. 


The scope and significance of this work is 
broader and deeper than one might infer from 
the title, for the thoroughness of its scholarship 
and the flexibility of its ideas extend ıt into 
fields of far more general interest than the 
iconography of two Hindu divinities. Icon- 
ography is, indeed, the basis of the study, 
which begins where Mme. O. Viennot’s Les 
divinités fluviales Ganga et YamunG auz portes 
des sanctuanes de Inde ended; but further 
iconographical material is here enriched by the 
perspectives offered by inscriptions, coins, an 
unpressive body of texts (Buddhist, Jain, 
Vedic, and Hindu), and a wide range of 
symbolic interpretations—traditional Indian 
ones as well as those of scholars and, most 
valuable, the author’s own. This attempt to 
determine the funotion of the river goddesses 
within the spiritual framework of the temple 
as & whole is a major contribution to the 
history of religion, mythology, cosmology, and 
ritualistic symbolism. 

The work begins with a detailed analysis of 
material relating to the 1conographic evolution 
of river goddesses prior to the represontation 
of Gatgé and Yamuna. It proceeds to the 
‘ political * interpretation of the significance of 
the two rivers as it has been presented by V S. 
Agrawala and others (including Viennot); this 
argument—that the doàb of the Ganga and 
Yamuna formed the heart of the Gupta empire 
and that the two rivers therefore became 
tutelary deities of the Guptas—is set forth 
fairly and rejected in totally convincing detal. 
Four other symbolo interpretations are 
reviewed and those supported by Hindu 
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tradition are evaluated in the course of a 
discussion of the various levels of religious 
symbolism. 

4 The author then presents his own exploration 
of the the complex corpus of symbohsm 
surrounding the two rivers. A comparison of 
the association of the Ganges with Visnu (in 
the myth of the origin of the Ganges from the 
third of the dwarf) and her association 
with Siva (in the myth of the descent of the 
Ganges to revive the burnt sons of Sagara) 
leads to a more general discussion of the 
connexion of the Ganges with mead, ambrosia, 
the waxing and waning of the moon, and the 
world of the dead. If the Ganges is & lunar 
river, the Yamuni& 1s solar, for the Yamun& and 
her twin brother Yama are the children of the 
sun, and Yamuni’s vehiole, the tortoise, is & 
solar animal. 

Dr. von Stietencron then applies the pattern 
of imagery constructed through this textual 
study to two major interlocking areas of 
symbolism : to the concept of the temple as a 
body of the deity, and to the two subtle chan- 
nels or rivers (ndgis), Idà and Piügal&, repre- 
senting the channels of moon and sun, within 
the human body. The identification of the 
central spinal channel of the body (Susumnà) 
with the river Sarasvati and the temple door 
completes this interpretation, whioh is von 
Stietencron's central thesis. The chronological 
development of this body of symbolism is 
examined in the next chapter, which deals in 
passing with J. Ph. Vogel’s theory of the 
evolution of the images of Gangá and Yamun& 
and with the symbolism of yaksts and other troe 
deities. The final chapter incorporates all the 
dualities discussed so far and ties them to- 
gether with other Indian oppositions: right 
and left, male and female (here the myth of 
the female I]à who becomes the male Sudyumna 
is discussed together with the intriguing 
similarity between I]a/Sudyumna and Idi/ 
Sugump&), purusa and prakyti, fire and water, 
passive and active, Mitra and Varuna, Hari 
and Hara. 

The author distinguishes two major schools 
which place the rivers on different sides of the 
temple door: according to the formulation of 
the later yoga system (which is also referred 
to as ‘ Buddhist’ and ‘representing foreign 
influence' from Iran and Central Asia), the 
IdA/Gahgà is placed on the left, the Pingala/ 
Yamun& on the right; according to what he 
designates ‘the major stream of the Indian 
tradition ', however, the Ganges belongs to the 
right side, symbolizing the male, watery, lunar 
element, the passive purusa, while the Yamuné 
belongs to the left, with the female, fiery, solar 
clement, the active prakrti. The two groups 
would agree in all but the right/left, male/ 


female category : 
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Ganga Yamuna 
Idà Pingal& 
moon gun 
water fire 
Varuna Mitra 
death life 
south north 
Siva Visnu 
Hara Hari 
passive active 


To this mutually agreed list, the ‘ traditional ’ 
school would add: 


male female 

right left 

purusa prakrti 
while the ‘ Buddhist/foreign/yogic’ school 
would add: 

female male 

left right 


This is & fine schema, the only drawback 
being that it oversimplifies the phenomena. 
Von Stietenoron himself has pointed out the 
divergences in the right/left and direotly 
related male/female categories, but other 
inconsistencies which he notes in early chapters 
are overlooked in the formulation of the final 
matrix: the Ganges is associated with Siva, 
but this disregards the important myth of the 
Ganges originating from the foot of Visnu; 
the Yamun& is the river of life, but she 1s also 
oloselv associated with Yama and with death. 
A more basic objection might be raised 
regarding the placing of Siva and the male 
element in the list of watery elements oon- 
nected with the Ganges; for throughout the 
Saiva mythology of the Mahübhárata and the 
Puranas, Siva and the male element (the seed 
and the phallus) are associated with fire, while 
Devi and the female element (the yont) are 
associated with water, particularly with the 
Ganges. This confusion (as well as the 
association of the Yamunü with Yama as well 
as with the life force) might be clarified some- 
what had the author taken into account the 
manner in which Indian divinities are associated 
by opposition; thus the fisry Siva is opposition- 
ally paired with the Ganges in the myth of 
Skanda’s birth, and Yamuna is oppositionally 
paired with Yama in the Rgvedio incest Eymn. 
In this way, the apparent contradictions in the 
list of contrasting pairs may be obviated. 

The association of the male/right element 
with death according to the ‘ non-traditional ’ 
school in von Stietencron’s analysis could be 
challenged with considerable evidence from 
traditional texta such as the Mahābhārata, 
where death is certainly associated with 
‘sinister’ elementas and the deity of death 
(Mrtyu) is often—though not alwaya—a female. 
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There are indeed posaible Buddhist and more 
likely yogio influences upon this mythology, 
as well as upon the Saiva mythology, but it 
is certainly ‘traditional Indian’ material. 
Indeed, the distinction between ‘ traditional ' 
and ' Buddhist/foreign/yogic ' schools seems 
rather Procrustean and does not entirely 
account for the variations in some categories. 

These reductions and inconsistencies are the 
almost inevitable flies in the struoturalist 
ointment, and it is therefore unfortunate that 
von Stietencron did not make use of the rich 
and constantly growing literature of structural 
analyses of many of the dualities which con- 
oern him. Claude Lévi-Strauss is of course the 
locus classicus for dialeotio methodology, but 
there are other structuralists who have 
actually worked within the Indian tradition: 
for right and left m the Indian context the 
works of T. O. Beidelman, Rodney Needham, 
and Brenda Beok are essential; for male/ 
female, aotive/passive, and other dualities the 
writings of Edmund Leach and Nur Yalman; 
for Mitra/Varuna (and the related worldly/ 
spiritual conflict) Georges Dumézil, Louis 
Dumont, and Jan Heesterman; for fire and 
water, Jean Filliozat’s work on the classical 
doctrine of Indian medicine (Paris, 1949; 
London, 1964). 

In fact, the best structuralist analysis of 
Indian symbolism is V. N. Toporov’s work on 
the Indian world-tree, a topic central to von 
Stietencron’s argument; much of Toporov’s 
work has been published only in Russian, but 
the latest article is now available m Italian 
(‘L'albero universale', Yu. M. Lotman and 
B. A. Uspenskiy (ed.), Ricerche semiotiche, 
Torino, 1973, 148-209). The discussion of the 
world-tree (for which the author is primarily 
indebted once again to the works of Vogel and 
Viennot) might have been further elucidated 
with the aid of E. A. S. Butterworth’s The tree 
at the navel of the eath (Berlin, 1970), a work 
that deals in great detail with the connexion 
between the tree and Indian lunar and solar 
symbolism, particularly the symbolism of the 
Ida and Pitgala. 

The great strength of von Stietencron’s book 
is the manner in which it combines the solid, 
thorough, virtually flawless scholarship that 
one has come to associate with German 
Indology with some of the more imaginative 
syntheses which have usually characterized 
French Indology. In this Teutonic/Galhe 
duality, the present work leans rather more 
toward the former element than the latter, 
as one might expect; it is this which may have 
precluded the use of more of the French 
structuralists and tipped the balance toward 
scholarship rather than speculation. But both 
Teutonic and Gallic virtues are present in 
abundance, combining to make this an 
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essential and stimulating study of Indian 
religion. 
WENDY O'FLAHERTY 


PHILIPPE STERN: Colonnes indiennes 
d'Ajantá et d'Ellora: évolution et 
répercusstons, styles gupta et post-gupta. 
(Publications du Musée Guimet. 
Recherches et Documents d’Art et 
d’Archéologie, Tom. x1.) 188 pp., 95 
plates. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1972. Fr. 70. 


The seeds of this work were sown in 1935 
when the author paid a visit to the sites of 
Ajanta and Ellora. Since then he has inter- 
mittently studied the subject from different 
angles, refining and elaborating it in several 
courses of lectures at the Éoole du Louvre. 
That it does not even now remain in manu- 
script 15 largely due to Mme. O. Viennot who 
has been instrumental in finally bringing about 
its publication, herself adding material of value 
to the thesis. 

The book's prime concern is to establish a 
relative chronology for the two sites by tracing 
in detail the development, or evolution, of the 
columns which support the famous excavated 
caves. (The problem of an absolute chronology 
has only been briefly touched upon in Appendix 
A.) The columns were chosen, after years of 
study, as being the component most likely to 
furnish a continuous and traceable develop- 
ment. Further it is hoped that the results may 
serve as a reference table or * Ariadne's thread ' 
in the dating of other monuments of the gupta 
and post-gupia art-periods (see, for example, 
p. 89 where Safici monument 18 is shown to be 
contemporaneous with Ellora cave 10). Finally 
the work is offered as a model, exhibiting the 
particular method in art-history which the 
author has evolved. In essence (seo Appendix 
C) this is described as follows: ‘ faire surgir 
lévolution enoore inoonnue ou mal connue 
d'un art, d'un style ou d'un thème par la 
confrontation synchronique du développement 
d'un assez grand nombre de motifs spéciale- 
ment choisis dans ce but'—a method not in 
itself original but here developed and syste- 
matically applied to an unprecedented degree. 

The detailed analysis of the form and 
disposition of the columns reveals four 
successive periods of development in the gupta 
caves at Ájant&, which stretch to right and 
left, ‘like an echo’, from the pre-gupta 
nuoleus. The transition from the gupta style 
at Ajant& to the post-gupta style at Ellora is 
most clearly demonstrable by the columns of 
caves l, 3, 6, and 7 at Aurangābād nearby. 
Ellora is similarly divided into four periods, 
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though here it 1s necessary to have recourse to 
other motifs when, as in period 2, the evidence 
from the columns alone 1s insufficient. The 
author shows that, contrary to what was once 
thought, the site was simultaneously occupied 
by Hindus and Buddhists from the beginning. 
By emphasizing the close resemblance between 
the Elephanta cave and its clumsy copy at 
Ellora, Dumar Lena 29 belonging to period 1, 
he quashes the view, apparently still held in 
some quarters, that Elephanta is contem- 
poraneous with the Kailisa of Ellora period 3 
(usually placed in the third quarter of the 
eighth century). 

That some of M. Stern’s ‘ findings’ are in 
fact already part of the common currency of 
Indian archaeology 18 one of the drawbacks of 
the work’s long gestation durmg which the 
author generously communicated his results, 
years before their publication. But this, and a 
tendency towards repetitiveness, can scarcely 
detract from a book remarkable for its 
thoroughness, its perception, and for the 
variety of questions it raises. 

Finally, mention should be made of the 
superb and profuse photographs, the spacious 
layout of the text, and the intelligent use of 
small capitals to pick out the key statements 
that form the skeleton of the work—a practice 
which, if generally adopted by the prolix, 
would be welcome. 

PETER KHOROOHE 


RriazuL ISLAM: Indo-Persian relations : 
a study of the political and diplomatic 
relations between the Mughul empire 
and Iran. (Sources of the History and 
Geography of Iran, No. 32. xxiv, 


287 pp., front, 6 plates, map. 
Teheran: Iranian Culture Founda- 
tion, 1970. 


This valuable and polished work represents a 
revision and amplification of Professor Riazul 
Islam’s doctoral thesis presented at Cambridge 
in 1957. Since that time much more material 
has become accessible to him, and his re- 
searches are still proceeding. The subject is an 
intriguing one, with much of its source material 
available in published form in the chronicles 
and the royal autobiographies, and has 
attracted the attention of many scholars who 
have usually pursued it incidentally to a wider 
thesis; Riazul Islam has concentrated on the 
subject for its own sake, and has ranged widely 
over manuscript collections in the major 
libraries of Europe, Iran, and Pakistan, 
compiling at the same time an extensive 
Calendar of documents on Indo- Persian relations 
whose publication is promised shortly. 
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For the bulk of his woik, the relations 
between the Mughal and Safavi royal houses 
from the time of Babur in K&bul to the death 
of Awrangz&b, Riazul Islam pursues a historical 
narrative reign by reign, concentrating on the 
most prominent manifestations of Mughal 
-Safavi amity and enmity. Professions of 
friendship are frequently referred to in the 
sources; naturally enough, for there was grest 
cultural sumilarity between the the two houses, 
and the Indian (not only th» Mughal) courts 
contained a large element of Persian nobles, 
soldiers, scholars, literati, merchants, orafte- 
men, and so on, who maintained a connexion 
with ther homeland; moreover, the two 
neighbouring great powers had on their 
borders a common menace in the turbulent 
Uzbeks. The enmity generally revolved round 
the possession of Qandahar, a natural frontier 
town for the early Mughal empire but one to 
which the Safavis, as heirs to the old kingdom 
of Hardt, laid claim; and the prestige gained 
by the possession of Qandahār had an effect on 
the attitudes of Uzbeks to the holders. But, as 
Riazul Islam pointe out, ‘ seizure of Qandshar 
by one party at a favourable opportunity and 
temporary acquiescence by tae other side had 
been the norm of Mughul-Safavid relations 
since the days of Babur. The fort had changed 
hands in every reign, without involving any 
serious consequence to mutual understanding ’. 
But there were occasionally other causes of 
fnotion; for example, the Persian interest in 
the Deccan sultanates, whore the Qutb Shahi, 
‘Adil Shahi, and Nizam Sh&hI courts were all 
Shi'a {although sect was not a prime con- 
sideration in diplomatio friendship) and there 
were many Persians in office, brought about 
some anxieties, especially during the Mughal 
campaigns in the Deccan. Sometimes, too, the 
ambition or vanity of a ruler on one side or 
other could cause a deterioration in relations, 
as in Shühjahan's futile attempts to stage a 
recovery of Qandahàr, or in Shah ‘Abbas IPs 
gratuitous insults offered to Awrangzéb and 
his intended march on Indie. All the diplo- 
matio exchanges consequent on the prevailing 
attitudes, whether friendly or inimical, are 
seen by Riozul Islam as manoeuvrings for 
prestige, ‘and prestige was vital for the 
medieval Asian monarch `. 

Riazul Islam has o rather empty period to 
deal with after the first six great Mughals, for 
relations in the post-Awrangzéb period were 
‘spasmodic and inconsequential ’, at least for 
the first 20 years. (In ch. vin, for ‘Sec. 1: 
1707 to 1792’ read, presumably, 1729 for the 
later date: the year of the expulsion of the 
Afghans from Iran by Nadir Shih.) He finds 
meat enough after this in his account of Nadir 
Shah and the Mughal empire, although the 
diplomatic relations he has to deal with are 
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now very one-sided. And, although political 
and diplomatic relations are the author’s 
prime concern, he adds a further chapter on 
' Literature, arts and commerce’ covering in 
outline the whole Mughal period. 

The great value m Riazul Islam's study 18 
his constant reference to records of corre- 
spondence between the two courts, almost 
entirely from unpublished collections. These 
enable him to correct existing accounts, or to 
reconcile conflicting accounts, in the more 
familiar chronicles of court and independent 
historians. His Appendix K, ‘ A note on the 
sources ’, besides its use as a critical appraisal 
of the merits of the writings of historians of the 
Mughal period, reveals the richness of the 
diplomatic correspondence he has used, a 
detailed study of which will appear in his 
Calendar referred to above. Other appandixes 
comment ably and succinctly on several points 
of detail, and there is a useful one on ‘ Diplo- 
matic usage ', by whioh we should understand 
protocol; but there 18 no separate treatment 
of diplomatic as such, which Ruazul Islam 
seoms singularly well qualified to undertake. 

The work as a whole can only add con- 
siderably to our underatanding of the Mughals 
and their relations with their great neighbour. 
Our thanks are due to the author and to the 
Iranian Culture Foundation for a well written 
and well produced book. 


J. BURTON-PAGE 


P. Harpy: The Muslims of British India. 
(Cambridge South Asian Studies, 13.) 
ix, 306 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1972. £4.90. 


Dr. Hardy’s book 18 a notable addition to the 
Cambridge South Asian Studies series. It is 
written with judgement and grace, and draws 
upon & wide and acute scholarship. Specialists 
will regret that it is not 200 or so pages longer, 
as, given Hardy’s erudition, it could so clearly 
have been. But it is very welcome as it stands. 
It not only contains a great deal of essential 
information. It is replete with careful and 
persuasive distillations of his own (and some 
other peoplo’s) research, upon important 
questions as well as upon details, and it is 
characterized by an enviable ability to present 
arresting and authoritative summaries of some 
of the rather more general pictures which 
research over the years has been filling out. It 
is difficult, for example, to think of a better 
30 pp. account of the medieval period than is 
contamed in oh. i. Ch. ii is especially valuable 
because in discussing the switch from pre- 
British to British rule in India it focuses upon 
the switch at the topmost levels from Muslim 
to British rule—which is as it was. 
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In the central chapters, which contain 
Hardy's most origina! contributions, close 
attention is given to the anguish Indian 
Muslims felt ın the nineteenth century over 
their position in & British-rnled India. The 
uncertain steps taken by élite figures to resolve 
their uncertainties (Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, of 
course, more particularly, but not exclusively) 
are traced out. Considerable emphasis is 
placed upon the creative importance of British 
views of India's Muslims. A judicious account 
of the antecedents to the creation of separate 
electorates and the founding of the Muslim 
League is provided, and Hardy recounts 
authoritatively the growth in importance of 
such as the Ali brothers and the Khilafat move- 
ment, and then summarizes the subsoquent 
story of All-India, Hindu-Muslum, Congress— 
League, contentions which culminated in the 
trauma of Partition in 1947. Throughout he 
draws especially on his extensive knowledge of 
Muslim religious and political writings over 
this period, that gives such special distinction 
to his work. 

If one 18 disposed to cavil, it would be over 
two pomts. Early on it would have helped if 
Hardy had been less bound to his sources in 
discussing both  oonversion and village 
organization. Conversion to Islam for ‘ lowly 
social groups’ (p. 10) would seem to have had 
much more to do with their inability to 
* sanskritize ’ (if the word may still be allowed), 
and thus to have had more in common with 
subsequent conversions to, say, Christianity or 
Buddhism, than is allowed. And, as for village 
organization, what (p. 42) of the place of non- 
dominant castes? 

More seriously, this reviewer at least must 
continue to be one of those ‘ unbelieving 
observers’ (p. 236) who thinks that Partition 
owed more to ‘ factors extrinsic to the Loague 
and the Muslim community ’ than Hardy does. 
Upon reading closely, for example, the records 
for the 1939-45 period, such as in Manseigh's 
volumes of British documents, it is difficult, 
for a start, to avoid noticing the extent to 
which the British in their concern to check 
Congress gave free play at the crucial moments 
to Jinnah, the Muslim League, and the 
Pakistan idea. The prestige which this gave to 
Jinnah, and to the cause which he championed, 
steadily reduced tho standing of those Muslims 
who opposed him, and by 1945-6 they were 
broken reeds for whom few would vote, whilst 
he had now with consummate skill built 
himself up to be the Indian Muslim political 
world’s Colossus. We still await a study of 
the Partition that gives proper weight to the 
opposition to the whole idea until almost the 
last moment of the main Muslim leadership of 
those areas where the original Pakistan came 
to be built. The received version is that of the 
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victors. It is sustained by being able to draw 
heavily upon the anguished intelleotualizing 
of the Muslim éhte mainly in the Muslim 
minority provinces. It is mgnificant, in the 
present case, that while Hardy draws upon 
Francis Robinson’s fundamental research upon 
the U.P. Muslims, he makes no mention of 
John Broomfield’s study of Bengal; that the 
crucial episode concerning the Viceroy’s 
Defence Council in 1941 is misprinted in his 
book as 1940 (p. 233); and that he is dismissive 
both of the Redshirt movement’s nationalism 
(p. 217), and of Sikander’s and Fazl al-Haq’s 
electoral successes in 1937 (p. 224). There are 
balances on these and related matters which 
need to be righted. Even so, of the received 
version—most of which is not subject to any 
such oriticisma, let it be emphasized—Hardy's 
must now rank as the most authoritative single 
account and is to be cordially welcomed. 


D. A. LOW 


CHRISTINE DosBiN: Urban leadership 
in western India: politics and com- 
munitses in Bombay city, 1840-1885. 
(Oxford Historical Monographs.) xii, 
305 pp. London, etc.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1972. £6. 


Christine Dobbin's book, in spite of the title, 
is about the activities in Bombay city of tiny, 
mainly Gujarati-speaking, minority groups. 
She seeks to trace the influence of British rule 
in Bombay, concentrating on those élites 
which, she claims, took most advantage of new 
opportunities in commerce and education. 
She concludes that these élites were on the 
whole not new, and that they oan be divided 
into two main sections which she calls ‘ shetias ’ 
and ‘ intelligentsia’, sections which tran- 
ascended caste and community and took 
opposed views on political and social questions. 
Dobbin explains caste, community, and muni- 
cipal affairs in terms of this dichotomy, and 
also suggests that the intelligentsia entered 
all-India politics after they had failed to keep 
‘shetia’’ support and thus to gain control of 
their own aty. 

The book representa extensive research (in 
English-language sources), and gives an 
exceptionally readable and informative account 
of ita subject—Qquite the best yet available. 
It will be an indispensable work on the way to 
a more exhaustive history of Bombay. None 
the leas it seems to this reviewer to have some 
serious limitations. 

Dobbin has taken her categories from more 
flexible distinctions suggested by J. C. Masselos 
in & Ph.D. thesis of the University of Bombay. 
The first question must be whether such a 
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division existed. ‘Shetia’ is used to mean 
‘merchant prince’; ‘intelligentsia’ is 
apparently synonymous with graduates. The 
firat definition is socio-economic and restrictive 
(though it is not olear precisely how rich or 
dominant a merchant had to be to qualify), 
while the second definition ıs educational and 
generic—drawing no distinction between rich 
and poor graduates.! Intelligentsia made their 
careers mainly in government service or the 
professions, but confusingly quite a large 
percentage, especially among Parsis, became 
merchants. 'Shetias' were supposed to be 
conservative in politics and orthodox in 
religion; but we find some of them supporting 
female education, and another who opposes 
both the old Parsi paricdyat and the graduates 
in the Bombay Association. It 1s difficult to see 
how two divisions which are neither strictly 
comparable nor mutually exclusive can be very 
useful for a structural analysis. 

If the categories are ill-defined, they are also 
rigid—for Dobbin makes them the guiding 
principle of her account. ‘Shetias’ and 
intelligentsia were interdependent but also 
separate entities whose antagonisms defined 
Bombay politics and British impact. Dobbin 
tells us that the Bombay Association, formed 
by co-operation, was bound to be split by 
dissension between incompatibles—and shortly 
a dispute does arise and several ‘ shetias’ 
resign. Then we find that some ' shetias’ did 
not resign, and that an admixture of merchants 
and graduates contanues throughout the life 
of this body, as of the Bombay East India 
Association. The 'shetias', then, were not 
noting as a class. Nor, it seems, were the 
intelligentsia—Pherozeshah Mehta was a long- 
term supporter and at one stage the ' brains 
and ability’ behind the merchant party in 
municipal politics (a group around Jaganath 
Shankarshet), while other graduates rallied 
behind the Ratepayers’ Association, a body 
which fits uneasily into Dobbin's scheme. Thus 
it is not surprising that she invents a bridging 
category for individuals who come under both 
headings. The fact is that 'shetias' and 
intelligentsia are not shown to be structures 
which are politically operative. 

The idea that the élites were not new is also 
suspect. It may be that castes tended to follow 
traditional callings, as indicated by enrolments 
at Elphinstone College, but there are many 
exceptions to be explained, among newcomers 
to the city and others. Dobbin has not 
accounted for the marked decline in the 
percentage of Prabhus at Elphinstone between 
1842 and 1875. Nor is it very convincing when 
she suggests that the Parsis’ increasing interest 


t I am grateful to Professor Adrian Mayer for 
suggesting this line of argument. 
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in education was a symptom of economic 
decline. Further, the posaibilities for wealth 
and English education increased enormously in 
this period. Dobbin tells us that castes rose as 
à whole, merely throwing up leaders. One 
wonders at what stage such improvements 
alter the balance in society, whether the social 
status of the élites of commerce and education 
did not itself olimb in relation to that of other 
élites: and one wonders too if it was not 
individuals or groups within castes who rose to 
prominence—rich Parsi merchants not poor 
priests, and, among the graduates, those who 
(in greater numbers as time went on) made 
independent careers in law or education. 
Indeed, caste or community may be inappro- 
priate units for examining commercial or 
educational status, and may obscure social 
o : 
Yet Dobbin gives many interesting examples 
of developments within castes—for example 
one of a shift in authority among the Kapol 
Banias, where leadership was assumed by a 
prominent figure even though he was not from 
one of the caste’s headquarter villages which 
traditionally provided leaders. It may be that 
Dobbin’s concern with her categories has 
diverted her attention from more interesting 
questions about adjustments in behaviour and 
values required by urban life. The information 
exista in the book, however, for the reader to 
ask such questions himself. 

Dobbin tells us finally that the intelligentsia, 
having failed in the city, united to ‘ capture the 
Indian political leadership of the country’. 
The phrase seems unfortunate, m that almost 
every word begs a question; but the main 
suggestion 18 interesting and should serve to 
remind scholars that local support for national 
figures must be proved, not assumed. But to 
go as far as this book, one has to accept the 
dichotomy between merchant princes and 
intelligentsia, even though the merchants were 
involved in and needed by the Indian National 
Congress. Equally difficult, one must accept 
that people like Badruddin Tyabji, Pheroze- 
shah Mehta, and Dadabhai Naoroji had failed 
as leaders in Bombay. Masselos called Mehta 
the oity's ‘ undisputed leader’, and stressed 
rather the changes between two generations of 
graduates—one supreme in Bombay and the 
second in Poona—and between merchants as 
the interests of some of them shifted from com- 
merce to industry. The truth may lie between 
these different views. Perhaps all-India politica 
&rose among people who, without controlling 
all local affairs, dominated that area of politics 
which concerned wider issues and possiblo 
opposition to government, and who thus 
shared some interests which could be better 
voiced by several provinces together. 

The insistent use of structural categories 


does not, therefore, do Dobbin’s work much 
servioe. Yet the book has many virtues, and 
many of its detailed explanations are acute. In 
particular the combination of social and 
political analysis is clearly the right ono for 
this kind of study, and the way to a clearer 
understanding. Moreover the book is a pleasure 
toread. Partly this is because the information 
suggests more complicated, multifarious ex- 
planations than Dobbin has given. Partly, 
too, it is because it is desirable and useful to 
have, above the detailed studies, the courage 
of a general outward-looking view. 


PETER ROBB 


VIVIANE ALLETON: Les adverbes en 
chinots moderne. (Maison des Sciences 
de l'Homme. Matériaux pour l'Étude 
de l'Extréme-Orient Moderne et Con- 
temporain. Études Linguistiques, 4.) 
249 pp. La Haye, Paris: Mouton 
& Co., 1972. Fr. 20. 

VIVIANE ÁLLETON: Grammaire du 
chiots. (‘ Que sais-je *', No. 1519.) 
128 pp. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1973. 


Mme. Alleton has two advantages not shared 
by all Western writers on Chinese grammar: 
she has a good understanding of the language, 
and she was able to study her subject in 
Peking. The first has enabled her to spot quite 
accurately when the same word is used in a 
slightly different sense, the second sets her 
among the people who most know what they 
are talking about. That does not, of course, 
make her infallible, but she is well enough 
prepared to do an honest job on a very 
complicated subject. Chinese adverbs, as Les 
adverbes en chinois moderne shows, are comph- 
cated indeed. The ones she deals with are 
‘adverbs proper’, that is, those which 
immediately precede the predicate and cannot 
be separated from it by a noun or nominal 
group unless the latter is introduced by a 
preposition. These are distinot from * adverbial 
words ', which only mean one thing and can 
be used freely. ‘ Adverbs’, on the other hand, 
mey have several meanings and fit into more 
or leas restricted matrices. To descend to 
particulars, the case studies she presenta are of 
dou, yd, you, zat, hat, yljing, cái, jit, dào, bái, 
and dd. A comprehensive list of other adverbs 
appears at the end of the book. Examples have 
been taken from printed material, then checked 
and supplemented by informants. Each of the 
chosen adverbs is tested for compatibility 
with a number of grammatical phenomena, 
including types of predicates, negation, 
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suffixes, final particles, prepositions, and 
substitutes. While some of the findings are 
self-evident, this mechanical procedure justifies 
iteelf by throwing up sometimes unexpected 
results, and certainly makes possible more 
exact description than hitherto achieved. 
From a practical point of view it produces 
objective criteria which would help, for 
example, in distinguishing general from modal 
uses of certain of these common words. Given 
that there are still peripheral cases where it i8 
difficult to determme in what sense adverbs 
like yë and Ads are used, and that not everyone 
would agree with a few of Alleton’s inter- 
pretations, I think it would be universally 
agreed that she has treated the subject very 
thoroughly. 

The other book, Grammaire du chinois, is 
also generally competent. Like her mentors, 
Alleton prefers to work with familiar gram- 
matical categories (adjectives, prepositions, 
etc.), rather than invent new sets of terms. 
Undoubtedly the majority of readers for whom 
this general work is intended will be grateful 
for this. Perhaps understandably, because of 
the broader scope, the detail is not so well 
researched nor the phrasing as careful as in the 
first book. To give some examples, in the 
discussion of negation on p. 74, it is puzzling 
what either the affirmative sentence, ta lai-zhe, 
and even more the negative sentence, fa 
mes(you) lat-zhe, could mean ; it is not true that 
the suffix -guo refers only to an indefinite time 
in the past (p. 72); ‘locative pronouns’ (p. 63) 
can ocour in their long forms when governed by 
a preposition (e.g. wang youbtan) ; zhong is not 
the only classifier possible for abstract nouns 
like guannian ‘ conception’: ge is perfectly all 
right; and surely the reply shide to the question 
ia bu he jiu ma? (p. 34) means ‘he does not 
drink ’ rather than the opposite. Other pointe of 
contention are too involved to bring up here. 
But if all one’s objections are valid, 1t only 
means that Chinese grammar is a difficult 
subject to generalize about or to perform neat 
surgery upon. ‘The level of discussion is 
indeed intelligent and the over-all picture 
clear and accurate. 

D. E. POLLABD 


Coni P. MackEnBAS: The rise of the 
Peking opera, 1770-1870: socal 
aspects of the theatre «n Manchu China. 
xiii, 316 pp., front., 2 plates. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1972. £6. 


This is the kind of book most scholars pro- 
duce once in a lifetime, presumably because 
one mountain of material is all that energy and 
opportunity allow one to sift through. Dr. 
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Mackerras’s mountain is described in his 
Appendix B. It appears that the two key 
collections which made his study possible were 
the Chung-kuo ku-tien hecha lun-chu cht 
ch'eng, published in Peking 1959-60, and, 
more important, the CA‘tng-tai Y en-tu i-yuan 
shih-liao, reprinted in Taipei in 1965 from the 
1934 Peking original. Needless to say, the 
work of modern authorities on the Chineee 
theatre like Ch'i Ju-shan and Chou Yi-pai has 
been of assistance, but Mackerras has gone 
through the primary source material with a 
fine-tooth comb. His scholarship is throughout 
punctilious to a degree, even little incidental 
facta quite remote from his main theme being 
backed up by full references. Such thorough- 
ness, besides being reassuring, will by iteelf 
guarantee the present work’s usefulness as s 
source book. 

Voluminous though the material may be, 
the kinds of book that can be made out of it are 
limited. For all its fame and prominence, 
Peking opera has left very little ın the way of 
texte, and the musical and technical aspeote of 
the drama of one or two centuries ago would 
require very special abilities to deal with. It is 
understandable then that Maokerras should 
concentrate on the actors end the theatres they 
played in, and extend his work in a sociological 
direction by considering the actor’s standing in 
society and the role of the theatre in Chinese 
life, particularly the life of the capital. The 
regional ‘styles’ of drama which finally 
coalesced into the * Peking opera ' are preeented 
under this scheme in the corporations and 
persons of the compantes and individual 
actors who introduced them to Peking, rather 
than from the point of view of their artistio 
characteristics. As an example of a flourishing 
provincial centre where there was & similar 
confluence of styles, and from whioh there was 
in fact some traffic to Peking, he devotes a 
preliminary chapter to Yangchou, home of the 
proverbially rich salt merchants. In it he 
introduces many of the themes and much of 
the terminology germane to the main matter. 
The Peking story proper begins in 1779 with 
the arrival there of Wei Ch'ang-sheng. It was 
his immense personal popularity that seems to 
have oreated & huge public following for the 
drama and turned Peking into the theatrical, 
as well as political, capital of China. Since 
the Ch‘in-ch‘iang style he practised was already 
known there, the only facte given here which 
could account for his success are certain 
innovations in costume and his lewdness on 
stage (a potentially interesting subject), but 
no doubt other less tangible factors contributed. 
In any case it was in the 1780's that the 
position of permanent companies playing in 
permanent theatres was consolidated. There- 
after the objecta of attention are the personah- 
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ties, behaviour, friendships, and possessions of 
famous aotors, the recruitment, training, and 
life style of actors in general, and the historically 
ascertainable circumstances and agents of the 
infiltration of new stylistic elementa. A good 
deal of space is given too to imperial patronage 
and proscriptions, and the ambivalent atti- 
tudes of officials. A lot of the data is given in 
statistical terms. The genuine ‘ social aspects ' 
are represented mainly in the chapter called 
‘The theatre and the acting profession in 
Peking ’. 

Over all this ground very little criticism is 
possible, smoe chapter and verse are always 
quoted, and as far as I have verified, quoted 
correctly. The broader the base of the disous- 
sion, of course, the more room there is for 
disagreement. To me there seems only a very 
tenuous connexion, for example, between the 
steady supply of boy actors purchased for the 
Anhwei companies and the economic deteriora- 
tion in China towards the end of the eighteenth 
century (pp. 152-3). For such small numbers 
one suspects that even at times of high 
prosperity in China enough fathers could have 
been found to part with surplus sons for a 
consideration. Such occasions for doubt are, 
however, rare, and it would be misleading to 
mention any more here. The fact should not 
be obscured that this book 18 a major work of 
sinology and will stand the test of time. 


D. E. POLLARD 


DowaLp W. TREADGOLD: The West in 
Russia and China: religious and 
secular thought in modern times. 
2 vols.: xl, 324; xxii, 251 pp. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1973. £9.60. 


The aim of this book is to examine ' the way 
certain trends of Western thought took hold 
in Russia and China and were developed in 
an institutional context quite different from 
the one imn which they originated ’ (1, p. xi). 
The author covers Russian thinkers from the 
polemiciste who argued about whether or not 
the Church should own property in the late 
fifteenth century to the avant-garde of the early 
twentieth. The Chinese volume begins at the 
end of the sixteenth century with the intel. 
lectual apostolate of Matteo Ricci, who olearly 
holds a special place in the author’s affections, 
but only gives comparably detailed accounts 
of Chinese thinkers from the mid-nineteenth 
century onwards. 

The emphasis 15 on religion, and this leads to 
some interesting judgements. The efforts of 
Peter the Great were ‘ not so much to increase 
the tempo of Westernization . . . as to alter the 


character of the Westernization unde: way, to 
turn his attention from Catholo Poland and 
the Catholio German states to the Protestant 
part of Germany, Protestant Sweden, Holland 
and England ’ (1, 84). The Holy Alliance was 
‘not & casual fantasy of Alexander’s based 
on chance meetings with such eccentrics as 
Baroness Krudener, but an attempt to trans- 
late the sentimentalist and pietist tendencies 
of a powerful segment of the Russian educated 
class ... into political aotion on a worldwide 
scale’ (1, 142). Populism was ‘a missionary 
movement ’ by young idealista to the country- 
side (1, 188), and the ‘intellectual and social 
starting point of the revolutionary move- 
ment... wasinextrioably bound up with reli- 
gion. The first revolutionaries . . . were mainly 
seminarists and sons of priests, deeply imbued 
with religious attitudes even when they in- 
verted them into atheist passion ’ (I, 214). ‘The 
single Western influence that before 1917 may 
be said to have gone deeper than any other in 
Russia, both among the upper and lower social 
groupings, was Protestantism ' (1, 252). 

In China, Treadgold contends that Ricoi and 
his fellow-Jesuits came oloser to success than 
many historians believe. ‘There was no 
question about the monotheism of the K‘ang- 
hsi emperor by this time [1692]. The question 
of how near he was to becoming a baptized 
Christian may have been allowed to obscure 
this capital point ' (rz, p. 202, n. 04). It was the 
Papacy, and the Jesuits’ rivals within the 
Church, who cut short the growth of Riccian 
synoretistic Chinese Christianity (ui 32). The 
Protestant missionaries who dominated the 
nineteenth century were neither intelleotuals 
nor humanista, as the Jesuits had been; and 
they were hostile to Chinese culture. This was 
why ‘tho T‘ai-p‘ing doctrine was not syn- 
cretistic ' (rr, 40), for ' if the Tai-p‘ing religion 
is carefully examined, it proves to have 
reproduced with remarkable fidelity most of 
the main features of Protestant funda- 
mentalism, the only version of Christianity 
known to Hung and his followers’ (1r, 50). 
Similarly, Sun Yat-sen’s * debt to the Christian 
modernism of the West ... was fundamental ' 
ur, 79) In K'ang Yu-wei'e Confucius as a 
reformer the sage ‘ emerged as a Chinese Jesus 
with the political views of a Timothy Richard ' 
(a 107). By the 1920’s Marxism was ‘the 
major religion of leading intelleotuals in the 
West’, and ‘the West converted Russia and 
China to ita major religion ’ (11, 191). However 
we may disagree about questions of detail, 
balance, and interpretation, Treadgold sub- 
stantiates his assertion that ‘the religious 
ingredient of the story was a vital one, and 
one that scholars ignore at their peril ’ (1, p. xxi). 

I do not have the acquaintance with Russian 
thought to offer à properly informed appraisal 
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of the detailed argumentation of the first 
volume. Sometimes, however, it seems simply 
on internal grounds that the analysis is not 
quite satisfactory. Thus the author writes that 
the Petrine reforms ‘were not mainly con- 
cerned with technique, despite the techno- 
logical revolution he began, or with science, 
despite the important steps he took to intro- 
duce acientific studies, or with statecraft, 
despite the national and partly local govern- 
mental reorganization he carried out, or with 
the economy, despite the growth in manu- 
facturing and the shift in trade which he did 
much to bring about. The Petrine reforms were 
ultimately concerned with the cultural ques- 
tion’ (x, 00). Yet on 1, 95, he seems to agree 
that ‘ Peter’s military reforms were both the 
beginning and the model for everything else he 
did’; and the effect of these two passages, 
taken together, is largely self-cancelling. 
Although he expresses well the paradox of 
Peter's reign—' the phenomenon in which the 
intention to borrow from the West, far from 
assuring Westernization, might lead in fact to 
the deepening hold of non-Western institutions 
on non-Western peoples’ (1, 105)—he never 
really asks why this should have been so. 
Why, for instance, did the industrialization 
of the Urals bring serfdom into an area 
previously free of it, creating the well-known 
historical paradox of feudal industry ? The 
defence needs of the state juxtaposed with its 
particular economio circumstances 18 the 
obvious short answer, and if true indicates 
the sort of constraints on the power of mere 
ideas that need to be (but are not) an important 
part of the story. Furthermore, keeping to this 
same example, were not the men who fashioned 
the iron and copper complex of the Urals— 
the humanitarian intellectual Tatischev, the 
som bre managerial Saxon Hennin, the illiterate 
and brutal Demidov—all equally representa- 
tive in their different ways of Peter’s age ? 
What does the ‘ultimately’ mean in ‘ ulti- 
mately concerned with the cultural question ' ? 

The Ohinese chapters require a number of 
corrections, mostly minor, occasionally sub- 
stantial. Thus the admiration for Western 
learning exemplified by Mei Wen-ting in the 
period of the Jesuit ascendancy (1r, 30) should 
be balanced by the testimony of someone like 
Ch'en T'ing-teo who thought it (apart from 
mathematics) to be yin ch‘iao ZF TH * excessive 
ingenuity ’, and potentzally baleful and bloody 
in ite effects. To say that ‘the T'ai-p'ing 
ideology based itself on the Bible ... and not 
at all on any non-Christian works or doctrines 
taken from the Chineee tradition ’ (1r, 49) is to 
overlook the influence of the Chou li JE] pA on 
the rebels’ conception of the ideal society. 
Timothy Richard’s impact on the 1898 reform 
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movement is exaggerated (u, 63), because 
virtually no attention is given to the multi- 
phoity of sources which flowed together to 
make it. Sun Yat-sen's role in the 1911 revolu- 
tion is also inflated out of proportion (especially 
on u, 97), no mention being made of the 
reappraisal of this event by Mary Wright and 
others. Nor did Sun resign his leadership of the 
new Republic simply ‘in & gesture of self- 
sacrifice ... which ... harmonized with the 
new liberal missionary mentality ' (xz, 90). Tt 
was a political act designed to stop the civil 
war between the Republican South and tha 
North under Yuan Shih-k‘ai, offering Yuan 
the Presidency in return for a hatohet job on 
the Manchus. 

There are also oversimplifications where 
broader issues are at stake. In a general way 
the author has not absorbed the lesson taught 
by Mornet in his history of the intellectual 
origins of the French Revolution: that to 
chart the movements of opinion one must 
examine not only what people wrote but also 
what they read. Nor does he distinguish 
sufficiently between ideas and values (that is, 
between the weapons and the uses to which 
they are put). It may, for example, be true in 
a sense to say (11, 80) that ‘in none of Sun’s 
major works ... can there be distinguished 
any idea significant to his argument that 
comes trom the Chinese tradition. In intel- 
lectual inspiration Sun was almost wholly 
indebted to the modern West’. Yet surely his 
vision of a well-ordered society as the supreme 
goal for humanity was Chinese in its derivation, 
and his supreme personal ideal of selfless 
service in the realization of this end more 
Confucian than Western? The oharaoteris- 
tically Western goals of salvation (for all his 
professed Christianity), truth, and personal 
self-realization do not seem to have touched 
him. 

In spite of these reservations I find Tread- 
gold’s work almost continually informative and 
provocative. At his best he writes with a 
combination of clarity and subtlety that is a 
delight (see the pages on the schism in the 
Orthodox Church for an example) The 
Russian volume is especially fascinating. At 
times it seems as if Russia was a vast screen 
onto which the shadows of the European actors 
were projected, huge, distorted, but with a 
demonic life of their own, revealing hitherto 
hidden aspects of their Western originals by a 
kind of inspired caricature. For an extreme 
instance see the account of Nicholas Fedorov 
on I, 212. Among the Chinese, perhaps only 
Yen Fu was capable of illuminating his 
originals in this way. This is a book not to be 
missed by anyone interested in the subjeot. 


MARK ELVIN 
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WILLIAM Watson (ed.): The westward 
influence of the Chinese arts from the 
14th to the 18th century. (Colloquies 
on Art and Archaeology in Asia, 
No. 3.) [vi] 117 pp., 28 plates. 
[London]: Percival David Founda- 
tion of Chinese Art, School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of 
London, [1973]. £2.80. 


The third of the Colloquies on Art and 
Archaeology in Asia, which was held at the 
end of June 1972, considered the attractive 
theme of the westward influence of the 
Chinese arte. The present publication contains, 
in a more or less edited form, all but two of the 
papers which were presented, together with the 
texts of the two formal lectures delivered by 
Dr. George Loehr and Mr. Soame Jenyns. 
The plates reproduce only & tiny proportion 
of the dozens, if not hundreds, of slides which 
were shown during the colloquy. 

It is obvious that a four-day colloquy and 
the resulting publication cannot be expected to 
produce anything like a definitive treatment 
of ao protean a theme as the westward influence 
of the Chinese arts. It can only attack the 
subject from a number of different vantage 
points. Each of the papers in this collection 
has ite own particular importance, as a factual 
or theoretical contribution to the study of the 
theme. Thus John Carswell's paper brought to 
our attention the extraordinary rich dis- 
coveries of Chinese porcelain recently made in 
Syria, which, if already familiar to the spocin- 
list, were a revelation at least to the reviewer. 
Soame Jenyns, on the other hand, dealt with a 
painter, George Chinnery, whose name must 
be universally known, and yet managed to 
correct in many details the much distorted 
story ofhislife. Again, for the non-professional 
listener, the papers by Henry Hodges and 
Robert Skelton, in which different techniques 
were subjected to critical examination based on 
technical as well as artistic expertise, were 
most satisfying to listen to. 

The papers and lectures here reproduced are 
as follows: Margarot Medley, ‘ Chinese 
ceramics and Islamic design’; Basil Gray, 
* Chinese influence in Persian painting: 14th 
and 15th centuries’; John Carswell, ‘ China 
and the Near East: the recent discovery of 
Chinese porcelain in Syria’; John Irwin, ‘ The 
Chinese element in Indian chintz’; George 
Loehr, ' European artists at the Chinese 
court’; Jan Wirgin, ‘The imitation of 
Chinese architecture m Europe’; Bo Gyllen- 
svard, ‘The Chinese Pavilion at Drottning- 
holm’; Helena Hayward, ‘The Chinese 
influence on English furniture from the 16th 
to the 18th century’; Soame Jenyns, ‘ George 
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Chinnery (1774-1852), with emphasis on the 
Chinese period (1825-1852) and the so-called 
Chinnery school of Chinese trade painting’; 
Henry Hodges, ‘The technical problems of 
copying Chinese porcelains in tin glaze’; 
Elizabeth Murdoch, ‘Chinoiserie in Franco 
from the 17th to the 18th centuries’; Bernard 
Watney, ‘Chinoiserie and Enghsh porcelain 
of the eighteenth century : a fairy-tale world’; 
Robert Skelton, ‘The relations between 
Chinese and Indian jade carving traditions ’. 

As formulated in the title, the theme of the 
colloquy suggested a one-way influence, but as 
some contributors explicitly demonstrated 
(Medley, Irwin), there were reciprocal 
influences at work to complicate the picture, 
while the two formal lectures showed, in- 
dependently of each other, how European 
artists, working in China at different times and 
in different circumstances, introduced un- 
familiar techniques to the Chinese. Moreover, 
the effect of the discovery of the Chinese arts 
manifested iteelf in different ways at different 
times. The Mongol conquest, devastating in 1ta 
initial impact, had, as Margaret Medley writes, 
“a catalystic effect on Asia (which) was 
beneficial to the growth and spread of new 
ideas, and in general to the enlargement of 
intellectual and artistic horizons’. The happy 
folly of chinoiserie, which go coloured Europoan 
arts and crafts, especially porcelain, in the 
eighteenth century, was a separate develop- 
ment, resulting from quite different political 
and trade relations. 

The illustrations are generous in nuniber, 
but some of them, for example 5b, being 
apparently reproduced from colour slides, have 
lost some of the quality one recalls from tho 
soreen showing. Others are rather too small to 
fulfil their purpose properly. Thus 24d is 
altogether too minute to illustrate clearly how 
European copies of Chinese designs misundor- 
stood the Chinese originals. But one should 
not complain. This is altogether a most 
attractive record of a fascinating meeting, 
produced at & moderate price and with com- 
mendably little delay. 

A couple of footnotes may not be out of 
place. Basil Gray remarks that in Persia 
‘ Chinese ' was the supremo epithet for objecta 
of outstanding beauty and craftsmanship. 
Further into Asia, the Mongols coined the word 
chamin, corrupted from the toponym Ch‘ien- 
men in Peking, to describe intricate and curious 
objects. George Lochr mentions that in 1754 
the Jesuit lay-brother Attiret was in Jehol 
painting portraits of West Mongol princes. 
Eight such portraita, at present on loan to the 
Seminar für Sprach- und Kulturwiasenschaft 
Zentralasions in Bonn, have recently been 
described by Dr. Veronika Veit in Zentral- 
asiatische Studien, Iv, 1070, and she makes the 
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suggestion that they may have been painted by 
Attiret. All eight are reproduced in facsimile in 
her article, three of them in oolour. 


O. R. BAWDEN 


Joun R. Watt: The district sirate 
in late imperial China. (Studies of the 
East Asian Institute, Columbia Uni- 
versity.) xi, 338 pp. New York and 
London: Columbia University Press, 
1972. $15, £7. 


This book falls ınto three parts. The first 
offers a statistical portrait of the county 
(hsien JER) magistrate in late traditional 
China, based on general sources plus a sampling 
of local gazetteers and lineage records. It 
covers such aspects as qualifications for office, 
length of tenure, and patterns of promotion 
and dismissal; and is concluded with a survey 
of classical and Ch'ing administrative theory. 
The second section is mainly on the Ming 
canton-and-tithing (li-chia HA EA) system, 
and the consequences of its breakdown. Ite 
purpose is to show how the dissolution of 
conscripted administration in the countryside 
led to the enormous responsibilities shouldered 
by Ch‘ing magistrates. The third part is a set 
of interrelated essays on various problems of 
local government, seen mainly from the 
vantage-point of the eighteenth century. These 
include analyses of the control exercised by the 
central authorities over magistrates, the 
problem of paying for local administration, 
why justice was hard to come by in a magis- 
trate's court, conflicts between ‘ public’ and 
‘private’ interests, and ‘the struggle to 
uphold political humanism °. 

For an exploration of long-term change the 
chronological lımıts seem to be set a century or 
so too narrowly on either side. Because there 
is no account at all of the analogous systems 
operating under the Sung and the Yuan, the 
author is able to present the early Ming li-cÀta 
as ‘a major experiment m rural planning’ 
(p. 117), a view which requires justification in a 
comparative context if ıt is to be oredible. 
Because he for the most part stops short of the 
nineteenth century, he does not indicate how 
‘gentry directors’ (shen-tung Xi FF) de- 
veloped at the end of the late traditional 
period as part of the search for a satisfactory 
solution to the organization of local affairs. 
While he rightly says (p. 158) that ‘ the most 
conspicuous features of the late Ming and the 
early Ch'ing gentry ate the gentry’s public 
apathy and its generel disassociation from 
local administration ’, and notes (p. 106) that 
this period saw ‘the replacement of much of 
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the corvée labor serving local government with 
an expanding professional and locally based 
sub-bureaucracy’, the story is seriously 
incomplete. 

The discussion of the time-span chosen, 
which runs from the Jate fourteenth to the late 
eighteenth centuries, contains within it an 
implicit model of political change. Broadly 
speaking, the author sees ‘a deliberate ... 
trend towards centralization of power ’ in the 
administrative structure contrasting with ' an 
equally strong trend toward diversification of 
power' in social and economic life (p. 99). 
‘The central government increased its con- 
trol over the appointment and conduct 
of local officials. Subordinate functionaries, 
although progressively out off from access to 
administrative office, proliferated into large, 
entrenched, subadministrations, primarily 
representing local interests ' (p. 140). The tasks 
of county government multiplied (p. 153), and 
so of course did the population, but ‘ imperial 
distrust of local administrative power ' (p. 22) 
prevented ‘any expansion in the official 
structure of local administration’ (p. 44), 
tolerating it only at the sub-official level. 
‘ Under the impact of the disciplinary system 
the test of what was right was inoreasingly 
becoming the test of what served the public 
interest’ (p. 224), and so there developed fer 
magistrates ‘ a growing conflict between theory 
and practice ' (p. 8) in the fields of ethics and 
ideology. Their authority was ' eroded by the 
steady encroachment of the public domain ’ 
and they were ‘ losing the means and the wil 
to be close to the people ' (p. 233). 

Much of this 18 clearly ccrreot, but I am 
sceptical about the implication that the early 
Ming was a sort of Golden Age of local govern- 
ment and that the magistrates then were 
significantly ‘ closer’ to the people than they 
were in the reigns of Yung-cheng and Ch‘ien- 
lung. The contrast between the political and 
the economic trends is also a little overdrawn. 
The key to many of the changes in the late 
Ming and early Ch'ing is the growing conoen- 
tration of power in the oities: administrators, 
gentry, landlords, charities, academies, and 
guilds. The author has himself contributed to 
our understanding of this (at the 1968 Went- 
worth conference on the city in late imperial 
China) and it is disappointing not to find this 
theme pursued here beyond the passing remark 
on p. 146 that the leaders of local administra- 
tion ‘were losing physical touch with the 
countryside ’. 

The most permanently valuable oontribu- 
tions of the work are probably in part 1, where 
there is information concernirg such topics as, 
for example, the differences between magis- 
trates appointed by the provincial authorities 
and by the central government (pp. 47 and 02), 
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and the dual career structure whereby there 
was a tendency to have ‘older magistrates 
serving under younger prefects’ (p. 76). The 
accounts of proposals for the reform of the 
system, such as those of Ku Yen-wu (pp. 166-7), 
and of the magistrates’ own view of their 
position (e.g. pp. 182-3), are also extremely 
well done. 

It 18 to be hoped that political scientiste 
outside the fleld of Chinese studies will also 
read this book. As the author hints on p. 4, 
the late traditional Chinese policy is dis- 
concertingly ' modern ’ in terms of the criteria 
frequently used by political historians (e.g. 
R. E. Ward and D. Rustow, Political moderniza- 
Hon in Japan and Turkey, 7). The proper 
incorporation of the Chinese case, an important 
part of which is presented here, into the body 
of modernization theory is bound, I think, 
to produce a significant sharpening of our 
conceptual tools. 

- MARK ELVIN 


Parre C. Huane: Lrang Ch's-ch‘ao and 
modern Chinese ltberaltsm. (Publica- 
tions on Asia of the Institute for 
Comparative and Foreign Area 
Studies, No. 22.) 1x, 231 pp., 2 plates. 
Seattle and London: University of 
Washington Press, [91972]. $9.50, 
£4.45. 


Liang Ch'i-ch'ao (1873-1929) is a difficult 
figure to place in a convincing historical 
perspective. He had great influence in trans- 
mitting Western political ideas to China, but 
lacked any originality of inspiration. Virtually 
nothing that he wrote is really worth studying 
in its own right today. He was China’s first 
journalist, with a style that dazzled his con- 
temporaries: but for & present-day Western 
reader his exclamations, repetations, and 
slightly simple-minded similes are not very 
moving or convincing. He had astounding 
energy—one estimate pute his literary output 
at not less than 14 million Chinese characters— 
and his appetite for novelty, lack of system, 
and versatility make it hard to pin him down. 
He changed his political positions frequently, 
and was several times charged by disillusioned 
friends with duplicity, but his self-sacrificing 
dedication to the reform of China compels 
admiration: and a case can be made for saying 
that his underlying aims changed much less 
than the policies and allies he espoused. From 
the Hundred Days of Reform and the abortive 
ring of T‘ang Ts‘ai-ch‘ang in 1900 to his 
disappointments as a minister under the 
Republic he was associated with political 
failure: but his impact on his times was 
enormous. One recent writer has even said 


(exaggeratedly) that ‘the Manchu imperial 
position was overturned by his brush alone '. 

Such a man has to be studied very closely in 
the context of his age. In most respects 
Professor Huang's new book on Liang does 
this admirably. The twiste and turns of his 
development are followed with a nice grasp of 
chronology and circumstance. Wo are pre- 
sented with a clear picture of the inputs, 
intellectual and onvironmental, that formed 
him. What is missing, though, is an account of 
Liang’s audience. Who read him at various 
times, what was the nature of their reactions? 
What was the true influence of this publicist 
who, in his own phrase, ‘ challenged four 
hundred million blind people to battle’? 
Without knowing this we cannot evaluate 
Liang as a historical phenomenon ; but we are 
certainly now much better placed, thanks to 
Huang, to understand what was going on in his 
mind. 

Liang’s personal history has been fairly well 
known for some time. I hope that the author 
will take it as no discourtesy if I observe that, 
for example, many of the themes and materials 
in the first two-thirds of his book also appear in 
Chang P‘eng-yuan’s Liang Ch'i-ch‘ao yu 
Ch'ing-chi ko-ming BR Tk EB EU Yep EM 
fgr of 1904. "There are interesting new data 
here, notably on Japanese social-Darwinist 
influence on Liang, and, above all, Huang’s 
interpretations are the first systematio chal- 
lenge written in English to the late Joseph R. 
Levenson's brilliant but in some ways nus- 
leading Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao and the mind of modern 
China (1953). In a bibliographical note on 
p. 204 Huang says that he has 'come to 
disagree completely with Levenson's inter- 
pretations'. While this is broadly justified, 
the reader should not be misled. There are a 
good number of points, such as the part played 
by nationalism as a solvent of culturalist 
Joyalties, and the shock effect of the first 
World War in partially discrediting the modern 
West, where Levenson’s analysis is in fact 
confirmed. 

The main theme of & fairly complex argu- 
ment is that Liang must be seen, above all, as 
the man who introduced the ideas of reprc- 
sentative government, personal liberty, and 
modernization into China. His thought pro- 
ceeded in three main stages. The first was a 
re-evaluation of the Confucian heritage, under 
the tutelage of K'ang Yu-wei. This led to & 
heavy emphasis on its ‘ democratic ' elements, 
especially in Menoius, and a development of the 
“three ages’ theory of the Kung-yang com- 
mentary, combined with the Li-yun chapter of 
the ‘ Rites ’, into a general plan of progress for 
the human race. During the second stage Liang 
‘changed from an essentially Confucian 
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orientation to that of a modern liberal- 
nationalist’ (p. 45), mainly under Japanese 
influence. Kató Hiroyuki's concept of ‘ com- 
petition among entire citizenries ’ formed the 
background to Liang’s justification of demo- 
cracy, freedom, and the development of a new 
kind of citizen (hsin-man $h Fe) as indispen- 
sable for the survival of China in this deadly 
conflict. His outspoken advocacy of anti- 
Manchu revolution, until the famous volte- 
face of 1903, grew out of these concerns. 
A rediscovery of the importance of national 
traditions and an awareness of the dangers of 
trying to violate the laws of organic develop- 
ment, stimulated by a reading of Bluntschh, 
then led him to reject Republicanism as 
premature for China. From this point he 
moved into the third stage, not fully worked 
out until after the war, in which he abandoned 
sooial-Darwinism as ‘materialistic’ and 
‘mechanistic’, affirmed ‘his faith in the 
liberal program as & value in and of itself’ 
(p. 149), and sought a Sino- Western syncretism 
in which the traditional virtue of jen {Z (or 
concern for others) acted as a counterbalance 
for national and individual self-interest. 

Huang’s analysis gives no support to 
Levenson’s views that the cluef concern of the 
young Liang was ‘to protect Chinese culture 
from the imputation of failure’ and that the 
late Liang saw Chinese and Western values in 
terms of a simple conflict of ' spiritual ’ versus 
* materialist '. 

There are one o1 two points of dotail to 
whioh ıb i8 possible to take exception (for 
example to say, as on p. 24, that the ch'tang- 
haueh-hui gl) Ci @ was founded by K'ang 
Yu-wei is to oversimplify a complex process 
by which two groups at the capital, the other 
being led by Wen T'ing-shih and Ch'en Chih, 
amalgamated), but in every matter of impor- 
tance this 18 a convincing and valuable book. 


MARK ELVIN 


JEAN CHESNEAUX (ed.): Popular nove- 
ments and secret societies in Chana, 
1840-1950. xii, 328 pp. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1972. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. £6.) 


This collection of papers by 16 authors 
explores many diverse aspeots of the little- 
understood phenomenon of the secret societies 
of China. It indulges admirably little ın the 
straightforwaid  ieporting of ntual and 
syinbolism (such reporting as may be found in 
mass in earlier books by Ward and Stirling, 
Morgan, eto.), only the papers of Dunstheimer 
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and Novikov being of this typo. Instead there 
is an emphasis on the sociological background 
to seoret society organization, on the historical 
and economic factors which gave rise to 
particular manifestations, and on the con- 
nexions between secret societies and popular 
movements. Tho result ıs a most interesting 
and significant body of writing which succeeds 
in conveying a surprisingly well-rounded 
picture of secret society activity. 

Chesneaux himself contributes by way of 
introduction a very full and olear historical 
summary and evaluation. It may perhaps be 
seen as a drawback that there is a tendenoy to 
lump many different kinds of organization 
into the secret society category on the grounds 
that they were all ' organizations whose rela- 
tion to the old regime was cno of total hostility ' 
(p. 4), for there were at the one end of the 
spectrum organizations which were on the 
secretive side (especially in religious matters) 
without necessarily being hostile to -the 
government, and at the other end organizations 
which were extiemely hostile without being 
secret. That ıs to say, ' secret society ' 18 used 
quite loosely in this book—perhaps rather 
more loosely than Chesneaux admits—but the 
catch-all term 1is not without function in 
drawing together many different but related 
phenomena. John Lust, in a long and very full 
historical summary which concentrates on the 
events leading up to the 1911 revolution, puts 
the point well; ‘one must avoid being 
mesmerized by the term secret society. It is 
more accurate to think of a multitude of 
shifting forms drawing on those of officialdom, 
of sects (with a long history of improvised 
forms), and possibly, although this has not 
beon proved, of old artisan compagnonnages ' 
(p. 199). 

Chesneaux was anxious that his contributors 
should dive down beneath the orvilized veneer 
of official accounts, believing that the truth 
about secret societies is not be found there. 
Undoubtedly he was right in this, but pre- 
dictably he runs up against a major problem of 
Chinese history, that literacy was the virtual 
monopoly of the orthodox, making research 
into the heterodox of great difficulty. Needless 
to say, few of the papers have been able to 
avoid recourse to official reports entirely. 

This collection points clearly to the strengths 
and weaknesses of seoret society organizations. 
They were capable of eliciting a powerful 
response from their members, yet at the same 
time they were almost completely incapable 
of breaking free of the localistio bonds which 
prevented their effective spread universally. 
They were violently opposed to the govern- 
ment without having revolutionary vision— 
an excellent paper by Charles Carwen chronicles 
the sad progress of the T'ai-p'ings, who were 
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brought to greater toleration of secret society 
alliances in proportion as their own revolu- 
tionary ideals collapsed. They were in many 
cases violently anti-foreign without becoming 
pro-nationalistic in any modern sense. They 
were popular yet often gentry-influénced. 
They had worthy ideals, but could often be 
corrupted into either unworthy support for or 
unworthy opposition to the government. It 1s 
perhaps surprising that only one contributor, 
Lucien Bianco, draws attention to the ‘ group 
defence’ function of secret societies. The 
ambiguous nature of group defence organiza- 
tions has recently been pointed out by Philip 
A. Kuhn; Bianco demonstrates the essentially 
non-revolutionary character of this ambiguity. 

The many excellent papers in this volume 
range widely in their historical, geographio, 
and institutional coverage. The editor's intro- 
duction enhanoes the topical unity of the book, 
and a good bibliography and careful glossaries 
complete a very useful work. 


HUGH D. R. BAKER 


Davi» K. Jorpan: Gods, ghosts, and 
ancestors: the folk religion of a 
Tawwanese village. xix, 197 pp. 
Berkeley, etc.: University of Cali. 
fornia Press, [°1972]. $7.50. (English 
agents: IBEG Ltd. £3.40.) 


There is no acknowledgement in this book 
that ita main title belongs to an article by 
Arthur Wolf; and the sub-title is misleading, 
for the subject-matter is limited to the three 
specific religious features of the main title, and 
all else receives scant attention or none at all. 
Thus geomancy is mentioned only twice and 
is not discussed anywhere, and kitchen gods, 
earth gods, door gods, well gods, spirit walls, 
almanacs, grave-sweeping, Chinese new year, 
and many others in the familiar catalogue of 
Chinese religious phenomena hardly figure in 
this work. Are we to assume that this is 
because they do not come into the author’s 
idiosyncratic definition of ‘ practices that are 
directly relevant to the functioning of society 
at the local level’ (p. xvi) ? 

The ancestors receive rather less full treat- 
ment than the gods and ghosta, partly because 
the author believes there to be little to add to 
earlier discussions, and partly because he does 
not see the ancestors of the ancestor worship 
cult as a particularly significant factor in the 
religion of the Taiwanese village which he 
studied. In that he makes a very good case 
for the superior importance of other house- 
hold gods this is not an unreasonable approach, 
but he shares with other writers on Taiwanese 
society something of an obseasion with proving 
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that the lineage was not a feature of social 
organization there. The point has long been 
made. But to aay of the ‘ loosely structured ’ 
kinship units of his village of study that ‘ they 
are not Tzou fe (Chinese lineage) units’ 
(p. 26) 18 not to explain what they are. There 
is surely a powerful patrilineal force of some 
kind at work in a village where ‘ about three- 
quarters of the inhabitants share the surname 
Guo ’ (p. 5), and to seek the answer in the realm 
of the gods as opposed to the ancestors 1s not 
entirely a convincing gambit. Ancestor tablets 
are far from having no significance in the minds 
of the author’s informants, and we may read on 
p. 108, n. 4 of the movement of ancestor tablets 
in response to and recognition of change in 
family composition. 

The analysis and description of the role of 
gods is treated at muoh greater length. The 
village finds a sense of ritual unity in ite worship 
of ' King Guo’ as a protective deity. His 
dominion coincides with village boundaries 
outaide which lie not only ritual but secular 
hostility, so that he may be seen to symbolise 
village identity. King Guo and other similar 
gods are seen as the patrons of families and 
groupings of families throughout the village. 
They communicate with the living through 
their faithful servants the spirit mediums 
(táng-ki) or through ‘ “divination chairs” 
(Ki5-d)’. They demand and receive regular 
worship and attention. 

Of greatest interest is the very olear account 
of the role of ‘ family ghosts’. Family ghosts, 
it is pointed out, are not the same as ancestors, 
nor are they the ‘hungry ghosts” which 
traditionally abounded in the villages of China. 
They are a special category which ‘ haunt only 
their own families and are embodiments of the 
failure, mismanagement, or violation of various 
explicit principles of social organization, 
inevitably connected with the maintenance of 
a descent line’ (p. 136). They are the ghosts, 
male and female, of those without descendants 
or those whose descent lines have become 
confused in some way—they are, in short, the 
reflection in terms or religious disharmony of 
conditions of social irregularity In consequence 
they may be manipulated in order to olanfy 
or adjust irregularities and disharmonies in the 
family. 

A chart on p. 187 sets out a concordance of 
gods and ghosts in family and village, but it 
fails to show any lead-in from family to village 
in that there is no apparent role for family 
ghosta in the village situation. It could be that 
a wider soolal role for family ghosts is in fact 
concealed within the narrower one. In an 
instance known to this reviewer a family in 
a Hong Kong village was forced by public 
opinion to hold exorcism ceremonies against 
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a troublesome recent ghost of the famuly. 
Social irregularity in one family might well be 
of interest to the villago, and it would be sur- 
prising if this were not reflected in religious 
behaviour. 

The book's presentation is less than satis- 
factory. From the moment of opening it ata 
frontispiece which consists of a Chinese cartoon 
of Mr. Jordan, the author obtrudes himself and 
comes between the reader and the material 
throughout. He has an irritating penchant for 
fatuous comment, such as: ‘Therefore ıt is 
to one’s advantage to be good in life so as to 
become a god at death and attain immortality. 
It 18 something like receiving tenure’ (p 38); 
and ‘ An occupational danger of investigating 
Taiwanese temples is the likelihood of being hit 
by ricooheting poe ’ (p. 61); and ‘ As time went 
on, however, more táng-Li began emerging from 
the woodwork (or bamboo-work)' (p. 69); 
and (in the middle of a description of a reli- 
gious procession) ‘ Alongside, before, and 
behind stumbled the ethnographer’ (p. 126). 
What reason has the author to insert in a 
discussion of divination the dogmatic state- 
ment ‘In fact, of course, there are no super- 
naturals’ (p. 84) ? On what grounds doos he 
indulge in such arrant speculation as ‘ Dare we 
suspect that the Queen of Heaven herself might 
have begun her career as a little god ?" (p. 
169) ? And why must he elaborately christen 
the village with a pseudonym of his own 
choosing (p. 1) ? 

Perhaps the author's style 1s not valid ground 
for comment, though ita subjectivity certainly 
detracta from the weight of the book. More 
serious is the question of Jordan's qualifications 
for work in the Chinese field. With great 
scrupulousness he sets out in his preface the 
shallowness of his knowledge of Chinese. The 
uneasiness engendered by this admission is 
augmented later, for there are only two pass- 
ages of Chmese given in the book, and the 
translations offered are in both cases inaoou- 
rato. On p. 142 we are told that FA] 40 Jl 


Zi: Ril RE A EG y HE means ‘such as the 
room where people slept before she was born ’. 
In fact it means ‘such as in the room where 
she slept when she was alive’. And on p. 151 
a passage from Cheng Hsuan is quoted in 
translation as ‘Those who die early, who die 
before eighteen so they have not yet taken 
husbands, do not take part in the rites while 
they are alive, and to do so after death would 
also be a breach of proper behavior’. The 
meaningleesness of this translation may be 
partly due to an attempt at pithiness, but it 
does not in any case hold up as a rendering of 
the Chinese It actually means ‘ In the oase of 
a girl not yet 19 (Jordan’s 18 1s presumably 
a translation of Chinese sui into Western 
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' years of age’ ?) who dies before marriage to 
her betrothed has taken place, it would be domg 
violence to human relationships to bring them 
together after death when they have not in 
life been joined together m accordance with 
the rites’. The quotation is thus not direotly 
relevant to the point that Jordan is trying to 
make. (Incidentally, the original passage in 
Cheng Hsuan’s commentary to the Chou li is 
misquoted here, though I have been unable to 
check whether this is the fault of Jordan alone 
or of his compounding that of his secondary 
source Lou Tzu-k‘uang.) It 1s to be hoped that 
he was more careful in gathering his field data, 
and in the other translated passages of which 
the oiiginal texts are not givon. 

The very narrow focus of this book makes it 
somewhat disappointing, though there 1s 
interesting material in the discussions of gods 
and ghosts. The photographs which accom- 
pany the text are excellent. 


HUGH D. R. BAKER 


GEORGE ALEXANDER LENSEN: The 
strange neutrality: Soviet-Japanese 


relartons during the second World War, 
1941-1945. xu, 332 pp., 6 plates, 
2 maps. Tallahassee, Fla.: Diplo- 
matic Press, [1972]. $15. (English 
distributor: Diplomatic Press.) 

Leoni N. Kutaxov: Japanese foreign 
policy on the eve of the Pacific war: 
a Some view. Hdited...by George 
Alexander Lensen. 241 pp. Talla- 
hassee, Fla. : Diplomatic Press, [1972]. 
$15. (Enghsh distributor: Diplo- 
matic Press.) 


Over tho last two deoades Professor Lensen 
has earned the gratitude of historians for the 
immense industry and enthusiasm with which 
he has explored so many aspects and periods 
of Japanese-Russian relations, but in the case 
of the present two books there must be doubts 
as to whether his publishing enterprise is 
matched by the results. Both his own book on 
Russo-Japanese relations during the Pacific 
war and the translation he has made from the 
atudy of tho Far Eastern policies of the Powers 
on the evo of the war by Leonid Kutakov, a 
Russian diplomat and historian, are rather 
lightweight, though for different reasons. It is, 
of course, easy to appreciate that a study of so 
recent and so politically sensitive a subject aa 
the Russo-Japanese neutrality pact and 
Russia's profitable abrogation of it in 1045 
after Japan had desperately sought to use the 
Soviet Union in order to avoid unconditional 
surrender must have been carried out under 
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important restrictions. Not only were Soviet 
records inaccessible except to Russian his- 
torians, but we are informed by Lensen that he 
was only allowed to use the Japanese records 
partly reconstructed after the Occupation as 
& privileged scholar and was not permitted to 
cite them exoept ın a very general, and there- 
fore uninformative, fashion. In such circum- 
stances 1t seems possible that not all documents 
were shown to Lensen. The result, at any rate, 
18 essentially a rather dull record of official 
statements and conversations, supplemented 
occasionally by the memoirs of Japanese 
diplomats or Russian generals. A considerable 
amount of useful factual information is also 
given, much of it in the seven appendixes 
which take up a fifth of the pages, and, as 
always, the author shows fairness and imparti- 
ality in presenting both countries’ cases, 
although he does not fully explain the techni- 
calitiea of the fishing agreements which caused 
constant difficulties. Nor does he do justice to 
the arguments of the revisionista when he 
attacks their criticism of American policy in 
his concluding reflections. What is chiefly 
missing, however, is anything approaching 
an adequate account of the internal debates 
about political strategy towards the other 
country. It is particularly regrettable that the 
erucial period between Hitler's invasion of 
Russia and the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor is dealt with in less than 20 pp. and 
that the author's brief discussion in his con- 
cluding reflections of the possibility of a 
Japanese attack on Russia in 1941 should be 
confined almost exclusively to citing the 
precedent of the Siberian expedition, which 
hed occurred two decades earlier in very 
different ciroumstances. Given that a definitive 
version is unattainable at present, it would 
surely have been better for tho author to have 
combined this rather short work with his 
forthcoming study of relations in the 1930's 
and thus given the reader at least the advantage 
of the longer perspective. 

Lensen might also have given his own book 
more substance if he had made use of news- 
papers and journals to trace changes in 
Japanese attitudes and opinion. This is one 
respect in which he could well have followed 
Dr. Kutakov. Nor are the occasional apt 
quotations from the Japanese press the only 
merits of the latter's work. His Russian view- 
point is helpful in bringing out the important 
and sometimes underestimated connexions 
between Far Eastern diplomacy and European 
developments after 1037, and his writing is 
often incisive, especially in the section on 
Japanese relations with Germany. The other 
three main sections, however, are less satis- 
factory. The treatment of Japanese relations 
with Britain is tendentious and moralistic, 
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the analysis of Japanese-Soviet relations 
uninformative and close to propaganda, while 
the discussion of the Japanese-American con- 
frontation is excessively thin. Responsibility 
for this last fault may, however, belong else- 
where than with the author, for this book has 
not only been translated but also drastically 
abridged.  Lensen justifies his procedure in 
cutting the original text by half on the ground 
of making it meaningful to American readers, 
adding that he has deleted material well known 
to the latter, and cooled the rhetoric. While 
this operation has been performed skilfully 
enough for the reader to be almost unaware of 
any excisions, it is hard to accept Lensen’s 
justification, and one must assume that he is 
more concerned with informing the American 
public about the Soviet point of view than 
with the book as a work of scholarship. Pre- 
sumably Kutakov must have shared this sense 
of priorities; otherwise it would be difficult to 
understand how an author could be willing to 
sacrifice half of his argument when serious 
consideration of his analyms must to some 
extent depend on a demonstration of its wider 
consistency. Scholars without a command of 
Russian, however, will doubtless feel that they 
have been deprived of substantial parts of 
what is presumably the major Soviet study 
in its field. The editor’s introduction unfortu- 
nately does not specify what parts have been 
cut, so it is impossible to know whether the 
original contained an assessment of the forces 
which influenced Japanese foreign policy. The 
regrettable absence from the present book of 
& general introduction incorporating such an 
assessment, however, reinforces the feeling that 
the title is a misnomer, Great Power relations 
in East Asia being a more accurate description 
of the contents. In this context it is worth 
noting that the sevon-volume T'aiheiyó senso e 
no michi, the most substantial work on Japanese 
foreign policy between the 1020's and 1941, is 
one of a considerable number of important 
books not listed in Kutakov's bibhography. 
Omussions of this kind constitute one more 
reason why this book is likely to prove dis- 
appointing to scholars even if it achieves its 
other educational purpose. 
R. L, SIMS 


JAMES A. Matrsorr: The Loloish tonal 
split revisited. (Research Monograph 
No. 7.) vii, 88 pp. Berkeley: Center 
for South and Southeast Asia Studies, 
University of California, 1972. 


Professor Matisoff's original ‘ visit ' was mado 
in 1970, and reported on in ' Glottal dissimi- 
lation and the Lahu high-rising tone: a 
tonogenetic case-study ', JAOS, xc, 1, 1970, 
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13-44; a further visit, in 1971 (‘ The tonal 
split in Loloish checked syllables’, Occasional 
Papers of the Wolfenden Society on Tibeto- 
Bu man Linguistics, r1, article 4) has now been 
succeeded by the present study. The main 
reason for this third visit is to examine further 
the problem that arises from twofold or three- 
fold tonal differentiation in certain Lolo 
lexical items as compared with the absence of 
tonal differentiation from their Burmese 
' checked-syllable’ cognates, and ‘to deter- 
mine just what the conditioning factors for the 
split may have been’; it continues his study 
of ‘ tonogenesis ’. 

The book falls into two parte: in part I 
(pp. i-viu, 1-20) Matusoff states, or re-states, 
the case for attributing the tonal split in 
* checked syllables ` to a syllable-initial voicing 
distinction in Proto-Lolo-Burmese (PLB); in 
part ir (pp. 31-71) he expands the earlier 
evidence from ‘fewer than fifty illustrative 
cognate sets’ to ' nearly two hundred ’. 

Each of these 192 sets of cognates applies 
to a PLB lexical item ın *-p, *-t, or ?-k, 
i.e. & reconstructed ‘ cheoked-syllable ’ lexical 
item. Matisoff's first step is to isolate certain 
lexical items, m each of the 15 Loloish lan- 
guages studied, using as his criterion the 
presence of a syllable-final stop (?) in at least 
one of those languages; for some of the 
cognates 1n each set have a vowel in syllable- 
final position, accompanied, for some of them, 
by ' laryngealization of the vowel ' or * glottal 
constriotion '. His second step is to consider 
the queetion of tonal differentiation in ihe 
‘ checked-syllable’ sets of lexical items that he 
has isolated. 

This practice of isolating so-called ‘ abrupt ', 
* checked ’, or ‘ stop-finalled ' lexical items in 
Burmese and Lolo (and in Chinese too, for that 
matter), and dealmg with them, from the point 
of view of tonal distinctions, on a completely 
different footing from nasal-final and vowel- 
final lexical items, was pioneered by J. R. 
Firth, in J. A. Stewart’s dn introduction to 
colloquial Burmese, Rangoon, 1936, in which 
Burmese lexical items such as these are 
described as having ‘ the abrupt tone’, since 
when it has become almost traditional, largely, 
perhaps, because a single symbol (Firth used ?) 
has the orthographic advantago of symbolizing 
syllable-final segmental features, vowel-dura- 
tion features, and syllable pitch features 
simultaneously. Tradition, however, and 
orthographic convenience, should not be 
allowed to exempt this practice from scrutiny. 
It is important to note that it gives segmental 
features (syllable-final consonant features) 
priority over suprasegmental features (pitoh 
features), with the result that the pitch-based 
distinotion whereby other lexical items are 
classified, in Burmese, for example, as ‘ high- 
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tone’ or ‘ low-tone ’, 18 assumed not to extend 
to ‘abrupt’ (or ‘stop-finalled’) syllables, 
though, in fact, the pitch behaviour of this 
type of lexical item (apart from particles) is 
almost identical with that of ‘high-tone’ 
lexical items, both vowel-final and nagal-final. 
This practice also tends to obsoure the dis- 
tinction between syllable-final consonant and 
tone, to the disadvantage of Lolo-Burmese 
reconstruction; for the stop-final feature (and 
its phcnotic alternatives in varying types of 
junction) becomes identified with a so-called 
tone— Burmese checked (or astop-finallec) 
syllables are all under the same tone (the sc- 
called *'fourth" tone of modern Burmese ’ 
(p. 3)—with the result that the ourrent- 
Burmese reflex of PLB *-p, *-t, and *-k is— 
unnecessarily—made to appear to be a tone. 
There is a perfectly satisfactory set of comple- 
mentarily distributed syllablo-final consonants 
available in modern Burmese to function as 
their reflex ; and the so-called fourth tone 
merely usurps, or duplicates, that function. In 
Burmese, at least, there 18 a good case, 1n my 
view, for disentangling syllable-final-consonant 
features from tonal statement; and this leads 
me to wonder whether Matisoff might not, on 
some future ‘ visit’, find it advantageous not 
to isolate his ‘checked ’-syllable sete of 
cognates from the same pitch-based criteria as 
he applies to the tonal analysis of his othe: 
lexical items, but to apply a single tonal 
analysis to all Lolo lexical items regardless of 
whether they belong to a ‘ checked ’-syllable 
set of cognates, and then relate each of his new 
tonal categories to his oategories ‘ checked’ 
and non-‘ checked’. It might well turn out to 
be more important to know how far tho pitoh 
features of the 'oheoked''-syllable sets of 
cognates resemble those of the various tone 
classes into which other lexical items have 
been put than to know whether they can be 
analysed, in isolation. from other types of 
lexical item, into two or more tone categories, 
or, like Burmese, into none. 

When Matisoff writes ‘almost all Loloish 
languages for which adequate tonal data are 
available show a two- or three-way contrast 
in checked syllables (p. 3), it is important to 
realize that he is not necessarily referring hore 
to (phonetic) stop-final lexical items in the 
current languages but rather to all lexical 
items, in those languages, that have a reflex oZ 
his reconstructed PLB  ' checked ’-syllable 
category (*checked). In fact only a minority 
of the relevant types of syllable in the 11 
languages that he terms ‘ Lahoid’ (pp. 8-10? 
appears to be ‘ checked’ (or stop-final) in a 
phonetio senge. Here, and elsewhere, Matisoff’s 
written style is apt to conflate different diate 
de langue, as though he saw the reconstructed 
past so clearly in the audible present that the 
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reader could not fail to follow him. As one of 
a number of examples of the interpenetration 
of the actual (and ‘attested) and the recon- 
structed (and speculative) I might take the 
following sentence: ' LAHT - - -: Low syllables 
are under the low-checked tone 21s (written 
*?), unless they had a PLB *glottalized initial, 
in which case they are under the high-rising 
tone 36 (written ^)' (p. 8). Such sentences 
seem to imply that & contemporary spoken 
language such as Lahu can be said to have a 
reconstructed form such as ‘ *glottalized 
initial’, and even a form attributed to PLB 
which must pre-date Proto-Loloid and Proto- 
Lahoid. Furthermore, Matisoff’s ‘ *glottalized 
initial ' 18 a reconstruction, and may, therefore, 
fall a viotim to his repeated re-examinations of 
Lolo data. For the habitué there 15 no problem ; 
but other readers might welcome a lees com- 
pressed form of statement, something like the 
following, in which different stages, both 
attested and reconstruoted, are strictly dis- 
tinguished: the Lahu reflex of Proto-Loloish 
*Low in *checked syllables is: (i) the high- 
rising tone (a 35 pitch rise combined with final 
vowel) for lexical items whose syllable initial 
13 a reflex of a PLB *glottalized initial (a 
voicelees spirant, a plain stop, or zero initial) ; 
(ii) the low-cheoked tone (a 21 pitch fall oom- 
bined with final glottal stop) for lexical items 
whose syllable initials are a reflex of a PLB 
initial other than *glottalized. 

The complex of features stated as the reflex 
of Proto-Loloish *Low in the preceding para- 
graph, comprising syllable features (pitch) and 
syllable-final features (vowel-final versus stop- 
final), illuminate Matisoff’s remark, in the 
* Preface ’, that ‘ there is something about the 
tightly structured nature of the syllable in 
monosyllabic languages which favors such a 
shift in contrastive function from one phonolo- 
gical feature of the syllable to the other’ 
(p. v); indeed, even reconstructed syllable- 
initial units, such as his Proto-Tibeto-Burman 
(PTB) and PLB prefixed spirantal initial 
*C-8 and his PTB and PLB voiceless spirantal 
initial *e (pp. 22-4), e.g. ‘123 BREATHJAIR] 
AFFLATUS --- PLB *C-sak’ (p. 55) and ' 115 
ROUGH - - - PLB *sak’ (p. 54), draw on syllable 
features and syllable-final features for their 
reflexes, in Lahu ğá and sd? respectively, as 
well as on syllable-initial features. The 
syllable-initial component of the reflex is 
comprised in the simple syllable initial 4 for 
*C-s and *s alike; it is in the syllable-final 
component and the syllable component of 
their reflexes that *C-s and *s are distinguished: 
* high-rising tone ' for *C-s and ‘ high-checked ’ 
for *s (it will be recalled that the names of these 
tones are made to cover syllable-final features, 
vowel-final v. stop-final, as well as syllable 
pitch features, 35 v. 54). 
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Matisoff finds it useful to separate the study 
of examples containing 'spirantal initials’ 
(pp. 22-4, 54-6), illustrated in the preceding 
paragraph, from those containing ‘stop 
initials’ (pp. 5-22, 30-53), ‘nasal initzals’ 
(pp. 25, 57-63) and ' resonant(al) initials’ (pp. 
25-6, 64-70), because of differences between 
them as regards voicing, aspiration, and pre- 
fixation. In the ' stop-flnal' seotion his latest 
* visit ’ has prompted him to replace the former 
labels of three of his PLB categories, *plain, 
*aspir&ted, and "voiced, by *voiced, *plain 
[*aspirated], and *prenasalzed respectively. 
The change of label for these three recon- 
struction categories is due to the realistio, and 
phonetic, view that he takes of the recon- 
structed initial segments asaigned to these three 
categories. In order to make the change he is 
obliged to abandon the fixed phonetic value 
that he had formerly assigned to ' plain '— 
voicelessness combined with non-aspiration— 
in favour of the value voroelessness combined 
with aspiration; and he thereby deprives 
* plain ’ of much of ite usefulness. It is difficult 
to see why he should find this change of 
meaning to be necessary, though he defends it 
by suggesting that it is ' typologically unsound’ 
to have & manner opposition with marked 
members but no unmarked member. Possibly 
it is the markedness concept that should be 
regarded as ‘typologically unsound’, or, 
alternatively, perhaps it is inadvisable to 
attribute a phonetic significance to the labels 
‘*voiced’, etc., that he attaches to each 
category. 

Matisoff’s highly phonetic approach to 
reconstruction extends to the Written Tibetan 
(WT) prefixes g-, d-, b-, r-, and ł-, which he 
describes as ‘ voiced’, though no contrast of 
voice with voicelessness is possible for this 
type of unit, and, further, and possibly for 
that reason, the corresponding sounds in 
current Tibetan dialecta alternate voice with 
voicelessness in association with voice and 
voicelessness os features of the following sound. 
Matisoff then goes on to speculate that the 
voice feature that he attributes to *C- (used 
as a cover term for all those PTB ‘ prefixes’ 
which have WT g-, d-, b-, r-, and J- as their 
reflexes) forced that voice feature on formerly 
voiceless following root-initial consonants, 
giving rise, at a later stage (Proto-Loloish), to 
a *LoW tone rather than the *uiaH that one 
might otherwise have expected from the voice- 
lessness of the root-initial. 

The faot that the voicing position in current 
Tibetan is the reverse of Matisoff’s assumption 
for WI—that, if anything, it is the root- 
initial that has forced ite voice or voicelessness 
on the prefix—encouraged me to examine 
closely the 18 supporting cognate sets con- 
tained in his section ‘ Prefixed voiceless stops ' 
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(pp. 33-6). Only four of these are, in fact, 
directly relevant to his * *C-t/k/p ’, two of them 
being sete for ‘one’ and ‘six’. The WT 
cognate for the former, geig, is in the ' high ’ 
class in the Reading-style pronunciation of 
WT; the WT cognate for the latter, drug, is, 
admittedly, in the Reading Style’s ‘low’ 
class; but I see no need to follow Matisoff 
in reconstructing a *d prefix for this set, as in 
his PTB ' *d-krok’. The clue to the alternation 
of the initial velarity supported by his Lahu 
form kh3?, and implied by the kh- of Written- 
Burmese (WB) khrok, with the initial alveo- 
larity of the Reading-style pronounciation of 
WT dr- is probably to be sought in the process 
of alveolarization (tp dr), in the Reading 
Style and in most current Tibetan dialects, 
of former rhotacized velar initials (KT gr), 
extant in Khapalu Balti, e.g. kptm, gro: 
‘law, village’ (kArims, grong; Reading Style, 
and Lhasa, “trim, -tțõ:). This alveolariza- 
tion is, fortunately for the comparatist, post- 
orthographic; but an earlier, and pre- 
orthographic, process of alveolarizing rhota- 
cized velar initials is suggested by the 
remarkable success of this process in Tibetan, 
together with a comparison of WT dr- with 
the velar initial of Lahu kh3? and the kAr- of 
WB k&rok, further supported by rhotaoized 
velar initials in the Northern Monpa dialect 
of Tibetan, e.g. gro ‘six’ (drug), krocin 
‘early morning’ (dro-. The evidence for 
PTB *O-t/k/p as a source of Proto-Loloish 
*row is, therefore, in need of strengthening ; 
it will be interesting to see whether further 
* visita ' bring further evidence to light. 

Certainly, each of Matisoff’s ‘ visits’ 
hitherto has produced either new material 
or an oncouraging new deployment of 
previous material; he has made the study 
of the Lolo languages one of the ‘ growth 
points’ of Sino-Tibetan comparison. 


R. K. SPRIGG 


N. F. Auryeva and others: Grammatika 
indoneztyskogo yazyka, [by] N. F. 
Aliyeva, V. D. Arakin, A. K. Ogloblin, 
Yu. Kh. Sirk. (Akademiya Nauk 
SSSR. Institut Vostokovedeniya.) 
462 pp. + errata slip. Moscow: Iz- 
datel'stvo ‘ Nauka’, 1972. Rbls. 2.68. 


This book is not only the first formal 
grammar of Bahasa Indonesia written by 
Russian linguists, but also one of the longest 
and fullest modern grammars of Indonesian in 
any language. The language it seta out to 
desoribe is literary Bahasa Indonesia, the 
earliest quoted source dating from the 1920's, 
the latest from 1963. 

The introductory chapter describes Bahasa 
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Indonesia’s place in the Austronesian family, 
its main characteristics, historical development, 
and relationship with peninsular Malay, and 
then outlines the history of the study of the 
language in Western Europe, Indonesia, and 
the Soviet Union. There follows a chapter on 
orthography, most of it rendered obsolete by 
the August 1972 spelling reform. A 50 pp. 
chapter on phonetics covers not only artioula- 
tion, the phonemic inventory, syllabio struc- 
ture, mtonation, eto. but also regional 
differences in pronunciation, with partioular 
attention to those of Javanese-speakers. The 
chapter on lexicon discusses the main sources 
of word borrowing, and analyses the processes 
of word formation by af€xation, duplication, 
and compounding. 

The morphological analysis proposes a 
scheme in which the bulk of Indonesian words 
are divided into content-words and function- 
words. The latter are further divided into full 
content-words and pro-forms, which includs 
pronouns and verbal, adjectival, and numeral 
pro-forms. Full content-words are grouped 
into two main word classes, nominals and 
predicatives, according to such criteria as 
collocability with yang, tidak, and certain 
numerals and prepositions, the question of a 
separate word class for adverbs being discussed 
and left undecided. Numerals and indefinite 
quantifiers are grouped separately from tho 
two main word olasses.  Predicatives are 
sub-olassifled into transitive and intransitive 
verbs, and adjectives. The formal criteria for 
this division seem satisfactory, except that on 
p. 118 simple intransitive verbs (e.g. datang) 
are mistakenly alleged to differ from adjectives 
by their inability to function as attribute 
without yang. As this disagrees with the 
table on p. 112 listing the characteristics of the 
three subclasses, it was dcubtless a slip of the 
pen. The semantically based sub-grouping of 
simple intransitive verbs on pp. 119-21 is open 
to the criticism that the groups are vaguely 
defined and overlap. For example, timbul 
‘emerge’ in group 1 might just as well have 
been put in group 2 (verbs denoting changes 
from one condition to another) which contains 
two other verbs with the meaning ‘emerge’ 
(muncul and terb). There is a similar over- 
lapping of groups 1 and 4 in the semantic sùb- 
olassiflcation of me- prefixed intransitive verbs 
on pp. 130-1. For transitive verbs, active, 
passive, and middle voices are distinguished 
on morphological grounds. (Examples of the 
middle voios are bercukur, berhias, berjual kain.) 

The category of aspect in verbs receives 
careful attention, and the various means of 
denoting completeness, incompleteness, repeti- 
tion, prolongation, and other aspects of action 
are described. Especially illuminating is the 
discussion of the aspectual meanings of verbal 
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affixes. Adjectives are sub-grouped into 
qualitative adjectives; adjectives of quantity, 
measure, and degree; indefinite adjectives ; 
and relative adjectives. This division seems 
somewhat unsatisfactory, however: first, 
because one of the posited charaoterimtios of 
relative adjectives—that they describe objecta, 
not actions, and therefore cannot be used to 
define verbe—is equally true of besar ‘ big’, 
kecil ‘small’, hitam ‘black’, and putih 
‘white’, which are all listed as qualitative 
adjectives ; second, because the statement that 
relative adjectives cannot exhibit degrees of 
comparison 18 not true of quite a number of the 
relative adjectives listed, e.g. asli ‘ original ’, 
achir ‘final’, dumawi ‘worldly’, ilmiah 
‘scientific’, kiri ‘left’, kanan ‘ right’, 
progresif * progressive '. 

Turning to syntax, the authors propose seven 
intersecting classifications of sentences: (1) 
declarative/interrogative/imperative/exclama- 
tory; (2) positive/negative; (3) presence / 
absence of modal expressions of probability, 
desirability, etc.; (4) double-element (having 
both subject and predicate)/single-element ; 
(5) extended/non-extended (with or without 
secondary sentence-elements); (6) complete/ 
incomplete; (7) simple/complex. The simple, 
double-element sentence is stated to be 
the basic structural type of Indonesian 
sentence. Dealing first with simple sentences, 
the authors begin by defining sentenoe- 
elements. These are either main (subject and 
predicate) or secondary (complement, attri- 
bute, definitition, adjunot). After a discussion 
of the formal interrelationshrp of subject and 
predicate, in terms of word order, intonation, 
and markers such as pun, the potential 
occupants of the subject-pomtion are listed. 
Five types of predicate are then distinguished, 
according to the part of speech used (transitive 
and intransitive verbs, adjective, noun, and 
prepositional phrase). The five types are 
further divided, according to affixation in the 
oase of verbal predicates, according to pre- 
position in the case of prepositional phrases, 
and so on. Under complex sentences, three 
main classes are distinguished:  parataotio, 
co-ordinate, and subordinate. Subclasses of 
subordinate olauses are classified, first by 
formal, then in more detail by semantio 
criteria. 

The bibliography, which lists 60 articles 
written since 1959 by the authors and over a 
dozen other Russian linguista, is a reminder of 
the impressive labours of Soviet linguists in 
the Indonesian field. This book provides 
further evidence of their skill and industry, 
and (notwithstanding the minor criticisms 
made above) makes a valuable contribution to 
Indonesian studies. 

N. G. PHILLIPS 
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JAOQUES DouRNzs : Coordonnées : struc- 
tures jóras familiales et sociales. (Uni- 
versité de Paris. Travaux et Mémoires 
de l'Institut d'Ethnologie, rxxvir.) 
923 pp., front. Paris: Institut d'Eth- 
nologie, 1972. 


Given the amount of academio attention 
paid to the minority peoples of Indo-China 
during the last 20 years or so, mostly by 
French and American scholars, very little has 
emerged in the way of scientific monographs. 
The more reason then to welcome this major 
work by Jacques Dournes. Dournes, until his 
voluntary demisaion m 1970 a member of the 
Société de la Mission Étrangére de Paris, has 
worked in the hills of South Vietnam for some 
25 years, principally among the Mon-Khmer 
Sré peoples and, more recently, among the 
‘Indonesian’ or Malayo-Polynesian Jorai 
(Jarai, Djarai), also the Bbohnar (Bahnar), 
Curu, and Roglai. Since 1948 he has published 
at least a dozen articles (Bulletin de l'École 
Française d’Hatréme-Orient, Bulletin de la 
Société des Htudes Indochinowses, Objets et 
Mondes, Archipel) and two longer studies: an 
engaging early survey of the ‘Pémmen’ under 
the pseudonym Dam Bo (Les populations 
montagnardes du Sud-Indochinois) in 1950 and 
recently a struoturalist ethno-botany of the 
Jórai (Bois-bambou—aspect végétal de l'univers 
jóras, CN RS, 1969). 

The soientifio identity of 'the Jorni' is 
problematic. Where administrators and most 
ethnographers tend to see geographioal and 
ethnic units, the people themselves see only 
olans, or parta of them, and local alliances. ‘ I] 
n'y a pas de peuple Jorai, il n'y a que des famil- 
les’ (p. 71). Of the seven Jorai clans none are 
more than locally dominant; there is no over- 
all hierarchy, nor aristocracy. Their matrilineal 
families also marry with neighbouring non-olan 
members e.g. Roddé (Rhadé—Malayo-Poly- 
nesian—matrilineal), Bhóhnar (Bahnar—Mon- 
Khmer—bilateral/patrilineal), even Lao (Tai— 
bilateral). The traditional and mythologized 
territory of the seven clans is in an area which 
can be drawn on a map as a triangle between 
Kontum, Banmethuot, and the sea to the east 
of Banmethuot. This study was focused mainly 
near, and written as a book at, Coreo, a mixed 
Jorai-Vietnamese town in the centre of that 
triangle on the Darlac plateau. 

This monograph is primarily a representa- 
tion and analysis of the underlying intellectual 
structures of the Jórai kinship system and 
related myths. Actual social relations are 
studied chiefly for their interest in revealing a 
symbolic ‘ système de base ’, a social olassifica- 
tion system, e.g. *... le clan ne oonstitue pas 
une unité politique, mais est d'un ordre 
symbolique classificatoire—... pour le Jorai 
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ceci prime cela’ (p. 83). The seven original 
clans are manifested in localized exogamous 
matrilineages. There is ‘ preferential’ cross- 
cousin marriage with no marked matrilateral 
bias. Kinship terminology likewise has a 
marked bilaterality. Statistically 17%-30% 
of marriages in various villages were of the 
‘ preferred’ type and a higher proportion of 
the 22% of first marriages ending in divorce 
were of this type. So marriage exchange 1s 
statistically generalized; most localized olan 
sections have marriage alliances with moet 
other clans, and with non-clan members. 
Residence after marriage 1s uxorilocal. A sys- 
tem of social classification relates clans to the 
vegetable world and further differentiation 
among lineages is marked by animal food 
prohibitions. A widespread ‘ south-east Asian ’ 
pattern of alternating ‘half generations’ 
cross-cuts the system providing one of the 
* coordonnées profondes ' of the title, together 
with clan relations and affinal relations. Of 
particular interest is the position of the affinal 
male. Various classifications point to his 
relative autonomy in a matrilineal system: 
affinal terminology, retention of some maternal 
food taboos, use of personal names (‘ L'homme 
flotte entre son matronyme clanique et le 
teknonyme dalliance, i1 a besoin de ce “ nom 
personnel ", terme ambigu mais porteur d'une 
virtualité de personnalité ’, p. 114). In practice 
husbands control use of wives’ matrilineal 
property and succeed to offices inherited 
matrilineally. The wives’ brothers are media- 
tors not controllers. 

There is much of interest to linguists in all 
Dournes’s work (e.g. terminology of material 
culture, and of botanical and zoological 
classification). This is no exception. We are 
given many fascinating and pertinent mythical 
texta and fragments relating to clan origins and 
fission, incest, food prohibitions, ete., eto.; 
though these are & tiny proportion of the 
many texts colleoted. Data on the termin- 
ology of social relations are very comprehen- 
sive—relational and address terms, and pro- 
nouns are given for consangnineal kin and 
affines, and also personal and teknonymio 
naming systems. He also touches on his earlier 
criticism of the linguists’ categorization of 
Mon-Khmer and Maleyo-Polynesian language 
groups; a criticism which, having worked for 
so long in an area where speakers of both 
groups are so complexly mixed, he may be well 
qualified to make, but on which I am not 
qualified to comment. 

Dournes’s theoretical position has much in 
common with that of Lévi-Strauss, and from 
this affinity comes some of the strength and 
much of the fundamental weakness of this book. 
Some of the strong pointe have already been 
touched on: the concern for a painstaking 
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representation of intellectual phenomena and 
elucidation of their internal structures derived 
from years of listening to the Jorai; a high 
regard for the Jorai as ‘ sujets d'estime ' not 
merely as 'objets d'observation; s& fascina- 
tion for the specificity of their culture and for 
their common humanity. What I regard as the 
fundamental weakness of the book 1s the 
result of à theoretical poaition (whioh I do not 
here equate with that of Lévi-Strauss) whioh 
takes intellectual struotures to be universally 
(or at least in ‘ primitive societies ’) and equally 
dominant in social relations (here even 
determinant?) | We are warned of this 
approach on p. 116: ‘ Le mythe n’est pas un 
reflet de la structure sociale, mais mythe et 
société sont des projections de la structure de 
lespnt ’. There follows a number of statements 
of concern to breathe life into the bare bones of 
intellectual structures, e.g.: “... autre la 
société mythisée, autre la société actuelle; 
autre la conception d'une structure, autre sa 
praxis’ (p. 153); and ‘ Telle est la règle des 
relations, mais le comportement pratique ne 
s'en accommode pas toujaurs, d’où ces disputes 
bruyantes dont chaque village résonne presque 
quotidiennement > (p. 134). Then there is 
ch. v, ‘ La structure et la vie’ (pp. 203-74), 
which to my mund fails to locate the previously 
extricated structures in a lived totality. At 
the most superficial level, where are these 
‘disputes bruyantes’ of almost daily 
ocourrence? More importantly, and still at the 
level of superstructures, we are told all too little 
about the system of social ranking, and the 
structural position of the ‘big men’ (‘les 
forts’) (one owned 70 buffalo, debt ‘ slaves’, 
many gongs, eto.), or the connexion between 
rank (and wealth) and the working of the 
marriage alliance system. 

To get to the nub of the matter, nowhere 
does Dournes specify the mode of production. 
One of the ways surely in which anthropolo- 
gists must build on Les structures dlémentan es 
de la parenié 18 to study marriage systems in 
their total economic, political, and ideological 
context. This dimension is lacking from this 
work, and 1t would be no remedy to promise a 
subsequent work on Jorm agriculture. This 
failure to investigate, or at least to analyse 
intellectual structures in the context of, social 
relations of production and political and jural 
relations accounts largely for  Dournes's 
omission from the book of any significant 
mention of the recent history of the Jorai. We 
are told that in 1945 most Jorai fought with the 
Viet-Minh against the French, and that within 
the last 20 years many Jorai have become 
* urbanized '. But we are told virtually nothing 
of the changing economic circumstances of the 
Jorai: from the decline m the importance to 
the Jórai economy of the supply of forest 
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products to capitalist and pre-capitalist 
markets; the rape of the Darlac plateau by 
French planters; the exploitation of Jórai as 
plantation labour; the Jérai rebellions against 
the French lasting until late into the 1930's; 
the causes of ‘urbanization’ in the 1960's, 
and so on. 

This might be thought the more paradoxical 
in view of the fact that Dournes has spent 
25 years in the area and was finally thrown out 
of South Vietnam in 1968 by the Saigon 
government for having too loyally defended the 
interests of his friends in the hills, What is in 
faot a theoretical inadequacy, certainly no lack 
of moral commitment, becomes partioularly 
apparent in the final pages of the book, when 
Dournes is dealing no longer with synchronic 
structures or their diachronic manipulation, 
but is trying to come to terms with actual 
historical, structural change. Binoe so much of 
traditional culture has been eroded what 
remains of Jorai? '... L'image mythique est 
de plus en plus perdue de vue, mais sa force 
totalisante continue à informer leur pensée et, 
& leurs yeux, leur praxis’ (p. 182). On the 
survival of the ‘ système de base’: ' C'est ce 
qui permet à une société, aux structures 
fortement pensées, d'évoluer et de s'acculturer 
en restant elle-même. Les valeurs culturelles 
profondes demeurent, en infra-structure au- 
moins, au mieux comme inspiration créatrice 
de nouvelles formes; le resto c'est du folklore ' 
(p. 221). Despite the very useful analysis of 
some of the component structures of the 
intellectual systematization of social relations, 
their relative autonomy or importance have 
only been asserted or assumed. Now they 
become & permanent metaphysical reality: 
* Quand le Jórai s’urbanise, il ne lui reste plus 
rien de Jórai . . . sauf l'essentiel. ... Dans cos 
conditions les variables sont soulignées, le 
paysage humain est dépouillé de tout ce qui 
est folklore, ce qui permet de chercher ailleurs 
des constantes, dans la profondeur de l'homme, 
et non plus dans l'anecdotique, et d'atteindre 
alors les caractéristiques de l'esprit jorai’ 
(p. 297, note to p. 208). Finally in the last 
short chapter, vi (pp. 275-80), ' Structures 
imaginaires', Dournes’s optimism, trans- 
cending despair, and contradiotory humanistio- 
Christian metaphysics, lead him to conolude, 
on a questioning note of ‘ ambiguité finale’ 
which he prefers to a ‘ conclusion factice’; 
‘La situation la plus réelle du Jorai (réelle à 
ses yeux) ne serait-elle pas fonotion de ces 
ooordonnées “ imaginaires "" qui résistent 4 tout 
graphique, mais qui révéle l'exploration du 
domaine mystérieux des légendes, des rêves et 
des hallucinations? ° (p. 280). 

My criticism is not intended to deny the 
importance of this densely written book; a 
book whioh will be of interest to more than 


anthropologists and South East Asianusts. 
My criticism is much like that made, at 
length, of Lévi-Strauss by Maurice Godelier 
(see his foreword to the English edition( 1972) 
of Rationalité ei irrationalité en économie, 1066). 
We need to explain the various degrees of 
dominance of, e.g., kinship structures in 
‘primitive’ societies and to explain the 
conditions under which they are transformed. 
For this we need to explain the funotions and 
content of social relations at various levels as 
well as their structures; structures, ycs, but 
functions and history too; and of speciflo 
social formations in their totality and in rela- 
tion to other formations, in specific historical 
situations. Dournes has indeed attempted to 
relate the most specific cultural facta with the 
most universal; this book is a considerable 
achievement; it is also a measure of its 
theoretical, structuralist, limitations. 


ANDREW TURTON 


M. B. Hooker: Adat laws in modern 
Malaya: land tenure, traditional 
government and religion. (Hast Asian 
Historical Monographs.) xiv, 294 pp. 
Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, ete.: 
Oxford University Press, 1972. £T. 


There can surely be few oountries in the 
world with a legal system more complex than 
that of Malaysia. From the studied asymmetry 
of ita federal monarchical constitution down to 
the varied personal laws of the several religious 
and ethnio communities, it is a goldmine for 
those interested in conflicts of laws at every 
level. Dr. Hooker has worked a partioularly 
rich lode in this book, an account of the 
position of adat law as it now operates in the 
states of the Malayan peninsula, with par- 
ticular reference to Negri Sembilan and 
Malacca, The subject is a wide-ranging one, 
and the author, while not attempting to 
exhaust it, has none the less covered so many 
interesting topics that no review could do it 
Justice. 

The author has foregone the classical legal 
analysis by reference to the lẹw contained in 
the statutæ and applied by the courts; 
instead, he has chosen the more demanding 
and rewardıng discipline of unravelling the 
complexities of the various forms of adat 
known to the people and their traditional 
leaders, and measuring the extent to which 
these are supported, tolerated, or overridden 
by other elementa in the legal system—Islamio 
law, and the post-colonial ‘ English’ legisla- 
tive, political, and administrative structure 
which the constitution has endowed with 
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formal supremacy. The result is what might 
be termed a Malay peasant’s jurisprudence— 
an assessment of the law applied by the courts 
and the administration in terms of popular 
expeotations. 

The task is not & simple one, and the 
arrangement of the book obviously called for 
difficult choices, particularly in the absorption 
of the considerable amount of ethnographic 
material on the social background of adat. 
Ch. ii deals with perbilangan, metrio stanzas 
which contain the most important oral adat 
tradition among the Negri Sembilan peasants. 
There is a careful analysis of the matrilineal 
clan and lineage structures revealed in these 
adages, and their relationship with territorial 
rules of adat, as well as a critique of the earlier 
scholarship on the subject. In oh. iii the scope 
allowed to adat under what the author refers to 
as the ‘politically superior’ English legal 
system is considered, with an interesting 
disoussion of the confusion which results from 
the treatment of adat as a personal law when 
many of its rules are related specifically to land. 

Ch. iii also raises what appeared to the 
reviewer to be the most interesting theme of 
the book as a whole—the intricate relationship 
of indigenous adat to the received Islamio law. 
It is no accident that the importance of adat 
in Negri Sembilan (iteelf a confederation of 
territories under the leadership of rulers 
chosen according to adat principles who together 
constitute a collegiate head of state) 18 
far greater than in the other states where 
Islamic sultanates have been established. The 
traditional basis of authority of the Negri 
Sembilan rulers preventa them from accepting 
an erosion of adat by Islamic law. At the same 
time adat provides what Islamic law lacks, a 
comprehensive law of land tenure. The 
tension between the two systems is further 
explored in ch. iv in the context of an examina- 
tion of the written sources of adat—the digests ; 
Hooker emphasizes their value not merely as 
sources of the law actually applied by the 
people but as illustrations of what could be 
claimed as ‘Sultan’s law’, and thus as 
indexes of traditional Malayan concepts of 
sovereignty. 

After discussing the intricacies of land 
tenure in Malacoa, with its legacy of 
Portuguese, Dutch, and English colonial 
government, in ch. v, the author devotes three 
chapters to the details of adaf government in 
Negri Sembilan and the extent to which its 
authority continues to be acknowledged by 
both the federal and state constitutions and 
other modern legislation. 

Ch. ix returns to the discussion of conflicts 
between Islamio ‘nationalism’ in Malaysia 
and adat, with special reference to the modern 
political system and the activities of govern- 
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ment officials; and the final chapter deals with 
issues of conflict which have come before the 
courts. 

Enough has been said to indicate the breadth 
of the book. If there is a major oriticism to be 
made, it must be that Hooker, who has 
without question made himself master of a 
vast mass of sometimes intractable material, 
does not always succeed in expounding his 
message with the olarity whioh all but the most 
erudite reader would wish. At times, indeed, 
the book has the stiffness of an unprocessed 
Ph.D. thesis. In ch. iii (‘ English law ard 
adat lend tenure ’) for example, a rather more 
discursive treatment of the relationship 
between English property concepts and adat 
would have made the going much easier. 
Elsewhere, the style is rather loose. The 
author quite properly castigates the ‘ oulture- 
bound reasoning ' which led the common law 
judges into such baroque fancies as the equa- 
tion of adat perpateh and adat temenggong with 
law and equity respectively, but his description 
of equity in English law (pp. 66-7) is so weak 
as to rob this criticism of much of its force, for 
the non-lawyer at any rate. And what is one 
to make of the sentence: ‘ But the extent to 
which the ruler’s writ ran cannot have been 
very extensive, if indeed it ran far at all’ 
(p. 87)? 

A book which contains 80 many expressions 
in Malay ought to have been provided with a 
proper explanatory glossary, instead of the 
very rudimentary translations which accom- 
pany some of the entries in the index. The 
reviewer was never able to discover the 
principle whereby some Malay words appear 
in italics some of the time (p. 181 for instance) 
while others do not. Why does the plural of 
the word undang sometimes appear with, and 
sometimes without, fina] ‘s’ (pp. 144-51? 
These may be minor details, but they mar an 
otherwise very impressive piece of work. The 
number of spelling and other errors which have 
eluded the proof-reader suggest that Oxford 
in Asia is not giving quite the editorial support 
which ıt would doubtless provide in London. 

There are several hints in the text that this 
book is by no means the author's last word on 
adat. It is very much to be hoped that he will 
give us more of his erudition, perhaps in a form 
which will enable adat to take its proper place 
among the ever expanding number of legal 
systems which now appear in university 
syllabuses. 

A. B. DIOKS 


Roy Waener: Habu: the wwovation 
of meaning in Daribi religion. xu, 
186 pp., 6 plates. Chicago and Lon- 
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don: University of Chicago Press, 
1972. $12, £5.40. 


This is an original and venturesome work, 
more a theoretical treatise than an ethno- 
graphy, yet one which makes better analytical 
sense of a New Guinea religion than anything 
I have previously read. Although quite brief 
(a mere 174 pp. compared with the 900 or so 
pages of van Baal’s Dema and the 490 pp. of 
Burridge's Tangu traditions), it is not an easy 
book, for the author broaches the study of 
‘oultural meaning’ from a standpoint which 
owes much to structuralism and semiology. 

To summarize, he holds that culture is a 
system of meanings which develops and 
changes by a dialectical process of “ innova- 
tion’, that is, through the formation of 
‘metaphors’ which bring into existence new 
relationships and thus the synthesis of new 
meanings. This basic approach gives scope for 
the consideration of individual creativity with- 
in society in a way whioh statio analyses of 
* values ’, ‘ cognitive maps ’, and ‘ worldviews ’ 
do not. 

The fundamental premise, then, is ' innova- 
tion’; that culture only existe through 
growth and transformation. ‘The ethno- 
graphic content of a culture is thus merely a 
result, a cumulative historical increment of its 
transformations and a continuing “ context” 
for the formation of new metaphors. The life 
of the culture, ite creations, revelations, 
activities, and strategies, is carried on through 
innovational styles’ (p. 173). Thus 
‘metaphor’, the other key concept, is the 
device by which innovation ocours. By 
‘metaphor’ the author means something 
which extends and innovates meaning by 
bringing into being new relationships between 
lexical signifiers. He does not distinguish 
between metaphor and metonym, otherwise the 
influence of Lévi-Strauss is patent. Metaphor 
in the author’s expanded sense can be identi- 
fled in human action as well as in speech, and 
the book is largely devoted to an explication 
of Daribi religious concoptualizations and 
practices. 

An early chapter examines the significance 
of myth for Daribi social ideology, which 
Wagner sees as principally concerned with the 
cultural opposition of male and female. The 
curse of Souw (the title of Wagner’s first book 
on the Daribi) 18 the curse of mortality, in- 
flioted on men after the hero is shamed by 
women. Social existence requires the 'tem- 
pering' of intersexual relationships and this 
is achieved through metaphors of mediation. 
Thus Daribi social ideology is worked out 
according to principles of exchange which 
mediate sex roles in terms of (a) ' comple- 
mentarity ' (e.g. the sexual division of labour), 


for wbioh the characteristio idiom is cooked 
vegetable food, and (b) ‘substitution’ (e.g. 
wealth objects ‘stand for’ righte in human 
beings in life crisis contexts), for which the 
characteristic idiom is meat. The interrelation- 
ship between these two aspeota of Danbi 
ideology, complementarity and substitution, 
is thus ‘expressed in the contrast between 
vegetable food and meat, or in that between 
exchanging with women and exchanging for 
women’ (p. 53). Lévi-Strauss could hardly 
have put it better. 

The same master's influenoe can be seen 
particularly in two brilliant chapters oon- 
cerning the ‘ magic of metaphor ' and ' Daribi 
naming '. In magio ' the metaphoric alignment 
of fields can be manipulated to provide an 
increment of power for certain undertakings '. 
One Daribi spell to produce ram invokes a 
swollen oorpse. The separate oonceptual 
areas here aligned are human corpse / swollen 
river, and the metaphorio link is ' superfluity 
of liquid’. Dreams are also important in 
Daribi in providing a stimulus to aotion, and 
Wagner shows that their interpretation in- 
volves the same principles of metaphoric 
linkage as magio. Names, on the other hand, 
are individuating metaphors. ' Daribi naming 
involves a relation of correspondence between 
the bearer of the name and its source, and 
naming iteelf implies a resemblance, just as 
resemblance or similarity connotes naming’ 
(p. 68). The author’s achievement in these 
chapters is to encompass by a single analytical 
theory such diverse cultural phenomena as 
magio, dreaming, flute-playing, artastic decora- 
tion, poetry, and naming, thereby illuminating 
from a new perspective the problematio 
dialectical relationship between individual and 
society. 

In the second part of tho book, Daribi 
conceptions of the temporal and spatial 
orders and of man's place and destiny within 
them are examined. Souw’s curse is countered 
by Daribi religion, which transcends death by 
the ‘invention of immortality’, in the 
concepts of soul and ghost.  Daribi live on 
*through the very metaphor by which they 
attain individuality, the soul’ (p. 130). All 
dealings with ghosts involve ‘ impersonation ' : 
the medium becomes a human metaphor, 
joining the capabilities of the living and the 
dead, and controlling the ghost through the 
metaphoric link of possession. The medium is 
metaphorically a ‘dead’ person, the ghost a 
metaphorically ‘living’ one. Unfortunately, 
Wagner does not explain why most Daribi 
shamans are women. 

The book oulminates in a study of Daribi 
mourning customs. The ceremony of Aabu, 
important enough in the author’s view to give 
the book its title, is a technique for dealing with 
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the ghost of someone who has died unmourned 
in the bush. It involves ritual conflict between 
groups of men and between men and women, 
but somewhat disappointingly, the author does 
not give the ceremony the detailed analysis his 
description of it would suggest that it deserves. 
Alternative interpretations seem possible, and 
the significance of women’s role in habu 18 not 
clear in the light of the statement of social 
ideology given earlier in the book. 

This criticxam bears on the style of the work 
as a whole. Symbolic anthropology, as it is 
called in America, affords great scope for the 
innovation of personal style (as Wagner might 
say), and the coefficient of ambiguity in his own 
writing is sometimes unacceptably high. In 
what is a study of * meanings ’ the reader is too 
often obliged to seek them between the lines. 
And in such a finely wrought intellectualist 
work, is it being vulgar to ask now and then 
for proofs? These weaknesses of exposition 
notwithstanding, Habu is an exciting work, a 
bold and imaginative sequel to The curse of 
Souw, and a stimulating contribution to the 
study of primitive religion. 


MIOHAEL W. YOUNG 


PETER LADEFOGED and others: Lan- 
guage in Uganda, [by] Peter Ladefoged, 
Ruth Glick, Clive Criper. viii, 168 pp., 
map. London, ete.: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1972. £2.50. 


It is good to see some published outcome of 
the Survey of Language Use and Language 
Teaching in Eastern Africa, but one must 
admit that this first volume, covering Uganda, 
is something of a disappointment. Obviously a 
considerable amount of research was put into 
the Survey, but not a great deal of the results of 
original research finds its way into this book. 
In partioular one deplores the absence of 
information collected about the behaviour of 
individuals and institutions with regard to 
language. The authors say (p. 16) that this 
absence is due to the illness of one of them. But 
since this kind of information is precisely what 
the Survey was set up to discover, perhaps 
instead of congratulating the authors on 
getting their book out so quickly one should 
deplore their unseemly haste! 

The book contains, besides an introduction 
to the aims of the Survey, a good deal of 
general information about the language situ- 
ation in Uganda, especially with regard to 
English, Swahili, and Luganda. Part I 
describes the distribution of the languages of 
the country and their use in the media, law 
courts, Ministry of Agrioulture, and in educa- 
tion. There are six pages (24-30) on original 
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data collected on conversational ability in 
English, Swahih, and Luganda, though it 16 
not stated what ‘conversational abilty 
consists of. Part m contains phonetio (or 
possibly phonemio) and some syntactic 
comparisons of the languages of Uganda. The 
original research in this section (pp. 52-84) 
consiste of comparisons of word lists and teste 
of mutual intelligibility. Here there were 
admitted problems of field-work. Part mm 
discusses language in education. There is a 
history of language policies, much discussion of 
practical teaching problems, analysis of the 
New Oxford English Course, discussion of 
teaching methods, and information on ın- 
service courses taken by teachers. The results 
of reading tests given to all children ın primary 
class VII in 58 schools, and also of short 
questionnaires distributed to pupils, teachers 
and heads of schools, are given (pp. 123-42). 
The texts of these tests and questionnaires 
are given in an appendix. Finally there is a 
short article by Livingstone Walusimbi on the 
teaching of vernacular languages. This article 
18 apparently unresearched, but no one with 
experience of the Uganda situation would 
disagree with the opinions expressed. 

In fact the difficulty is to find anything 
much in this book that the person (especially 
the teacher) with experience in Uganda did not 
already know, or could not easily find out for 
himself. Indeed, some of the small points that 
puzzled the researchers could have been 
answered by any teacher (e.g. the remark on 
p. 125 that ' Frequently the names on the 
teacher's list did not even match the names of 
the students who had been tested' may mean 
nothing more nor less than that children have 
different names at different stages in their 
lives and that the name given on first enrol- 
ment continues to be the official name though 
the child may be known by quite a different 
one later). Any speaker of a Bantu language 
would have understood the difficulty on p. 126 
about the confusion of 'in front of’ and 
* behind '. To a Bantu speaker, ‘in front’ is 
the way one is going, therefore a tiok which to 
an Enghsh speaker is ‘ after ' a word, to many 
a Bantu speaker may well be ‘in front’. 

The section on the languages of Uganda 
seems aimed at the general reader, though one 
wonders who will read all the &mplified 
phonetics. Some of the explanations are 
rather woolly (e.g. p. 35 * there are also different 
sounds in words such as buy, bough, boy, 
beer, bare and (for some speakers) other words 
as well’), and it is doubtful whether the vowel 
diagrams (p. 36) are any oasier to comprehend 
than the standard diagrams. Nowhere is it 
explamed that the terms high, low, front, and 
back refer to positions of the tongue. Of course 
it is dificult to know how to pitch writing on 
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technical subjects, but ono cannot help 
feeling that this seotion will not only disap- 
point the specialist, but it may also mystify tho 
general reader. 

Which brings us to the question: to what 
audience is this book addressed ? The aims of 
the Survey were to discover facts about the 
language use and language teaching and to 
write them up ‘ primarily for Africans who are 
professionally concerned with language prob- 
lems’ (p. 7). Many of the facts presented must 
be already known to such readers, though it 
may be useful to have them collected together, 
and of course it is comforting to have one’s 
prejudices confirmed by such discoveries as 
(p. 139) that better trained teachers produce 
better results in their pupils, and that the 
quality of the teaching is more important than 
any other single factor in the educational 
process, at least at primary and secondary 
level. Politicians in other countries, too, might 
well be reminded of these facta. 

Taken as a whole, however, and considered 
as the result of two years’ work by three full- 
time researchers and a large number of 
assistants, this book is somewhat thin, both 
literally and metaphorically. But if it succeeds 
in persuading those Africans professionally 
conoerned with language problems to find more 
money to train better teachers of languages, 
both vernaoular and foreign, to improve old 
textbooks and produce new ones; if it 
encourages them to take more interest in the 
vernacular languages themselves, and to be 
more aware of the complexities of language 
and sociolinguistic problems, it will have been 
& great success. 

JOAN MAW 


` Ayo Bamonoss (ed.): The Yoruba verb 
phrase: papers of the seminar on the 
Yoruba verb phrase, Ibadan, 1-2 April, 
1971. vu, 196 pp. [Ibadan]: Ibadan 
University Press [for the] Instatute of 
African Studies, University of Ibadan, 
1972. 30s. 


This 1s a collection of papers presented at a 
seminar held at the University of Ibadan in 
1971, along with an introductory survey by 
the editor, Professor Bamgbose of that Uni- 
versity. The purpose of the seminar was to see 
if it was possible for Yoruba scholars to reach 
some measure of agreement on the vexed 
question of what words in that language should 
be labelled as verbs. The papers presented 
mostly maintain positions already taken up 
but after a general discussion of the problem ıt 
was unanimously accepted that ‘ all words that 
occur in the frame zz NP — (NP) # are verbs. 
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If for any other reasons there are words which 
appear to bo members of the verb class but do 
not fit into this frame, such words will be 
regarded as exceptions’. The phrase ‘ which 
appear to be members of the verb olags’ 
appears to suggest tbe existence of a mystical 
quality of ‘ verbness’ which may be correctly 
or falsely imputed to words and some might 
prefer a neutral phrase like ‘ which are assigned 
to the verb olass ' but, as Bamgbose points out, 
to get an agreed formulation of this sort is a 
great step forward since the attention of 
scholars can now be direoted to other problems. 

Papers by Bamgbose and Awobuluyi reveal 
a sharp difference of opinion as to the relevance 
of transitivity in the sub-classification of 
Yorubs verbs, but the discussion is clouded 
by a failure to define clearly the sense in which 
‘transitive’ and ‘ object’ are used. The original 
semantic reference is, of course, brought out mn 
traditional Latin Grammars, where ‘ transitive ’ 
verbs govern nouns as ‘ direct objects’ in tho 
accusative case. Where an ‘intransitive ' verb 
is collocated with a noun in this case, this 
1s said to be an instance of the ‘ cognate 
accusative ' or of the ' acousative of respect ' 
or the ‘accusative of the part affected’. 
Yoruba nouns are not declined but in colloca- 
tions of verb plus noun it is possible to assign 
labels on the analogy of the Latin system. For 
example, in Òjó pa eranko ‘Ojo killed 
an animal’ we may say that eranko is the 
‘direct object ' of pa, while in O76 rérin (rin 
érin) ‘ Ojo laughed (laughed a laugh)’ and 
Òjó kigbe (ké igbe) ‘ Ojo shouted (oried a 
shout) ' we have something analogous to the 
' cognate accusative’ and in 6 fójü (fý ojú) 
' he is blind (broken as to eye)’ and 6 jinna 
(jin Ona) ‘ it is far (far as to way) ’ something 
analogous to the ‘ accusative of respect’. If 
* transitive ’ can be used merely in the sense 
of ‘able to collocate with a noun’ as Awo- 
buluyi uses it, he ıs certainly correct in 
stating that transitivity in Yoruba is a oline 
ranging from zero to infinity. Bamgbose 
rejects this view and wishes to restriot the 
application of the label ‘ transitive ' to verbs 
‘whioh pre-suppose an objeot'. He gives rd 
' to be soft ’ as an example of an ‘ intranattive ' 
verb but does not explain how he would deal 
with rọra (rd ara) ' to act gently (be soft as 
to body)’ and rọjú (rà ojú)‘ to be mild (soft 
as to eye)’. It is preoisely collocations of this 
type which make a sharp distinotion between 
‘transitive’ and ‘intransitive’ in this 
language diffioult to justify. 

Q. Kujore, who is a lecturer in Classics at 
Ibadan, proposes as a touchstone for verbs in 
Yoruba the ability to form derivatives, which 
may be substantives or adjectives, by initial 
consonant reduplication with -{- vocalism in 
the reduplicated syllable, e.g. lo ‘to go’, 
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lilo ‘going’; ga ‘to be tall’, gíga ‘tall’. 
He admite, however, that theie are words 
listed on other grounds as vorbs which do not 
have this ability, e.g. lẹ ‘ to be able to’ but 
no *]ílé. It is diffioult to know what imponi- 
tance to attach to the fact noted by him that 
reduplication with -:- vocalism is found in 
verbs in gome Indo-European languages, 
e.g. Greek mimrav ‘to fall’ and Latin 
sistcre ‘to place’. A. Afolayan reiterates 
various arguments that words such as ga ‘ to 
be tall ', which on distributional grounds are 
generally treated as verbs, should rathor 
be set apart as a separate word class of 
'predicative adjectives’. Awobuluy: deals 
with his arguments 1n detail, the general tenor 
of his rebuttal being that Afolayan's thesis 
fails by the application of Occam’s Razor. 

Without throwing muoh new light on the 
subject ©. Oyelaran takes up again the 
thorny problem of verb-nominal contractions, 
eg. p’eja from pa eja ‘to kill fish’ but 
pa’niyan from pa éniyan ‘to kill people’. 
His mono-systemic approach to phonology 
makes it difficult for him to accept as a fact 
the observation made by Bamgbose (verified 
also by this reviewer) that when CV VCV 
contract to CVCV and the vowel in the verb 
CV is a nasalized vowel 1t is possible to have 
at CV- a nasalized vowel whioh does not occur 
in the series of nasalized vowels which can 
occur in CV in isolation, e.g. pin epo ‘to 
divide out oil’ contracts to pénpo with a 
naselized vowel en which can only occur in 
such a contraction. (In the nominal VCV in 
isolation no nasalized vowel can occur at V- 
while at -CV there is found the same serios as 
in the verb CV im isolation.)  Oyelaran's 
efforts in this case to matoh theory with fact 
are ingenious but not convincing. 

D. Qke’s paper on verbal auxiliaries brings 
out some hitherto unnoticed features in the 
use of these words. Bamgboge in his intro- 
ductory survey notes that there is some sub- 
dialectal variation in the allowed repetition 
of auxiliaries and in this connexion it is proper 
to mention Kujore’s remark that a study of 
local dialects might sometimes throw light 
on problems in standard Yoruba. It would 
be a happy outcome of this seminar if tho 
rather sterile disputes on ‘ what 18 a verb?’ 
were brought to an end, thus releasing Yoruba 
scholars’ energics for more work in such other 
fields. 


E. C. ROWLANDS 


Payus M. MARTIN: The external trade 
of the Loango coast, 1576-1870: the 
effects of changing commercial relattons 
on the Vih kingdom of Loango. 


REVIEWS 


(Oxford Studies in African Affairs.) 
xiv, 193 pp. Oxford:  Clarendor 
Press, 1972. £4.50. 


This important and useful book deals with 
the history of Afro-European relations on a 
little-known section of the Afmcan coast, thas . 
immediately north of the Congo river. Ite sub- 
title indicates that its author had much the 
same intention as A. J. H. Latham in his recent 
book on Old Calabar; and the two books 
together form a contribution zo the history of 
the impact on pre-colonial Africa of the 
developmg Atlantio economy which comple- 
ments and to some extent corrects Walter 
Rodney’s earlier study of ths Upper Guinea 
coast. Despite the proclaimed aims of all three 
writers, their researches do far more to elucidate 
the extent and character of the pressures of 
the Atlantic economy on the relevant African 
peoples than they do to illuminate detailed 
African responses. This is partly because the 
structuie of the African societies and polities 
before the European advent remains almost 
completely obscure. In Dr. Martin’s book for 
instance, the first chapter attempts to sketch 
the ‘origins’ of the Vili kingdom and ita 
neighbours, and their economic and social 
structures in the earliest years of European 
contact; but this chapter, in the looseness of 
its argument and its dependence on dubious 
and fragmontary sources, contrasts with the 
tauter narrative of the following chapter on 
the development of Afro-European trading 
relations. Necessarily, all the works mentioned 
are in very large measure dependent on Euro- 
pean sources, and these focus on activities 
involving Europeans. Despite the good will 
of the authors, there 18 little evidence in these 
works zhat there exists any corpus of Afro- 
centric sources yet to be exploited; and the 
African sources for the kind of history thev 
are discussing, pre-colonial Afro-European re- 
lations, turn out to be—most sadly, in view of 
the accepted importanoe of hearing evidence 
from both sides before judging any human 
relationship—of no more than trifling evi- 
dential worth. 

Like Rodney and Latham, Martin has 
attampted to cover the whole pre-colonial 
period. As might be expected, the study of 
three centuries in a book of under 200 pp. 
leaves the reader a little breathless at timos. 
In threo chapters, Martin describes the Portu- 
guese, Dutch, and French periods of pre- 
dominance on the coast. She has consulted 
Dutch and French, though not Portuguese, 
archives; nnd has searched out referonces to 
the Loango coast in a large number of printed 
sources (missing, however, a minor reference 
among Oldendorp's vocabularies). The Loango 
coast was never of prime importance in the 
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Atlantio economy, and has often been hidden 
from view, as Martin points out, by ite 
statistics being inoluded under ‘ Angola’. 
(In British statistics of the 1790's, there waa 
even &n omnium gatherum entitled * Rio Volta 
to Cape of Good Hope '.) Though the sources 
are dispersed and somewhat fragmentary, a 
coherent account of development and change 
in trading relations, at least as seen from the 
European side, is skilfully built up. The 
chronological narrative is strengthened by three 
more chapters, forming the core of the book, 
which present an over-all analysis of the con- 
duct of the trade—whether the ‘ legitimate ’ 
trade of the earliest period, the trade in slaves 
of the middle period, or the rediscovered 
legitimate trade of the nineteenth century. A 
point that emerges very clearly is that commer- 
cial relations make much more sense when seen 
in long historical perspective. The early years 
of Dutch predominance were less successful 
than they might have been, had the Dutch 
realized ‘ the intricacies of the trade network 
which the Portuguese had established over 
150 years’ (p. 63). African responses to slave- 
trading evolved out of earlier ‘legitimate’ 
commercial contacts; and these, in turn, no 
doubt evolved out of patterns of supply and 
demand in traditional (i.e. pre-Kuropean) 
trading relations—which unfortunately, in the 
nature of the historical sources, we can now 
never know about. Again, the European 
management of trade, including the slave- 
trade, developed in efficiency during these 
centuries; hence African polities, reacting 
and responding to these managerial changes, 
encountered new opportunities as well as new 
pressures. 

The author shows what was perhaps never 
doubted by serious scholars, that though the 
initiatives in trade came from Europeans, the 
development and extension of permanent 
commercial relations called for, at the very 
least, active and enthusiastic African partici- 
pation. African political responses varied. On 
the Loango coast, Europeans were for long 
kept at arm’s length—in fact, aboard ship— 
by the African polities. Only in the nineteenth 
century did the Europeans establish them- 
selyes ashore. What is less clear is who or what 
these ‘ African polities’ were. Martin speaks 
of ‘the disintegration of the Vili kingdom’ 
in the nineteenth century, but to accept this 
is to define the terms ‘ Vili’ and ‘ kingdom’ 
with an assurance hardly justified by the 
evidence presented. While the author believes 
she has worked out a scheme of evolution for 
this polity, it must be said that all the evidence 
for Vili social structure, in any century 
including our own, is very, very thin. Of the 
handful of anthropological studies of this part 
of Africa published since the 1880's, several are 


patently tendentious, including one or two 
which purport to be diachronic, by referring 
to oral traditions. The case for the oxistence 
of a ‘traditional aristocracy’ is not strength- 
ened by the use of terms such as ‘noble’ and 


‘ princess’, oulled from seventeenth-century ' 


European accounts. The statement that ‘ the 
principal division in Vili society scems to have 
been that between the traditional aristooracy 
and the rest of the population ' (p. 27) appears 
to this reviewer to be on the level of the text- 
book assertion which is normally completed 
by noting that also the middle class were 
emerging. On the subject of traditional 
slavery, Martin is notably oagey: she shows 
over-deference to a fellow-student’s strongly 
expressed views when she excuses herself on 
the grounds that ' Walter Rodney has issued a 
timely warning against back-dating accounts 
of African slavery that were written in the 
period after the European slave-trade was 
established ’ (p. 28). Elsewhere in her book she 
regularly uses (as Rodney does in his book) 
later evidenoe as the basis for inferences— 
cautious inferences—about earlier society; 
and there seems no logioal reason why slavery 
should be excluded from the subjects to be 
investigated by this reoognized method of 
historical inquiry. In general, Martin discusses 
slavery and the slave-trade with the amoral 
detachment that is the elementary prerequisite 
of the historian: only on p. 104 does she lapse 
into rhetoric, asserting wildly that ‘the 
Atlantic slave-trade encouraged ohicanery and 
denied human feelings on every level, between 
African and African, European and European, 
and between the races’. 

The books by Latham and Martin, and the 
earlier stimulating if less sound book by 
Rodney, mark a great leap forward in our 


understanding of the development of European | 


relations with Africa before the mussionary 
period. Much credit goes to the supervisors who 
directed the authors, as research students, 
into this field. Studies are still needed of other 
parts of the coast of western Africa, as are 
studies of the management of the African 
export trade, as seen from the European end. 
One defect in Martin's generally excellent book 
indicates a weakness that persistas in preo- 
colonial African history studies. Although the 
false lure of oral traditions is now rapidly being 
dispelled by detailed studies, too few scholars 
have as yet faced the central problem of earlier 
African history, the critical analysis of the 
standard printed sources. Martin refers in her 
introduction (p. viii) to the heavy reliance 
she places on 'the Dutch scholar Dapper ', 
and she has checked some of  Dapper's 
material against reports in the Dutch West 
Indies Company archives. But she appears 
to have failed to check his other material 
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against contemporary printed sources. Re- 
search into Dapper’s Guinea coast material 
has recently shown that he was less scholarly 
a compiler than many of us supposed. Not only 
did he borrow much of his material from a 
single source, the 1660 edition of Davity, but 
he omitted many of the reforences to carlier 
sources supplied by the editor of Davity. Thus, 
some of the comments in Dapper, which 
Martin takes to be original and referring to the 
1600'5, may turn out to be from sources 
published several decades, or even half a 
century earlier. 


P. E. H. HAIR 


Stiv JAKOBSSON. Am I not a man and 
a brother? Brtttsh missions and 
the abolition of the slave trade and 
slavery in West Africa and the West 
Indies, 1786-1838. (Studia Missionaha 
Upsaliensia, xvir.) 661 pp. [Lund]: 
Gleerup, 1972. 


Dr. Jakobsson's basic purpose has been to 
study the relations between British missions 
and politics in the period 1786-1838, with 
special reference to the abolition of the slave- 
trade and subsequently of slavery itself. The 
first half of the book concentrates upon the 
abolition of the slave-trade, and on Sierra 
Leone; particularly in Sierra Leone, some of 
the details seem slight—what a wealth of 
scholarly attention, by how many authors, has 
been lavished upon this tiny, but entrancing, 
African country. The second half, on the period 
1823-38, turns to the struggle against slavery 
itself, the stage here shifting to the Caribbean. 
The opposition to dissenting mission actuvity 
emerges olearly : in 1793, St. Vincent had gone 
so far as to adopt a law which inoluded capital 
punishment among the penalties to be visited 
upon unlicensed preaching. Ch. vi, the most 
moving m the book, 18 devoted entirely to the 
slave revolt 1n Demerara in 1823, and to John 
Smith, of the London Missionary Society, in 
that country from 1816 unti his death, in 
prison and under sentence to hang, on 6 
February 1824. 'This review will appear very 
close to the 150th anniversary of his martyr- 
dom. In contrast to the vory close description 
of European missionaries, there is relatively 
little concerning African opinion and attitudes, 
on either side of the Atlantic. Assuredly the 
evidence for these 18 much more scanty, but 
John Peterson’s Province of freedom, par- 
ticularly m its description of the villages round 
Freetown, has shown what may none the less 
be done. There is some interesting comment 
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on the home base in England, for example 
(though briefly) on the extent to which educa- 
tional developments there moulded mission 
schooling abroad, but the home situation is a 
subordinate theme. (Further studies will now 
be able +o draw upon James Walvin’s fashion- 
ably critical survey, Black and white : the negro 
and English society, published in 1973, and on 
the meticulously argued, more restrained, 
University of London Ph.D. thesis of A. J. 
Barker, English attitudes towards the negro in 


' the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 1972.) 


The style and approach of a thesis show 
through sometimes. Where authorities have 
expressed contrasting points of view, there 18 a 
tendenoy to cite these and leave the dispute 
unresolved. Interpretations of the British 
anti-slavery campaign illustrate this: these 
have polarized around Coupland’s idealist 
hypothesis, or around Erio Williams's stress on 
economic determinism. Jakobsson sets out, 
ironically but perhaps not entirely logically, 
not to question either viewpoint, but to 
complement both. More than once, he affirms 
that ‘ personal efforts ' and ‘ economic factors’ 
both played a part; no doubt this 18 true, but 
the book is not a detailed development of this 
counterpoint. Jakobsson concentrates rather 
on the churches and missions; here indeed the 
information he provides 18 abundant, but it 18 
mainly by implication alone that this weighs, 
albeit heavily, against the Marxist view. In the 
conclusion to oh. v, and again at the end of 
ch. viii, Jakobsson raises a number of doubts 
about Williams’s approach; but on the last 
page he accepte, somewhat surprisingly, this 
approach ‘im prinoiple'. The bull of economio 
determinism 18 yet to be taken by the horns. 
Who will have this fire-breathing creature down 
for us, that we may see, at least in the abolition 
controversy, how thick its hide really is ? 

In one or two cases threads are woven into 
the story and then broken off, or apparently 
relevant episodes are omitted: we are not told 
here what became of Jonathan Strong's appeal 
to Granville Sharp, & legal oase concerning 
slavery 1n England which preceded that of the 
more famous James Somerset; and, to cite 
one other example, althcugh the Quakers 
appear fairly frequently, their interesting and 
unusual missionary ventures in Sierra Leone 
at this time, pioneered by Hannah Kilham, are 
unmentioned. 

This is à monumental work of painstaking 
scholarship: although many interpretative 
mplications remain to be worked out, 
Jakobsson has placed within easy reach a 
wealth of detail on yet another importent 
aspect of that macabre but perennially 
fascinating subject, the Atlantio slave-trade. 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 
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R. A. WissEY (ed.): The computer in 
literary and lingutstic research: papers 
from a Cambridge symposium. (Pub- 
lications of the Literary and Linguistic 
Computing Centre, University of 
Cambridge, Vol. 1.) xv, 309 pp. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1971. 
£6.20. 


This volume contains a selection of papers, 
revised and enlarged for publication, delivered 
at a symposium held in Cambridge in 1970. It 
15 intended as an introduction to the principal 
ways in which the computer can help the 
dictionary-maker, the textual editor, the 
analyst of style, and the teacher whose pupils 
are learning to read literary texts in a foreign 
language. 

The contributions are arranged in seven 
sections. The first section, ' Lexioography, 
textual archives and concordance making’, 
begins with a paper by A. J. Aitken, ‘ Historical 
dictionaries and the computer ’, examining the 
task of collecting and arranging the illustrative 
citations in dictionaries and considering how 
far the computer asaist& or supersedes the 
purely manual performance of such work. He 
concludes that while the computer may be an 
aid in the most mechanical and least demand- 
ing chores of lexicography, its real benefit hes 
not in its direct contribution to dictionary 
making, but ın a by-product to this—the pro- 
duction of a computer-readable textual archive. 
R. A. Wisbey, ‘ Publications from a computer- 
readable archive ’, then considers some of the 
possible print-outs from such an archive: liste 
of sources, word indexes (alphabetically and 
reverse-alphabetically ordered), ranked fre- 
quenoy-oounte, concordances, rhyme indexes, 
and lists of various metrical units, as well as 
tables of phonemes, morphemes, word classes, 
and other phonological and syntactic units. 
B. O. Murdoch, ‘Concordances from early 
medieval German manuscripts’, i8 concerned 
with the particular problems which arise when 
the texts from which the concordanoe or word 
index is to be prepared are diplomatic transcrip- 
tions of MSS rather than critical editions 
prepared by a scholar. 

The second section, ‘ Textual editing and 
attribution studies’, opens with a paper by 
H. Love, * The computer and literary oditing : 
achievements and prospects ’, which considers 
whether the use of a computer to help in the 
editing and collation of texts is likely to lead 
merely to the streamlining of old methods, or 
to the evolution of new ones. R. L. Widmann 
describes how he used a computer to collate 
multiple editions of A midsummer night’s dream. 
A. McKinnon and R. Webster use a computer 
to compare Kierkegaard’s pseudonymous and 
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acknowledged works and claim that the former 
have a richer, albeit less homogeneous vocabu- 
lary than the latter, and that each of the eight 
pseudonymous authors studied has his own 
characteristic vocabulary, even though each 
shares a large number of items with the 
acknowledged works. 

The third section contains four papers 
dealing with vocabulary studies and language 
learning. It commences with & paper by 
M. H. T. Alford dealing m general terms with 
the identification, counting, comparing, ampli- 
fying, merging, ordering, concordancing, setting 
into format, and editing of words and word lists 
for pedagogio purposes. C. Dudrap and 
G. Emery use a computer to sort the endings 
of the words in the Nouveau Pett Larousse in 
order to ‘review, complete and rationalize ’ 
rules for determining French noun gender from 
the spelling. 8. Kanicz and A. Wolff use it to 
work out & vocabulary reference list for 
elementary German courses, and D. G. 
Burnett-Hall and P. Stupples also use the 
computer to prepare word hste—for teaching 
Russian to secondary school pupils. 

The fourth section is intriguingly titled 
‘Stylistic analysis and poetry generation '. 
D. R. Tallentire reviews the extent and limita- 
tions of stylistic analysis based on mathe- 
matical models, both deterministic (logical, 
analytic, algebraic, geometric) and stochastic 
(probabilistic, statistical), but concludes that 
while mathematical paradigms of style are 
becoming increasingly diverse and sophisti- 
cated, they have as yet been applied with only 
moderate success. This view would seem to be 
supported by P. Koster’s paper, ' Computer 
stylistics: Swift and some contemporaries ', 
which suggests that the features which have 
been used by L. T. Milic to discriminate 
Swift's style fail in fact to distinguish him from 
other Tory pamphleteers of the same period. 
J. Leighton investigates the relationship 
between sentence and line-structure in some 
soventeenth-oentury German sonneta; P. I. 
Haskell considers collocation as a measure of 
stylistic variety. The final paper in this section 
is L. T. Milic’s ‘The possible usefulness of 
poetry generation’. The author attempts to 
genorate snatches of poetry in the styles of 
Dylan Thomas, Blake, and Mrs. Alberta 
Turner, by feeding some of the words used by 
these poets into a computer together with a 
few basic syntactic and prosodic instructions, 
He thinks this a good way to learn about the 
design of poetry and how to read it. 

The fifth section, ‘ Computer applications to 
Oriental studies ', consists of a paper by R. D. 
Bathurst on the problems of programming 4 
computer to alphabetize Arabic words, a 
process which involves devising an algorithm 
capable of disentangling the roots from the 
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infixes and other affixes, and a paper by 
A. Jones outlining some Oxford projects on 
moden Turkish, Persian lyrice poetry (a 
concordance to Hafiz), and textual problems in 
the Qur'àn. 

In the sixth section, * Problems of input and 
output’, J. G. B. Heal in ' What to toll the 
programmer” warns of some handy pitfalls 
when processing a text for computerization , 
E. Wilson describes a programme for analysing 
the structure of the British Museum Catalogue 
of printed books and using this analysis to 
process catalogue entries; and R. F. Church- 
house and S. Hockey explain how the sc 4020 
system makes it possible to produce output in 
Greek or Arabio characters, which was not 
possible on conventional line-printers. 

The final section, ‘ Programming the com- 
puter for literary and linguistic research’, 
contains fairly technical papers by N. Hamilton- 
Smith on a concordance programme for a 
textual archive; by A. C. Day on FORTRAN 88 a 
language for linguista; by M F. Porter on 
designing a programming language for use in 
literary studies; by M. G. Farringdon on the 
use of Por-2 for literary research; by B. H. 
Rudall on the design of a command language, 
PROTEXT, purpose-built for the processing and 
limited manipulation of texts; and by E. B. 
James and C. Allwright on a frequency-oount 
package for literary research, involving the 
use of an ‘interpreter’ programme in a com- 
paratively free format, interposed between the 
acholar and high-level language (in this case, 
FORTRAN) used for the machine. 

In his brief introduction, the editor says of 
the use of computers in literary research that 
‘there can be few readers for whom this... 
will evoke quite the frisson of surprise (and 
possibly mortification) which would have been 
their reaction only ten years ago’. It is not 
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clear why anyone should ever have felt sur- 
prise, let alone mortification, at such use of 
the computer. The machine can store, manipu- 
late, and (within limits) analyse texta— 
provided, of course, that 1t ia first told precisely 
what to store, when to manipulate, and how to 
analyse. Indeed, the need to frame precise 
questions and formulate unambiguous state- 
ments 13 one of the useful by-products of 
devising any algorithmic procedure, cf. map- 
ping in generative grammers. Once the raw 
material which it is required to assimilate has 
been cooked into a form which it oan digest, 
the computer works quickly and accurately, 
and the results oan be printed out in an 
accessible form. Who would not use such a 
willing (and well-funded) slave? 

The only frisson whioh this volume evokes in 
the reviewer arises from its emphasis (inevit- 
able, perhaps, in a work of this nature) on 
methodology rather than on basic theory, and 
from misgivings about the soundness of the 
latter. One of many examples in this book 
where computer work has been based on 
dubious linguistic theory 1s P. I. Haskell’s 
paper on oollocations. This paper 18 vitiated 
by the blithe and unjustified assumption that 
collocations can usefully be studied without 
reference to the syntactic relations holding 
between the collocates—as if collocation were a 
simple matter of linear proximity ! 

The real problem in, for example, stylistics, 
is not the secondary one of counting and 
analysing large masses of data: the primary 
difficulty is knowing what to count and what to 
analyse. Such knowledge comes only from an 
intuitive perception of those features which are 
stylistically important in a given text, married 
to an adequate theory about the nature, 
structure, and use of language. 

J. E. BUSE 


SHORT NOTICES 


MANFRED ULLMANN: Worterbuch der 
klassischen arabischen Sprache. Bd. 11, 
1. Inef Cover-title, 64 pp. Wiesbaden : 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1972. DM 28. 


With this fasciculus commences the letter 
läm, and, to judge by the fact that it only 
reaches as far as la’ama, a good many more 
fasciculi will be needed to complete this letter. 
Of ita 64 pp. no lesa than 15 are devoted to the 
preposition li—a delight no doubt to the 
grammarian and philologist, though not for the 
student hunting for a quick answer! The 
negative particle là covers 14 pp., and com- 
pounds such as /a-shay’-un a column and a half 
in addition. Many of the words included are 
not native to Arabic even if they have entered 


the language carly, and some probably do not 
figure in Arab dictionaries in common use. 
Arabiste can but hope that it will be possible 
to produce the ensuing fasciculi at a faster 
rate than in the case of the letter hif, but 
lexioography is notorious for the drudgery it 
involves. 
R. B, SERJEANT 


Sven Deprrina (ed): Das bio- 
graphische Lexikon des Salahaddin 
Hal ibn Atbak ag-Safadi. Ted 6. 
(Bibliotheca Islamica, Bd. 6f) [iv], 
465 pp. Wiesbaden: in Kommission 
bei Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1972. DM 18. 


SHORT NOTICES 


MoBAMMED Yousser NAJA (ed.): Das 
biographische Lexikon des Salahaddin 
Halil tbn Aibak ag-Safadi. Teil 8. 
(Bibliotheca Islamica, Bd. 6h.) [iv], 
483 pp. Wiesbaden: in Kommission 
bei Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1971. DM 21. 


Teil 5 and 7 of al-SafadI's biographical lexi- 
con were recently reviewed shortly in this 
journal (BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1972, 427-8). It is 
now my pleasant duty to oomment briefly on 
Teil 6 and 8. 

Teil 6, edited by Sven Dedering, deals with 
the remainder of the biographical notices under 
the name Ibrahim and with the notices on 
Ahmad up to Ahmad b. Tülün. Besides the 
biographical entries it oontains an index of 
these entries, a list of the MSS, and a list of the 
Arabio sources used in preparing the edition. 

The other part, edited by Muhammad Yisuf 
Najm (Teil 8), gives the biographies from 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Marziiqi up to Isháq 
al-Andalusiyyah J&riyat al-Mutawakkil. This 
part is also provided with an index of the 
biographical notices and of Arabic sources. 

This is a most useful biographical lexicon, 
and the completion of this series presented in a 
olear and  soholarly edition is eagerly 
anticipated. 

T. M. JOHNSTONE 


ALBREOHT NOTH: Quellenkritysche 
Studien zu Themen, Formen und 
Tendenzen frühsslamsscher Geschichts- 
überlveferung. Teil 1: Themen und 
Formen. (Bonner Orientalistische 
Studien, Neue Serie, Bd. 25.) 210 pp. 
[Bonn]: Selbstverlag des Orien- 
talischen Seminars der Universitit 
Bonn, 1973. DM 16. 


From the time of de Goeje, Wellhausen, and 
Caetani it has been oustomary to divide early 
Muslim historiography into an Iraqi, Medinese, 
and (largely lost} Syrian school, of which 
the Medinese ıs presumed to be the most 
reliable. Recently A. Noth published an 
article demonstrating that the early histon- 
cal collections are not homogeneous works 
reflecting tho tendencies of any one place, time, 
or personality, but compilations of material 
which had undergone a long proceas of editing 
and distortion before reaching its present form. 
In practical terms there are no grounds for 
preferring one compiler or ‘ school ’ to another 
and whoever works with early sources must 
take the entire body of tradition into con- 
sideration (Der Islam, xivu, 1971, 108-90). 

In the present work the author has extended 
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his analysis to the main features of Muslim 
historical tradition with a view to providing 
practical guidance for such work. The intro- 
ductory chapter recapitulates the argument 
against the school theory. Part I surveys a 
range of common ‘themes’ (e.g. ridda or 
ansab) to sec what questions one can and 
cannot profitably ask from the traditionists, 
while part 1t is devoted to formal character- 
istics, classified by literary forms (e.g. letters, 
speeches), topo: (e.g. battle-orders, conquest of 
cities), and schemata (e.g. pseudo-causes, 
systematizations). The analysis is somewhat 
formal and limited in scope, but the work 
provides both a useful and a welcome corrective 
to the existing literature on the subject. 


P. ORONE 


HaRALD LosoHNER: Die dogmatischen 
Grundlagen des f'Atischen. Rechts: eine 
Untersuchung zur modernen imāmi- 
tischen Rechtsquellenlehre. (Erlanger 
Juristische Abhandlungen, Bd. 9.) 
240 pp. Köln, etc.: Carl Heymanns 
Verlag KG, 1971. DM 39. 


Occidental scholarship has in recent years 
been coming to realize that it has rather 
neglected certain of the wider aspects of 
Islamic jurisprudence. It has after a fashion 
acknowledged the important, indeed ceutral, 
place of jurisprudence in the total Islamic 
outlook, and not least in Islamio higher 
education; but it has not followed up this 
acknowledgement by appropriato studies. 
Jurisprudence has been left to specialists in 
legal matters where it should have been 
attracting the attention of historians of ideas. 

While the writer of the work under review is 
primarily & jurist, his subjeot-matter belongs 
to a great extent to the history of idens. As he 
himself pute it, where his predecessors have 
been concerned with furit‘, he ia dealing with 
usül. The work should therefore make clear 
to the non-jurist how much of general interest 
there is in this particular field. 

In his introduction the author explains that 
the work was originally intended as part of & 
study of ‘ Staatskirchenrecht ' in Iran, but that 
he found it impossible to get all the necessary 
materia. He also explains that his starting- 
point has been contemporary Shf‘ite (that is, 
Ithná'asharite or Ja'farite) jurisprudence; and 
this is also indicated by the sub-title. While 
one sees the value of starting from Shi'ite law 
as a living reality, one wonders whether a more 
frankly historical presentation would not have 
been better and more conducive to clarity 
since the historical references must come in at 
gome point 
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Of the ax chapters the first deals with wail 
al-fiqh generally, including the abstruse p1oblem 
of ‘the co-ordination of expression and 
meaning ' (lafz, wad‘). The next four deal with 
the ‘roots’ in detail, viz. Qur'ün, Sunna, 
consensus and reason. In each oase differences 
from the corresponding Sunnite ideas become 
clear. This ıs particularly so in the case of 
reason ('agl) which replaces the Sunnite 
‘analogy ' (giyds), and has been madequately 
desorbed by wiiters in European languages. 
The final chapter deals with ‘prmorples of 
action’ (stl ‘amaliyya), and is mainly 
concerned with two very obscure matters, 
tsfishab or ‘das Begleitungsprinzip’ and 
bará'a or ‘das Freisein'. Of many difficult 
sections of the book, this 1s perhaps the most 
difficult. 

In general this work is to be welcomed as 
pioneering in almost unknown country and 
bringing much information not hitherto 
available in European languages. 


W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


RiazuL IsLaM: The Shamlu letters: 
a new source of Iranian diplomatic 
correspondence. (Texts Series, No. 1.) 
[xu], 37, [7] pp., 5 plates, 92 facsims. 
Karachi: Institute of Central and 
West Asian Studies, 1971. Rs. 15. 


This consists of the text in facsimile of 30 
letters, a few short pieces of prose, and a poem, 
which form part of the British Museum manu- 
script Add. 7802. In his introduction Riazul 
Islam, &fter mentioning briefly Indo-Persian 
diplomatie correspondence of the period of 
Shah Jahan and Awrangzéb, discusses the style 
of the Shàmlü letters, the possible authorship 
and date of the manusoript in which they are 
found, and a brief indication of the contents of 
the lettera. For a comprehensive list of diplo- 
matio correspondence between Mughal India 
and Safavid Persia the reader must be referred 
to Riazul Islam’s forthcoming The calendar of 
documents in Indo- Persian relations. 


ANN EK. 8. LAMBTON 


S. J. Fark: Qajar paintings: Persian 
oil paintings of the 18th and 19th 
centuries. 63 pp., 48 plates. London: 
Faber and Faber Ltd. in association 
with Sotheby Parke-Bernet Publica- 
tions, 1972. £10 


This work centres round a collection of 63 
Qajar paintings made by Major Harold Amery 
and his brother the Rt Hon. Leopold Amery. 
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These pamtings are reproduced in colour, 
together with monoohrome half-tone illustra- 
tions of 25 other paintings in various public 
and private collections. The coloured repro- 
duction of the paintings leaves a good deal to 
be desired and 18 less successful than the mono- 
chrome. In a brief introduction the author 
describes the character of Qajar paintings and 
in a rather slight chapter on the historical 
background notes the various influences to 
which Qajar painting wes subject. This 18 
followed by mention of the main artists of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 


A. K. 8. L. 


Davip Barrett: Catalogue of the 
Wardrop Collection and of other 
Georgian books and manuscripts 4n the 
Bodleian Labrary. xvu, 354 pp. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press for the 
Marjory Wardrop Fund, 1973 £15. 


There are four outstandmg collections of 
Georgian and Caucasian books and related 
materials in the British Isles, namely those of 
the British Museum, the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, the Bodleian Library, and the 
private Whitechurch House library of the late 
Mr. W. E. D. Allen in Co. Waterford, Trish 
Republic, Although their holdings overlap in 
some areas, cach of these four collections has 
special features and certain rare items not 
found in the others. 

The Wardrop collection m the Bodleian 
Library is renowned throughout the world of 
Oriental studies. It comprises not only a fine 
range of Georgian and Russian books relating to 
the Caucasus, but also many rare and choice 
manuscripts, as well as personal memorabilia 
relating to Sir Oliver Wardrop and his sister 
Marjory, the talented translator of Shot‘a 
Rust‘aveli’s romantic epic, Vep‘kAis-tgaosant. 
Sur Oliver Wardrop (1864-1948) was by pro- 
fession a diplomatist, ns well as being later on 
a member of the Governing Body of this School. 
He virtually never threw a letter away, with 
the result that his personal archive, carefully 
listed ond classified by Mr. Barrett in this 
Catalogue, is a mine of information about the 
progress of Georgian studies, in England and 
also internationally, for over half a century. 

Regarding the Georgian books, the strongest 
section consists of works published between 
about 1850 and the 1917 Revolution. Sir 
Oliver disapproved of Communism, and never 
returned to Georgia after the Soviet occupation 
of 1921. There are thus certain lacunae in the 
holdings, especially before Professor Beeston 
took the collection in hand after the second 
World War, to be ably followed and seconded 
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by Mr. Sainsbury and by Mr. Barrett, the 
compiler of the present volume. Things 
improved markedly during the 1960’s, and 
many important recent works have been 
received from the Georgian Academy in 
T‘bilisi, and feature in the present catalogue. 

The final section of the work, devoted to the 
Wardrop manuscripts, is of exceptional value 
to the student of Georgian. Here we find brief 
but apposite descriptions of such remarkable 
items as the Georgian menologion for March to 
August, copied on vellum in his own hand by 
Saint Prochorus the Georgian, at the Holy 
Cross Monastery in Jerusalem; a parchment 
palimpsest leaf from the eighth century, with 
under-writing comprising part of the Old 
Georgian version of Jeremiah, and with Hebrew 
over-writing; four copies of the law code of 
King Vakhtang VI (lived 1675-1737) ; &nd the 
splendid Bernard Eckstein illuminated manu- 
script of Shot‘a Rust‘aveli’s Vep‘khts-igaosans. 

The volume has a comprehensive intro- 
duction, giving the history and describing the 
scope of the collection; transliteration tables 
of Slavonic and Georgian; and select indexes. 
The author is to be congratulated on this 
mvaluable and well-produced work of reference, 
essential for all concerned with Caucasian 
studies. 

D. M. LANG 


GOTTHARD JAESOHKE: Kurtulug savaşı 
ie sg Ingyz belgeleri. Türkçeye 
ceviren Cemal Köprülü. (Türk Tarih 
Kurumu Yayınlarından, xvi. Seri, 
Sayı 11.) xiv, 316 pp. Ankara: Türk 
Tarih Kurumu Basımevi, 1971. 
Lira 45. 

GOTTHARD JAESCHKE: Turk kurtulus 
savaşı kronolojisi Mondros’tan Mu- 
danya'ya kadar (30 Ekim 1918-11 
Ekim 1922). (Turk Tarih Kurumu 
Yayımlarından, xvi. Seri, Bayı 12.) 
xix, 239 pp. Ankara: Tirk Tarih 
Kurumu Basımevi, 1970. Lira 30. 


In the first of these two books Professor 
Jaeachke examines documents in the British 
Public Record Office dealing with the Turkish 
War of Independence. Presumably written in 
German, the book 18 first published in Turkish 
translation. A small selection of the documents 
is given in the original English as an appendix, 
but the greater part are used to illustrate a 
study of British policy towards the Kemalist 
movement and the development of Anglo- 
Turkish relations durmg this period. The sub- 
jects treated include British attitndes towards 
Armenian and Greek ambitions, the struggles 
for Izmir, the role of Mustafa Kemal Pasha, 
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the relationship between the Committee of 
Union and Progress and the new Turkish 
nationalism, the problem of the ‘war criminals’, 
the treaty of Sèvres, the Tripartite Agreement, 
the gentleman's agreement ’ at the Bosphorus, 
and the gradual transition of British policy 
towards the Kemaliste from hostility to neu- 
trality and from neutrality to friendship. It is 
to be hoped that the publication either of the 
German original or of an English translation of 
this book will make it available to a wider 
circle of readers. When this happens Jaeschke 
may find it useful to extend his inquiry beyond 
the papers in the Publio Record Office to 
inolude private papers and even the personal 
recollections of living participants in these 
events from which there is still much to be 
learnt. 

Jaeschke’s chronology of modern Turkish 
history has for long been an indispensable 
standby of all workers in this field. The Turkish 
Historical Society has rendered a service in 
publishing a Turkish version of the first part of 
this chronology, covering the period from 30 
October 1918 to 11 October 1922. This Turkish 
version is not merely a translation of the 
German origina] published in 1929. It has been 
extensively recast to take account of the con- 
siderable body of new documentation that has 
become available since that time, notably the 
British official records for the period. Some 
attention has also been given to press material 
not available at the time when the original 
German chronology was published. 


B. L. 


S. AaxsrHIALINGOM and 8. V. SHAN- 
MUGAM (ed): Third seminar on 
Dravidian linguistics. (Dept. of Lin- 
guistics. Publication No. 27.) [iv], v, 
415 pp. Annamalainagar: Annamalai 
University, 1972. Rs. 10. 

K. KusHALAPPA Gowpa: A grammar of 
Kannada (based on the inscriptions 
of Coorg, South Kanara and North 
Kanara Dts., 1000 to 1400 a.p.). 
(Dept. of Linguistics. Publication 
No. 28.) [iv], xxvii, 484 pp. Anna- 
malainagar: Annamalai University, 
1972. 


The Department of Linguistics, Annamalai 
University has become in recent years the most 
active centre of Dravidian linguistic studies, as 
is evidenced by the fact that their series of pub- 
lications in this field has now reached No. 28. 
An important aspect of the department’s 
work has been the organization of a series of 
seminars on Dravidian linguistics. The third 
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such seminar was held at Annamalai Univer- 
sity in November 1971, and the collection of 
papers contributed to the seasion is now 
published as No. 27 of the department’s 
publications in Dravidian. The collection 
contains 25 papers contributed both by 
members of the department and by other 
scholars both from India and abroad. 

The field covered is mainly South Dravidian, 
apart from an article on causatives in Kurux 
by Ekka and one on the Kuvi verb system by 
Israel. Among the South Dravidian languages 
the most recently identified independent 
member of that group, Kuruba (the language 
of the Betta Kurubas), is briefly described by 
U. P. Upadhyaya with sufficient detail to make 
it clear that it is an independent language. Its 
closest relationship is, as to be expected, with 
Kodagu. It is possible that there may be 
further such languages among the Kurubas/ 
Kurumbas, but whether or not this is so has 
yet to be ascertained. 

Apart from Ekka’s artiole on Kurux, the 
formation of transitive/causative verbs is also 
discussed by B. Ramachandra Rao (Kannada 
of Pampa Bhürata) and V. R. Prabodhachand- 
ran Nayar (Malayalam). A. B. Agesthialingom 
discusses the syntax of the various ways of 
expressing ‘must’ in Dravidian, and D. 
Larkin surveys the usage of enru and enpain 
as complement markers in Tamil. The often 
discussed subject of participial nouns is again 
examined from the Tamil side by E. Annamalai. 
A. Kamatohinathan studies a-umlaut in modern 
Tamil and Malayalam, and among other things 
notes that the modern tendency to substitute 
e and o for classical Tamil + and u in such cases 
18 not shared by the Laocadive dialect of 
Malayalam. In his paper on the nature and 
origin of the adjective in Tamil M. Andronov 
denies the status of adjective for Old Tamil 
peru(m)/pér, ete., as opposed to modern Tamil 
periya, eto., but although what he says about 
the forms applies when they survive into the 
later period, it is not suitable as a description 
of the earlier state. S. Bhattacharya studies 
Dravidian and Munda contacts and notes 
(p. 252) some interesting coincidences in 
vocabulary. There are other interesting papers, 
and the third seminar can be described as 
profitable and productive. 

K. Kushalappa Gowda’s Grammar of 
Kannada deals with the language of the 
Kannada inscriptions dated between a.D. 1000 
and 1400. At this period inscriptions become 
very numerous, and to study them all would 
be a major undertaking. The suthor has there- 
fore taken only the inscriptions from the 
districts of Coorg and South and North Kanara 
which provide a corpus which can be dealt with 
in a reasonably short time. It is a pity that the 
work does not contain an index of words (as 
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previous studies of the earlier Kannada 
inscriptions have done). The section on syntax 
is not confined to the langnage of the in- 
soriptions, but contains also a more general 
account of Kannada syntax. It is to be hoped 
that after this preliminary work the author will 
proceed to a comprehensive study of all the 
inscriptions of the period. 
T. BURROW 


B. RintcHen (ed): Folklore mon- 
gol. Lore cinguteme. — (Asiatische 
Forschungen, Bd. 50.) vu, 218 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1972. 
DM 58. 


This fifth volume of Academician Rintchen’s 
text-editions of Mongol popular literature to 
be published in Germany contains a number of 
Buryat texte. In the first section he reprints 
two epic songs, Yuorxelixan xy6yyu (pp. l- 
30) and Ap6ar Taban Haharait Arran /Lyypati 
Mopren (pp. 31-173). The second section 
contains a number of songs collected by the 
Buryat Mongolist Zamtearano and entrusted to 
Rintchen some 40 years ago for translation and 
publication. The third seotion contains items 
from Cis-Baykalia collected in 1954 from Mme. 
Agnes Ochiroff, then aged 82. 

Some of the texta are reproduced in oyrillic 
transcription, others in roman. There is a 
minimum of introduotory and explanatory 
commentary. At the moment only the rare 
person with a good command of the Buryat 
language will be able to make any use of them, 
but if the difficult task of translating these 
poems, songs, and riddles were accomplished, 
they would surely prove of great interest to 
many students of popular literature. Once 
again we are indebted to Rintchen and to 
Professor Walter Heissig for putting a lengthy 
collection of texta at our disposal. 


C. R. B. 


Mantaro J. Hasummworo: The Hakka 
dialect: a linguistic study of ts 
phonology, syntax and lexicon. (Prince- 
ton-Cambridge Studies in Chinese 
Linguistics, v.) xxvi, 580 pp., 2 maps. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1973. 
£10. 


Althcugh the title of this book implies the 
existence of a single Hakka dialeot, the oon- 
tents do not ignore the many different dialects 
which come under the heading of Hakka. For 
the purposes of the analysis, however, the 
dialect of Mei Asien (Afoi-yan) in Kwangtung 
Province 1s taken as standard, the others being 
brought in for comparison only in ch. iv. 
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The major part of the book consists of a 
phonological description of Hakka, with much 
information in tabular form arranged acoording 
to the Ancient Chinese sound categories. But 
with a language so little understood by the 
West, the author has rightly felt the need to 
add to this basic material. Thus the intro- 
duction gives an outline of Hakka history 
(owing much, of course, to the work of Lo 
Hsiang-lin), and a orttical survey of such work 
as has been done on the language. Ch. v deals 
with Hakka syntax in summarized form, and 
contains 20 analysed dialogues by way of 
illustration. Ch. vi is a Hakka vocabulary list. 
There is a bibliography appended. 

Intending readers should be equipped with 
both & linguistic and a sinological traming in 
order to get the full value of this large work. 
They must also be prepared to be tolerant of 
a certain amount of not very sound English. 
The sinologists will deplore the general lack 
of Chinese charactera—even where they are 
apparently promised by the text (p. 35? and 
p. 112) they are not forthcoming. 


HUGH D. R. BAKER 


DoNanp Dawign Lest: The survival 
of the Chinese Jews: the Jewish com- 
munity of Kaifeng. (T'oung Pao. 
Monographie, x.) xiv, 271 pp., 37 
plates, 2 maps. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1972. Guilders 96. 


There have been Jews m China probably 
since Han times, but the settlement of Jews 
in Kaifeng seems to date baok only to the 
twelfth oentury, somewhere about the time 
when the Sung capital moved from Kaifeng 
to Hangcehow. The community’s fortunes 
fluctuated over several centuries, at times pro- 
ducing able men who gained high success in the 
Chinese civil service examinations and bureau- 
cracy; but by the eighteenth century ita 
deoline was assured, and not even Jewish 
rescue operations mounted later from Shanghai 
could save it. There are still families in Kaifeng 
which know themselves to be of Jewish descent, 
but they have neither community organization 
nor any distinctive features of physique, 
culture, or religion (except possibly an avoid- 
ance of pork). 

Necessarily this is a limited field of research ; 
yet there is a voluminous quantity of literature 
in several languages concerned with it. This 
book represente Leelie’s ‘final summing up 
about the Kaifeng Jews’. These words of the 
&uthor's are no more than the truth, for he has 
combined here the fullest of descriptions and 
the most complete of bibliographies. He has 
tackled his subject topically from many 
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angles—the sociological, the ritual, the lin- 
guistic, etc.—but certainly the most satisfying 
is his straightforward chronological account 
(pp. 3-76), the other permutations of the data 
being both less ful and naturally enough 
largely repetitive. 

The main presentation is in five parte: 
* History ’, ‘ Religion ', ‘ Sociology ’, ‘ Inscrip- 
tions and manuscripts ', and ‘ Other sources ’. 
This is followed by glossaries of Hebrew and 
Chinese terms, by & painstaking annotated 
bibliography, and by four separate indexes, 
In short, this is the definitive work for anyone 
wishing to know about the Jews of China. 


HUGH D. R. BAKER 


Susumu Nagara: Japanese pidgin 
English $n Hawaii : a bilingual desorsp- 
tion. (Oceanic Linguistics Special 
Publication No. 9.) xvii, 322 pp. 
[Honolulu]: University Press of 
Hawaii, 1972. $6.50. 


At a time when the trend in linguistics has 
been to move from data-collecting towards 
theorization, development in the study of 


language contact has been hampered by the 


paucity of systematic studies of pidgin and 
creole languages. In this revised version of 
his 1969 doctoral thesis, Susumu Nagara goes 
a long way towards bridging the gap. The 
monograph provides & rigorous analysis of the 
pidgin English of Japanese immigrant planta- 
tion workers in Hawaii (PEJH) and estab- 
lishes a methodology for bilingual description. 
In addition Nagara examines the questions of : 
(1) Greenberg’s theory concerning the pro- 
minenoe of unmarked features as a result of 
neutralization (Language universals, 1900); 
(ii) Weinreich's proposal regarding the hierarchy 
of the degree of ease of linguistic integration 
(Research problems in bilingualism, Ph.D. 
thesis, Columbia, 1957); (iii) the applicability 
of tagmemic and transformational grammar to 
the syntax of bilingual descriptions; and (iv) 
the problem of the degree of influence of 
Chinese pidgin on PEJH. 

Although he devotes a chapter to a diaphonio 
description of PEJH phonology, Nagara’s book 
is primarily concerned with syntax. He uses 
the model of tagmemio grammar to demon- 
strate that the degree to which English con- 
structions influence PEJH. varies according to 
the level of the tagmemio hierarchy involved. 
While at the sentence level, all PEJH syn- 
tagmemes resemble the corresponding con- 
struction in Japanese, English-type syntag- 
memes and syntagmemes peculiar to PEJH 
ocour at the clanse and phrase levels. 
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The PEJH material confirms Weinreioh's 
proposal on the hierarchy of the likelihood of 
borrowing and lends qualified support to 
Greenberg's theory on the dominance of un- 
marked forms. In the number of cases where 
marked forms do ocour in the corpus, Nagara 
is able to give linguistic and metalinguistic 
reasons why they should be considered 
exceptions. 

Nagara concludes that Chomsky’s model of 
transformational grammar ıs unsuited to 
bilingual description. He himself uses the 
tagmemio model, but indicates that 1t may be 
necessary to wait for the development of the 
new semantic theory to solve the technical 
problem of ‘ relating the linguistico phenomena 
of interference to the inner processes of bilin- 
gual minds’. 

The appendixes include a useful glossary 
of technical terms to be used in the stndy of 
language contact and a sample transcription 
of PEJH. 

HUGH OLARKE 


Erma Kangko and HERBERT MELI- 
CHAR: Pura Mutuzuma: archeolo- 
gical work on Miyako Island, Ryukyus. 
(Asian and Pacific Archeology Series, 
No. 4) xii, 163 pp. Honolulu: 
Social Science Research Institute, 
University of Hawaii, 1972. (Distri- 
buted by University Press of Hawaii. 
$4.50.) 


This is the first monograph in the Asian and 
Pacifico Archeology Series, the first three 
numbers having been collections of articles. 
The manuscript for it was completed in the 
spring of 1968 and presenta the findings of a 
stratigraphic archaeological survey of an 
ancient settlement called Pura Mutuzuma 
(Bora Motojima in standard Japanese pro- 
nunoiation) located on Miyako, the main 
island of the Miyako group in the Ryukyus, 
between Okinawa and Taiwan. 

The results are carefully presented and well 
illustrated. The survey failed to produce 
evidence for a clearly prehistorio settlement, 
but did suggest that finds in the lowest strata 
predate both the formation of cultivable 
humus and the introduction of Chinese trade 
ware. Although only future excavations will 
show the extent to which the stratigraphy and 
other results of the excavation are applicable 
to Miyako as a whole, the authors emphasize 
that this site is representative of the island as 
far as culture oontente, culture scope, and time 
depth are concerned. 

P G. O'R, 
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H. PauL VaRLEY: Japanese culture: 
a short history. xi, 227 pp., 32 plates. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1973. 
£4.26. 


This book provides a minimum narrative of 
Japanese political history and institutions as 
a framework for an account of Japanese 
culture, that is, principally, religion and 
philosophy, literature and the arts. It is a 
slighter and less ambitious work than Sansom’s 
classic treatment of the thsme; extends, 
unlike Sansom, into the modern period (not 
wholly successfully); and is extensively illus- 
trated. Brevity sometimes turns the survey 
into a catalogue (notably in ch. v on the 
Kamakura and Muromachi periods and in ch. 
ix on the nineteenth-century encounter with 
the West), but the book also has a number of 
virtues. Ita explanations cf the main features 
of Japanese culture are clear and explicit, which 
is a great boon for the beginner. It quotes 
effectavely from translations of Japanese 
literature, using for this purpose anthologies 
that are readily available. Its illustrations are 
well chosen, if familiar (and not invariably of 
the best quahty). It is accurate (notwith- 
standing a lapse in dating the Meiji Restoration 
as ‘ early 1867 ' instead of 1868) and it contains 
some excellent summaries. In fact, it should 
prove to be very useful reading for students in 
introductory courses. 

W. G. BEASLEY 


RicHARD W. VAN ÀLSTYNE : The United 
States and East Asia. (Library of 
World Civilization.) 180 pp. London : 
Thames and Hudson, [1973]. £2.25. 


The story this book tells is a fairly familiar 
one: that of American participation in the 
affairs of China, Japan, Korea, and Manchuria 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
It is a narrative, simply told, well illustrated, 
and offering little by way of direct analysis, 
which provides a useful introduction for the 
beginner, as well as an American viewpoint of 
events that are often seen from a European 
one. The chapters on the nineteenth century, 
especially those on China, are the best. This is 
partly because they use a wider range of 
material than those on the twentieth century, 
partly because they attempt less detail. When 
one comes to the 1920’s and 1930's, in par- 
ticular, the diplomatic complexity of the 
subject-matter (coupled, one assumes, with 
editorial limitations on space) produces a muoh 
more routine treatment with & denser faotual 
content. However, the book ends with & good 
chapter on American poliov towards the 
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Communist revolution in China, one which is 
highly oritical of Washington policy-makers 
and the domestic pressure groups by which 
they were influenced. The bibliography, 
despite some odd omissions on the subject of 
China and Japan (for example, Mary Wright’s 
China tn revolution), refers the reader to some 
worthwhile books that may not be well known 
to those who do not specialize in American 
history. 
W. G. BEASLEY 


MUBIN SHEPPARD: Taman indera: A 
royal pleasure ground. Malay decora- 
tive arts and pastimes. xviii, 207 pp. 
Kuala Lumpur, ete.: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1972. £8. 


The book begins with a historical chapter in 
which the author seta out to show that 
Langkasuka (Patani) flourished for over 1,000 
years as the centre of an elaborate and splendid 
Malay civilization, of which the only living 
traces are now to be found in Kelantan, 
Trengganu, and Kedah. The subsequent 15 
chapters each deal with a separate major or 
minor aspect of Malay culture as it is today, 
namely: regalia; palaces and wood-carving ; 
musical instruments; the Mak Yong drama; 
the shadow-play ; danoing; weddings; dress; 
weapons; silat; metal-work, pandan weaving 
and pottery; sirih; kites; tops; main puteri 
and puja pantai. While in the opening chapter 
more space might have been given to detailed 
historical evidenoe, the rest of the book con- 
tains a wealth of detail: for example, the 
description of the decorations at a royal 
wedding, of weaving-patterns, head-dresses, 
and the manufacture of kites. This is combined 
with colourfully-written accounts of cere- 
monies, such as puja pantai, interwoven with 
local traditions, like the story of the origin of 
slait, and profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs (mostly coloured) and drawings. The 
various chapters are not oonnected in any 
way, 80 that what emerges is not so much an 
integrated picture of Malay art as a vivid 
parade of its more colourful facets. There is a 
strong bias towards Kelantan and Trengganu, 
as cultural heirs of Langkasuka, so that the 
arts of west ooast Malays, for example Malacca 
house-decoration, are not much represented. It 
seems a pity not to have inoluded the kuda 
kepang of Johore, in spite of its Javanese 
origins. 


N. G. PHILLIPS 


LAWRENCE A. Rep (ed.): Philippine 
minor languages: word lists and 


phonologies. (Oceanic — Linguistics 
Special Publication No. 8.) xiii, 
241 pp. [Honolulu]: University of 
Hawaii Press, 1971. 


This compilation of woid lists and phono- 
logies of 48 out of the 70 or more Philippine 
minor languages makes available lexical 
material collected by members of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics, much of whose 
phonological and grammatical data on these 
languages has already been published else- 
where. It is intended to facilitate the com- 
parative study of Philtppine languages, which 
has hitherto been retarded by the lack of 
reliable lexical material. The basis for the 
word lists was a list of 304 words prepared for 
use in dialect survey work, as an aid to deter- 
mining mutual intelligibility and dialect 
boundaries. The list published here contains 
372 words, including 170 from the Swadesh 
200 basic vocabulary list. As well as the word 
lists, there is a page of information on each of 
the 43 languages, including a phonemic chart, 
two sete of pronouns, and two sets of 
demonstratives. 


N. G. PHILLIPS 


LzATRICE T. Mirnixiranr: Kapampan- 
gan syniaz. (Oceanic Linguistics Spe- 
cial Publication No. 10.) xii, 263 pp. 
[Honolulu]: University of Hawaii 
Press, 1972. $6. 


The Kapampangan language community is 
the seventh largest of the eight major indi- 
genous language communities in the 
Philippines. Dr. Mirikitani’s study of the 
syntactic processes of Kapampangan is of the 
generative type. In ch. i the base structure of 
the language is expounded in a set of 14 
phrase structure rules, from which inter- 
mediate strings of syntactic items can be 
derived. Ch. iii shows how a set of syntactic 
processes, in the form of transformational 
rules, operates on these strings to give the 
syntactio arrangements which in turn can be 
brought to the surface by the operation of 
phonological rules (not dealt with im this 
monograph). Ch. iv treats of the recursive 
prooesses of relativization, complementation, 
and oo-ordination, by which complex sentences 
are derived. ‘The final chapter restates the 
rules to include the recursive elements m the 
phrase structure rules, and puta the trans- 
formational rules in their proper order. 


N. G. PHILLIPS 
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D. A. Or pERoaaE (ed): Strany s 
narody Vostoka. Vyp. xiu. Strany i 
narody basseyna Trkhogo Okeana. 
Kmiga 2. (Akademiya Nauk SSSR. 
Geograficheskoye Obshchestvo SSSR. 
Vostochnaya Komissiya. ^ Institut 
Etnografii im. N. N. Miklukho- 
Maklaya.) 320 pp. + errata slip. 
Moscow: Izdatel’stvo ‘ Nauka ’, 1972. 
Rbls 2.29. 


The 23 articles forming this collected work 
have a wide thematio range, and relate to 
different historical times and to many different 
communities and places bordering the Pacific 
Ocean. We have, for example, a study of the 
Stone Age in Thailand, and an article, not 
without political edge, on features of cultural 
life in contemporary Brunei. Attention may 
be drawn in particular to the following 
articles: C. M. Taxami, ‘ Present-day and 
traditional festivals of the aboriginal peoples 
of Sakhalin’; R. A. Ksenofontova, ‘ Japanese 
pottery making in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth oenturies ', E. I. Lubo-Lesnichenko, 
‘Jiantze, a textile-colouring technique in 
medieval China’; R. F. Its, * The Yteh and 
the ethnio history of the Malayo-Polynesians ’ ; 
A. M. Reshetov, ‘ The Chinese in Oceania '. All 
articles are in Russian, with brief but useful 
summaries in English. 

C. B. B. 


M. A. KwAMENA-Pon: Government and 
politics in the Akuapem state, 1730- 
1850. (Legon History Series.) xiii, 
177 pp. London: Longman; Evans- 
ton, OL: Northwestern University 
Press, 1973. £3. 


In the light of the pre-emunent importance 
of the Akwapim area in the nineteenth-century 
and twentieth-century history of the Gold 
Coast/Ghana, its distinguished inhabitants 
being among the earliest and most interesting 
of the nascent ‘ modern élite ' of the area, it 1s 
surprising that it has taken so long for its 
earlier history to be chronicled. In some 
respects Kwamena-Poh's account is only 
limitedly baokward-looking for he begins his 
acoount in detail in 1730. From this date he 
describes and analyses the ‘ emergence’ of the 
Akwapim state, a conglomerate entity com- 
posed of ‘ hill people’ who with the Ga and 
others threw off the over-rule of the Akwamu 
state under whom they had suffered for half a 
century before. The author wisely steors clear 
of too much hypothesizing about the pre-1730 
period, being content with a survey of evidence 
about the area prior to and during Akwamu 
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rule. Avoidance of the pre-history 18 ‘ wise’ 
only because the ethnographic picture is so 
complex. The state iteelf credits an Akim, 
one Safori, with the creation of the state; it is 
moreover clear from Kwamena-Poh’s account 
that even after 1730 the inhabitants of the 
new state were still socially and linguistically 
plural even though the Akan forms of govern- 
ment and defence had been adopted. The 
control of the new capital of Akropong over 
the rest of the state was initially tenuous at 
best, and was impoverished at all times. 

The vitality of the nineteenth century the 
author ascribes both to the adaptability of the 
Akwapim peoples and to the imagination of the 
Denes who first promoted ‘legitimate ° com- 
merce by establishing plantations in the 
Akwapim hills. The Basle mission and the 
West Indian Christians who sett-ed in Akwapim 
under their patronage brought about the rapid 
conversion and education of the area. If it 
were not enough to be pioneers in this field, 
Akwapim can be seen as the heartland of the 
cocos industry for here, under the guidance of 
the mission, cocoa was first successfully 
cultivated in Ghana and from here it began its 
hectic expansion to become Ghana's major 
export orop. 

The author, an Akwapum man and a senior 
lecturer at the Kumasi University of Science 
and Technology, Ghana, has researched his 
study competently, making extensive use of 
Danish material and oral material as well as 
the better-trodden sources. His discussion of 
his use of oral sources is intereating. If one has 
any criticism it would be the ald one of West 
African historiography in general, namely the 
continuing obsession with political history to 
the general exclusion of much else of 
importance. 

RICHARD RATHBONE 


Qasim ‘Urumin Non: Masgadw al- 
dirasat al-Suidantyya bi *l-majallat wa 
'l-dūriyyāt al-Stidansyya 1931-1967. 
566 pp. [Khartoum: Khartoum Uni- 
versity Press], 1970 [pub. 1971]. 


This handbook is an important contribution 
to the bibliography of Sudanese studies. Ite 
core is a classified list of 8,177 articles from the 
Sudanese Arabio periodical press (excluding 
daily papers) from 1931 to 1967. Among the 
categories employed are, for instance, tribes 
(items 236-302), literature (398-3213), Islam 
(4840-5217), and commerce (3628-3872). An 
introductory index lists the 45 periodicals 
which are the sources of the articles, and 
provides bibliographical details which are of 
particular value as many of the periodicals 
were ephemeral. Among the supplementary 
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indexes is one of authors, although it should be 
noted that there is a substantial number of 
anonymous articles. The handbook is a well- 
produced professional piece of work, and the 
compiler gives a clear guide to its use m his 
introduction. The periodicals which he sur- 
veyed in compiling the work are preserved in 
the Library of the University of Khartoum and 
the Central Records Office of the Sudan. 


P. M. HOLT 


Adàb: Journal of the Faculty of Arts, 
Unwerstty of Khartoum. Vol. 1. [v], 
102 pp. Khartoum: Khartoum Uni- 
versity Press, 1972. 


Khartoum University Press, although only 
recently established, has already published a 
number of useful contributions to Sudanese and 
related studies in both Arabic and English. 
The periodical of which the first number is here 
noticed promises to be one of interest and 
substance. The contributions in this issue are 
not solely by members of the Khartoum 
Feoulty of Arts, nor are they restricted to 
Sudanese topies—one notes, for instance, an 
article entitled ' Nachtigal’s experience in 
Tibesti, 1869; African immigration restrictions 
in the mid-nineteenth century ’, by Allan G. B. 
Fisher and Humphrey J. Fisher. There is a 
valuable section of reviews. 

T. AI. HOLT 


IAN Cunnison and WENDY James (ed.) : 
Essays in Sudan ethnography presented 
to Syr Edward Evans-Pritchard. xvi, 
256 pp. London: C. Hurst and Co., 
[1973]. £3.50. 


This collection of 12 essays covers a wide 
range of topics with no unifying theme apart 
from that implied by the title. They also vary 
considerably in the extent to which an attempt 
has been made to reach from basio ethnography 
towards some theoretical consideration. 

Faris considers the effects of the Mahdia on 
the age organization of a Nuba village, arguing 
that its major differences from that of neigh- 
bouring villages can be explamed purely in 
historical terms with no call for functional 
analysis. Clearly this could have considerable 
relevance for the interdisciplinary debate 
regarding the nature of causal relations in 
processes of social change. But the logic of the 
argument is poorly presented, foousing on 
aspects of the age organization that are 
irrelevant to the author’s terse and largely 
unsupported conclusions. 

James describes an intriguing situation 
among the Uduk, where diviners build up 
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prestige through the astute manipulation of 
crises. Severe local storms create the oppor- 
tunity for calling in debts and enhancing their 
reputation as rainmakers; while widespread 
droughte, as they persist over time, call into 
question these reputations. There 1s sufficient 
here to whet the appetite for a fuller account 
of the ownership of rainstones in the corporate 
descent groups; and this could offer an in- 
teresting comparison at several levels of 
analysis with other societies in the area. 

Kronenberg attempts to explain the paradox 
of matrilocal residence in patrilineal societies 
such as the Didinga with reference to in- 
heritanoe of oattle on the one hand and 
marriage payments on the other. His resort 
to the logio of binary arithmetio in tracing out 
the differences between sex and between 
generations is ingenious, but exactly how 
relevant this is to his central problem is 
somewhat obscure. 

Cunnison points to the ambiguities of 
Islamic studies concerning, for instance, 
responsibility following homicide, and 
emphasizes the need to examine more olosely 
such concepts with reference to specifio Arab 
societies. 

Asad reviews the historical development of 
the notion of tribe among the Kababish and 
questions the uncritical approach of anthropo- 
logiste when confronted with a colonial situa- 
tion to which they are ideologically, if not 
always politically, committed. He argues that 
the routine inquiry into contradictions between 
prevailing ideologies and realities should be 
extended to the ideological stance of the 
anthropologist. 

Haaland considers the economic pressures 
at a certain point in the life cyole of the Fur 
that influence his decision to become a pastoral 
nomad, adopting the culture and to some 
extent the ethnio identity of the Baggara. 
Ahmed considers the reverse example of 
certain pastoral nomads whose poverty or 
unusual wealth is a major factor in their 
decision (against their ideological preferences) 
to turn at least for a time to agriculture. These 
two case studies illustrate the widespread 
problem of ethnic and economic relations 
between pastoralists and  agrioulturaliste 
throughout the savannah belt. 

As a compendium of recent Sudan studies, 
these and the five other essays will have a 
certain degree of local interest. For the wider 
audience, however, the interest will be in 
speciflc essays rather than the whole work. 
Given the context in which it was decided to 
undertake this exercise, it is sad that so few of 
the authors made any attempt to relate their 
contributions to the original work and the 
insights of Sir Edward Evans-Pritohard. 

PAUL SPENOHR 
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Beruwett A. Ogor (ed): War and 
society in Africa: ten studies. [vii], 
268 pp. London: Frank Cass, 1972. 
£4. 


This is a rather obvious example of ' book- 
making’. It comprises 10 essays, based on 
papers presented to the historical section of the 
Social Science Conference of the University of 
East Africa in December 1969. All 27 of the 
original papers for this section were advertised 
in 1970 as being on sale from Nairobi under 
the same title as the book now under review. 
And at least five of the 10 essays in the book 
have already been published separately else- 
where, ın the same or similar form. There 
ought then to be some very good reason for 
gathering these particular 10 essays between 
two hard covers. The editor's brief intro- 
duotion offers little more exouse than the fact 
that armies are important in modern Africa. 
We certainly need more information about the 
relevant historical background to modern 
African armies, but this book scarcely provides 
it. Instead, we have a variety of essays ranging 
in time from the mid-nineteenth century to the 
first World War, and in space from pre-colonial 
civil wars in Uganda to the African role in the 
Boer War. One of the most interesting essays 
is Gilbert Gwasaa’s study of African methods of 
warfare during the Maji Maji rising against the 
Germans in 1905-7, but this could as well have 
appeared on its own. However, there are five 
other essays by African authors, and the book 
gives a quite encouraging impression of the 
work of East Africa’s younger historians. 


A. D. BOBHRTS 


JACQUELINE Wumrz: Adtamprikofikro— 
Douakankro: étude géographique d'un 
terroir baoulé de Cóte-d' Ivoire. (Maison 
des Seiences de l'Homme. Atlas des 
Structures Agraires au Bud du Sahara, 
5.) 68 pp., 2 plates, 4 maps [in end- 
pocket]. Paris, La Haye: Mouton 
& Co., 1971. Fr. 30. 


This short study is one of a series concerned 
with agricultura] systems in África south of the 
Sahara; this partioular volume describes 
recent changes in the traditional agricultural 
system, dominated by yam cultivation and the 
seasonal migration of coffee workers, in an area 
of the Ivory Coast to the south-east of Bouaké. 
The author confines herself to two small 
adjacent villages—the names of which provide 
the rather cumbersome title to the book— 
where agricultural innovations were introduced 
during a pilot project organized by the Service 
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Centrale d’Expérimentation Agricole (SCEA) 
since 1962. 

The first part of this book comprises a brief 
and rather traditional description of the 
physical environment and social structure of 
the population in the villages. Some emphasis 
is laid on moisture variations which olearly 
affect the cyole of agricultural activities in the 
area. The second part deals with the apri- 
cultural innovations introduced into the area ; 
these were intended to encourage a sounder 
land tenure system, co-operative farming, and 
& moro diversified pattern cf land use. Cotton, 
maize, and rice have been introduced. 

This is one of a successful series of atlasze, 
and demonstrates very well the strengths and 
weaknesses of atlases at the village scale. There 
is very little analysis or discussion of the many 
fundamental questions suggested by the 
material. The study suggesta, for instanoe, 
that the local agrioultural system has proved 
to be a fertile field for experimentation and has 
revealed a remarkable capacity to adapt to 
changing needs and opportunities. But it tells 
us little or nothing about the processes of such 
change and adaptation. On the other hand, 
the detailed descriptions and maps of land use, 
land tenure, crop rotations, village morphology, 
and genealogies provide an exceptionally 
valuable body of case study material at the 
village level. Some of the descriptive material 
is quite outetanding. Where else, for instance, 
can one find for West Africa such a clear and 
detailed picture of farm fragmentation and 
plot dispersal? 


B. wY. H. 


BERNARD GuruboT: La terre Enkou: 
recherches sur les structures agratres du 
plateau koukouya (Congo). (Maison 
des Sciences de l'Homme. Atlas des 
Structures Agraires au Sud du Sahara, 
8.) 126 pp., 10 plates, 4 maps [in end- 
pocket + 2 pp. glossary]. Paris, La 
Haye: Mouton & Co., 1973. Fr. 68. 


This volume, the latest of a now well- 
established series, is the first to venture out- 
side West Africa. La terre Enkou refers to part 
of the Koukaya plateau in the former French 
Congo, lying near the border with Gabon some 
250 miles inland from Pointe-Noire. This 15 a 
small district covering less than 15 km.” and 
includes five village areas with their associated 
hamlets. The layout follows the pattern of 
earlier volumes. Part I summarizes briely 
the major features of the natural and human 
environment of the plateau; part Ir comprises 
& detailed descriptive analysis of the agrarian 
System, paying particular attention to tho 
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dynamics of agricultural change and to com- 
parisons between the different village systems ; 
while part 11 surveys very summarily the labour 
force, the farm calendar, and the results 
obtained by the work force. Here, once again, 
is & wonderfully useful body of caso study 
material about a little-studied portion of 
former French Equatorial Africa. The material 
on land use and land tenure is supported by a 
number of excellent diagrams and maps. 

It is not only because the subject-matter is 
intrinsically so fascinating that La terre Enkou 
is one of the most effective volumes of the 
series. Bernard Guillot is unusually successful 
in integrating his material and in setting it 
convincingly within the local social and political 

‘context. Two elementa of the study are parti- 
cularly well done: the description of the central 
role women play in the economy; and the 
analysis of social change as an agent of technolo- 
gical change in agrioulture. 


B. W. HODDER 


PrerRE Gourou: Leçons de géographie 
tropicale: leçons données au Collège de 
France de 1947 à 1970. (École 
Pratique des Hautes Études—Sor- 
bonne. vi? Section: Sciences Écono- 
miques et Sociales. Le Savoir Géo- 
graphique, 1.) 323pp. Paris La 
Haye: Mouton, 1971. Fr. 26. 


These essays are based on lecture courses 
delivered by Pierre Gourou at the Collége de 
France from 1947 to 1970. A careful reading of 
these pages provides a fascinating and illumin- 
ating perspeotive of ohanges in the views of 
this doyen of tropical geographers. Several 
reourrent themes oonstantly arise. Why is it 
that the tropical world, apparently well 
endowed and offering such possibilities, is 
nevertheless largely under-populated, under- 
exploited, and under-equipped ? Why, on the 
other hand, are some of the world’s most 
densely populated lands to be found within 
the humid tropios? Are there physical or 
racial constraints accounting for the peculi. 
arities of tropical development ? 

The introductory chapter—‘ What is the 
tropical world ?’—is based on Gourou’s in- 
augural lecture on being appointed to the Chair 
of Tropical Geography in 1947; in effect this 
provides a summary account of his views as 
contained in his Les pays tropicaux, first pub- 
lished in the same year. There follow two 
groups of essays. The first comprises a series of 
area studies on the tropical regions of Asia, the 
Pacifio, the Americas, and Africa in which 
Gourou is concerned to demonstrate the special 
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geographical problems presented by these very 
different regions. The second and much longer 
group treats a number of specific problems— 
man in his physical environment, civilizations 
and geography, population density and human 
geography, problems of agriculture and animal 
husbandry, man and natural resources, and 
modern orvihzation and the tropical world. 
The collection ends with a long porspective 
essay looking back over 40 yeais of tropical 
geography. 

It would be easy to criticize many of the 
views held by Gourou, and in particular to 
challenge the excessively environmentalist and 
pessimistic approach of his earlier work. It is 
significant that the later essays in this book, 
as well as the later editions of his famous Les 
pays tropicaux, are much more optimistic and 
more in accord with contemporary thinking on 
the tropics and their development posaibilitiee. 
The main point of the volume, however, must 
not be missed. Here is a lucid and authon- 
tative record of a distinguished geographer’s 
thoughts and feelings over a quarter of a 
century. In retrospect what impresses one 18 
the author’s originality, breadth of knowledge, 
and flexibility of mind as he pioneers work m 
the field of tropical geography. It was a happy 
decision to collect these essays together under 
one cover. 

B. W. H. 


Etudes de géographie tropicale offertes. à 
Pierre Gourou. (École Pratique des 
Hautes Études—Sorbonne. vi? Sec- 
tion: Sciences Économiques et 
Sociales. Le Monde d’Outre-Mer, 
Passé et Présent. Premiére Série: 
Études, xxxvuu.) 599 pp., 11 plates. 
Pars, La Haye: Mouton, 1972. 
Fr. 74. 


Pierre Gourou, who was born in 1800 and 
became a Professor of the Collége de France in 
1947, is universally recognized as the doyen of 
the large and growing community of tropical 
geographers. During his long and productive 
career he has taught in the Universities of 
Hanoi, Brussels, Montpellier, Bordeaux, S&o 
Paulo, and Montreal and the 49 scholars who 
have contributed to this Festechiift, under a 
sponsoring committee presided over by Fernand 
Braudel, Louis Papy, and Orlando Ribiero 
include specialiste—predominantly but by no 
means exclusively geographers—working in 
four continents. 

The contributions are grouped into five 
sections: human geography (seven essays), 
monsoon Asia and Oceania (eleven), tropical 
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Africa (eighteen), tropical America (four), 
and miscellaneous (two). While most of the 
essays in the firat and last sections do not come 
strictly within the terms covered by the title 
of the book, their inclusion is indicative of both 
the breadth of Gourou’s own interests and of 
the range and distinotion of those who have now 
come together to honour him. Of the many 
and diverse chapters in the three sections 
dealing regionally with tropical geography, 
which constitute the core of the book, it would 
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be invidious to single out any for special 
mention. Indeed, one of the most attractive 
features of the collection is that, side by side 
with contributions from established scholars of 
world-wide repute, are included numerous 
others fiom a new generation of post-colonial 
French geographers who are proving worthy 
successors to the great tradition which Gourou 
did so much to establish. 


OHABLES A. FISHHE 
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A NOTE ON SOME KARAITE COPIES OF MU'TAZILITE 
WRITINGS 


By H. BEN-SHAMMAI 
: I 


MS Or. 2529 in the British Museum! contains three Karaite Judaeo-Arabic 
fragments written in Hebrew script. The first two fragments (folios 1-95) are, 
according to the catalogue,* ‘copies of Mahommedan philosophical works in 
defence of Mu'tazilite doctrines’. No author's name is given. It appears that 
the only reference to one of these two fragments, in an attempt to identify their 
author, was made by A. Ya. Borisov in his article on the Mu'tazilite MSS in 
the State Public Library, Leningrad.? In that article Borisov described in 
detail 13 fragments which constitute part of the Firkovich collection. The 
contents of all 13 fragments are of a distinct Mu'tazihte character,® but in only 
two of them (nos. 2 and 1l in Borisov’s list) are the titles and the authors’ 
names explicitly stated: al-Muhit, by ‘Abd al-Jabbar, and Dhakhirat al-'alim 
wa-basirat al-muta‘allim by al-Sharif al-Murtadà. Contrary to Borisov’s ex- 
pectations, his article has apparently not attracted the attention of scholars, 
except for some short bibliographical references.’ 

Since Borisov published his article vast Mu'tazilite sources have come to 
light. The study of the Mu‘tazila in general, and of ‘Abd al-Jabbar in parti- 
cular, has reached a more advanced stage.’ This fact can be of assistance in a 
renewed attempt to identify the two Karaite fragments in the British Museüm, 
as well as some of those described by Borisov. 


I 


Folios 1-88 of MS BM Or. 2529 are undoubtedly part of “Abd al-Jabbar’s 
al-Muhti. This can be proved by comparing the fragment with the first volume 
of that work, now extant in two editions, one prepared by ‘Umar al-Sayyid 
‘Azmi and the other by J. S. Houben.5 The section comprising fols. la-31a, 


1 Excerpta from this MS are hereby published with the kind permission of the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 

2 G. Margoliouth, Catalogue of ihe Hebrew and Samaritan MSS tn the British Museum, ur, 
London, 1909-15, no. 894/I-I1. 

? 'Mu'tazihtekiye rukopisi Gosudarstvennoy Publichnoy Biblioteki v Leningrade °’, Biblio- 
grafiya Vostoka, 8-9, 1935, 69-95: the reference to MS Or. 2529 is on p. 79 of the artiole . 

1 This collection seems to contain many more valuable treasures of Arabic literature: see 
ibid., p. 70, n. 3. 

* Unfortunately Borisov elected to describe only those fragments contaming 30 folios or 
more, and thus omitted smaller ones (of. ibid., 71, 78), which may be'of equal interest 

°F. Sezgm, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 1, Leiden, 1967, 625, is apparently copied 
from EI, second ed., 1, 59. 

7 See Sezgin, loo. cit., and G. F. Hourani, Islamic rationalism, Oxford, 1071, p. 4, nn. 1-2. 

* Cairo and Beirut 1espectively, both in 1965. 
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l. 18, of the fragment, corresponds to p. 368, 1. 10 to the end of 'Azmi's edition 
(= p. 384, L 2 to the end of Houben’s edition).? 

As has been pointed out, fragment no. 2 in Borisov's list is part of ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar’s al-Muht. A comparison of the titles and the list of contents of this 
fragment with ‘Azmi’s edition, and with the BM fragment, shows that fols. 1—7 
of this Leningrad fragment should be after fol. 30, thus making it correspond 
to pp. 295-326 and 333-39 in 'Azmi's edition. 

As to the contents of no. 7 in Borisov's list, it seems likely that this fragment, 
of 67 fols., also belongs to ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s al-Muhtt.t° This may be deduced 
from a passage in the BM fragment, in which ‘Abd al-Jabbar gives a general 
sketch of the range of topics which are related, according to his view, to the idea 
of taklif (imposition of obligations), and therefore deserving of discussion within 
the frame of al-Muhit. The topics counted in that passage are those indicated 
in the titles of no. 7 in Borisov’s list, and discussed in other sections of the 
Muh as well. The following is a transliteration of this passage in Arabic 
characters. ! 


MS BM Or. 2529, fol. 71a, ll. 15 ff. 

laol ell dae je yok ad yall Ol Gola Ped (3 udi dle Ga ol 
AISI diye PES Pa feels Ley AIS IRE GU Ls red by CASE U 

ee cue n gl SSVI die ^ c by ll oa u p£ Las 
Moa ay et le adsl uel un le wally [71b] 
Ley colds L pag VW «cul aly sadly eel Oy Abs 
lf loys ob ed US Y 3s (dee Inder pls! oda afl à uz 
Oly Jual ay aly old le d Slash Y ul PLM uas oris o, pts 


all «US Ol Col NE cj e$ be LS Grey dues frat Ide og “Uso 
Y A ol teed Fol Ls i GIS RL Yo ob ibs ob 


aKo YY Va za fas UI uel di y dye ON CS Jy cM cun 


* Further references to the printed text will be given according to *Azmi's ed. only (except 
for cases where textual problems are involved). 

10 of. Borisov, 74. 

11 As mentioned, the BM fragment is written in Hebrew script. There 1s no vocalization in 
the MS, and I have inserted vowels in the transliteration. Other adjustments made in the trans- 
literation are indicated m the footnotes. 

19 Read ly ? 

13 MS join. 

n MS 15m. 

15 MS APRI. 

16 For this paragraph of. ‘Azmi, 11-14. 

17 MS NON. 

18 So MS RITIN PR: read U Is] “Ob ? and of. ‘Azmi, p. 14, Il. 13-14. 
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BLASS BE geri SIL Sal ya Ley allo giy Y ol «IS 
d LIS dy PS x6 cus VG uS ue I Gl La ISL an, 
cS ol cos Ul “eee bbl y lS ib cus vl OLY 
BIS da (3 PAN! GUS oS onus [72a] 2S ne dl cal Y Jai 
d Jal MWS aS OI Ce u Pos Ke Cabell S KUAS lly 
IS bui ot GL cus EG eh aedi G LS 13] un 
à VE S ULIS [dy C alps cel a Tul is, 7 4d Ula] OS Le 5! 
BASS! aj b OG KE «SU oe uerb e b VS PINT uU, 
Gub Cau SPIN ua URL ST G CUSS I5 Ls Gl Sae Ll 

add Le fe aul 4 CIT all Lis Laur feats Ley CASI di ar 


Thus, according to its contents fragment no. 7 fits well into the general 
scheme of al-Muhit. The nature of the persons and literary authorities quoted 
in both no. 7 and no. 2 in Borisov’s list, as well as in the BM fragment, is very 
similar.*° This being so, the three fragments under discussion make up 185 fols. 
of the Karaite version of ‘Abd al-Jabbàr's a-Muhtt, apart from other shorter 
fragments which may still be found in the Firkovich collection. 


III 


The question which arises immediately is: what is the relationship between 
this Karaite version and the extant Ibn Mattawaih version? This question 1s 
of special interest for two reasons. First, al-Muhtt in Ibn Mattawaih's version 
bears, more than any other writing of ‘Abd al-Jabbar, the traces of its editor.?! 
Second, we know from quotations by Yüsuf al-Basir, ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s younger 
Karaite contemporary, that the Karaites knew and used al-M uhi in its original 


1? of. ibid., 18. 

*? of. MS Or. 2529, fols. 72b-80a (tho exact wording of the titles is given in Margoliouth's 
Catalogue, see above, p. 295, n. 2). 

*! cf. the title on fol. 4b in no. 7 of Borisov's list. 

?? ibid., fols. 27a-83a, 37b-50a, 66b-07b. 

33 MS 

34 ibid., fols. 15a—22b, 53b. 

35 of. ‘Azmi’s ed., 19. 

** See above, n. 21. 

* M8 tp. 

** For the topics enumerated in both this sentence and the following one of. ‘Azmi, loo. cit 

P? of. ibid., 306-39. 

°° Note especially Kitab al-dawa‘i wa 'l-gawārif (for which of. also below), quoted in all three 
of them. According to ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Uthman, Qàgi al-qudat ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Beirut, 1907, 
P. 66, no. 32, and p. 69, no. 50, this treatise, which ‘Uthmin found quoted only in works composed 
after the death of ‘Abd al-Jabbür, must have been written sometime between al- Mughni and 
al-Muhit. The latter seems to have been one of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s latest works. 

51 of. *Azgmi's introduction. 
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text before Ibn Mattawaih could have finished his recension.*? Although only 
31 fols. of the BM fragment correspond with the printed first volume,** they 
seem to be sufficient to permit a comparison of the Karaite version with Ibn 
Mattawaih's version. 

The first impression from such a comparison is that the Karaite version 
exhibits a different text. In order to demonstrate that difference a brief illustra- 
tion will be useful. The following is a transliteration?* of a chapter from the 
Karaite version (the right column, Or. 2529, fol. 15a, ll. 4 ff.) compared with the 
parallel chapter (left column) of the printed edition (‘Azmi, 402 — Houben, 
421). 


d reu Gla L ou d ct 
ol ls 
oh d dE Ld eb fot l 
«MI d eSI UB. gas 45 Al 
tell ode de Sst ual obo 
sel de Ce Cine er ai 
» ode ue lel de g 
Q US ot HS Ct OS Lb lala 
sill OF Sem ye Ai] Cel 
les il ale L ye iua Wry 
Jed! LS oys ay Xu Col 
de eem GAL] op qus US Ob 
QU ilal ig b OW Lal fell 
"VN de oa W HUIS cote VI 
cp BY ades al Cdl (5 dle ol 


d keL Gla L oly d cU 
lll Tia 
com ce) Ob obal :JU o! 
Gub de cq byd foc 
el anal o de LG ea eV 
Je ^ TNNT c! OY CN 
de «9 op om ve oe! 
GS ANI abet ay SLI ds 
St WIS Yl fad) Cla Y 
€ al Oded! SG Ob Ol 
sey LE pte V cu zd 
SS ely cquo gta ail en 
cel del gh Ade co c! 
Em" 

oe Cole al dks! :QduU Ob 


32 of. ibid., 8; G. Vajda, Revue des Etudes Jusves, oxxvrit, 2-3, 1969, 172. For the erroneous 
ascription of al-Muhit to Yiisuf al-Bagir himself (by Stemschneider) see Borigov, 74, to which 
one may add that O°OP Wr DIDY, quoted in the Hebrew translation of al-Basir’s al-Tamyiz, 
15 of course DUDWH VDW = Laz gal. Ibn Mattawaih died in 468/1075, and it is doubtful 
whether he had any personal contact with 'Abd al-Jabbür; for Ibn Mattawaih's recension see 
further ‘Azmi, loo. cit. ; G. Vajda, Revue de l Histoire des Religions, OLXIX, 2, 1936, 194—5 (review 
of Houben’s ed.). 

33 I have not as yet been able to sce the Loningrad fragments. 

3! See above, p 296, n. 11. 

Bie. dl OL T The text of the title in the Karaite version, as well as the text of the firet 
sentence of the chapter, may suggest that Houbon's reading is preferable. 

?* of. n. 35. 

3 MS rNDDONDN. 
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Mail Lal JU Vy odel ekal 
Q^ 9 O08 coal Col 
dial JU A ol ewe ob loot 
‘el S 94 C24 du. jul 


E Y iUe Sods Col 
OF ob c sul igo O^ co a 
4l yes! JU OU tel cout 
lund fe opel ehai de 


cal 3| alee Vb As haali 
ex ul s Js Us Le MI ay gl 
cps ol pals OY ays Jg de lis 
lia (des ca e ia Y Guo 
MAT e SUE SVR SI lyde 
OM M SHI ole coe cs 
Ju 4b cb (6 Us UU 
Je ye IM er slw emai 
ead gl 

The first conspicuous difference is that of length. Most chapters of the 
Karaite version are shorter than those of Ibn Mattawaih’s, like the one quoted 
above. However, there are some chapters which are longer in the Karaite 
version. From the historical viewpoint it is significant that one of these longer 
chapters is that entitled 4 Lall in 3 t cb,*! which occupies 10 pages 
in the Karaite version as against two pages only in Ibn Mattawaih’s. The 


Karaite version of this chapter includes some traditions which are not found in 
Ibn Mattawaih’s.‘? It is known from Ibn Mattawaih’s own words that this 


dh qe EIS cp ace Kh 
Maes) Ol gM OF pate OY Lb 
Gm tle “ade edd p OS 
d£ px OL Saal (M cis pales 
INAS 6) gel d No ue us 
OVE c RS ue I c fall 


38 1.6. exl 

33 So MS MDY; it seems that this stands for c (ef. J. Blau, A grammar of mediaeval 
Judaeo-Arabic [in Hebrew], Jerusalem, 1961, 41 f.) and that the preceding òl was actually c 
(and became JX during the transliteration from Arabic to Hebrew soript), and belonged to the 
word sL, so that the orginal text had (S5 cow olli Ul (which explains Lr in the following 
sentence). 

*9 MS N'TIDID, of. J. Blau, The emergence and linguistic background of Judaeo-Arabic, 
Oxford, 1965, 180 f. 

*! Or. 2529, fol. 25b, ll. 15 ff., while ‘Azmi, 421, reads 4 _)._4!! cy ys d cb. However, the 
reading of the Karaite version seems preferable (Houben, 442, reada à; ji 4 5 3 OL), since 
the author is apparently driving at a precise identification of the Qadariyya referred to in several 
traditions. (It should be noted that ‘Azmi has based his edition on two MSS only, out of the four 
available, and also has not apparently given all the information concerning variants and emen- 
dations; of. his introduction, p. 6). 

** Bibliographically it is interesting that where Ibn Mattawaush’s version (‘Azmi, p. 422, 1. 3 
from foot) reads... gy yi oL. p" slay yl 4$ 5 L [LAI 46 =] Ss, the Karaite version, 
fol. 29b, ult., reads Sla OLS g (GAL, Bappl., 1, 249] les Yl slo oy Lt Ss ysl US S as, 

. Goel ola ol. (This reference has already been quoted in Margoliouth's Catalogue.) 
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chapter was longer in ‘Abd al-Jabbàr's original text, as he has put it : dws A» 
ody gl le Ale lis ts d J,al.43 In another instance Ibn a cuts 
short a tradition quoted by ‘Abd al-Jabbàr, and says: «LJ» LN d >) gly 
One ee de di d i Ol SU y i 4$ The story itself is in fact 


found length in the Karaite version, extending over a page and a half. 

As can be observed from the two parallel chapters quoted above in full, the 
difference is not only in their length, but also in their style. The style of the 
Karaite version is nearer to that of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Sharh al-ustl al-Khamsa 
(which, to be sure, also went through some process of re-editing). 

Furthermore, there are differences in the content of the two texts. To deal 
with all such differences at length would be beyond the scope of this note, but 
a brief example will not be out of place. On p. 371, 1. 20, Ibn Mattawaih's 
(= ‘Azmi’s) | text reads : B o^ dul 8L S a3 SI} ales! Ul; lly 
e dot (oun Ol. It seems that in this sentence Ibn Mattawaih intended 
to render the ee sentence in the Karaite version, on fol. 3a, 1. 3: 


aia SLL Call ade “Gorey ESS ell GS ade dS pe N So ¢ E 


ANI play; EAI ^. uad de DIM 

Another difference between the two texts is of a more technical nature. Ibn 
Mattawaih’s version is divided into * books’ (asfar), while the Karaite version 
is divided into ‘ parts’ (ajza’), which are much longer. Thus, the Karaite first 
‘part’ corresponds to seven ‘ books’ and the first chapter of the eighth ° book " 
of Ibn Mattawaih's version.*? On the other hand, it should be pointed out that 
both versions are in full agreement concerning the order of the chapters as well 
as the wording of the titles. 

The last difference between the two versions to be dealt with may indicate 
clearly the identity of the author of the Karaite version. In some instances the 
author of the Karaite version refers to several of his earlier works. On fol. 9b, 
l. 14 he says: cla) | el, Ul als” d olden sill lia (le ally 348 and 
on fol. 36a, 1. 2: JA ool flee hye G3 [I] tin 235.59 These references, in 
the first person, are to books by ‘Abd al-Jabbür.5? It should be noted that 
there is no reference to any of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s writings in the first volume of 


Ibn Mattawaih’s version. 
Consequently, it might seem that the Karaite version is nearer to ‘Abd 


13 ‘Azmi, p. 423, 1. 7. 

44 Presumably the original text. 

15 ‘Azmi, p. 420, 1. 18. 

1$ fol. 23b, I. 7—fol. 24a, 1. 17. Many more differences of this kind could be cited. 

47 See no. 2 1n. Borisov’s list. 

48 There is no such reference in the parallel text of Ibn Mattawaih (‘Azmi, 386). 

49 For these references, and others to al-Mughni, see Borisov, loc. ot., and Margoliouth's 
C ; 

50 Seo ‘Uthman, op. cit., p. 65, no. 27, and p. 66, no. 32. 
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al-Jabbar’s original text than Ibn Mattawaih’s. It might well be assumed that 
it is the original text, since many typically Islamic passages and expressions had 
not been touched, but were left as they stood.51 Had those Karaites who were 
interested in the text contemplated an abridgement of the original text, the 
particularly Muslim features would have been the first to be omitted. Generally 
speaking, once “Abd al-Jabbar's original al-Muhīt got into circulation among 
Karaite scholars, there is no reason to believe that they should have adapted a 
later version. The fact that these fragments of the original text did survive is 
particularly interesting in so far as they contain discussions on subjects which 
must have been included in some parta of the Mughni, which are thought to 
have been lost (see below). 

It is obvious that the MSS of the Karaite version, written in Hebrew script, 
are a transliteration from Arabic script. This fact caused quite a number of 
mistaken readings.5* Furthermore, it seems that the BM fragment is not the 
original transliteration, but at least a second copy, since there are mistakes 
which can only be explained by Hebrew orthography, for instance, on fol. 24, 
l. 4, owh T2» for obs syo-4.53 Therefore, any attempt to establish 


an acceptable text for a critical edition of the Karaite version,5 must take into 
consideration both Arabic and Hebrew orthographic systems. From the his- 
torical viewpoint it is worthy of note that in the fourteenth century a.p.55 
Karaites still felt it necessary to refer to Muslim Mu'tazilite writings, and to 
copy them, although they had already a number of original Karaite theological 
works in Hebrew and in Arabic, like those by al-Qirqisani, Yüsuf al-Basir, 
Abti 'l-Faraj Furqàn, Hadassi, and others. 


IV 


Fols. 89-95 of MS BM Or. 2529 contain a smaller fragment. Its contents, 
the manner in which titles are given (the chapters are numbered), and the 
authorities quoted 55—Aall indicate that this fragment is of the same work (and 
manuscript *) 5? as no. 3 in Borisov’s list. Furthermore, there is one phrase in 
the BM. fragment which has not been quoted in the Catalogue and which may 


51 Some are quoted in Margoliouth's Catalogue, with the exception of SOD as a ' transliter- 
ation’ of Jy). On the other hand phrases like pj! «le JyJ! (fol. 30b, 1. 4) are unaltered. 

53 Bee p. 298, n. 35, above. Another example can be found on fol. 22a, Il. 10-12: m5 DRPD 
AT n2NU Ty wypix opox wp nymo nyao xe? o7 m» NYAR pwa 
119330 “Wa. The correct reading is (cf. ‘Azmi, p. 418, 1l. 8-9): 45 xe „eall i net al Jus 
Ax A ole, uli Xe Ipaleail e sl ol cde cat U (this reading makes Houben’s vocali- 
zation, p. 437, 1. 8, I unneoegsary). 

53 As correctly copied on fol. 26a, 1. 2. 

55 It is my intention to undertake such in the near future. 

55 The date of the BM fragment according to the Catalogue. 

5* ibid., no. 804/II. 

57 [t is not unlikely that the BM fragment begins at the very point where the Firkovich frag- 
ment terminates. 
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give the clue to the author's identity. On fol. 89a, l. 13, it reads: (sat ety) 
T" t 4x, all ota d eS. The reference to the Mughni and its wording 


may be regarded as a pn indication that this is a fragment of another 
work by “Abd al-Jabbar. Thus, we have both at the BM and in the Firkovich 
collection 82 folios of an apparently hitherto unknown work by ‘Abd al-Jabbar. 
Its title can only be guessed. It is a work concerned with purely speculative 
questions. It seems to be a systematic work, devoted to a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of one major subject only.58 This subject would appear to be the theory 
of substances and accidents (al-jawāhir wa ’l-a‘rdd) as proof of the Creator's 
existence and unity. Chronologically, this treatise was composed after the 
death of Abū ‘Abd Allah, ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s last teacher, since he is referred to 
with the epitaph 4e all Ts 99 This is also attested by the fact that it could 


have been written only after those parts of al-Mughni dealing with the afore- 
mentioned subject 9? were already in existence.! 

All this leads to the conclusion that the fragment under discussion may 
well be part of the treatise Sharh kashf al-a'rad.9* It is on the basis of ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar’s own evidence that we know that this treatise had been written 
simultaneously with the latter parts of the Mughni, after Abi ‘Abd Allah’s 
death. 


y 


It may be supposed that so long as scholars are virtually barred from con- 
sulting the Mu‘tazilite MSS of the Leningrad collections, those materials will 
be of limited value to Islamic studies. Nevertheless, one may find useful an 
idea of the contents of these collections. The following section is devoted to an 
attempt to identify some other Mu'tazilite fragments in the Firkovich collection. 
This attempt, however, will be based solely on the lists of titles, meticulously 
copied by Borisov in his descriptions. Of the fragments described there, three 
can be safely considered to contain parts of the Mughni, and a fourth fragment 
might belong to the same category. 

Fragment no. 1 in Borisov’s list (131 fols., Arabic script) contains parts of 
Mughni, xi and xn, approximately in the following order: fols. 42b-52b 
correspond to pp. 516-19 and 523-31 of xr; fols. 53a-71a, 71b-113a, 3a-5b, 
32b—38b, and 39a—42a correspond to pp. 3-35, 41—126, 220-9, 306-24, and 347- 
57 of xir, with fols. 124a—131b corresponding partly to the chapters beginning 
on pp. 166, 182, 208, and 209 of the same volume. 

Fragment no. 6 (33 fols., Hebrew script) contains parts of Mughni, vI, 


58 1.6. not of the kind of jawabat, amali, and the like 

9! See twice in the Catalogue, loc. cit. 

*? Apparently among the first, st1]] missing, parts. 

1 of. *Uthman, op. at., pp. 49, 70 (no 57). 

€? See ibid., p. 67, no. 40. 

83 Al- Mughni, xx, n, ed. ‘Abd al-Halim Mahmüd and Sulaiman Dunyà, Cairo, n.d., 258. 
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approximately in the following order: fols. 13b-15b, 4a-10a, and 16a-33b 
correspond to pp. 7-8, 31-47, and 177—209 of this volume. Whether or not 
Kitab al-ta‘dil wa ’l-tajwir is quoted as Abū ‘Ali’s work has to be checked in 
the MS itself, since the very same volume of the Mughni bears this title. 

Fragment no. 13 (91 fols., Arabic script) contains parts of Ix, and may be 
from a missing volume, of the Mughni (see below), approximately in the follow- 
ing order: fols. l0a-14b and 52a—54a correspond partly to pp. 138-68 in 1x. 
Six additional titles in this fragment (to chapters comprising about 25 fols.) 
are recorded by “Abd al-Jabbar himself at the beginning of 1x,9* but they are 
in fact missing in the San‘a MB. Hence, fragment no. 13 may be very helpful 
in filling the large lacuna in rx. The six titles are on fols. 21b-25b, 70a~-76b, 
and 82b—84b of fragment no. 13. There are 11 other titles for which there is no 
parallel in rx. 

For fragment no. 9 (79 fols., Arabic script), no parallel can be found in the 
extant volumes of the Mughni. But there are some facts which could identify 
this fragment. It terminates with the phrase pali sjt- € ; 1ts main topics are 
the criteria for assessment of belief and unbelief, obedience and disobedience, 
reward and punishment. Both x and comprehensive discussions of these topics 
are still missing in the available MSS of the Mughni. This may lead to the 
conclusion that this fragment is in fact the latter part of the missing x. It has 
already been pointed out that in fragment no. 13 of Borisov’s list there are 
11 titles (to chapters comprising some 83 fols.) which have no parallel in Mughni, 
IX, or indeed anywhere else in it. It can be deduced from the titles that most 
of these chapters deal with power (qudra) and capacity (esttd‘a). In the Muhit 
these two topics follow immediately after the discussion of tawhtd,95 which is 
the subject of Mughni, 1x. Neither topic is treated comprehensively anywhere 
else in the Mughni. Therefore, most of these chapters could well fit into the 
alleged volume x contained in fragment no. 9. 


VI 


Concerning Karaite literary history, the wide-spread circulation of ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar’s works up to the fourteenth century 18 astonishing. The Karaite 
copies of these works already known encourage further search. The various 
Geniza collections will no doubt provide additional material. The following 
description of two fragments preserved in the Geniza collection at the Univer- 
sity Library, Cambridge, afford a brief illustration. 


1. MS T.-8. Arabic Box 121°, Bix successive paper leaves, cut squarely 
into three pieces each, and two pieces of a seventh leaf. 16-5 x 13-5 cm. 19 
lines. Hebrew square characters. There are four legible titles: 


64 ibid., rx, ed. Taufiq al-Tawil and Ba'id Zayid, Cairo, n.d., 8-9; and see G. C. Anawati, 
R. Caspar, and M. el-Khodeiri, * Une somme inédite de théologie mo'tazilite: le Hoghni du q&dt 
‘Abd al-Jabbar’, MI DEO, rv, 1957, 297. 

85 See no. 2 in Borisov’s list; Margoliouth, Catalogue, no. 804/[I ; ‘Azmi, 423. 
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fol. 2b INPN ^p axla] 

fol. 3b and 5b 3nxxox Yxp nbon 

fol. 6b vx*sNbN 3x2] 

The authorities quoted are: Abū ‘Ali, viz. al-Jubba’l, twice (once with 
the title x>w); Abū Hashim (his son), seven times (also once with x15"v); 
anx[s>x], once, apart from the titles mentioned above. 

2. MS T.-S. Arabic Box 1214, One paper leaf. 18 x 14 cm. 17 lines. 
Hebrew square characters. There is one legible title: 


[sie] mao ro»n5x 5v [noil os ^p noxxo5x byp IVY NON? TORN ^b OD 
No authorities are quoted. 


From the preceding observations it may be claimed that even after the 
recovery of the invaluable Yemenite MSS of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s works, the 
Firkovich collection, along with other Hebrew collections, can still be considered 
a major source for the reconstruction of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s extensive literary 
output. 


t Probably al-Sàhib Ibn ‘Abbad. 


SPACE-FORMS IN THE WORK OF THE BAGHDAD 
MAQAMAT ILLUSTRATORS, 1225-58 


By Davin JAMES 


While acknowledging the complexity of fourteenth-century Persian painting, 
it would be fair to state that one of the things that makes the painting of 1400 
so visibly and obviously different from that of 1300 is the introduction in the 
course of that century of a number of technical developments which increased, 
quite dramatically, the area of picture-space available to the artist. Undoubtedly 
the most important of these was ‘the development of the '' high horizon " 
technique, whereby the ground is seen, as it were, from above so that the 
figures can be spaced out in various planes without interfering with one another, 
thus allowing the composition to be conceived on a larger scale with the 
‘corresponding diminution in scale of the human figures in proportion to the 
whole ’.t To this one might add the expansion of the composition beyond the 
confines of the frame in a manner more ambitious than hitherto, and, in the 
early part of the fifteenth century, the appearance of the double-page miniature * 
which is perhaps the logical conclusion of these developments. 

Although one invariably regards the fourteenth century as the period ın 
which Persian artists engaged in major experiments with the extension of 
picture-space, nevertheless it was not the first time that Islamic painting had 
seen important innovations in this field. In the first half of the thirteenth 
century the illustrators of the Arabic Magdmat manuscripts appear to have 
initiated a period of experimentation parallel in many ways to that of fourteenth- 
century Persian painting from the ‘ Demotte ' Shahnàma onwards. 

The spatial experiments of the Maqamat illustrators have been referred to 
by Oleg Grabar? in his excellent survey of the recently discovered illustrated 
copy of the Magamat in Istanbul. What I would like to do here is to examine 
this matter in more detail; in particular the two concepts of pictorial space 
manifest in the work of the Magamat painters in the period 1225-58. 

The three thirteenth-century illustrated copies of the Magdmat of al-Hariri 
need little introduction. The co-called * Schefer ° Maqàmat in the Bibliothèque 
Nationale (MS Arabe 5847) is one of the best-known examples of Islamic 
painting while the other two (MS 8 23, Academy of Sciences, Leningrad, 
and MS Esad Efendi 2916, Süleymaniye Library, Istanbul), although virtually 
unknown until recently, have been duly recognized as major works of early 
Islamic painting. The earliest of these is the Leningrad copy which has been 


1 B. W. Robinson, A descriptive catalogue of the Persian paintings in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, 1958, 9.. 
* For example, British Museum MS Add. 27261, a Persian anthology, Shiraz, 813—14/1410-11. 
* O. Grabar, ‘A newly discovered illustrated manuscript of the Magamat of Hariri’, Ars 
Orientalis, v, 1963, 97-109. 
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dated by Ettinghausen c. 1225-35.4 The ' Schefer' copy has a colophon, 
Ramadan 634/April 1237. The Istanbul copy, although undated, contains an 
inscription bearing the name of the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Musta‘sim 640-56/ 
1242-68 and is assumed to have been written dming his reign. The place of 
origin of the manuscripts is unknown but was almost certainly Baghdad. 

There were several illustrated ‘ editions’ of the Maqàmat, though it seems 
unlikely that these were at the inspiration of the author. The illustrations were 
probably interpolated after the death of al-Hariri in 1122: perhaps not before 
the end of that century. When or why this illustrated edition was first produced 
need not concern us here, we may simply note that by the time the Leningrad 
copy of the Magamat was illustrated—1225-35—an elaborate and complex 
cycle of miniature paintings existed for the Baghdad version. 

The Maqümát is made up of 50 semi-dramatic anecdotes almost identical in 
plot. Abū Zayd al-Surüji a cunning but unbelievably erudite old rogue, makes 
his way across the domain of Islam living entirely on his wits. The tales are 
independent of one another but are given some slight feeling of unity by 
being related throughout by the same narrator, al-Harith b. Hamman. On 
the whole the feeling of the work is static: the reader is rarely expected to 
envisage the passage of time beyond the limited confines of the individual 
tale, while the setting of each remains virtually unchanged. Abū Zayd 
appears, usually in disguise, at the court of a governor or a gádt, or perhaps ' 
before a mosque congregation or group of scholars. The listeners are always 
openly receptive to Abi Zayd’s breath-taking command of the Arabic 
language and he invariably succeeds 1n obtaining handsome largesse. At some 
point in the discourse, al-Harith realizes that such a parade of verbal gymnastics 
could come only from Abū Zayd. As the old man makes off, al-Harith confronts 
him, usually to learn that both he and the audience have been victims of an 
elaborate confidence trick. The illustrative potential of the 50 tales is meagre. 
If we examine the plots of the magdmas to determine the number of situations 
worthy of illustration we find that they fall into three rough groups. 

1. The ‘standard’ magüma, consisting of Abū Zayd’s oration followed by 
his confrontation with al-Harith: 1, 3, 6, 7, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 20, 21, 25, 28, 32, 
33, 35, 37, 38, 41, 48. To these might be added 2 and 40 in which the plot is 
reversed so that the confrontation comes first. 

9. The ‘continuous dialogue’ maqüma, consisting of Abū Zayd’s oration 
without an accompanying confrontation with al-Harith: 24, 36, 42, 46, 49. 

3. The ‘compound plot’ magdma, consisting of those tales whioh are more 
complex in so far as there are several changes of character and location: 
5, 15, 16, 18, 26, 43, which contain sub-plots in the form of anecdotes related, 
with one exception, by Abii Zayd. 29, 34, 39, 47, 50 are plots which take the 
form of elaborate adventures or extremely cunning tricks. 4, 8, 9, 10, 19, 22, 
93, 30, 31, 44, 45 are harder to classify even though most are based on the 


1 R. Ettinghausen, Arab painting, Lausanne, 1961, 106. 
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familiar prototype. Some consist of two separate dialogues: 8, 31. In others 
the plot seems to fall into three sections: 4, 10, 23, 44. The remaining six seem 
to have nothing in common, being simply variations of the ' standard ' maqama. 

To illustrate all these maqamas two types of miniature are employed. The 
first illustrates a large area of dialogue, either Abū Zayd’s oration or his con- 
frontation with al-Harith, and shows someone talking to one or more other 
persons. The second kind illustrates an incident and may be localized in the 
text to a single line or even two or three words. 

One of the features of Baghdad maga@mat illustration is the successive 
reduction of the number of miniatures over the period 1225-58 in a manner 
which is quite systematic. If we examine the ‘standard’ magamas, we find 
that in the earliest copy 10 of these are illustrated by means of two miniatures : 
one for the oration, the other for the confrontation. Three possess only one 
miniature (the remainder are missing). In the Istanbul copy all of the 
‘standard ' magdmas appear to have been illustrated by a single miniature (see 
table, p. 319). Furthermore, whenever an illustration has been omitted, it 1s 
usually the confrontation scene which has disappeared. This same condensation 
of the miniature cycle may be seen in the ‘ compound plot’ magdmas, though 
there the process 18 harder to document. 

The reduction of the miniature cycle was accompanied by the elaboration of 
the images remaining. It is to this ‘elaboration’ that we may now turn. 
The most spectacular form of this exists in the ' Schefer ' copy, where the simple 
column miniature is extended on to the page directly opposite. This form may 
be termed ‘ lateral expansion ’. 

According to the established tradition of Arabic book illustration before 
1258, miniatures were inserted into the column of text without a surrounding 
frame or background.’ They were composed ‘in relief’ in a single plane of 
depth. If the illustrations were part of the original edition, they would usually 
be preceded by an introductory caption. If, however, they were later inter- 
polations, this would not necessarily be the case. In the ' Schefer ' Magamat the 
majority of illustrations are simple column miniatures. But of these some 11 
have been subject to lateral expansion. 

Al-Wasiti, the painter/scribe of the ‘ Schefer ' MS, employs four methods of 
lateral expansion. 

1. A composition is broken into two halves of equal iconographic value ; 
one half is placed on the right-hand page and the other on the left. In the 
fourteenth magama ‘of Mecoa’, Abi Zayd and his son approach al-Harith 
and his companions, who are seated in a tent. The old man and his son appear 
on fol. 37b, while al-Harith and his friends are on the opposite page, fol. 38a. 

2. An element of minor iconographic value is ‘inflated’ and the inflation 
extended on to the facing page. All the crowd extensions are of this type, as for 


s This is, of course, the most primitive method of MS illustration, as the earliest illustrated 
fragments of Greek papyri show—e.g. Pap. Letronne 1, Louvre, usually assigned to 165 B.o. 
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example in the twentieth and twenty-fifth magamas. In the latter, ‘ of Kara] ', 
Abi Zayd deceives a group of listeners into believing him destitute. The earlier 
Leningrad version shows the old man surrounded by well-wishers bestowing 
upon him their warm winter coats. Abū Zayd is seated in the centre with a 
group on either side (fol. 163). The ' Schefer ' MS shows ostensibly the same 
scene; however, part of the crowd on fol. 74b has been extended over on to 
fol. 75a. | 

9. Two separate miniatures are combined so as to create a new expanded 
composition. This occurs in the illustration to the thirty-first magama, ' of 
Ramlah ’, which relates how Abii Zayd harangues a pilgrim caravan on its 
way to Mecca. The earlier Leningrad MS employs two miniatures to illustrate 
this magama: the first, fol. 208, showing the old man addressing the pilgrim 
encampment; the second, fol. 211, showing him haranguing the departing 
caravan. In the first miniature, Abū Zayd stands on a hillock preaching to a 
group of engrossed listeners. Below are pitched the tents of the encampment. 
The second illustration shows the old man on the same hillock while the caravan 
advances in two ranks from the right, drums beating, banners flying. The 
* Schefer ’ extended composition is made up of the two miniatures combined to 
create a new image. The first half, fol. 94b, resembles the second Leningrad 
miniature, with certain modifications, while the other half, fol. 95a, corre- 
sponds to the first miniature in the Leningrad copy. 

4, An extension was created for the purpose of expanding a composition. 
In the seventh magama, ‘ of Barga‘id ’, we have such an example. Traditionally, 
this magdma was illustrated with two miniatures; an oration miniature showing 
Abii Zayd and his wife distributing prayers in the mosque, and a confrontation 
scene showing the old pair with al-Harith in the latter’s house (Leningrad MS, 
fols. 41, 44). In the ‘Schefer’ MS, there is a miniature on fol. 18b which 
corresponds in its essentials to the first illustration of the Leningrad copy. 
Opposite, however, is a scene which does not appear in the Leningrad MB, nor 
in any other copy of the Magamat. This is the famous ' parade ’ scene depicting 
flag-bearers and musicians. Despite the fact that each ‘ half’ has a different 
background, it is apparent that they are meant to be read as one. The banners of 
the horsemen on the extreme left are an obvious counterweight to the minbar 
and mshrab on the opposite side of the composition, while the long brass trumpets 
pointing inwards link up the two halves. The device of closing the extremities 
by concentrating attention on the centre is used several times in the ‘ Schefer ’ 
MS. This is not the only example of an expanded composition. with a separate 
background for each half. 

In the twentieth magama, ‘ of Mayyafarigin ’, the scene is set in a chamber 
(nadi). Despite this, the right half of the composition, fol. 55b, appears without 
any background whatsoever while the other, fol. 56a, is set in a garden: yet 
the two are manifestly part of the same composition. 

In the seventh magama, the difference in backgrounds is intentional, for 
the animals are not meant to be inside the mosque. The inspiration of this 


~ 
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‘parade’ scene is supposed to be the line at the beginning of the seventh 
magama : fa-lamma azalla bi-fardshs wa nafisht wa ajlaba bi-khaylihi wa rajlihi 
"taba tu al-sunna fi lubs al-jadsd 9 “when it (d al-fitr) came on with its rites, 
bounden or of free-will, and brought up its horsemen and footmen, I followed 
the tradition in new apparel (and went forth with the people to keep festival) '." 

In fact, the 8cene appears to show something a little more specific than the 
‘horsemen and footmen ' mentioned above, or even ' le peleton des étendards 
de la garde du khalife’ mentioned by Blochet,® although the latter is more 
accurate, emphasizing as it does the military character of the group. The 
flags, trumpets, and’ drums perhaps indicate that this group is meant to be a 
representation of the tabl-khana or military band. Initially the fabl-khàna was 
the sole prerogative of the Caliph, though by the end of the tenth century A.D., 
the honour had been accorded to princes, generals, and ministers.® H. G. 
Farmer states that the basic instruments of the tabl-khàna were the trumpet 
and drum,!? as shown in the ‘ Schefer ° miniature; he further declares that the 
tabl-khana was accustomed to play during prayer-teme,4 which would account 
for its presence in the ‘ Schefer ' miniature outside the mosque. 

Lateral expansion, however impressive its execution in the *Schefer’ MS, 
was not the invention of al-Wasiti. The earliest example of this technique in a 
Baghdad MS occurs in a work on farriery in the Topkapi Sarayı, Küäb al- 
Baytara (MS Ahmet III 2115), c. 1210-20, where on fols. 135b-136a there is a : 
picture of an ailing horse spread over two facing pages. More important are the 
little-known copies of the Maqamat in the British Museum (MS Or. 1200) and 
the John Rylands Library, Manchester (MS Ar. 680). The first of these 1s dated 
: 654/1256, and as Buchtal suggested some years ago is probably of provincial 
north Mesopotamian origin.? However, Grabar !? has pointed out that the MS 
may well be a provincial copy of a Baghdad Magamat MS. This must certainly 
be so. Jconographically the MS has obvious connexions with the Baghdad 
copies of the Magamat, while the artist's use on several occasions of lateral 
expansion, a technique of the Baghdad painters, offers strong confirmation of 
some link with the Baghdad group. 

The true importance of BM MS Or. 1200 may be said to be the information 
which it can provide on the state of Magamat illustration in Baghdad at the 
time when its model was completed; for there is reason to believe that this 
model antedated the ‘ Schefer ’ copy and, therefore, that lateral expansion was 
already a feature of Magamat illustration in the period prior to 1237. 


* Magamat al-Hariri, ed. Isa Saba, Beirut, 1958, 57. 

7 T. Chenery (tr.), The assemblies of al-Hariri, 1, London, 1867, 140. 

5 E. Blochet, Les dluminures des manuscrits orientaux, Paris, 1926, 58. 

* H. G. Farmer, History of Arabian music, London, 1929, 207. 
10 ibid., 208. 
11 ibid., 208. See algo Encyclopaedsa of Islam, supplement to first edition, 217-22. 
1* H. Buchthal, ' Three illustrated Hariri manuscripts in the British Museum’, Burlington 

Alagazine, LXxvu, 1940, 144-52. 

13 Grabar, art. cıt., 97-109. 
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This is deduced from the fact that the miniature cycle of the ' standard ' 
magamas 1s in a much better state of preservation, at least 12 ot these having 
the traditional oration and confrontation scenes (see table, p. 319). As we have 
noted, the progressive contraction of the miniatures illustrating the ' standard ° 
magamas is a Clearly observable feature of the three Baghdad Magamat MSS. 
It therefore seems feasible to assert that the more perfect the cycle, the older 
the manuscript. Thus it is probable that the original of BM MS Or. 1200 
antedated the ‘ Schefer ° version.” 

The Rylands MS appears to be a thirteenth-century copy extensively 
reworked in the sixteenth or seventeenth century. The illustrations, which 
are all in the same hand, certainly date from the later period. Some of the 
figures wear Ottoman costume of the sixteenth century and several miniatures 
contain Turko-Persian landscape details in addition to numerous Mamlik ones. 
However, the iconography of the majority of illustrations, the architectural 
features, and the Saljüq costume of the soldiers and officials are all remarkably 
similar to those in the three thirteenth-century Baghdad copies. Presumably 
the thirteenth-century copy had its illustrations partly drawn in and when the 
manuscript came to be ‘restored’ in the later period these were painted. 
Where the drawing was insufficient for the later artist, he resorted to con- 
temporary Ottoman painting or to a Mamlük illustrated MS which he had at 
his disposal. As 14 of the ‘ standard ’ maga@mas in the copy have the orational 


14 ‘This 18 not necessarily contradicted by the fact that the British Museum copy employs 
fewer miniatures in the ‘ compound plot ' maqamas than does the Leningrad MS. For reasons of 
economy, the scribe of the 1256 copy may have docided to omploy only one miniature in theso 
more extensively iJlustrated magamas. The first five, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, have only one miniaturo while 
in the other copies from Baghdad two, three, and even four are used. On reaching maqüma 
no. I6, he must have roalized that if reduced to so small a number the miniatures would lose all 
textual significanco, and therefore employed two from then one, except in the case of no. 26. 
On the other hand, he may have made a faithful copy of the MS he had in front of him, in which 
case the original would be late: than the Loningrad version, though still earlier than tho ‘ Schefer ’. 

18 For a full description of the MS, see Mingana, Catalogue of the Arabic manusci pls in the 
John Rylands Library, Manchester, 1934, 929-31. On palaeographio grounds Mingane assigns 
the MS to the early thirteenth century. The only complete date is a note on fol. 169b: 1044/ 
1034-5. However, on fol. 171b, just after the colophon, is a thirteenth-century reading-note 
giving the last two figures of a date: Rabi: I, 26 1.e. 020/1228—9? (Mingana, p. 931, n. 4). The text 
of the MS has beon inlaid and enclosed with red lines and the miniatures have been framed. 
Framing of mmiatures and the enclosing of the text in red lines are devices commonly found in 
later Arabic MSS. These frames and lines date from the sixteenth or seventeenth century, 
when the MS was ' restored '. At this time fols. 151-71 were added and the miniatures painted. 
The pigment 1s thickly applied and no trace of earlier drawing is visible. Nevertholess, that the 
painting of earlier drawings was practised 18 attested by MS Add. 7293 in the British Musoum. 
This latter is a fourteenth-century Mamlük copy of the Magamét, complete apart from the 
miniatures, only some of which were painted. Others have been drawn but not painted, e.g. fols. 
14b, 16a, 17a. Several centuries later an attempt was made to add some more illustrations to 
the MS by inserting flower decorations in the empty spaces and by painting over some of the 
earlier drawings in imitative thirteenth/fourteenth century hand. One of the illustrations to 
the fifth magama, fol. 26b, shows a fourteenth-century drawing partially painted in later times : 
the figures inside the buildmg remain in their original state while the architectural details have 
been painted in a crude mixture of styles. 
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and confrontational miniatures, this would seem to imply that the original 
drawings were completed before the ‘ Schefer’ copy was illustrated in 1237. 

The John Rylands Magamat has many interesting features, but as with 
BM MS Or. 1200, its importance lies in the information it gives about the state 
of painting prior to 1237. For understanding the development of the double- 
page miniature in Baghdad painting, the Rylands MS is of paramount 
importance. 

There are two examples of double-page illustration in the ‘ Schefer’ MS; 
one in the twenty-first magqama,‘‘ of Rayy ', the other in the forty-seventh 
maqàüma ‘of Hajr’, and of these it is that in the former maga@ma which is the 
more fruitful for examination ; fols. 58b—59a (fig. 1). 


TH m 


Fia. 1. MS Arabe 5847, Bibliothèque Nationale. The twenty-first magdma, fols. 58b, 59a. 
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The twenty-first magäma relates how Abū Zayd preaches in the mosque of 
Rayy, and includes a rebuke to a prince in the congregation. The earliest 
illustration of this scene was evidently constructed along the lines of the right- 
hand half of the ‘ Schefer’ composition, that is with Abū Zayd in a minbar 
on the right with the seated figure of the prince before him. The congregation 
is in the galleries above as well as on the floor of the mosque. This corresponds to 
the only known unenlarged version: that in the Istanbul copy, fol. 70a (fig. 2). 

How did the latter relatively simple column miniature become the complex 
double-page composition of the ‘ Sohefer ' MS ? In fact, this presented technical 
problems which were quite easy for the skilled painters of Baghdad to solve. 
At the same time, it would be unwise to assume that even for them such a 
transformation was possible without any intervening stage. As the Rylands 
MS shows, between the two versions there was the intermediate form of a 
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Fig. 2. MS Esad Efendi 2916, Suleymaniye Library. The twonty-first maqama, fol. 70a. 


laterally-expanded composition. The Rylands version is basically that of the 
Istanbul copy, differing in that parts of the congregation and the upper gallery 
have been extended on to the opposite page (fols. 61b, 62a; see fig. 3). It was 
obviously from the basis of an expanded composition such as this that the 
‘Schefer ’ double-page miniature was developed. 

Kurt Weitzman 16 has investigated the whole question of enlargement in 
classical and medieval Western book illustration. As the transformation from 
expanded to double full-page compositions has obvious affinities with that of 
the transformation of ordinary column miniatures into single full-page composi- 
tions, it is worth noting how this was accomplished in medieval Christian MSS. 
According to Weitzman, a composition may be enlarged to full-page size by any 
of the five following methods. 


16 K. Woitzman, Illust;iatons in roll and codex, Princeton, 1947, 104-12. 
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Fic. 3. MS Rylands Ar. 680. The twenty-first maqüma, fols 01b, 62a. 


1. Placmg the miniature inside a frame which fills the full page. 

2. The upper area may be occupied with superfluous filling. 

9. Cutting the scene in two and placing one half above the other. 

4. Increasing the size of the figures. 

5. The increased area may be filled with ornamental features. 

Clearly, the artist responsible for the creation of the miniature in the 
: Sehefer' copy was quite conversant with technical knowledge of this type. 
The figures in the 'Sohefer' version have been enlarged—in particular the 
women above the preacher who in the other copies are mere details. Secondly, 
the composition has been reorganized along the lines of ‘3’ above in order to 
fill up the space on the left. An ' enthroned-ruler' motif, of which there are 
many in the MS, has been brought in to represent the prince, though the older 
representation of this figure has been retained, stripped of its former regal air. 

Was al-Wasiti, painter/scribe of the ' Schefer' MS, the originator of this 
double full-page miniature ? We have no means of knowing this but 16 seems 
quite probable, and not simply because there are no other examples among the 
Baghdad MSS of this period. Certain aspects of the ‘ Schefer ' MS indicate that 
the oreation of this type of miniature would have been quite in keeping with 
al-Wasiti’s attitude to manuscript illustration. D. S. Rice,!" when discussing the 
miniature which illustrates the eleventh magama, pointed out that this is 
located at the end of the magāma (in the confrontation with al-Harith) although 
it actually refers to the first part of the plot (Abii Zayd's oration). The same 


1? D. S. Rice, ' The oldest illustrated Arabic manuscript’, BSOAS, xxm, 2, 1959, 214—18 
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‘misplacing’ occurs in several other magamas. In magümas 13, 14, and 17, 
miniatures which depict the oration are found in the centre of the confronta- 
tion.18 Moreover, throughout the ‘ Schefer ’ copy we find miniatures placed in 
the centre of Abii Zayd’s oration rather than at the beginning, as in the other 
Baghdad copies of the Magamat. These facts imply a certain independence 
between miniature and text in the mind of their creator. They suggest that the 
painter did not consider the illustrations as being basically subservient and 
complementary to the text. Could he have decided to liberate the miniature 
from the text entirely, in a few instances at least ? Al-Wasiti, as both painter 
and scribe, would have been in an excellent position to make all the necessary 
textual adjustments for any new technical development, such as the introduc- 
tion of the double full-page miniature, where an illustration is seen as a picture 
in its own right. 

The introduction of the double full-page miniature was but an extension of 
the process which accompanied the production in Baghdad of lavishly illustrated 
copies of the Magamat; namely, the desire for a different kind of painting, more 
imaginative, and demanding a higher level of technical ability than hitherto. 
The form of painting inherited by the Baghdad artists was ‘ optical’, though as 
in medieval Europe there was no clear distinction between optical and conceptual 
methods of composition.? Equally it was an extremely rudimentary form of 
optical composition. The primitive column miniature, as we are aware of it 
around the year 1224,2° composed ‘in relief’, with its single plane of depth, 
was inadequate for anything other than the simplest form of painting. Never- 
theless, on the basis of this rudimentary optical vision new compositional 
structures were worked out which exploited to the full the limited spatial 
concepts of the primitive column miniature. The first of these, the laterally- 
expanded miniature, we have already dealt with in some detail. It was without 
doubt the most visually spectacular of all compositions used by the Baghdad 
painters, yet it was little more than a grandiose version of the simple column 
miniature in which all figures and objects are represented ' in relief’ but spread 
over a larger area. The second development involved the enlargement of the 
composition in a way that not only prefigures later Persian painting, but at the 
same time shows some understanding of space as a tridimensional extension of 
the picture-plane. This understanding is admittedly slight, but it stands in 
complete contrast to the former method of representation. 

The two methods are admirably illustrated in the respective versions of the 
same scene in the ‘ Schefer’ and Leningrad MSS. The thirty-second magama 
relates how Abū Zayd answers 100 perplexing legal questions and receives, by 

18 For instanoe, in magamas 12, 20, 21, 25 In the Leningrad, Istanbul, and British Museum 
copies, the miniatures aie located in approximately the same areas of text, usually within a few 
lines of one another though the position 1s hardly ever identical. 

18 For a full and detailed discussion of the various space-forms used 11 medieval European 
painting, seo M. Bunin, T'he forerunners of perspective, New York, 1940. 


20 Ip the materia medica of Dioscorides, see Buchthal, ‘ Early Islamic miniatures from 
Baghdad ’, Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, v, 1942, 19 ff. 
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way of reward, a singing-girl and a herd of camels. In BM MS Or. 1200, we see 
what must have been the original version of the confrontation scene. al- 
Harith on the right talking to Abū Zayd, on the left the singing-girl and two 
camels, fol. 106a. The ' Schefer' and Leningrad versions are essentially the same ; 
however, the compositions have been reworked, according to the particular 
vision of the painter. In the ‘ Schefer ’ copy the scene is now extended over two 
pages with the two friends on fol. 100b and the famous ‘ camels’ group on fol. 
101a. The latter part of the composition is, of course, far more elaborate than 
the British Museum miniature, the number of animals being greatly increased. 
Similarly, in the Leningrad version of this scene, the number of camels has been 
increased from two to nine. 

The Leningrad composition has been expanded vertically with the camels 
forming the upper half whilst Abū Zayd and al-Harith are placed on a new 
ground-line below, thus creating, a ‘foreground-background’ effect. Abi 
Zayd and al-Harith are seen on horseback rather than on foot; textually this is 
of no consequence and has apparently been done to balance the enlarged upper 
half, fol. 223. 

Both painters have succeeded in producing a superior image, although each 
image conforms to the respective attitude of the artist towards pictorial space. 
Al-Wasiti’s rendition is still two-dimensional, like its original. The Leningrad 
master, on the other hand, uses two ' terrace ’-type ground-planes, one above 
the other. There are strong grounds for believing that this artist thought of the 
ground-planes (or ‘ terraces °’) not as simply above one another but as receding 
back from the picture-plane at an angle of roughly 45°. Several aspects of his 
work offer evidence of this. In the eleventh magama, the miniature showing 
Abū Zayd in the graveyard, fol. 65, has a figure seated by a tomb (top left; 
see fig. 4), one wall of which olearly recedes back into the picture-space at 45°. 
There are also whole groups of figures set at the same angle to the picture- 
surface, clearly composed ‘in depth’ rather than being strung out in a single 
plane.?! 

At this point it would be appropriate to list the forms of composition in the 
Leningrad MS which appear to show an awareness of the tridimensional nature 
of the picture-space. 

1. The double ground-plane 

(i) Unconnected ' terraces '. This form is used in painting in other parts of 
the medieval world, though generally to fit two unrelated scenes into one 
miniature. 

(11) Connected ' terraces ’, i.e. the two planes are joined at one extremity or 
both extremities. 

2. The multiple ground-plane 
Three ‘ terraces ’, often overlapping. The effect is remarkably like that of later 
Persian painting. 


31 See below, p. 316, type 3. 
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9. The elliptioal base-line 
This unusual and distinctive form is used on several occasions by the Leningrad 
master. It consists of a hollow circle of figures, normally seated but in some 
instances (notably in the forty-seventh maqama, fols. 328, 331, 333) the circle 
surrounds a small building. The base-line on which these figures stand or sit 18 
tilted back from the picture-surface, as if seen from just above ground-level, 
at an angle of 45°, forming an ellipse. 

What differentiates the work of al-Wasiti from that of the Leningrad master 
is simply the latter's ability to exploit the picture-space which he seems to have 
regarded, though in a very limited way, as a tridimensional extension of the 
picture-plane. The above composition forms were clearly designed to conform 
with a three-dimensional vision, though we have no evidence that any were the 
invention of the Leningrad master. 

Al-Wasiti inherited some of these constructions (1 and 3) but was generally 
unwilling or unable to use them in their original form.?* Instead, he distorted 
them to conform more strictly with a two-dimensional vision. An excellent 
illustration of this is his rendition of the graveyard scene accompanying the 
eleventh magama. Both the ‘Schefer’ and Leningrad versions of this are 
derived from the same archetype and in the ' Schefer' miniature most of the 
essential features of the Leningrad scene reappear. However, some very specific 
alterations have taken place. 

The transformation of the tomb in the top left-hand corner is indicative of 
the total change (compare fig. 5 with fig. 4). The brickwork of the dome implies 
a curved surface while that of the tomb proper runs parallel to the paper surface, 
taking no account of the corner and inside wall, which in the Leningrad copy 
extends back into the picture. The ‘ battlements ' along the top of the wall have 
become mere decoration; paradoxically the teeth are painted not in the colour 
of the wall of which they are a part but m the yellow of the dome, the apertures 
being painted in the dark brown of the tower. In the ‘Scheter’ version, 
buttresses have been added at each side of the tomb. Logically there should be 
another at the intersection of the ‘ battlements’ but this 1s absent so that the 
buttresses, by emphasizing the outline, have the effect of flattening out what 
was @ solid body in the earlier miniature. Something similar has happened to 
the composition as a whole: the overlapping ground-planes of the Leningrad 


miniature have here become a flat, compact surface. The architectural back- 


13 There 18 a striking example of the use of type 1(i1) ın the forty-third magamsa. It 1s instruc- 
tive to compare this with the scenes illustrating the forty-second maqüma in the Leningrad 
copy, fols. 278, 283. Both artists employ connected ' terraces ' with figures on ths lower one and 
architecture on the top. In the Leningrad miniatures, some sense of distance is achieved by 
reduomg the size of the building, so that ıt appears as if from afar, whereas in the ‘ Sohefer ' 
miniature (reproduced in Ettmghausen, op. cit., 116) the figures and buildings on the upper 
‘ terrace ’ are, 1n comparison, barely reduced at all. 

The only examples of type 3 in the ' Schefer ' MS occur in the forty-seventh magama, fols. 
154b, 155b, 156a. Hore the lower part of what was an elliptical ground-line (compare with the 
Leningrad versions of this scene, fol. 328) has become rigidly horizontal. 
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ground has become a mere foil across which a new figure composition has been 
worked, now running diagonally instead of horizontally.*? 

By training and temperament, al-Wasiti was much more in sympathy with & 
purely two-dimensional vision. He certainly knew of the sophisticated tech- 
niques employed by other painters—they were part of his own artistic reper- 
toire—yet their potential remains either undeveloped or distorted mto con- 
formity with his personal vision in which spatial experimentation, at least in 
the tridimensional sense, played little or no part. 
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Fia. 4. MS § 23, Academy of Sciences, Lenin- Fia. 5. MS Arabe 5847, Bibliothéque Nationale. 
grad. The eleventh magama, fol. 65 (detail). The eleventh magama, fol. 29b (detail). 


What is the connexion between the spatial concepts of the Baghdad Magamat 
illustrators and those of earlier and contemporary painting in the eastern 
Mediterranean and Iran? To this there is no simple answer. In painting from 
elsewhere than the Baghdad region there is nothing which corresponds exactly 
to the compositional methods of al-Wasiti and the Leningrad master, only 
what might be termed ‘ distant echoes '. 

The laterally-expanded compostiton 

This appears to be confined to Baghdad. There is an isolated example in an 
Armenian copy of the Gospels in the Freer Gallery (32.18, fols. 8-9) but this 
dates from the second half of the thirteenth century, well after the end of 
Maqámat illustration in Baghdad. 

On the other hand, it was quite normal for Armenian, Syriac, Byzantine, 
and Persian MSS to have miniatures extending over two columns of text on the 
same page. Perhaps the precedent for the Baghdad laterally expanded composi- 
tions is to be found among these. 


13 See Rice, art. cit., plates 11-111. 
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The double full-page miniature 

In Eastern Christian book illustration, this 1s rare: in Persia prior to the 
beginning of the fifteenth century non-existent.24 However, in Christian MSS 
from the Mesopotamian area we do find numerous examples of single full-page 
illustrations; not frontispieces but proper illustrations in the body of the text. 
We also find miniatures 1n every intervening stage of development. A Syriac 
MS in the British Museum which is from Mesopotamia and dated c. 1216-20 
(Add. 7170) has miniatures occupying a third of a page (57a), three-quarters 
(21a); a full-page miniature made up of two independent scenes (3a), and a 
full-page composition (156b). It is true that stvlistically the Baghdad painters 
owed little to the art of the Christian Arab illustrators ; 25 at the same time 
they were considerably indebted to Christian iconography for many of their 
compositions.?9 "This being so, they must have been equally aware of the 
techniques used by Christian pamters to enlarge a miniature to full-page size. 
The transformation of a ‘laterally expanded ' miniature to a double full-page 
composition 1s, in many ways, similar to the process by which a column illustra- 
tion m a Syriac MS became a full-page miniature. Thus the possibility of 
Christian book illustration having had some influence on the mechanics of 
Baghdad miniature painting should always be kept in mind when considering 
technical developments in this period. 


The double and multiple ground-plane and ellaptical base-line 

Although Syriac and Byzantine MSS had already made use of the double 
ground-plane on a neutral background, its purpose was generally not to increase 
the three-dimensional character of what was originally a simple single-plane 
image, but rather to combine two independent scenes into one miniature by 
placing one above the other.?? 

Despite this, the double ground-plane as it appears in the work of the 
Leningrad master has more in common with earlier Syriac and Byzantine 
spatial concepts than those of the illustrations to Varga va Golshah or the 
painting of the minat-ware. It is hard to be specific on this point, however, as 
the precise relationship of Baghdad painting to that of twelfth/thirteenth- 
century Persia remains largely unexplored. Nevertheless, some of the most 
interesting examples of the double ground-plane and elliptical base-line in the 
Leningrad MS occur in compositions which are quite clearly derived from 
Christian iconography.?8 


11 There 1s evidence that the double frontispiece existed before this date. See R. Ettinghausen, 
* On some Mongol miniatures ', Kunst des Oriente, rrr, 1959, 44—65. 

3 H. Buchthal, ‘The painting of the Syrian Jacobites in its relation to Byzantine and 
Islamic art’, Syria, xx, 2, 1939, 136—650. , 

** This us certainly true of the Leningrad Magamat, where a significant proportion of the 
miniatures are thinly-disguised episodes from the life of Christ. A full survoy of Alagdmat 
iconography 1s still wanting. 

27 See Weitzman, op. ot., 91. 

28 The miniature illustrating the eleventh maqama, for example, 18 derived from an ‘ Entomb- 
ment ' of Christ or perhaps John the Baptist. 
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Both of these devices were known in Byzantine painting, and may be seen 
in the Tetra Gospel in the Bibliothèque Nationale (MS Gres. 74) which was 
written at the monastery of Stoudion in Constantinople in the second half of 
the eleventh century.*? 

Whatever the origin of the double ground-plane and elliptical base-line, the 
interesting point is that they should ever have been used at all. If the artist 
had wished only to provide an elaborated image this could have been achieved 
quite easily at surface-level, as in the work of al-Wasiti, by enlargement or 
lateral expansion. Whoever introduced techniques into Magamat illustration 
understood their potential within the small areas normally avaiable to the 
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miniaturist.2° The artists who used them appear to have concentrated on 
developing this potential, ignoring less sophisticated methods like lateral 
expansion; at any rate we find no example of the latter in the Leningrad and 
Istanbul MSS?! 

Although the double ground-plane and elliptical base-line may have been 
introduced from outside Baghdad, the same may not necessarily be true of the 
third compositional method we have noted—the multiple ground-plane. This 
could have evolved quite naturally from the double ground-plane. It is true 
that these illustrations, which are built up of several superimposed ground- 
planes, resemble later Persian miniatures; however, there seems no reason 
why we should look for their origin anywhere other than Baghdad. 

The space-forms employed in Baghdad Magamat illustration are only one 
aspect of that unusual phenomenon, itself a small though vital part of the 
enormous creative outburst in the visual arts of the Near East during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries a.D. The study of compositional form and its 
development is nevertheless important. Like the study of iconography, it 
confirms the rich ‘ international’ heritage of the Magamat illustrators. At the 
same time, it displays their ingenuity, inventiveness, and almost total freedom 
of approach in a way which is not always apparent in an examination confined 
to iconography. Furthermore, it provides the technical information, which if 
interpreted correctly, could constitute the framework for understanding the 
organization of Magaémat illustration, about which we know almost nothing. 


30 Tho earliest use of the double ground-plane in & Baghdad MS ooours in tho materia medica 
of 1224. See Buchthal, ‘ Early Islamic miniatures ’, 18-39. 

31 Sinoe the Leningrad MS has several lacunae, there ıs no absolute certainty whether, 1n its 
original condition, 1t may not have had some examples of lateral expansion. However, there are 
no examples among the remaining miniatures. On the odd occasion when miniatures are placed 
directly opposite, as ın the forty-third magdama, fols. 286, 237, they illustrate separate episodes. 


SHAHSEVAN IN SAFAVID PERSIA? 
By RIOHARD TAPPER 


The problem 

The Shahsevan tribes of Persia are a heterogeneous collection of groups 
brought together in a confederation of that name some time between the 
sixteenth and the eighteenth centuries. The question of how and when this 
confederation was formed is something of a riddle, which arises from the 
following considerations. 

First, the accepted, ‘ official’ version is that given by Malcolm, in which 
he recounts how Shah ‘Abbas I (1587-1629) formed a special tribe of his own 
under the name of Shahsevan, meaning ‘the King’s friends’, in order to 
counteract the turbulence of the rebellious Qizilbash tribes, who had helped 
his ancestor Shah Isma‘il to found the Safavid dynasty a century earlier.’ 
This version has been adopted by most later historians, and has been assimilated 
into Persian and even, through modern education, into current Shahsevan 
mythology. 

Secondly, in his article ' Shah-sewan ', Minorsky noted that ‘the known 
facts somewhat complicate Malcolm’s story’. The earliest uses of the word 
‘ Shahsevan’ are found in the seventeenth-century chronicle Tartkh-¢ ‘alam- 
árà-yy ‘Abbast, relating events in sixteenth-century Persia under the early 
Safavid Shahs; but Minorsky considered that these references did not amount 
to evidence that ' a single regularly constituted tribe was ever founded by Shah 
‘Abbas under the name of Shah-sewan '.3 

Thirdly, the traditions of the Shihsevan tribes of north-east Adharbayjan, 
as first recorded late last century, relate that various groups of their ancestors 
left Turkey to become subjects of Shah ‘Abbas I, who united them under their 
present name and granted them their present pasture-lands. 

Finally, the earliest contemporary references unambiguously connecting 
tribal groups named Shahsevan with north-east Adharbayjan or any other 
region, are not heard until the later seventeenth century, long after Shah 
‘Abbas I's death. 

Of earlier discussions of the problem, Minorsky’s does not do justice to the 
available evidence, while Rostopchin’s and Balayan’s speculations are largely 
unsupported by contemporary evidence.* This article attempts to take the 


' I am grateful to Mr. A. H. Morton for valuable comments and suggestions on the original 
drafts of this article. I also benefited greatly from the comments of Professor A. K. S. Lambton 
on a later version, forming part of a thesis presented to the University of London. I remain 
responsible for the faults and deficiencies of the present article. 

3 Sir John Malcolm, The history of Persia, London, 1815, 556, quoted below. 

? V. Minorsky, ' Sh&h-sewan ', EI, 1v, 1, 1934, 267-8; first published in French ed., 1020. 

‘ Minorsky, art. cit. ; F. B. Rostopchin, * Zametli o Shakhsevenakh ', Sovetskaya Etnografiya, 
1933, 3—4, 88-118; B. P. Balayan, ‘K voprosu ob obshchnosti etnogeneza Shakhseven i 
Kashkaytsev ’, Vostokovedcheskiy sbornik, 1, Yerevan, 1980, 331-77. I disouss Rostopchin’s 
ideas in a later paper; on Balayan, see below. 
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problem substantially further, by re-examining the evidence and adducing a 
number of important sources which have not yet been considered. l shall 
discuss first the sources of the ‘ official’ version of the Shahsevan origins as a 
composite tribe formed as part of the military and tribal policy of the Safavid 
rulers. I shall then examine the traditions of the Shahsevan tribes, both those 
recorded and published during the later nineteenth century, and more recent 
versions including those collected by myself. Then follows a discussion of 
contemporary records from the Safavid period, linking the name Shahsevan, 
and names of component tribes of the confederation, with the region of north- 
east Adharbayjan. Neither the ‘official’ nor the traditional versions of 
Shahsevan origins can yet be fully documented ; tribal groups named Shahsevan 
did occupy their present habitat in the second half of the seventeenth century, 
but the evidence indicates that no tribal confederation was formed until the 
time of Nadir Shah (about 1740). The early development of this confederation 
will be discussed in a later article. 

Some more general preliminary remarks are needed. There are two distinct 
sets of tribes called Shahsevan, though there is evidence that the ancestors of 
most of the tribes in each set coexisted in the Ardabil region in the early 
eighteenth century. No ethnographic study has been conducted among the 
Shahsevan tribes of Kharaqàn and Khamsa, and I have no personal knowledge 
of them, so this article is concerned mainly with the tribes of Ardabil, Mishkin, 
and Mughan. The latter share many features in common as regards language, 
religious beliefs and practices, technology, social organization, etc. Their 
culture differentiates them from other tribes in Persia (if not from the Shahsevan 
of Kharaqan and Khamsa), and may be seen as the product of the natural and 
social environment in which they find themselves and certain themes in the 
particular cultural heritage which they share. These themes are largely of 
Turkic origins; at least, they are found in other Turkic groups in Persia and 
elsewhere, and can often be traced to the cultures of the Ghuzz Turkic tribes 
of Central Asia which invaded south-west Asia in the eleventh century A.D. 
Many of the component Shahsevan tribes can be shown to be of non-Turkie 
origin, and preserve distinct cultural features which are further evidence of 
this, but Turkic ethnicity and culture are overwhelmingly dominant. 

The question of the origin, history, and distinctiveness of these tribes 1s 
not a genetic matter. A systematic physical anthropological study of the 
Shahsevan and other Turkic groups of north and west Persia would probably, 
in my view, confirm that these groups are racially similar not only to each 
other and to the population of modern Turkey, but also to the ‘ indigenous ’ 
population (Kurds and others) of modern Persia. They are also probably 
distinct from the Turkmen and other ‘ eastern Turkic ’ groups of Central Asia, 
to whom they are, however, culturally related. This anomaly arises largely 
from two processes: Turkic culture has dominated much of south-west Asia 
since its introduction there, while its bearers have intermarried with the 
indigenous non-Turkic populations. 
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Nor is this question a genealogical matter. Few named tribal groups in the 
area preserve even fictional genealogies of any depth, and unilineal descent 
groups of more than a few hundred people are rare. Throughout the millennium 
of their presence in south-west Asia, as their ‘ racial purity ' became diluted by 
intermarriage with local populations, the Turkic tribal groups have been 
subjected by various rulers to systematic policies of breakdown, dispersal, 
regroupment, and resettlement. All the major Turkic groups in the area are of 
quite heterogeneous composition. This is true particularly at the level of the 
tribal confederations: Qizilbash, Qaradághi, Khamsa (only partly Turkic), 
Qashqa’i, Sh&hsevan; but also at the level of their major constituent units. 
At these levels one must bear in mind Nikitine’s warnings: 

‘Les notions d'unité ethnique et d'organisme politique ne sont plus les 

mêmes dés qu'on pénètre sur le terrain d'ethnologie asiatique. A un certain 

moment on y constate en effet des molécules qui tantót se réunissent sous 
une forme de vague confédération, tantôt, avec la même facilité, se désagré- 
gent. Les noms mémes n'offrent aucune constance ni certitude.... Cesera 
le nom du chef de la période de prospérité auquel pourra avec le temps se 
substituer un autre. Ajoutons à ceci des scissions et des regroupements 
constants à travers l'histoire et nous nous apercevrons de tout ce qu'il 

y a de délicat dans la t&che du chercheur ’.® 

None the lesa, m tracing the ancestry of present-day Turkic tribes in Persia, 
the only possible initial procedure is to trace the geographical movements of 
tribal names. The assumption by which this procedure is justified is that by 
and large the continuity of a tribal name, and hence of ethnic identity, also 
involves a continuity of major cultural features,* and it is with this implicit 
assumption that a number of authors’ have considered the dispersal of the 
original Ghuzz Turk tribes. In fact, at a certain structural level within the 
confederation, represented in the Shahsevan case by the tribe ({a‘tfa), named 
groups of at most a few hundred households do exhibit considerable continuity, 
stability, and cultural distinctiveness, due largely to territorial factors and to a 
tendency to endogamy,? and it is on this basis that I attempt to elucidate the 
origins of the tribes in the Sh&hsevan confederation, by tracing the earlier 
movements of groups bearing their names. 


Shahssevani : Safavid military and tribal poltctes 
Shaykh Şafi al-Din of Ardabil and his descendants * were renowned at first, 
from the end of the thirteenth century, as holy ascetic Siifis, but around 1450, 


* Ban Nikitine, ‘ Les Affara d’Urumiyeh’, Journal Asiatique, ooxy, janvier-mars 1929, 
122-3. 

* But see Fredrik Barth, ‘ Introduction ’, in Fredrik Barth (ed.), Ethnic groups and boundaries 
—the social organization of culture difference, Bergen, Oslo, 1969, 38. 

? Most recently, Faruk Sümer, Oğuzlar (Türkmenler), Ankara, 1967. 

* of. the tira in the case of the Basiri, Kurds, Qashqá'i, and other tribal groups. 

* Shaykh Safi died in 1334; after him came Sadr al-Din (d. 1393), Sultan Khwaja ‘Ali 
(d. 1429), Ibrahim (d. 1447), Junayd (d. 1460), Haydar (d. 1488), Sultan ‘Ali (d. 1494) and his 
brother Ismāʻil (b. 1487), who became Shih Isma‘il I of Persia. On the rise of the Safavid 
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with the growth of Shi‘i extremism under Shaykh Junayd, they began to 
acquire quasi-divine attributes and to foster military aims. Early support for 
the dynasty came from local Turkoman !? and Talish tribesmen. In successive 
campaigns in Caucasia, Shaykh Junayd and Shaykh Haydar relied on fanatical 
Shi supporters from Riim (Anatolia) and Sham (Syria). Haydar, supposedly 
prompted by a vision, had his followers wear a red cap with 12 scallops, in 
memory of the 12 Shi‘ Imàms, from which they became known as the Qizilbash 
* red-heads '. Junayd, his son Haydar, and the latter's eldest son Sultan ‘Ali, 
all died 1n battle. 

Soon after Sultan 'Ali's death in 1494, his infant younger brother Isma ‘il 
fled from Ardabil to Gilan, returning in 1499, aged 12, with the faithful from 
the tribes of Qajar, Qaramanli, Khinisli, Qipchaq, Shamlü, and Afshar. He 
had to leave Ardabil again for Talish and Mughàn, then penetrated into 
Qarabagh and the Caucasus, the numbers of his entourage constantly increasing. 
At Erzinjàn in Anatolia he was joined by Sift horsemen of the tribes of Ustajli, 
Shàmlü, Rümlü, Takalü, Dulqadir, Afshar, Qajar, and Varsig. He defeated 
the Aq Qoyünlü leaders Alvand and Murad, the former at Sharir in 1501, the 
latter near Hamadan in 1503; he was crowned Shah of Adharbayjan in July 
1501 at Tabriz, where he proclaimed the Shi‘a Ithna-‘ashariya creed as the 
state religion. 

The Qizilbash tribes, the core of Shah Isma‘il’s supporters, were mostly of 
Turkoman origin. He rewarded them with land grants, and thus the Turkomans 
from the west acquired a stake in Persia—anyway they could not return after 
the Ottoman Sultan Salim’s massacre of Shi'is in Asia Minor in 1514. Isma‘tl 
had so far relied primarily on the quasi-divmity afforded him by his Safavid 
ancestry, and secondly on military levies from the Qizilbash, including the 
special gorcht guards; forces which, like those of the defeated Alvand and 
Murad, were organized on tribal principles. However, the Qizilbash defeat in 
1514 at the hands of the modernized Ottoman army at the battle of Chaldiràn 
showed both these principles to be inadequate. The Qizilbash, whose direct 
political allegiance to their chiefs now diverged from their spiritual loyalty to 
the Shah, began to squabble for office and dominant positions in the state. 
After Isma‘il’s death in 1524, the tribes of Rümlü, Ustajlü, Takalu, and Shamli 


dynasty see especially Erika Glassen, Die fruhe» Safaviden nach Qdzt Ahmad Qumi, Freiburg, 
1968; Walter Hinz, Irans Aufstieg zum Nationalstaat im funfzehnien Jahrhundert, Berlin, 
Leipzig, 1036; V. Minorsky (tr), Tadhkirat ul-muluk, a manual of Safavid administration, 
London, 1943; E. Denison Ross, ‘ The early years of Shah Isma‘il, founder of the Safavi dynasty ', 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1896, 2, 249-340; Ghulam Sarwar, History of Shah Ismail 
Safawi, Aligarh, 1939; R. M. Savory, ' The struggle for supremacy in Persia after the death of - 
TImür', Der Islam, xr, 1, 1964, 35-65; C. N. Beddon (ed. and tr.), A chronicle of the early 
Safawis, being the Ahsanwt-tawarikh of Hasan-+ Bümlü, 11 (English translation), Baroda, 1034 ; 
Hanna Sohrweide, ‘ Der Sieg der Safaviden m Persien und seine Rückwirkungen auf die Schiiren 
Anatoliens im 16. Jahrhundert’, Der Islam, x11, 1965, 95-223. 

10 Turkoman is the name used generally for the tribes desoended from the Saljüqid Ghuzz 
Turks. The name is also borne by one particular tribe, which I shall refer to as Turkman, to 
avoid confusion. 
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successively dominated the young Shah Tahmasp I. Having succeeded in 
937/1530—1 in crushing a revolt of the Takaluü, who fled to Baghdad, from 
940/1533—4 Tahmasp had the upper hand for 40 years. Towards the end of his 
long reign, however, he met more trouble from the Qizilbash, mainly directed 
against his newly-acquired Caucasian followers. At his death in 1576 there were 
two main parties struggling to control the succession. According to the 
Tartkh-1 ‘alam-dra, those who favoured the Prince Igna'i] and succeeded in 
ending his 20-year incarceration and in bringing him to the capital, called 
themselves shahtsevan.1 

The ‘Alam-ara frequently uses the word shahtsevani, with the sense of 
‘loyalty to the Safavid dynasty ’, in expressions such as she‘ar-1 shahtsevans 
zaher sakhtan, szhar- shahisevani kardan, or just shāhisevan shudan, when 
individuals or groups make declarations of loyalty and submission to the 
Shah; the word dawatkhwahs appears to be almost a synonym. There are 
also references to appeals by the Shah to this loyalty: shàhtsevan kardan or 
farmudan, sala-yy shahtsevant. In 1926 Minorsky wrote: 

‘These ad hoc appeals played upon the religious sentiments of the adepts 

of the Safawi family (düdman, odjakh). The sovereigns of this dynasty not 

only traced their origins to the Shit tmams, but even claimed to be the 

incarnations of the latter.... The formula called of [sic] Shah-sewan thus 

recalled to political recalcitrants their obligations to their superiors '.!* 
In addition, the plural sh@htsevanan ‘ Shah-lovers ’ is used collectively, or with 
a collective noun: the ‘class’ (stk, tabaqa), or the ‘community’ (jama'at, 
jumla) of ' Shah-lovers'; to denote those among the Shah’s supporters who 
remain faithful, particularly in confrontations with the Ottoman (Sunni) Turks 
and with rebels among the Shah’s own people. Of the other Safavid chronicles 
dealing with the period up to and including Shah ‘Abbas I's reign, Jalal al-Din 
Munajjim Yazdi, his son Kamal Khan, and Arakel of Tabriz also use the term 
shāhisevan in a similar sense to the ‘Alam-drd, but much less frequently ; 
Qazi Ahmad Qumi, Hasan Rümlü, Shaykh Husayn Zahidi do not use the 
term.1? 

After a bloody reign of 18 months, Shah Isma'il II died in mysterious 
circumstances and was succeeded by his brother Sultan Muhammad Khuda- 
banda, a weak and ineffectual ruler who was faced with renewed Qizilbash 
rebellions. In order to deal with these internal dissensions and to be able to 


1 Iskandar Beg Munshi Turkmàn, Türikh-i 'ülam-ara-yi ‘Abbasi, ed. Iraj Afshar, Tehran, 
1334—6/1956—7, 119-20. This work will be cited as 'Alam-àrà. 

12 Minorsky, ' Shih-sewan ’, 207. 

13 Jalal al-Din Muhammad Munajjim Yazdi, Tarikh-1 ‘Abbasi, British Museum MS Add. 27241, 
n.d.; Kamal Khan ibn Jalal Munajjim, Zubdat al-tawarikh, Royal Asiatic Society MS P.56, 
dated 1088/1677; Vartabed Arakel de Tauriz, Livre d'histoires, transl. in M. Brosset, Collection 
d'historiens armeniens, 1, St. Petersburg, 1874, 267-618; Glassen, op. cit.; Hans Miller (ed. 
and tr.), Die Chronik Huldgat at-tawarih des Qazi Ahmad Qumt: der Abschnitt über Schah ‘Abbas I, 
Wiesbaden, 1964; Seddon, op. cit.; Shaykh Husayn ibn Abdal Z&hidi, Silsilat «i-nasab-i 
Safaviya, Iransch&hr ed., Berlin, 1924. 
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oppose invasions from the Uzbeks in the east and the Ottomans in the west, 
Sultàn Muhammad, according to the ‘Alam-dré, had vain recourse to the 
principle of * appealing to the shdhtsevandn °. For example, when in 992/1583-4 
Amir Khan Turkman, governor-general of Adharbayjan, was dismissed and 
imprisoned, the Takali and Turkman tribes revolted. The Shah, 

‘ having launched the [appeal of] sha&htsevan, commanded that all those of 

the Turkman tribe who were slaves and partisans of this family should 

rally to the palace.... When the Turkman tribe heard the appeal (sala) 
of shahisevant, they . . . rallied in their masses to the Shah’s palace gates and 

Joined the ranks of the shahisevanan, so that even Amir Khan sent his sons 

and brother lest they be excluded from the congregation (zumra) of the 

shahtsevanàn ' ^ 

The reference to Shah Isma‘il II's early supporters as shahisevanan is the 
first mention of the term, apart from two earlier references in the ‘dlam-ara 
to ‘loyalists’ in Baghdad: Sayyid Beg Kamüna in 1507-8, and the followers 
of Muhammad Khan Takalü in 1534-5 ; 15 as an earlier source for these events 19 
does not use the term, it may be supposed that Iskandar Munshi’s usage is 
anachronistic. I know of no record, in the ‘Alam-dra or elsawhere, of the 
‘principle’ of ‘appealing to shahisevant', earlier than the reign of Sultan 
Muhammad. 

However, it is not at all clear when the term shāhtsevanī was in fact first 
employed. Bellan, and Minorsky in a later work than his ‘ Shah-sewan ’ article, 
appear to equate Shahsevan with Qizilbash as referring in general to the tribes 
which supported the Safavid monarchs, though the ‘Alam-drd usage does not 
bear out this equation. Falsafi asserts that shahtsevami, loyalty to the Shah 
and devotion to him as head of the religious brotherhood, was a bond which 
united all the Qizilbash tribes from the time of Shah Ismail onwards, and 
Minorsky too, in 1955, dated shahtsevant to Isma‘il’s reign, and pointed out 
that to the Shi Siifis ‘Shah’ also signified ‘ ‘Ali’, and that the Qizilbash 
Shahsevans were thus a ‘ religious party ’ devoted to the Shah as their supreme 
head. Finally, Lockhart, following Minorsky, writes of Isma‘il I that ‘ When in 
times of crisis the Shah found himself in need of military aid, he would invoke 
the principle of shahtsevan ’.1” Unfortunately, none of these authors, in putting 
forward such interpretations of the term, gives any reference to contemporary 
sources, and it remains unlikely that the term was used earlier than Sultan 
Muhammad’s reign. 

Sultan Muhammad’s appeals to shahisevant had no lasting effect, and the 


14‘ dlam-Gra, 209—300. 

18 * Mlam-arà, 34, 68. 

16 Seddon, op. cit. 

17 L. L. Bellan, Chah ‘Abbas J, Paris, 1932, esp. introduction; Minorsky, T'adhkirai ul-mulük, 
30; Nasrul&h Falsafi, Zindagant-yi Shah ‘Abbds-+ avval, 1, Tehran, 1332/1953, 169 ff.; 
V. Minorsky, ' Persia: religion and history’, Iranica, Tehran, 1964, 252 (originally published in 
G. E. von Grunebaum (ed.), Unity and variety in Muslim civilization, Chicago, 1955, 183-201); 
Laurence Lockhart, The fall of the Safavi dynasty, Cambridge, 1958, 20. 
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tribes continued to disobey and to quarrel among themselves. Meanwhile, the 
Ottoman Turks invaded Adharbayjan and Georgia and in 1585 captured 
Tabriz. Two years later the Shah abdicated in favour of his 16-year-old son 
‘Abbas, a ‘brilliant, shrewd, and tireless leader who in the succeeding years 
managed not only to crush the Uzbeks and drive out the Ottomans, but also 
to tame the Qizilbash chiefs who had for so long controlled political and military 
affairs in Persia. 

In the first year of ‘Abbas’s reign (1588-9), some of the Qizilbash chiefs 
rebelled against the authority of his chief minister Murshid Quli Khan Ustajli. 
The Shah appealed to the shahtsevan, and the Qizilbash assembled en masse 
in front of the palace; the rebels began negotiations for forgiveness and 
reconciliation, but their proposals were rejected by Shah “Abbas, and a few 
days later they were rounded up and executed. As Minorsky notes, the ‘Alam- 
dra says nothing of the permanent effects of this appeal, adding only that the 
community (jamé‘at) of shahtsevanàn who came at the Shah’s call mounted 
guard until morning. The measure appears to have been successful, however, 
for ‘Abbas had little further trouble from the Qizilbash tribes. The many later 
references to shaAssevani during his reign are to scattered groups and individuals, 
often from outside the Qizilbash tribes, who declare their loyalty to the Shah 
_at one time or another. 

Shah ‘Abbas I deliberately cultivated his charismatic public image, but 
rather than rely entirely on the spiritual elements in his authority, he conducted 
a radical reorganization of his administration and armed forces.!? To counter 
the unruly Qizilbash nomad tribes, and particularly the gorcht praetorian 
guards, in about 1590 he promoted two new corps, the ghulàms or qullar 
‘slaves’, cavalry of Caucasian Christian origin, and the tufangcht, infantry 
musketeers drawn from various peoples, mamly ‘pure Iranian’ peasantry ; 
these forces were both paid by and devoted to the Shah himself. In addition 
he ruthlessly broke up, dispersed, resettled, and regrouped the Turkoman 
Qizilbash tribes, such as the Qajars, and diluted the power of their chiefs, who 
had formerly provided the bulk of the administrative bureaucracy, by appoint- 
ing his personal devotees from among the ghulams to the offices as they fell 
vacant, including the chiefships of some of the tribes. With this new-style 
army and administration, ‘Abbas acquired direct secular obedience to himself 
as ruler, and no longer depended on the indirect religious devotion of the 
Qizilbàsh to the dynasty. In Weberian terms, he compensated for the weak- 
nesses of the dynastic charisma by transforming it into personal charisma ; 
in the century after his death, his successors were unable to ‘ routinize’ his 
personal charisma, while the charisma of the Safavid house was no longer 
strong enough to rouse the people to duty. 


15! djam-ara, 382-3; Minorsky, ‘ Shah-sewan ’, 267. 

19 Seo Minorsky, T'adAkirai ul-mulük, 16-19, 80-6; L. Lockhart, ‘The Persian army in the 
Safavid period ', Der Islam, xxxiv, 1959, 89-98; K.-M. Rohrborn, Provinzen und Zentralgewall 
Persiens im 16. und 17. Jahrhunderten, Berlin, 1966, 31—7, 44—53. 
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According to some later histories, a major item of Shah ‘Abbas’s military 
reforms was the creation of a ‘tribe’ or militia called Shahsevan. The most 
well-known instance is the passage in Malcolm’s History of Persia : Shah ‘Abbas 

‘had been early compelled to repress the ambition of the principal chiefs 

of the Küzel-bash tribes, and had put several of them to death. He sought 

another defence against the effects of their turbulence, by forming a tribe 
of his own, which he styled Shah Sevund, or “ the king’s friends " ; and he 
invited men of all tribes to enrol themselves in a clan, which he considered 
as devoted to his family, and therefore distinguished by his peculiar favour 
and protection. Volunteers could not be wanting at such a call: and we 
have one instance of ten thousand men being registered by the name of 

Shah-Sevund in one day. This tribe, which became remarkable for its 

attachment to the Suffavean dynasty, still exists in Persia, though with 

dimmished numbers. It could once boast of more than a hundred thousand 

families '.20 
Fortunately we are able to identify Malcolm's sources for these remarks. First 
of all, he had read the ‘Alam-ara and must have been familiar with its use of 
the term shahtsevant ; secondly, he gives a specific reference for the registration 
of 10,000 men as Shahsevan: Kamal Khan’s Zubdat al-tawartkh, a chronicle 
which he frequently used for events under Shah ‘Abbas I; thirdly, his con- 
ception of the formation of a special tribe probably derives from Krusinski's 
account, written nearly 100 years before his own, but still a century after the 
supposed event. 

Kamal Khan twice uses the term shdhtsevan, both cases echoing the 
'Alam-àrà's usage. The passage to which Malcolm refers runs as follows. 

' News came of the impending arrival of 10,000 Jalalis under the leadership 

of Muhammad Pasha, who had become shāhisevan. It was accordingly 

arranged that Mirza Hatam Beg I‘timad al-Dawla should go to Tabriz and 
allot them winter quarters, and 12,000 tumans, 12,000 kharvàr of grain, and 

12,000 sheep were set aside for them. After winter quarters had been 

allotted to these people (jama‘at), the I‘timad al-Dawla came to Isfahan 

to the Shah’s presence, with Muhammad Pasha and 300 of their notables. 

In the year 1017 [1608-9] .. . they gave the Jalalis permission to depart, so 

that whoever so desired might go to his own country ....’ 21 
The ' Alam-àrà reports the same incidents, in much greater detail. It is difficult 
to see why Malcolm singled them out as evidence for recruitment to a ‘ tribe’ 
of Shahsevan, when there are so many other such instances in the ‘Alam-dra ; 
though, as I shall show, none of them is any more convincing as evidence for 
the origin of the Shahsevan tribes. 

Krusinski in fact wrote of the Shahsevan as the name not of a tribe, but 
of a reserve militia, not necessarily of tribal origins or organization : 


3? Malcolm, op. cit., 556. 
71 Kamal Khan, op. cit., fol. 89 a-b. 
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‘Il y avoit une autre milice dans le Royaume, établie par Schah-Abas.... 
Ceux qui la composoient s'appellotent Schah-Seven, c'est à dire, affectionés au 
Ror. C'etoient des personnes de la Noblesse à qui Schah-Abas avoit distribué 
des terres, à condition de servir avec un certain nombre de leurs Vassaux, 


quand ils seroient mandés ... cette milice ... alloit & trois cens mille 
hommes, et ... dans un besoin subit et pressant fournissoit une ressource 
sûre '.3? 


Though Krusinski’s source for this is not known, the account of the distribution 
of military fiefs fits the descriptions by Chardin and others of the military 
organization of the Safavid state; but neither in the 'Alam-ürà nor in the 
accounts of European travellers earlier than Krusinski is this ‘ reserve militia ’ 
called by the name of Shahsevan. There are, however, references to soldiers 
by this name; for example, when Evliya Chelebi was in Baki in 1647 he 
observed: ‘ This place being a frontier fortress opposed to Russia is garrisoned 
with excellent troops called Shahseven and Dizchoken (who love the Shah and 
bend their knees before him) '.?? 

If, as Malcolm states, Shah ‘Abbas created a ‘tribe ', a8 opposed to a militia, 
called Shahsevan, one would surely expect to find some contemporary references, 
if not to a ‘clan’ (i, tà'ifa, oymaq) of Shahsevan, at least to people bearing 
this tribal name. There are references in the ' Alam-àrà—examples have 
already been given—to the ‘class’ (fabaga), or ' community’ (jama‘at) of 
shahssevanan, words often used of groups otherwise referred to as ‘ tribes’ or 
‘clans’, but not once, there or elsewhere, is there a reference to a ‘tribe’ or 
‘clan’ of shahtsevandn. I have found only one individual in the ‘dlam-ara 
bearing the name Sh&hsevan: Muhibb ‘Ali Beg Shahisevan Sh&mlü. All other 
persons or groups which have ‘ become Shahsevan’ are later referred to under 
their own former tribal name; if of Qizilbash origin, they continue to be 
included in the ranks of the Qizilbash. Shahtsevan is used as an epithet for both 
Qizilbash tribal names, as with Muhibb ‘Ali Beg Shimla, and groups of gorchis.*4 
One must conclude, on this evidence, that the Shahsevan were not a tribe or 
militia created as the opposite of the Qizilbash, or of the gorcht guards in 
particular. 

Whatever the reason, there was no further trouble from the Qizilbash in 
Shah “Abbas I's reign, and ‘appeals to the feelings of the shahiseivani, so 


22 Père Tadeusz Juda Krusmnski, S.J., Histoire de la dernière revolution de Perse, 11, Paris, 
1728, 160-1; this is a recension by Pére J. A. du Cerceau of Bechon’s translation of Pére 
Krusinski's memoirs. An anonymous English translation, The history of the revolution of Persia: 
taken from the memoirs of Father Krusinski, x, London, 1728, 80-1, omits the words emphasized 
above, L.-A. de La Mamye de Clairac, Histoire de Perse depuis le commencement de ce siècle, I, 
Paris, 1750, 317, paraphrases the passage; Jonas Hanway, An historical account . . . the revolutions 
of Persia, rnt, London, 1753, 136-7, translates La Mamye de Clairao without acknowledgement. 

* Evliya Chelebi (Evliya Efendi), Narrative of travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa in the 
seventeenth century, tr. from the Turkish by Ritter Joseph von Hammer, 1t, London, 1850, 162. 

* * Alam-àra, 813, 1049; Muhammad T&hir Vahid Qazvinl, ‘Abbas-nama, ed. Ibrahim Dihqàn, 
Arak, 1320/1961, 109. 
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common under Shah Tahmasp [sic], are hardly ever heard of under the later 
Safavis ’.25 The final appeal occurred in the last years of the dynasty, when 
it had quite lost the ability to rouse the people to religious adherence. In 1722 
Shah Sultan Husayn was besieged by the Afghans in Isfahan ; his son Tahmasp 
Mirza escaped, having been declared successor, and from Qazvin tried to raise 
an army for the relief of the capital. Krusinski relates his desultory efforts, 
such as his appeal to the Shahsevan militia, which could have been of great 
help to him if it had not been quite neglected in recent reigns, particularly that 
of Sultàn Husayn. Having not been called on for years to fulfil the obhgations 
attached to their land grants, these Shahsevan had come to look on them as 
private property, and through lack of use the military potential of this * militia ` 
was reduced to nothing. As a result, scarcely any of the nobles recognized their 
duty to respond to the appeal, most of them declaring that they were obliged 
to march only in a general expedition led by the Shah himself. A small number 
of peasants were duly despatched, ill-paid and ill-equipped, but they returned 
home in disorder before covering half their journey.” 

There is no information, however, as to the location of these people and 
their lands; though we do know that tribespeople called Shahsevan were in 
north-east Adharbayjan over half a century earlier than this appeal. 

In summary, four separate features of Shah ‘Abbas’s policy appear to have 
given rise to Malcolm’s mistaken account of the creation of the Shahsevan 
tribe. 

(i) The promotion of regular troops personally attached to the Shah, 
especially the Caucasian quilàr cavalry, to counter the military strength of the 
state-paid praetorian guards, the gorcht, drawn from the Qizilbash tribes. 

(ii) The practice of breaking up, dispersing, regrouping, and resettling the 
various tribes. 

(iii) The policy referred to by Iskandar Munshi in the ‘Alam-Grd, of appeals 
to shühtsevami, as a means of breaking the influence of rebellious Qizilbash 
tribal chiefs. 

(iv) The practice of paying both regular troops and the provincial reserve 
militia with land assignments, with their attendant obligations of service. 

Krusinki, referring primarily to (iv), attaches the name Shahsevan to the 
holders of land assignments, though it is not clear why he should have done so. 
Malcolm appears to have confused all four features of the policy. In fact, some 
of the groups that later came to be known as the Shahsevan tribes probably 
acquired the name as a result of a fifth feature of ‘Abbas’s policy: the applica- 
tion of the term shàhtsevan, as a kind of category or title, to those who either 
surrendered to the Shah’s forces or immigrated to his territory. Most groups 
which acquired this title did not retain it long, but preserved their own tribal 


35 Minorsky, Tadhkirat ul-mulik, 12. On Minorsky’s own evidence, his ‘Shah Tahmasp ' 
should read ‘ Sultin Muhammad Khud&banda '. 
36 Krusmski, op. cit., 160-2. 
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names. There is no evidence for the formation of a single composite tribe by 
the name of Shahsevan in Shah ‘Abbas’s time, but as a result of the second 
feature of his policy, certain distinct geographical areas now contained fragments 
of various tribes; in at least one case, that of north-east Adharbayjan, these 
fragments eventually came to unite into a confederation, under the only name 
which they had in common: the title ' Shahsevan ’ which they had acquired 
in Shah ‘Abbas’s time. 

Before discussing the documentary evidence linking the name Shahsevan 
with north-east Adharbayjan, I shall outline the traditions of the present 
Shahsevan tribes of that region, which emphasize their heterogeneous origins 
but are not fully consistent with Malcolm’s account. 


Shahsevan traditions 

Three versions of the traditions of the Shihsevan tribes of north-east 
Adharbayjan were published in the late nineteenth century. The first was 
written by I. A. Ogranovich in 1870, soon after his appointment as Russian 
Frontier Commissar for the Sháhsevan at Belasuvar. The second, published 
by the naturalist G. Radde, derives from a manuscript sent by Ogranovich to 
Radde in 1884. The third was published by V. Markov, Russian political 
agent, in 1890.37 

All three versions agree that the origin of the Sh&hsevan was as follows: 
a certain Yunsur Pasha from Anatolia brought his nomadic tribes to Persia, 
and asked the Shah for permission to stay. The Shah graciously acceded to his 
request, gave the tribes the name of Shahsevan, and directed Yunsur Pasha 
to go and choose himself a suitable area for winter and summer quarters. After 
much wandering around the country, Yunsur Pasha’s choice fell on the Ardabil 
province, including the Savalin mountains and the Mughan plains, and that is 


I. A. Ogranovich, ‘Svedeniya o Shakhsevenakh’, Kavkazskw; Kalendar na 1871 god, 
pt. 2, Tiflis, 1870, 68-84; Gustav Radde, Reisen an der persisch-russischen Grenze. Talysch und 
seine Bewohner, Leipzig, 1886; V. Markov, ‘Shakhseveni na Mugani. Istoriko-etnograficheskiy 
ocherk ', Zap. Kavk. Otd. Russk. Geogr. Obshch., xax, 1, 1890, 1-62. At this time the tribes were 
extremely turbulent, being notorious for their raiding activities across the Russian frontier, 
but they were still nominally within the control of two hereditary paramount chiefs (elbejt). 
Unfortunately none of the authors indicates the tribal affiliations of his sources, but more than 
likely they were from the ruling elbegi families or their collaterals, the beğzada. Markov’s main 
source appears to be a report compiled in 1879 by E. Krebel, Russian Consul-General in Tabriz 
at the time. Passages in Markov’s account are identical with passages in Radde’s, so we may 
assume that the latter’s manuscript was also a copy of Krebel's report. There are, aa will be 
shown, discrepancies between Radde’s and Markov’s versions of the traditions, and these may 
well be explained by revisions or annotations in either copy of Krebel’s report, by either 
Ogranovich, Radde, or Markov, all of whom had first-hand acquaintance with the Shahsevan. 
However, to judge fiom their accounts, none of the authors were familiar with any Oriental 
sources, and their knowledge of Persian history was rudimentary. Without knowing the identity 
of the formants, we cannot establish any relationship between discrepancies ın the recorded 
traditions and differing claims to status on the part of different tribal groups; however, the 
general features of these traditions throw considerable light on Shahsevan politico-economic 
organization in the nineteenth century. 
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where he settled, with his followers to the number of 3,300 tents. Radde and 
Markov agree that this occurred in the time of Shah “Abbas I.*8 

The versions vary considerably as to the names of the tribes which came 
over with Yunsur Pasha, and those which are descended from him. 

Ogranovich states that Yunsur Pasha lived at Khoy, ' near lake Urmiya’, 
where he eventually died, leaving six sons: Kodzha,*® Bendali, Polat, Damirchi, 
Sarukhan, Novruzali—who split up, each having a tribal group or ‘clan’ 
named after him, with a total of 3,300 tents. Later, offshoots separated from 
each ‘clan’, though remaining dependent on their original ' clan ' : 

Kodzhabeglu: Muratly, Udulu, Khalfeli 

Bendalibeglu: Alibababeglu, Beybaglu, Khalefli 

Polatlu: Shikhli, Abubegli, Kuzatlu, Yurtchi, Dursun-Khadzhali, Tekle 
(2 parts), Ekeli 

Damirchalu: Inally, Khadzhi-Khadzhaly, Arably 

Sarukhanbeglu: Edzhirli, Milli-Khalfeli, Balabegli, Bekdili, Khomunny, 
Zerger 

Novruzalibeglu: Geikli, Pir-Eyvatlu 
The following groups, Ogranovich adds, also came out of Turkev and other 
places at various times and joined the Shahsevan: Gyalysh, Sarvanny, 
Gilovdarry, Talysh-Mikeylyu, Kagremanbegl (bineler), Muganny-Geydar, 
Irzabegh, Dzhagan-khanumlu, Beybaglu, Geymutchi. 

Radde and Markov agree that on arrival some groups separated from 
Yunsur’s tribe and went, with the Shah’s permission, to Khurasan, where they 
still lived. After Yunsur’s death the Shahsevan broke up into smaller groups, 
the heirs dividing not only the property of their father but also his authority 
over the nomads. 

According to Radde, Yunsur Pasha had six sons, for whom he gives the 
same names as Ogranovich, though in a different order. From them six tribes 
descend : 

Saru-Chan-Beklinzen 9? 

Bend-Ali-Beklinzen: from Bend-Ali’s three sons three further tribes 
descend: Mer-Ali-Beklinzen, Kekili-Kasym-Beklinzen, Ali-Baba-Bek- 
linzen 

Kodshaga-bekly 


28 Ogranovioh gave the time of this immigration as early in the reign of Fath ‘Ali Shah, 
about 1216/1801-2. His editor pointed out that the immediately preceding article in the same 
issue of Kavkazskw Kalendar, N. von Seidlitz, ‘ Etnograficheskiy ocherk Bakinskov gubernu ’, 50, 
quoted an account of the Sháhsevan in Mughün as early as 1728, when they became Russian 
subjects for a few years: P. G. Butkov, Materialy dlya novoy istorii Kavkaza s 1722 po 1803 god, 1, 
St. Petersburg, 1869, 92. 

?*? Tn the following I reproduce transliterations of names (except for Yunsur Pasha) employed 
by the authors, Ogranovioh and Markov in Russian, Radde in German. 

30 Radde gives the Germanized Russian ending -linzen for those tribes wintering at the time 
in Russian territory. 
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Polat-Beklinzen 

Damir-Beklinzen 

Nowrus-Ali-Beklinzen 
One of the most influential Shahsevan chiefs who came with Yunsur Pasha to 
Persia was Kurt-Bek, who had three sons, after one of whom the Kusat- 
Beklinzen were named. From Kurt-Bek’s tribe other sub-groups separated and 
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Map 2 Sketch-map of north-east Adharbayjan. 
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migrated to Arak (sc. Persian ‘Iraq); two other tribes came over from Turkey 
in Yunsur’s time, Inally and Bekdilly; finally the tribes Risa-Beklinzen, 
Sariwanly, and Hemiitschy came to Persia. The sub-groups which left Kurt- 
Bek, and divisions of the Inally and Bekdilly, are given as follows : 
Kurt-Bek’s group:  Talysch-Mikaily, Chalifely, Muganlinzen, Uduly, 
Muradly, Serger, etc. 
Inaly: Pir-Eiwatly, Kelasch, Kurt-Abasly, Heikly, Jurtschy, Dursun- 
Chodschaly. 
Bekdilly: Adshirly, Hadshi-Chodschaly, Eddi-Uimak, Arably, Tschachirly, 
Kubadly. 

In Markov's version, Yunsur Pasha had three grandsons, from whom came 
the following tribes : 

Sarukhan-beklintsy 

Beyd-ali-beklintsy: which divided further into four tribes, named after 

Beyd-Ali-bek’s sons: Mest-ali-beklintsy, Kara-kasumlintsy, Ali-baba- 
beklintsy, Nauruz-ali-beklintsy 

Kodzha-beklintsy 
Kurt-bek in this version also had three sons, from whom came the following 
tribes: Palatlintsy from Palat-bek; Damirchalintsy from  Damir-bek ; 
Kuzatlintsy from Kuzat-bek. Markov gives listings identical to Radde's of the 
six tribes which left Kurt-bek’s tribe, to go and live on the Araks (the river 
Aras), and of the clans of the Inallu and Bekdillu and of the other three 
tribes which came from Turkey at the same time as Yunsur Pasha. 

Finally Radde and Markov give different versions of the genealogies of thc 
Shahsevan elbefis. In Radde’s account the elbejts are descended from Yunsur 
Pasha’s brother Allach-Kuli-Pascha (also mentioned by Ogranovich), whose 
two sons were Bedyr-Chan-Pascha and Nasar-Ali-Chan. The latter, and. 
Bedyr-Chan’s son Kutschik-Chan, divided the Shahsevan between them and 
quarrelled for a long time, until Kutschik-Chan’s son Ata-Chan drove Nasar- 
Ali-Chan and his grandson and their followers out of Mishkin; they settled in 
the Ardabil district, and from that time dates the present (1884) cleavage of 
the nomadic Shahsevan into the Mishkin and Ardabil branches, each of which 
has its own chief. Ata-Chan was succeeded as Mishkin chief by his son Fersi- 
Chan, while the Ardabil chief Nasar-Ali-Chan was succeeded in turn by his two 
great-grandsons, Rustem-Chan and Dschafar-Chan. Radde gives genealogical 
diagrams of the descendants of Yunsur Pasha and his brother. 

In Markov’s account, the elbejts are descended from Yunsur Pasha himself, 
through his grandson Sarukhan-bek. One of his descendants was Bedir-khan, 
whose sons Kyuchuk-khan and Nazar-Ali-khan divided the Shahsevan between 
them. Ata-khan, son of Kyuchuk-khan, drove Nazar-Ali-khan’s grandson, 
also called Nazar-Ali-khan, out of Mishkin, etc. The differences between these 
two versions can best be illustrated by the accompanying diagram. 


31 Seo p. 338, n. 39. 
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Shahsevan elbefs genealogres 
(a) Radde 
Yunsur Pasha Allah ois Pasha 
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| 
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| — e —M 
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(b) Markov Yunsur Pasha 
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| 
| | | 
| Mast ‘All Qara Qasim ‘Ali Babi — Naurüz ‘Ali 
| | | | 
| saaa 
Badr Khān (begzada tribes) 
New 
| | 
Küchik Khan Nazar ‘AI? 
-| 


‘Ata 1 

Farzi I chin Nazar “Ali Qurt Beg 
y — yn | 
(Mishkin (Ardabil | | | 
elbeğis) elbegis) Polat Damir Beg Quzit Beg 


The elbegts lost control around the turn of the century, and members of their 
family dispersed into various settlements in the region and elsewhere. Further 
versions of their traditions have been recorded from scions of the old dynasty. 
Probably from such a source is the following passage quoted by Balayan : 

* The Shahsevan tribes formed in two branches: one came to Mughan from 

Urmiya in the sixteenth century during Shah ‘Abbas I's reign, and the 

other from [Persian 'Iràq]. The one from Urmiya was that of Bendali-Bek, 

and his sons Yunsur-khan, Sari-khan, and Kechi-khan ’. 
Husayn Baybirdi, a retired colonel in the Persian army, and from an old 


31 M, Mehti Tairov and P. A. Pavlenko, Shakhseveniya, ed. F. M. Isayeva, Baku, 1922, 1; 
quoted by B. P. Balayan, art. cit., 345. Balayan does not quote any further, and I do not know 
what the authors report of the other branch, from ‘Iraq. Another source mentioned by Balayan 
is Ya. F. Shkinskiy and P. I. Averyanov, Otchet o poyezdke po severnomu Azerbaydzhanu v kontse 
1899 g., Tiflis, 1900. . 
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family of Arasbaran, a district bordering Shahsevan territory on the east. 
writes : 
‘The Shahsevans connected with the Arasbaran sphere are one part of the 
descendants of Kan‘an Beg and Sari Khan Beg Afshar. From the time of 
Nadir Shah Afshar the leadership and *#khant-ship of all the Shahsevan was 
with the family of 'Ata-ullah Khan Sarikhanbegli, who was Afshar by 
origin... all Mishkin and Mughàn were under his command, and the tribe of 
Qojabeglü is named after his brother Qoja Beg. In the same way the tribes 
Jilaudàrlü and Sarvanli were his grooms and camel-herders, and the rest 
were servants, workers, chattels, and subjects.. .’.*8 
In December 1965 I talked with another retired army officer who had on 
& number of occasions been closely involved with Shahsevan affairs. He recorded 
for me a detailed story, of which the following is a summary : 
‘The Shahsevan elbeğis and their cousins the bejzada tribes Qojabeglü with 
‘Tsabegli, Mast‘alibegli, Rizabeglü, Sarikhanbegli, Balabegli, are descended 
from one Amir Aslan, who lived with his tribe in the district of Sari Qàmish 
in eastern Anatolia in about 1500. They were Shi'i Muslims, and when 
Sultan Salim began his persecution of the Shi‘Is they decided to flee from 
Turkey and take refuge in Persian territory. They fought their way across 
the frontier, reached Diyarbakr and delivered themselves into the pro- 
tection of the Safavid governor, Sultan Muhammad Ustajli,™ one of the 
Afshar chiefs [sic]. According to the Shah’s instructions, the tribe was 
moved into the interior of Adharbayjan and granted winter pastures around 
Lake Urmiya and summer pastures on the Sahand mountains. Meanwhile 
Sultan Salim invaded Adharbayjan. At the battle of Chaldiran (1514), in 
which Shah Isma‘il’s Qizilbash forces were outarmed, outnumbered, and 
heavily defeated, Amir Aslàn's men fought valiantly and barely three or 
four of them survived. Shah Isma‘il appreciated their valour and loyalty, 
and when the tribe had once more grown numerous, and there was no 
longer any room in the Urmiya region, they were sent to north-east 
Adharbayjan, and given the Mughan plains and the Khurüzlü hills (which 
were then areas of lush grazing) as winter and summer pastures. Towards 
the end of the century, when Shah ‘Abbas had trouble with the Qizilbash 
tribes, he called on Amir Áslàn's people, on whom he knew he could rely, 
and formed them into a new tribe called Shahsevan, to counteract the 
Qizilbash. The most notable descendant of Amir Aslan was ‘Ata Khan. 
after whom the elbeft dynasty became known as ‘Atakhanli, and also as 
Sarvanlar “ camel-drivers ", presumably because they had hired out camels 
along the old Silk Road from Trabzon to Zahidan [stc], which their original 
habitat of Sari Qamish straddled ’. 


33 Husayn Báyburdi, Tarskh-s Arasbardn, Tehran, 1341/1962, 102. 

34 Khan Muhammad Usta]lü, Shih Isma‘il’s brother-in-law. 

35 Their protector Khan Muhammad, one of the Shah’s generals, was himself killed in the 
battle; see Sarwar, op. cit., 53. 
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I did not ask my informant’s sources, but I suspect the story to be the 
product of his reading of Persian history and of traditions he heard from the 
late Amir Aslan, chief of the ‘Isali, an offshoot of the Qojabeglü tribe. I talked 
with Amir Aslan’s son in September 1966, when he gave me a genealogy going 
back to Shah Quli Beg, but an account similar to the above of the ancestor’s 
arrival in Persia, participation in the battle of Chaldiran, eto. 

Khan Aga of Sarvanlar lives in the village of that name not far from 
Mishkinshahr. In Mughan in December 1965 he told me that he is the paternal 
grandson of the last Mishkin elbeji, ‘Ali Quli Khan, grandson of the famous 
‘Ata Khan, son of Mahmüd Khan, son of Küchik Khan, son of Buyuk Khan, 
son of Yunsur Pasha, son of Shah Quli Pasha, who was an important man in 
Turkey, a Sunni Muslim. Under the early Safavids he came with his people 
into Persia, was converted to Shi‘ism, and sent by the Shah to watch the 
marches in the region of Mughàn and Mishkin. The tribes of 'Atàkhànlü/ 
Sarvanlar, Qojabeglü, Balabegli, Sarikhanbeglt, and 's&beglü are cousins, 
descendants of Shah Quli Pasha. The latter, said Khan Aga, died in Ardabil 
and was buried in the precincts of the Safavid shrine. I visited the shrine 
shortly after and was directed by the gate-keeper to a gravestone plaque 
located under the outer gateway, bearing the inscription, ‘ The tomb of Abū 
’1-Qasim Beg son of Shah Quli Beg’ (margad-+ Abu 'l-Qàsym Beg bin Shah Qul 
Beg). The gate-keeper assured me that Shah Quli Beg was the ancestor of the 
famous Qojabegli tribe, but he knew no more about him or about the history 
of the Shahsevan. There are documents in the shrine library, he said, which 
might reveal more about Shah Quli; but I did not have the necessary authoriza- 
tion to consult them. 

I have found no reference to an Amir Aslan immigrant from Anatolia in 
the early sixteenth century, nor among the Safavid army at Chaldiran, though 
an Amir Aslan Afshar was prominent later on.?9 

All versions so far have probably originated with members of the old 
ruling elbefi dynasty or its offshoots. The most consistent element in the 


3¢ For instance, among IsmA‘il II's supporters, who according to the ‘Alam-ard called them- 
selves shdAtsevan; see above, p. 325. Note also my informant’s reference to Khin Muhammad 
UstAjlü as an Afshar chief; Ustajli is usually reckoned a olan of the Shamli tribe by origin; 
in any case, we shall have reason to connect both Afshar and Shàmlü with the Sháhsevan. As for 
Shah Quli Beg, this name is among the commonest for the Qirilbàeh chiefs, and there is no 
reason to connect any particular one of those mentioned in the sources with the presumed 
Sh&hsevan ancestor. lt is probably not a significant comoidence that names figuring in the 
traditions often have the same literal meaning, e.g. Shah Quli ' slave of the Shah’ or ‘ of ‘All’; 
Band ‘Ali ‘ slave of ‘Alf’; Allah Quli ‘ slave of God’. 

37 I was told by the chief of Geyiklü, a large tribe which did not olarm common descent with 
the former elbegis, that in Shih 'Abbas's time three brothers came to Persia: the eldest, Qoja 
Beg, was the ancestor of the Mughán Shahsevan chiefs; the second, Yunsur Pasha, was the 
ancestor of the tribes of Qarádügh ; the third, ‘Ali Mardin, went south and founded the QashqA'i 
confederation in Fars. I was also told of the existence of a MS history of the Shahsevan, in 
Ottoman Turkish, a copy of which was promised me on several occasions; however, I was not 
fortunate enough to be allowed to examine this elusive work, and am not even convinced of ite 
existence. 
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stories appears to be the association of the ancestors either with the Afshar 
tribe or with the district of Urmiya, which in fact became the domain of the 
Imanli branch of the Afshar tribe after their arrival there at the end of the 
sixteenth century.** The evidence from tradition, that the nineteenth-century 
Shahsevan elbegts were of Afshar origins, seems overwhelming ; I shall examine 
other evidence for this below.*® 

Apart from the former ‘ noble’ (elbeğè and begzada) tribes, many others of 
the present Shahsevan tribes of north-east Adharbayjan believe that their 
ancestors came from Rim and/or Sham, but nobody claims common descent 
or a unitary origin for all of them. Several tribes have preserved traditions of 
origin separate from the ‘ nobles’, and the names of others indicate different 
provenance for them too. Thus the Mughànlü tribe, traditionally large. 
rich, and peaceable and somewhat different in character from other Shahsevan 
groups, is said by some to have come to the region from an original homeland 
in Baki or Shirvan. According to Tairov and Pavlenko, ‘ The Mughanli tribe 
came earlier than all the other tribes from [Persian ‘Iraq] and took qishlāqs in 
Mughan along the Aras, and received their name in this way '.! There are 
references to Mughani in 1570 and again in 1623,42 long before the Shahsevan 
are first heard of in Mughàn. Then in eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century 


35 B. Nilu&ne, ‘Les Afšārs’, 73, 105; V. Minorsky, ‘ Urmiya’, EI, 1v, 2, 1934, 1034; 
F. Bumer, Oğuzlar, 284. 

33 The Qurt Beg group mentioned in both Radde’s and Markov’s accounts (see above) may 
also be of Afshar ongms. Sumer mentions no Turkoman tribal group called Qurtbeglü, but 
one group called Kutbegili, an Afshar clan in south-east Anatoha in the fifteenth century ; 
nothing 18 known of ther later fate, but perhaps they came to Persia with the Imanli Afshars 
and the In&lla, with both of whom they are associated; Sümer, op. cit., 263, 268. In recent 
years there has been a large tribe of Qurtbeglü Shihsevan in the Khamsa region. That they 
may be the descendants of Radde’s and Markov’s Qurt Beg group is indicated by the dis- 
crepancies in the two accounts: Markov states that certain groups separated from Qurt Beg's 
tribe and went to live on the Aras river, while Radde gives their destination as ‘ Arak ', so. 'Iráq-i 
‘Ajam, a large area of western Persia sometimes taken to include the Khamsa region. Movement 
to the Aras would not have meant much of a separation from Qurt Beg’s tribe, 1f the latter was 
with Yunsur Pāshā ın Mughán, which is after all bounded by the Aras; and would thus hardly 
warrant special mention. For this reason, Radde's ‘ Arak’ seems more likely, except for the 
fact that the tribes which both sources list as having left Qurt Beg—Talish Mika'illu, Khalifala, 
Mughànlü, Udulu, Murádlü, Zargar—are all now found among the Shühsevan of Mughàn; 
i.e. they at any rate did not move to ‘Iraq. The puzzle remains. 

10 The forty or so ‘commoner’ tribes are generally social units of some continuity, but in 
few of them do all the component sections claim common descent or origin, and there is some- 
times documentary evidence for their heterogeneity. The ‘noble’ tribes themselves include 
subordinate sections of different origins. 

41 Tairov and Pavlenko, op. cit., quoted ın Balayan, art. ort., 369 

42I am grateful to Mr. A. H. Morton for the information that a vagfnéma concerning pro- 
perties ın Mishkin and Mughàn belonging to one Malik Mirz& Beg 1bn Sayfol Beg Mughani, is 
copied in the Sarih al-milk, original dated 977/1670, Tehran National Library MS fa’ 2734, 
pp. 194-5. The orginal document, badly damaged, 18 in the chini-khána of the Ardabil shrine, 
No. 403 in Mr. Morton’s inventory. Travelling through the Mughin steppe south of the Kur 
in 1623, K. F. Kotov met nomads called Mugh&ni living ın felt tents, see Khozheniye kupisa 
Fedota Kotova v Persiyu, ed. A. A. Kuznetsov, Moscow, 1058, 36, 73. 
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sources Mughanlii are mentioned as neighbours of but separate from the 
Shahsevan, and possibly of Kurdish origins.*? 

One other group of tribes, the Yeddi-Oymaq/Begdilü complex, has traditions 
of common origin. The chief of the Begdilü, now a villager in Mughan, told 
me that there was once a tribe Yeddi-Oymàq, composed (as its name indicates) 
of ' seven clans’, which he listed as Begdilü, Homunlü, Ayvatli, Hajji-Khojalt, 
Gaballü, Inalli, ‘Arabli; all of these are now Shahsevan tribes, though he 
knew nothing further of their origins. Several nineteenth-century sources 
mention the Begdilü in north-east Adharbayjan, together with but distinct 
from the Shahsevan,“ while other groups of this name have long been found 
in various parts of Persia. One of the original Ghuzz Turkoman tribes was 
Begdilü, which arrived by the fourteenth century in Syria and Anatolia, where 
large sections of them have remained ever since. A branch came thence to 
Persia as part of the composite Qizilbash tribe of Shamlü, and provided many 
important Safavid administrators, particularly under Shah “Abbas I. In the 
‘Alam-Grd, among numerous references to Begdilü personages, we learn that 
one of the Shamli notables, 

‘Gundoghmush Sultan Bekdilü, who lived in Tà'ük of Kirkük, with his 

followers, having in [Shah ‘Abbas’s] first campaign to Baghdad [1623] 

become Shahsevan, presented himself to the Shah, received the rank of 

Sultan, and has various assignments in the lands of Adharbayjan '.*9 
There is, however, no tradition or other evidence to connect this individual, or 
any of those mentioned in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,*’ with the 
present Begdilü tribe among the Shahsevan of north-east Adharbayjan. 

Apart from the Begdilü, a number of other Qizilbash tribal names are 
found among the Shahsevan: Inalli, Ajirli, Takla/Takileh/Takali, and 
Dilagarda/Dilagadar(li) which may be identified with the Turkoman Dulqadir/ 
Dhü'lqadr. I was unable to consult members of any of these except Ajpirlü, 
which appears however to have preserved no distinctive traditions other than 
possible membership of the Yeddi-Oymaq group. The Inallü, Ajirlü, and 
Begdilü were sections of the great composite Qizilbash tribe of Shamlü. In 
Markov’s and Radde’s versions of the traditions it is from the lnàllü and 

43 See below, p. 352. Like the Mughanli, the Ar&llü/Alarlü tribe too has only just been 
accepted into the number of the Sh&hsevan ; they preserve traditions of comparative autochthony 
in the Ujàárüd-T&lish region. The LArfli are based on the village of LAri/Lürüd, aa the Khiaulü 
are on Khíau/Mishkinshahr. Yirtchi are said to have had a special role choosing Nadir Shah’s 
camp-site (yurt), v. Radde, op. oit., 442, but of. Markov, art. oit., 13. Others of the present 
tribes (Khusraulü, Ja'farlü) have plausible stories of comparatively recent advent to the region. 
The names of others (Shaykhli, Sayyidler, ‘Arabli, Qurtlar, Tàlish-Mik&'illa) suggest separate, 
non-Turkio origins, though these may well have been in the Sh&hsevan confederation since its 
formation. 

“1 A. Dupré, Voyages en Perse fait dans les années 1807, 1808, ef 1809, 11, Paris, 1818, 461; 
Sir Harford Jones Brydges, The dynasty of the Kajars, London, 1833, 389; Lady (M. L.) Sheil, 
Glimpses of hfe and manners in Perra, London, 1856, 346. 

15 Sumer, Oğuzlar, esp. 202—304. 

48 ‘dlam-ara, 1085. 

47 Sumer, Oğuzlar, 302-4. 
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Begdilü (including Ajirli) tribes that most of the non-chiefly Shahsevan tribes 
are descended; they do not mention the Shamlü, which is not surprising, 
since like many of the Qizilbash tribes Shàmlü disintegrated in the eighteenth 
century into its component parts.*® 

The evidence from the traditions indicates that most of the present Shah- 
sevan tribes originated in Anatolia and that they arrived in Persia in association 
with, if not as part of, certain of the Qizilbash tribes, especially the Afshar and 
Shamlü. It is now in place to examine the literary evidence concerning the 
tribal population of north-east Adharbayjan and the first appearances in that 
region either of groups explicitly called Shahsevan, or of the various Qizilbash 
and other names mentioned above. 


North-east Adharbayjan under the Safavids 

Eastern Transcaucasia has always offered a highly favourable environment 
for both pastoral and agricultural activities. High mountains, with abundant 
summer pasturages, command the vast and fertile Shirvan, Qarabagh, and 
Mughan plains of the lower Aras and Kur rivers, which at once provide corre- 
spondingly extensive winter grazing and invite the construction of large-scale 
irrigation works. The plains were a favourite wintering place of conquerors, 
while not surprisingly the whole area was long the object of intense struggle 
between powerful nations. The Safavids gained control at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, but had difficulty keeping it from the Russians and various 
Caucasian powers, and when the dynasty crumbled in the early eighteenth 
century, the area was divided briefly between the Ottomans and Russians. It 
was the latter who eventually, after a further 80 years of Persian hegemony, 
annexed most of the area for good. 

It is also a natural cross-roads, and trade and travel between Russia and 
Persia and between Anatolia and Central Asia passed through or close by. 
From Safavid times, travellers and merchants from Europe commonly journeyed 
overland through Russia and took ship on the Caspian, to land at Shirvan and 
halt awhile at the growing trading centre of Shamakhi, before crossing the Kur 
at the Javat bridge and passing via Mughàn and Ardabil into central Persia, 
and beyond to India. 

Of the several excellent pastoral nomad habitats which centre on this area, 
the only one still left in Persian territory is the region I have termed north-east 
Adharbayjan, from the Mughan steppe to the mountains of Savalan, Buzgüsh, 
and Baghrau. While the other plains fell within the provinces of Qarabagh and 
Shirvan, the Mughan steppe south of the Aras and Kur rivers seems to have 
been regularly part of the Adharbayjan province. It is not clear, however, 


48 Some of the Shimli, at least, became part of the Afshfir tribe by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century; A. K. 8. Lambton, ‘ Slat’, EI, second ed., m, 1102. A century later James 
Morier reports that one of the two Afshar clans was Sh&mlü ; ' Some account of the iliydta, or 
wandering tribes of Persia, obtained in the years 1814 and 1815’, Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Socwty, VO, 1837, 233. 
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exactly how north-east Adharbayjan was divided administratively during the 
Safavid era. Geographically the following districts could be distinguished : 
Qaradagh (Qaraja-dagh), Sarab, Khalkhal, Ardabil, Talish, Mughan, Ujarüd, 
Barzand, Ungüt, Mishkin, and Arshag. Of these, Qaradagh (and its component 
districts), Ardabil, and Talish were governed separately, while the rest, on 
occasion independent districts, were usually administered by the governor of 
one or other of the three already mentioned. 

Important trade routes passed through Ardabil, leading to the Caspian, to 
Miyana and the south, to Tabriz and the west, and to Mughan, Shirvan, and 
the north. The major towns were Ardabil and Sarab, Ahar in Qaradagh, 
Lankaràn in T&lish, and Salyan on the edge of Mughan. There was also a 
substantial settlement at Javat with its strategically important bridge over 
the Kur. 

A whole range of country in the centre of the region, stretching from the 
Savalan mountains to the Aras and Kur rivers, and covering the districts of 
Mishkin, Arshag, Ungüt, Barzand, Ujarid, and Mughan, did not contain a 
town of any size. However, this tract contained not only rich pastures but 
also fertile agricultural lands, and it also straddled two of the important trade 
routes: between Ardabil and Mughan and between Ardabil, Ahar, and Tabriz. 
Control over these resources and their revenues would have been, in the period 
under discussion just as certainly as it was later, the object of competition 
both between the nomadic tribes and among the provincial administrators and 
landowners. 

The advent of Turkic peoples to this region may be traced back to the 
Ghuzz invasions of the early eleventh century. The Saljüqid Ghuzz Turkoman 
tribes, which came into Khurasan in late Ghaznavid times, soon expanded to 
the west and south, and large numbers concentrated in Adharbayjan; more 
than likely the excellent pastures of Mughàn and Ardabil attracted many to 
settle there. The Saljüqid conquest meant a victory for the Sunni religion, 
and the eventual adoption of the Turki language by the indigenous Iranian 
population of Adharbayjin. During the twelfth century, while the Turkomans 
moved forward into Asia Minor, Adharbayjan was ruled by the Atabeg Eldigüz 
and his successors. When the Mongols arrived, in 1220-1 their generals Jebe 
and Bubutay wintered in Mughàn before ravaging Georgia and the rest of 
Adharbayjan, driving out the Turkomans. Hulagu Khan came in 1256, and 
he and his successors ruled in Persia for 130 years; Adharbayjan was their 
metropolitan province and many of the Mongols must have settled south of our 
area, around Maragha, Tabriz, and Sultaniya, but more than half of Hulagu's 
armies had been composed of Central Asian Turkomans, and in 1258 he settled 
large numbers of them in Transcaucasia. Minorsky considered that the Mongol 
elements were quickly assimilated, losing their own culture, religion and 

49 From Safavid times until the development of Khiau/Mishkinshahr in the present century, 


the largest villages in this tract were Garmi, Barzand, and Larid, each with a population 
probably not exceeding 2,000 souls, not large enough ever to have provided a governor’s residence. 
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language and adopting those of the Turkomans.9 After Timür conquered 
Adharbayjan in 1886 he liked to winter in the district of Qarabagh and Mughàn. 
He also brought large numbers of Turkomans back from Asia Minor to 
Adharbayjan, where some of them became known as Rümlü and Shami. 

The Turkic nomads of the Qara Qoyünlü confederation, largely descendants 
of the Saljüqs who had moved into Armenia, Upper Mesopotamia, and Anatolia, 
came back and seized Adharbayjan from Timür's son Miran Shah. At this 
period and later in the fifteenth century under their rivals the Aq Qoyünlü 
confederation, steppe pastoralism prevailed.*! After the groups brought by 
Timür and by the Qara Qoyünlü and Aq Qoyünlü, yet another wave of Turko- 
man tribes returned from the west to Adharbayjan under the early Safavid 
monarchs. ' The great majority of Shah Ismail I’s supporters belonged to the 
tribes from Asia Minor, Syria and Armenia mixed with the tribes detached 
from the rival Qara-qoyunlu and Ag-qoyunlu.’ 82 

These Qizilbash tribes, mostly of Turkoman origin, were nomadic pastoralists, 
raising stock for sale and living in tents apart from the surrounding Persian 
population, whom they called tat or tajtk with some scorn. They migrated 
between summer and winter quarters, and were organized in clans, obeying 
their own chieftains." Most of them soon dispersed to various parts of north- 
west Persia, wherever their leaders had been appointed governors or had 
acquired or been granted tribal territories (ulk). These grants were not 
necessarily permanent at this period. Before Shah 'Abbas's reforms tribal 
leaders were also commonly both military commanders and provincial 
governors; under Shah Tahmasp, they were moved around, no tribe having 
a special claim to the government of a specific area. 

It is difficult to establish which of the tribes were to be found nomadizing 
in the Mughan—Ardabil region during the sixteenth century. An early reference 
concerns some of the Takali tribe; having fled in 1531 to Baghdad after their 
defeat by Shah Tahmasp (see above), nine vears later ‘Ghazi Khan Takalü 
deserted the Turks, and came to Court with 5,000 men, and was given as 
assignment (tuytl) the territories (ulka’) of Salyan and Mahmidabad, among 
the districts of Shirvàn °." Between 1549 and 1579 Shirvan was governed for 
the Safavids by Qizilbash chiefs from the Ustajlü, Riimli, Takali, and Dulqadir 


*? Minorsky, TadAkirat ul-mulük, 188; aleo Bertold Spuler, The Muslim world, 11. the Mongol 
period, tr. by F. R. C. Bagley, Leiden, 1960, 25. 

41 Barbaro and Contarini describe nomad life of the Turkomans at the time; indeed Barbaro 
details the construction of a Turkoman tent in north-eest Ádharb&yján apparently identical to 
the present Shihsevan alagig; J. Barbaro and A. Contarıni, Travels to Tana and Persia, tr. by 
W. Thomas and S. A. Roy, ed. by Lord Stanley of Alderley (Works issued by the Hakluyt 
Society, [First Series,] 49), London, 1873. 

53 Minorsky, T'aadAkirat ul-muluk, 188. 

P Jean Chardin, Voyages du Chevalier Chardin en Perse, et autres lieux de l'Orient, ed. Langles, 
v, Paris, 1811, 300 ff. All these characteristics they share with present Sháhsevan tribes. 

** Lambton, ‘ Jlat *, 1101. 

9 Seddon, op. cit., 1 (Persian text), 295-6. These were farming communities, with lands 
irrigated by canals from the Kur, but probably including the steppe pastures of Mughan. 
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tribes, who presumably had large numbers of their followers living & pastoral 
life in the vicinity. 

Balayan believes that Takalü tribesmen occupied Mughan for half a century 
following their advent in 1040. During this time, the Takalü became more and 
more refractory; they rebelled with the Turkmán tribe in 1584, and their 
loyalty became so suspect that finally in 1005/1596-7 Shah ‘Abbas issued an 
order for their total destruction. In Balayan’s view this meant their abandon- 
ment of Mughàn, and was the occasion for the latter to be set aside for the 
newly created Shahsevan tribe." Now it may be that this was indeed the 
time when a new tribe was formed, given the name Shahsevan, and allotted the 
pastures of north-east Adharbayjan, but Balayan presents no evidence for this 
nor for the continued occupation of Mughan by Takalü between 1540 and 1596. 
Actually most of the Takalü lived in the Hamadan area towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, and the massacre was carried out there? However, some 
of Ghazi Khan’s tribesmen may have remained in the Mughan region, and 
others may have dispersed there after the massacre, for Takalüs were definitely 
in Mughàn by 1638.5° 

Shirvàn was occupied by the Ottomans from 1579 to 1607, as was much of 
Adharbayjan from 1585 to 1603. By the treaty of 1591-2, Shah ‘Abbas held 
them to the west of Sarab and Khuda-Afarin, and north of the Aras. Qarabagh, 
Qaradagh, and Shirvan were occupied, but Mishkin, Mughàn, and Talish were 
left in Persian control and administered from Ardabil.© This must now have 
been a politically sensitive frontier region, particularly as it contained the 
Safavid shrines at Ardabil, though it was probably also by 1600 in a state of 
considerable desolation. ‘Abbas’s usual border policy of creating a ' buffer 
state ’ region, occupied by semi-independent tribes, would not have sufficed for 
north-east Adharbayjan and the shrine, and the defenders of this region would 
have enjoyed the Shah’s extreme confidence. 

For the first part of Shah 'Abbas's reign, during the Ottoman occupation 
of western Adharbayjan, the rest of the province was governed from Ardabil 
by Mahdi Quli Khan Bijarlü Shimla," and then by Dhi’lfiqar Khan Qaramanli. 


56 See B. Dorn, Geschichte Shirwans, pt. 11 of Bettrage zur Geschichte der Kaukasischen Lander 
und Volker, St. Petersburg, 1840, also Leipzig, 1967. Anthony Jenkinson noted nomadic 
pastoralists in Mughan in 1562, but does not name them: Harly voyages and travels to Russia 
and Persia (Works issued by the Hakluyt Society, [First Series,] 72-3), 1, London, 1885-6, 
128-9. They may have been Takalü, or tribal followers of the governor of Shirván, ‘Abdullah 
Khán Ustajlu. 

8? * Alam-drd, 529-30, and see above; Balayan, art. cit., 338, 360. 

ss ‘Alam-ārā, 322, 340, 529. 

59 Seo below, p. 348. We hear of Musayyib Khan Takali accompanying Muhammad Khan 
Turkman from Talish and Ardabil to court at the very beginning of Shah ‘Abb&s’s reign (1587) ; 
Müller, op. cit., 30. In the nineteenth century, separate groups of Takalü were to be found 
dispersed over Rusman Adharbayjan, see D. I. Ismail-zade, ‘ Iz istorii kochevogo khozyaystva 
Azerbaydzhana pervoy polovini x1x v.', Istoricheskiy Zapisk, 1960, 125 and map I. 

e Rohrborn, op. cit., 7. 

*1 Or Mahdi Quli Khàn Chaüshlü Ustájlü, see Rohrborn, op. cit., 35. 
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Considerable land in the Ardabil and Mughan districts was held in soytirghal 
by members of the Shaykhavand and Zahidi families, both closely related to 
the Safavids.9 It is not clear who else were among the local grant-holders 
near Ardabil at this time. There is no specific reference to named tribal or 
nomadic peoples in north-east Adharbayjan, though we hear that in 1603 the 
nomad tribes of Ardabil, Arshaq, and Talish were ordered to help the Georgian 
Prince Constantine to recover the province of Shirvan.9 Then there is a 
reference to shahtsevanan, which might, if supported by other evidence, be 
taken as referring to a tribal group under that name. In 1000/1591—2, Alvand 
Sultan, governor-elect of Lankaran, was prevented from taking up his post by 
Amir Hamza Khan of Talish. The latter was defeated and the former installed, 
with the help of Safavids from Ardabil, and the ‘crowd (tabaqa) of the 
Shaykhavands and shdhtsevanan ’. This isolated early reference to Shahsevan 
in the Ardabil district remains ambiguous and can of itself hardly be taken to 
constitute proof of the existence of a tribe of that name. 

Throughout 'Abbas's reign there are frequent references to declarations of 
shahssevant, 1.e. loyalty and submission on the part of immigrants and refugees 
from outside Persia, and surrender on the part of enemies. Arakel of Tabriz, 
a contemporary observer, mentions three such declarations, by Ottomans and 
Armenians at Erivan in 1604, and by Kakhetians in 1615.95 The references in 
the ‘Alam-dré are numerous, and many of them concern events not far from 
Mughan and Ardabil; but none of them concern a Yunsur Pasha or any other 
supposed Shahsevan ancestors, nor can any be interpreted as evidence for the 
formation of a tribe or a militia called Shahsevan. Some of these references are 


* See B. G. Martin, ‘Seven Safawid documents from Azarbayjan’, in S. M. Stern (ed.), 
Doouments from Islamic chanceries, first sertes, Oxford, [1966], 177; Shaykh Husayn, op. oit., 
104-5. On eogürghál, hereditary land-grante with exemptions from taxes, see V. Minorsky, 
‘ A soytrghdl of Qasim b. Jahangir Aq-qoyunlu ', BSOS, rx, 4, 1939, 927-60; A. K. S. Lambton, 
- Landlord and peasant in Persia, Oxford, 1953, 115 ff. Shih ‘Abbas suspended the soyérghals 
of Ádharbüyján in 1009/1599-1600, but was eventually obliged to reverse this, see Martin, 
art. oit., 205-6. 

3‘ dilam-ara, 670 ff. This venture failed, and when Shirvan was recovered in 1607, it was 
the same Dhü'lfigár Khàn Qar&mánlu who became governor-general. 

“4 ‘dlam-drd, 442. 

*5 Balayan, art. cit., 346, finds it unlikely that recent immigrants from Ottoman territory, 
such as the Sh&hsevan tribes claim to have been, would have been entrusted with the defence 
of any frontier region against their former countrymen, his implication being that either the 
Shühsevan did not come from Anatolia, or they did not arrive in north-east Adharbayjan before 
1600. He forgets the religious factor: a declaration of sdhisevani included a conversion from 
Sunni or Christian to SbT1 affiliations, if the immigrants were not already Shf‘i before they arrived. 
In many cases, newcomers had left Sunni domains and ' become Shahsevan’ just because, as 
8hi‘ls, they were being persecuted. In other words, it would have been quite logical to entrust 
the defence of north-east Ádharbüyjàn, during Ottoman occupation of neighbouring districts, 
to loyal shdhisevandn, devoted adherents of the Shi‘a sect and the Safavi family, who would 
be fanatical in their defence of the shrine-city and their resistance to the hated Sunni Ottomans. 
However, there is no indication other than the above in the ‘Alam-dré, that people known as 
Sh&hsevan were especially introduced into the region at this time. 

** Vartabed Arakel de Tauriz, op. oit., 285-6, 328-9. 
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worth citing, however, partly as negative evidence, and partly to show the kinds 
of processes which would have been affecting north-east Adharbayjan at this 
time. | 

After the original Turkoman recruitment by the early Safavids, at the end 
of the sixteenth century many more groups, both Shi? and Sunni, left the 
expanding and oppressive Ottoman Empire to take refuge with the Safavids 
in Persia. In both Ottoman and Persian domains tribal confederacies were 
being deliberately broken up, regrouped, diluted, and displaced. At the turn 
of the century, eastern Anatolia in particular was in a state of thorough turmoil 
due to the Jalàli rebellion, whose initial anti-Ottoman activities increased after 
Sultan Murad’s death in 1602-3 and intensified still further in the terrible 
famine that lasted from 1605 to 1609. In 1608 some 15,000 Jalalis, having been 
heavily chastised by Ottoman troops, fled to Persia and declared themselves 
shahtsevan. They were warmly but cautiously received at Erivan and Tabriz, 
and their chiefs were brought to court at Isfahan, while they spent the winter 
in ‘Iraq. The following spring they were granted lands in Kurdistan.° 

It was particularly at the time of Shih ‘Abbas’s recovery of Adharbayjan 
from the Ottomans (1603-4) that various groups joined him to declare their 
loyalty. In 1604 Amir Güna Khan Qajar was sent to occupy Qarabagh ; when he 
crossed the Aras at the Khuda-Afarin bridge, ‘ many of the tribes (11 va oymaqat) 
of the Qajars and Otüz-iki Turkmans of Qar&bügh, having become shdhtsevan, 
assembled before him '.? At this time, too, the ex-Qizilbash tribes Qazaqlar, 
Shamsaldinli, and Hajjilar from Qarabagh, who had officially recognized 
Ottoman authority, now came to submit to Shah ‘Abbas and to declare them- 
selves once more eager to adopt the ‘flashing twelve-notched cap of the 
Twelvers',f in other words to re-enter the ranks of the Qizilbash gorchi 
guards, whose symbol this strange cap was. 

Other groups left the Ottoman frontier provinces at the same time to 
become the Shah’s subjects: 

' Meanwhile a body of tribes of mixed origins (oymagat-+ mutafarriqa) of the 


+? ‘Alam-ard, 771-82, and see above, p. 328. On the Jalilis see Sumer, op. oit., 185 ff, 
and Mustafa Akdağ, Celdit lsyanlari, Ankara, 1963. Balayan, art. oit., calls the Jalall revolt 
a “peasant movement ’. 

** ‘dlam-ard, 657. It is tempting to connect these Otüz-iki ‘ Thirty-two ' with the Shahsevan 
of Mugh&n, who nowadays state it as dogma that they have always consisted of 32 tribes. There 
is a stock phrase: ofuz-thi Shahsdvin-da, ‘ throughout the Shihsevan’. However, the Otüz-IkI 
tribe has persisted until recently in Qarüáb&gh with no close connexion with the Sh&hsevan. 
Besides, the number 32 seems to have almost the same proverbial value as the number 40; 
apart from the Otüz-ikI and the MughAn Shaheevan, the Qizilbash confederation itself is said 
to have comprised 82 tribes, see G. Le Strange (ed. and tr.), Don Juan of Persia, a Shiah Catholic, 
1560-1604, London, 1926, 45. Aocordmg to Minorsky, ‘the opposite number of the Otuz-iki 
were the Yigirms-dort, i.e. the Twenty-Four Kurdish tribes of Qar&bagh ', TadAkirat ul-mulak, 
167. The Yigirmi-dort are associated with, or part of, the Qajars of Qar&áb&gh, while the Otüz-ikl 
are associated with, or part of, the Javanshir tribe, see ‘Alam-ara, 857, 1085. On the Javanshirs, 
seo Mirza Jamal Jav&nshtr Qarábaghl, Tarikh-t Qardbigh, Baku, 1959; and Ahmddbdy Javanshir, 
Qarabağ Khanlyhnin siyasi vdziyydiind dair, ed. A. B. Shtiktrzada, Baku, 1961. 

60 ‘ dlam-ara, 648-0 ; see also, ibid., 416-17, 043. 
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province of Rüm, who had called themselves in Turki Sil-supur, i.e. “ Sweep- 
clean", having become shahisevan, to the number of 2,000 households 
applied in expectation at the royal Court.... They would pass through 
every district of the Rüm provinces, and whatever they found they swept 
clean with the broom of disaster, in conformity with their name’. Their 
elders came to the Court and ‘ qishlaq and yaylag having been appointed 
for the above tribe (ta@‘ifa) in the provinces of Ray, Sava, Khar, and 

Firüzküh, they returned to ‘Iraq ’.”° 
Later it is stated that the above Sil-supur immigrants were led by one Khalil 
Sultan. On their reception in Persia, ‘ some of them were enrolled in the ranks 
of the great gorchi, the rest were appointed to the retinue of the same Khalil 
Sultan ". The latter, retaining his name Sil-supur, figures among Shah ‘Abbas’s 
generals.?! 

So far, of the Qizilbash tribes which we have reason to connect with the 
Shahsevan, the following names have appeared in the region: governors at 
Shirvan from Dulqadir and Takalü, groups of the latter in Mughan, and a 
Shimla (Ustajli?) governor at Ardabil. The Afshar have not yet made their 
appearance. There is little further information to indicate the nature of the 
tribal population of the region in the early seventeenth century. A Qaramanli 
governor of Ardabil has been mentioned; after Shah “Abbas recovered 
Adharbayjan, the governor-general once more resided at Tabriz, and Ardabil 
and the rest were districts within the province; by 1628 the governor of Ardabil 
and Sarab was from the lspirhlü tribe, but there must have been nomads 
from other groups in the vicinity—the Mughani/Mughanlii have already been 
mentioned. Balayan suggests reasonably that some of the Jalali immigrants 
found their way to the region, and that the famine of 1605-9 may have forced 
some of the settled population to adopt a nomadic existence.’ Finally, Arakel 


70 ‘dlam-dra, 648. 

71‘ Jlam-à:à, 782, 797, 1046, 1087. Sdmer, op. cit., 152, referring to his forthcoming study 
of the role of the Turks in the Safavid state, writes that the Jerid-Sil-supur came from the 
Dulgadirli district of Anatolia, whence came also the Qizilbash tribes of Dulgadir(li), Shémlu, 
and Im&nla Afshar. A MS of the ‘Alam-ard used by Petrushevskiy differs from the published 
version in the passage quoted above, adding that the Sil-eupur were appointed land for settlement 
(yürt & magdm) in the S&va district; I. P. Petrushevslay, Ocherki po istoris feodalnykh otnosheniy 
v Azerbaydzhane $ Armenii v xvi-nachale xix vw., Leningrad, 1949, 96. Balayen 1s led by this, 
by his former assumptions concerning the population of Mughàn, and by confusing the qorchi 
with the qullar, to conclude that the Shahsevan tribal organization was already in existence by 
this date (1604), and that it was now overflowing from the Mughan—Ardabil region; art. at., 
347-8. 

12 ‘Alam-ard, 1085; Petrushevslay, op. ort., 131. In Shirvàn, Dhü'lfigar Khan Qaramanli 
was followed as governor-general by a number of ghulams, until in 1635, under 'Abbàs's successor 
Shah Saft, the post went to ‘Arab Khan of the Sh&mlü tribe, a man of humble origins from 
Sarüb. Other notables in Shirvàn in the early seventeenth century came from the Alpitt and 
Khinislü tribes. Under Shih ‘Abbas the governors of the neighbouring distr.cte of Qaradagh 
and Arasbārān seem regularly to have been drawn from the local tribee of Qarüdaghlü and 
Büybürdlü, whose descendanta remain there today , ‘dlam-ara, 1086. 

73 See above, p. 338. 

74 Balayan, art. cit, 341, 347, 362. 
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of Tabriz, describing Shah *Abbàs's wholesale transfer of the Armenian popula- 
tion from Erivan to Isfahàn, mentions that, having passed down the Aras 
valley, they spent the winter of 1604-5 in the districts of Mishkin, Ahar, 
Khalkhal, and Tarum;7 some of these Armenians remained in north-east 
Ádharbüyjàn in communities which exist today. 

Although the evidence is lacking, it remains quite likely that, of the many 
Turkoman tribal groups which did at this time declare themselves shdAtsevan, 
whether on immigration to Persian territory or as a result of some upheaval 
within it, one or more were allotted the pasture-lands of Mughàn and Ardabil, 
as the Shahsevan traditions tell us they were. It is not long after Shah ‘Abbas’s 
death that we begin to hear more detailed travellers’ reports concerning the 
nomadic tribes of that region. 

The Holstein ambassadors whose journey to Persia was described by Adam 
Olearius, passed through Mughan in the spring of 1637; between Shamakhi 
and Javat they met 

‘a company of Sheep-herds and Cow-herds, who march’d with their Houses 

and all their Houshold Stuff, their Wives and Children, all as it were 

shuffled together in Wagons, or pack’d up upon Horses, Cows, Asses, and 
other Creatures, not ordinarily us'd in carriage, after a very odd manner, 
and such as represented a very Fantastick kind of Trans-migration ’.78 

In the Ardabil districts Olearius mentions Arabian and Turkish shepherds 
who are ‘ allow’d to feed their Cattel thereabouts, and to Trade therewith in 
those Parts, after they have purchased the Schach’s Protection, or embrac’d 
the Religion of the Persians’, and who pay substantial pasture-dues and 
sales-tax on their animals. It appears that the pastures of north-east Adhar- 
bayjan were largely the property of the Ardabil shrine." This account fite 
very well with the traditional versions of the origin of the Shahsevan, though 
we still do not find any local tribes named. However, on their return through 
Mughan in February 1638, Olearius observed of the steppe : 

‘ It is inhabited by several peoples and families, whose Predecessors, having 

born Arms under the command of Jesid against Hossein, were banished into 

this Desert, and they are not permitted to live either in Cities or Villages. 

In Summer, they encamp at the foot of the Mountain, and in Winter, they 

lodge in Tents upon the Heath. 

They subsist by their Cattel, but so poorly, that it is as much as they 
can do. Whence it comes, that they are called Sumek Rajets, either for that, 
from bone to bone, that is, from Father to Son, they are subject to the 
King no otherwise than as the most miserable Slaves are, or that they have 
hardly left them wherewith to cover their bones. They are a kind of 
Savages, and their chief families are called Chotze Tschaubani, Tekle, 


18 Vartabed Arakel de Tauriz, op. cit., 290. 

16 Adam Olearius, The voyages and travells of the ambassadors, translated by John Davies, 
second ed., corrected, London, 1669, 168. 

17 ibid., 177, 180. 
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Elmenku, Hatzikasilu, Sulthan bacschelu, Carai, Ardendu schenlu, 

Chaletz, &c. I speak in another particular Treatise of the origins of these 

families, and the manner of life of these people '.7? 
Alas! I have not found any such Treatise. Of the names, Tekle (Takalt), 
Chaletz (Khalaj), and Carai (Qarai, Qaralar, or Karai) are all found in eastern 
Transcaucasia in the nineteenth century. Takile/Takali and Qaralar are 
names of present-day Sh&hsevan tribes. Chotze Tschaubani (Khwaja Chübani) 
are also mentioned in 1649 as being responsible for the flocks belonging to the 
Ardabil shrine. Hatzikasilu (Hajji Qàzilu), and Sulthan bacschelu (Sultan 
Bakhshlü, or Pashalü?) are recognizable names, though they are not heard of 
elsewhere,® while Elmenku ®! and Ardendu schenlu are hard to decipher. 

As for their Predecessors’ ‘ having born Arms under the command of Jesid 
against Hossein’, this is presumably a periphrasis for ‘ having fought for the 
Sunni Ottomans against the Shit Persians’, which would clearly be true of 
what we know of the Takalü, and the presence of a Takalü remnant in Mughan 
could be regarded as the result of banishment. Yet, on their way across 
Mughan, the ambassadors passed a wayside chapel which contained the 
sepulchre of Bairam Tekle (Obasi), said to have been a famous robber of Shah 
‘Abbas’s time, who gathered 12,000 men and did more damage to the Turkish 
invaders under Jaqal Oghlü than the royal army could. Shah ‘Abbas rewarded 
him with villages, lands, and the title of Khàn.9* This is not consistent with 
the ‘ exile’ story the traveller relates earlier on the same page. Although it 
must have taken many years for the area to recover from the devastations of 
the Ottoman-Persian wars, one should not set too much store by Olearius's 
and later travellers’ observations on the poverty-stricken appearance of the 
nomads in Mughàn. Given the exceptional qualities of the pasture-lands of 
north-east Adharbayjan, it is most unlikely that groups would have been sent 
there by Shah ‘Abbas as exiles; the traditional version, that these pastures 
were granted as a reward for loyalty, seems more credible. 

The most notable conclusion that can be drawn from Olearius’s account 18 


78 ibid., 2065. 

79 Shaykh Husayn, op. cit., 49. 

s Z, V. Toğan, ‘ Azerbaycan ', lslam ansiklopedisi, 11. 1943, 92, considers that Hatzikasılu 
is the present-day Shühsevan tä'ifa Håjji-Khwăjalā/Khojalū, but I find this far-fetched. 

31 Possibly Armani(li) = Armenians ? 

82 Olearius, op. cit., 205. In early spring 1608, the Ottoman governor of Baghdad declared 
himself sháhisevan and sent an envoy to Shah ‘Abbas to invite him to take over the city; the 
envoy was one Bayram Khin Takalü, who had been among the Takalü Kh&ns who fled earlier 
from Persia to Baghdád (see above, p. 325). The Shih accepted the invitation, but before his 
Qizilbàsh army had time to reach Baghdad, an Ottoman army attacked the city, &nd the governor 
changed his mind. Meanwhile the Jalalis arrived in Persia (see above, p. 345), and further plans 
for Baghdid were postponed; 'Alam-ürü, 764-5. Bayram Khan Takalü, who presumably 
remained m Persia, was perhaps sent to Mughàn on this occasion, though the story in the 
* Mam-àrà hardly amounts to documentation for that which Olearius tells. We are left wondering, 
was 15 Olearius’s Persian escort, or the tribesmen themselves, who told hum of the latters’ origins ; 
no doubt his ‘ particular Treatise ' could tell us more. 
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negative, that apart from the Takali there is no evidence of any of the names 
for which we are looking: Shahsevan, Afshar, Shamli, Inalli, Begdilü, Ajirli, 
Dulqadir. Three or four years earlier, however, when Shah Safi’s army returned 
from Georgia to Adharbayjan, Salim Khan Shamsaldinli had been sent to 
Georgia with ‘a collection of princes and soldiers and tribesmen, particularly 
Sil-supur and Shahsevan of all classes of Shàmlü and Afshar, who had their 
homelands in the districts of Adharbayjan’.** These might well have come 
from north-east Adharbayjan, leaving just the tribal remnants of which 
Olearius speaks; but there is no evidence that they did so, nor that they ever 
came back from Georgia, though this too is more than likely. 

The contemporary evidence from the first half of the seventeenth century, 
for the formation of a tribal group called Shahsevan in north-east Adharbayjan, 
is non-existent, while evidence for the arrival there of groups later connected 
with or part of the Shahsevan is, to say the least, thin. It remains possible 
that, contrary to the traditions, either the Sh&hsevan ancestors had not yet 
left Anatolia, or they had not yet reached north-east Adharbayjan. Although 
à peace was arranged between Persia and Turkey in 1639, which lasted until 
1721, migrations across the border evidently still occurred, for in July 1667 
Tavernier witnessed the reception of such a group of immigrants at Shah 
Sulayman’s court at Isfahan, in a fashion strikingly reminiscent of the pre- 
sumably mythical accounts of Yunsur Pasha’s arrival at the court of Shah 
‘Abbas I: 

* After them enter’d three hundred Turks, which were fled from the Borders 

of Turkte.... All these were order’d to advance into the middle of the 

Piazza, where they made their obeysance to [the Shah] three times, and 

then humbly besought him that they might dwell in his Kingdom, with 

their Wives, their Children and their Cattel. The King order'd Money to be 

distributed among them, and that they should have Lands assign'd them 

to manure ’.®4 
We have no record of this group's name nor of the lands assigned to them. 
On the whole, Shah ‘Abbas’s successors did not continue his policy of resettling 
the tribes in new areas, and the above instance is hardly typical of Safavid 
policy in the later seventeenth century. Yet there are strong indications that 
by this time some Shahsevan groups were already in Mughan. A document 
in the chint-khana at Ardabil, dated 1071/1660—1, mentions a Shah ‘Ali Beg 
Shahsevan,® while a year later an ‘Ali Beg Shahisevan figures in a marginal 
note to the Sarih al-mulk; a further note, datable no later than 1080/1669-70, 


Iskandar Beg Munshi, Dhayli T'ürikh-i ‘alam-drd-yi ‘Abbasi, ed. Suhayl Khwénsiri, 
Tehran, 1317/1938, 34. 

* Jean Baptiste Tavernier, The six voyages of John Baptista Tavernier through Turky vnto 
Persia and the Hast-Indtes, transl. by J. Philips, 1, London, 1678, 162. This account is also 
strangely similar to that m the ‘Alam-drd, of the reception of the Jalali chiefs some 60 years 
earlier, see above, pp. 328, 345. 

15 I am grateful to Mr. A. H. Morton for this reference. The document is No. 397 in his 
mventory. 
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mentions villages in the steppes of Mughān as being in the possession of the 
‘jama‘at of Takla and Shahisevan '.9e 

Olearius noted that the Ardabil shrine (in the control of the Crown khassa) 
collected revenue from the pastures of the vicinity and from Mughan, and from 
parts of Khalkhal and other neighbouring districts to the south, while the 
farmlands were probably still largely in the control of powerful local families. 
In 1647 Nazar ‘Ali Khan Soklan Dulqadir was governor of Ardabil, but in 
1657 he was dismissed by Shah ‘Abbas II and the district was removed from 
the state domains (didnt) and placed under the direct control of the Crown 
administration (khdssa).8? There is no indication of what lands were then 
included in the Ardabil district, or how long they remained in the kAasgsga. 
Around 1700, Mughàn and Tabriz and some other districte of Adharbayjan 
were entrusted to the sipaAsalar, the most important military official after the 
gorchi-bashi, who was inter alta the chief (rish-saf1d) of all the tribes (lat va 
oymagat) of Persia. In the Tadhktrat al-mulük, written about 1725, Ardabil 
appears neither among the khássa domains nor among the dévani districts in 
the control of the governor-general of Adharbayjan. At that time, however, 
the latter did control Mishkin and the irrigated parts (anhar) of Mughàn.?? 

Of travellers who passed through Mughàn in the later seventeenth century, 
neither Struys (in November 1671) nor Kaempfer (in 1683) recorded the 
existence of pastoral nomads, though the former remarks on the local hut- 
dwellers: ‘Ils sont extremement pauvres et apeine avoient-ils dequoi couvrir 
ce qu'il faut cacher. Avec cela ils étoient gais, et nous donnérent de ce qu'ils 
avoient pour trespeu de chose '.9 But Père de la Maze, Superior of the Shamakhi 
Jesuit mission, who crossed Mughàn in October 1698, had more to say on the 
inhabitants then. He and his companions did not like the desolation of the 
Mughan ‘deserts’, but were hospitably entertained by the local nomads; 
after describing the construction of their round felt-covered tents, he notes that 
Mughàn ‘ est habité par des Turcs, qui se donnent le nom de Chaseven* c'est 
À dire, ami du Roy, parce qu'ils ont passe de la domination du Grand Seigneur 


85 Sarth al-milà, Tehran National Library MS fa’ 2734, pp. 189, 366. This MS, dated 
1115/1703, appears to be a copy of MS 3719 in the Iran Bastin Museum; MS 3718 in the same 
library seems to be the original, dated 977/1570, and 18 without these marginal notes. MS 3719 
was entered ın the Safavid Royal Library m 1080/1669—70, and the note referring to Takla and 
Sh&hsevan could have been added at any timo before then. I am indebted to Dr. Morton for 
the &bove information. 

87 Olearius, op. cit., 177, 180; Muhammad Tahir Vahid Qazvinl, op. cıt., 109, 216; Rohrborn, 
Op. at., ch. iii. 

88 M. Taqi Danish-Pazhih, ‘ Dastür al-mulak-+ Aired Rafi'a', Majalla-yy Dánishkada-yi 
Adabiydt va 'Ulüm-i Insüni, [November] 1968, 62-93; Lambton, ' Flat’, 1102. 

89 Tadhkirat ul-mulük, 101, 165. These must have been of some extant: to judge from the 
relatively high revenue assessment. Apart from the ancient canal system restored by Timur 
in 1401, which may or may not have still been operating, in 1700 a new canal from the Aras 
was constructed 1n Mughàn by order of the Khün; according to de Bruin, the settlements 
there were known as ‘ Anhaer ', i.e. anhār; Cornelis de Brnin, Travels into Muscovy, Persia and 
divers parts of the East-Indies, 1v, London, 1759, 12. 

90 Jean Struys, Les voyages, Amsterdam, 1681, 276. 
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sous celle du Roy de Mougan ',?! i.e. from the Sultan to the Shah. This informa- 
tion seems to confirm the historicity of the ‘ traditional’ rather than the 
" Official’ theory; the Shahsevan of Mughan were immigrants to Persia from 
the Ottoman Empire. It is also, of course, quite consistent with Tavernier’s 
account of immigrants just 21 years before. 

A recently published farman of Shah Sultan Husayn, dated 1116/1703-4, 
discusses the salaried appointment, in the district of Shirvan and Shaki, of one 
Imam Quli Beg, son of Muhammad Beg (Baybürdlü 1), deputy of Sulayman 
Beg Ajirlü Shahsevan, who was apparently a captain (yuzbasht) in the gorchi 
guards. There is also a reference to Shah Verdi Beg, son of Muhammad Beg 
Inallii.** As mentioned above, the tribes of Ajirlū and Inàllü are both found 
among the Sh&hsevan in later years, while their names are associated in the 
earlier sources with Begdilü in the Shàmlü Qizilbash tribe.9 Even though 
there are no relevant traditions, at any rate not among the present Ajirlü and 
Begdili (I have not met any member of the Inàllü), it seems reasonable to 
suppose that they descend from the original Shamlii sections, and that the 
Inallü and Ajirlü Begs mentioned in this farmàn as inhabiting the region in 
1704 are part of the same tradition. 

We have now heard evidence that all the groups for which we were looking 
are by 1700 living in north-east Adharbayjan. There is nothing yet to indicate 
that these various groups, and others whose names were mentioned, formed 
any sort of a unified tribal confederation. Whatever unity there was, was 
quite disrupted by the events of 1725-30, when the Ottomans once again 
overcame Adharbayjan. Before concluding, I shall follow further references to 
the tribal population of the region up to the time of the occupation. 

De Bruin passed through Mughan in September 1703 and again in April 
1707, when he remarked on the large numbers of ‘ Tartar’ nomads and their 
animals. John Bell of Antermony, who travelled with the Russian mission 
under Volinskiy, was in Mughàn in December 1716, and noted that ‘ The 
inhabitants are the Kurpy, live in tents all the year. The soil is very dry and 
barren, notwithstanding the cattle are in good condition, and the mutton 

particularly good’. In his own journal, Volinskiy says that in 1717 the 


?! Pére de la Maze, ' Journal du voyage ... de Chamakie a Ispahan ', in Nouveaux’ mémoires 
des missions de la Compagnie de Jesus dans le Levant, 111, Paris, 1723, 409. 

** Husayn B&ybürdi, ‘Panj farman-t tarikhi’, Bar-rasi-Ad-ys Tartkhi, IV, 2—3, 1348/1969, 67-75. 

3?! Seo Sumer, op. ort., 174, 191, 302 ff.; e.g. in 1609 Qapan Sultan Begdilü and Imam Quli 
Ajili co-operated in dealings with the Jalalis, ‘Alam-ara, 800. In the military forces of the 
later Safavids there was a special corps of gorchi-yi ajiri&, ‘ with functions similar to those of a 
gendarmerie’, Minorsky, Tadhkirat ul-multik, 51, 117, of. Chardin, op. cit., vo, 491. In the 
nineteenth century, Begdili and Ajirlü are found together in Khalajistan, K. E. Abbott, 
‘ Geographical notes, taken during a journey in Persia in 1849 and 1850’, Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Soctety, xxv, 1855, 6. 

*! De Bruin, op. cit.; John Bell of Antermony, ‘A journey from St. Petersburg in Russia 
to Ispahan in Persia’, in Travels from St. Petersburg in Russia to diverse parts of Asia, London, 
1764, 70. One might infer from these two references that the prosperity of the Mughan nomads 
had increased since the time when Olearius and Struys observed them. 
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inhabitants of Mughan, nomadizing between the Kur and Aras rivers, revolted 
against their Khan, a Persian noble imposed on them by the Shah, chose their 
own leader (kalàntar), and fought the Persian troops sent against them.” This 
leader is not named, but an influential Mughani chief was active elsewhere at 
this time: Mansür Khan Mughani, Safavid governor-general of Mashhad, who 
was defeated by the Abdali/Durrani Afghans and dismissed from his post in 
1716. 

In the Tadhkirat ul-mulük, the Urmiya Afshars, the Shaqaqi, and the 
Inàllü Shahsevan are listed separately as dependencies of the Tabriz beglerbegt ; 
the other Shahsevan of Mughàn are not listed.” However, under the Ottoman 
occupation of Adharbayjan from 1725 to 1730, the north-east corner of the 
province once more became a frontier district, and the tribal population figures 
more prominently in the records. In 1726 the following groups were in Mughan : 
Schikaki (Shaqaqi), Schahsewen, Tekele, Delakarda (Dulqadir), Tschendrouz (1), 
Yourbour (?), Hadji Iskaklou (Hajji Ishaqli *) and Saboundji (?).* In 1728 
Hammer mentions Shahsevan, Mughanli, and Killebedjan (1) in the region of 
Ardabil, and the Shagüqi are said to have been centred on Mishkin.” In 
January 1729, when the Shahsevan and Mughanli fled from the Ottomans 
across Mughan and into Russian protection, they were abandoned at the 
River Kur near Salyan by 3,000 families of Inalli and Afshar, who submitted 
to the Ottomans. An Ottoman document of 1141/1729 records the appoint- 
ment, at the recommendation of the vassal Surkhay Khan of Shirvan, of Mirza 
‘Ali Bey, chief of the Inalli, as deputy (mutasallim) of the Inàllü and Afshar, 
apparently in the region of the Shahsevan of Mughàn.!? Finally, G&rber tells 
of ‘Arab nomads in the Shirvan-Mughan region in 1728, a peaceful people who 
speak a mixed Turki-Tartar-Arabic (tł) dialect and are organized in units of 


95 A. Volinskiy, in E. Zevakin, ‘ Azerbaydzhan v nachale xvm veka’, fzv. Obshchestve 
Obsledovaniya 1+ Izucheniya Azerbaydzhana, 8, 1929, 13; quoted by A. A. Abdurakhmanov, 
Azerbaydzhan vo vzaimootnosheniyakh Rossi, Turtsit i Irana v pervoy polovine xvii v., Baku, 
1964, 17. Volinskiy’s mission returned through the area in 1717-18. 

** Muhammad Kazim, Vazir of Marv, Náàma-yi ‘dlam-ara-yi Nádiri, introd. by N. D. Miklukho- 
Maklaya, 1, Moscow, 1960, fol. 16a. Mansür Khan returned to Adharbivjan, where he was 
involved in disturbances and executed in 1734; ibid., x, fol. 277b. Lockhart and Minorsky both 
refer to him as Mansür Khan Shahsavan; L. Lockhart, The fall of the Safavi dynasty, 97; 
Minorsky, Tadhkirat ul-muluük, 10. 

v Tadhkirat ul-mulük, 100. 

$9 J, von Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman depuis son origine jusqu’à nos 
jours, transl. from the German by J.-J. Hellert, xiv, Paris, 1839, 149, 154. Hammer refers to 
Chelebizadeh. At this time a survey of population and lands was made for the city and province 
of Ardabil, a copy of which 18 preserved ın the Bagvekalet Argivi, Istanbul, see R. Frye, ' Aidabil ', 
EI, second ed., 1, but I have unfortunately been unable to consult it. 

9? Hammer, op. cit., 176-7. 

100 Hammer, op. cit., 178. The text reads * Enballou ', but I take this to be a misreading of 
tnalla. Cf. J. G. Garber, ‘ Nachrichten, von denen an der westlichen Seite der Caspischen See... 
befindlichen Volkern und Landschaften, ... in dem Jahre 1728 ' m G. F. Muller, Sammlung 
russischer Geschichte, 1v, St. Petersburg, 1760, 137. 

19 Ahmet Refik, Anadolu’da Turk Aşiretleri (966-1200), Istanbul, 1930, 183. See also 
V. Minorsky, ‘ Aynallu/Inallu ', Rocznik Orientalisticny, xvii, 1951-2, (pub.) 1953, 1-11. 
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100 families headed by elected chiefs called Yuzbashi ‘ captain of 100’; they 
summer in Ottoman-occupied mountains, but winter in Russian territory by 
the Kur.** These people may be connected with the ‘Arabs mentioned by 
Olearius in the Ardabil district. 

In other words, in the early eighteenth century the following groups would 
appear to have occupied the Mughan-Ardabil region. (i) Descendants of 
Turkoman Qizilbàsh tribes some of which may have first arrived in the region 
with Igma'il I as early as 1500, but may not have settled until long after 1600: 
Takalü, Dulqadir, Afshar, Shamli (including Inalli, Ajirli, Begdilü 93). 
(u) Non-Turkoman groups which may have been in the area substantially 
longer than the others, such as the Kurdish Shagaqi and the Mughànlü, who 
may also be of Kurdish origins, but could be a composite group of descendants 
of the pre-Turkoman inhabitants of Mughàn. (iii) ‘Arabs and others probably 
more recently immigrant from the west ; I cannot identify several groups whose 
names are mentioned by Olearius and Hammer. Part at least of this tribal 
population was now known as Shahsevan; the ex-Shamli chiefs mentioned 
appear to have borne the name in addition to their tribal name, but two other 
Shahsevan Khans were referred to with no other tribal name. However, it is 
not clear to what extent the Shahsevan groups formed a ‘tribe’ or a ' con- 
federation ' of tribes at this stage. 

The last 100 years of the Safavid era, probably coinciding with the first 100 
of the presence in north-east Adharbayjan of tribes that eventually came to be 
called Shahsevan, were for that region a period of comparative freedom from 
external interference. In such conditions at any later date the population 
would have steadily increased to a point of substantial overcrowding, and what 
little information is available might be taken to indicate that this in fact did 
occur towards the end of the seventeenth century.“ However, there is a 
complete lack of information on the economic organization of the nomads or 
of the districts in which they ranged before the nineteenth century.!5 In any 
case, the nomads were, it is fair to assume, economically dependent on access 
to markets, for sale of their stock or pastoral produce, and for purchase of 
various items, especially foodstuffs, which they did not themselves produce. 
In addition, then as in more recent times, a major aim of the tribal chiefs would 
have been to supplement the insecure natural foundations of their pastoral 
economy by gaining control not only of agricultural production but also of 
trade routes pasaing near or through their lands, and, when conditions permitted, 


193 Garber, art. cit., 146-7. 

103 I infer the last from their known presence in the region a century later, and from their 
usual association with InAllü and Ajirlü within the Shimla Qirilb&sh tribe. 

104 e.g. Struys, op. cit., 276-8, and de Bruin, op. cit., Iv, 13-14 and v, 206-9, report bands of 
robbers in the region, and cf. Volinskiy’s account of the revolt in Mughün, above, p. 351. 

108 Only Chardin (above, p. 342) mentions that the Turkoman tribes reared sheep for sale, 
implymg an economy similar to that of the Sh&hsevan today, but differing from that of the 
Bágiri tribesmen of the Khamsa confederacy, described by Fredrik Barth in Nomads of south 
Persia, London, 1961, as rearing their sheep for skins and milk produce rather than for meat. 
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of the market centres of the region. Apart from Salyan and Lankaran near 
Mughan, two main market centres were available to these tribes in their 
summer quarters, both surrounded by mountain pastures and hence com- 
paratively easily controllable by the nomads: Sarab and Ardabil.!9 The best 
agricultural lands were attached to Ardabil and the neighbouring district of 
Mishkin, which as we have seen had no urban centre but lay between the Ahar 
and Ardabil districts. 

Much of the eighteenth century saw the tribes of the region competing for 
domination of these three central districts, Ardabil, Sarab, and Mishkin. The 
competition was governed, and ultimately decided, by factors outside their 
control. To begin with, in the years following the end of the Safavid dynasty, 
the population of the region, especially the nomad tribes, suffered radical 
upheavals, which resulted in the eventual consolidation of the tribes which 
remained or were meanwhile introduced, into a strong confederation under the 
name of Shahsevan. In a later article I shall trace the increasingly important 
political role of this confederation in the history of Adharbayjan and of Persia, 
during the 100 years from the end of the Safavid dynasty until the Treaty of 
Turkmanchay (1828), by which the province of Adharbayjan and the Shahsevan 
tribal territory were permanently partitioned between Russia and Persia. 
I shall also discuss in more general terms the evidence relating to the nature 
and development of the confederation from the time of its foundation. 


106 Ahar was already, and has been ever since, within the sphere of the tribes inhabiting 
Qarüd&gh. 


NORTH-WESTERN CAMBODIA IN THE SEVENTH 
CENTURY 


By O. W. WorrERS 
I 


In 1883 Hervey de Saint-Denys translated a passage from Ma Tuan-lin’s 
Wén-hsien t'ung-k'ao, which mentions missions to China from Séng-kao fF 5, 
Wu-ling RR 4, Cha-cha 3n ^g, and Cheu-ms h Œ. Ma Tuan-lin states that 
these countries were conquered by Chén-la (Cambodia) after the yung-hus reign 
period (650-6).? 

Historians of Cambodia have not given much attention to this passage. 
Aymonier suspected that Séng-kao was a variant form of Séng-chth (& ik, 
Ch'sh-t‘u’s capital; believing that Ch'th-t‘u was in the lower Menam basin, he 
quoted Ma Tuan-lin as evidence of the extent of the Khmer empire in the middle 
of the seventh century.? Pelliot, observing that Ma Tuan-lin had incorporated 
information from the Hsin T'ang-shu, promptly denied that Séng-chsh and 
Séng-kao were identical places and concluded that Séng-kao could not be 
identified. The Chinese records of seventh-century Cambodia have not been 
re-examined since 1903 and 1904, when Pelliot published his studies of Funan 
and the early historical geography of South East Ásia,* and Ma Tuan-lin’s 
passage has rarely been noticed. Gerini in 1909 decided that Chiu-ms, whose 
ruler sent a mission in 638, was a principality in south-western Cambodia.’ 
Many years later Briggs, probably impressed by Chén-la’s power in the seventh 
century, suggested that these countries were far north in present-day Laos.’ 
More recently, Professor Wheatley and the present author have drawn attention 
to Chia-cha, another of the mission-sending countries of 638. Professor Wheatley 
was more cautious in identifying it with Kedah in the Malay Peninsula.’ 


1 He. vey de Saint-Denys, Ethnographie des peuples étrangers à la Chine, Genève, 1883, 1r, 461 ; 
Ma Tuan-hn, Wén-Asien l'ung-k'ao (Wan-yu Wén-k'u edition), 2602. Saint- Denys translated ‘ after 
the yung-hui period’ as ‘ vers l'époque des années yong-hoei'. In this essay the expressions 
' Funan’ and ' Chén-la', which are Chinese ones, are used only when quoting from Chinese 
sources or from studies by scholars who have accepted the expressions as representing political 
realities in Cambodia. Reasons will be given later in the essay why the author believes that 
Chinese nomenclature confuses rather than olarifies pre-Angkorian history. 

2 E. Aymonier, Le Cambodge, 111, Paris, 1904, 429-30, 439; ' Le Founan’, JA, x* Sér., 1, 
janvier-février 1903, 182-3, 149-50; ‘ Le Siam anoien ’, ibid., mars-avril 1903, 190. 

? P. Pelliot, ‘ Deux Itinéralies ', BEFEO, rv, 1-2, 1904, p. 290, n. 4; 403—4. Pelllot pointed 
out that the conquests, according to the text, took place after the 650-6 reign period. Ch'th-t'u’s 
position on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula is definitively established by Professor Paul 
Wheatley, The Golden Khereonese, Kuala Lumpur, 1901, ch. iir. 

1 P. Pelliot, ‘Le Fou-nan’, BE FEO, 1, 2, 1903, 248-303; ‘ Deux itinéraires ', 131—413. 

5 G. E. Gerini, Researches on Ptolemy'e geom aphy of eastern Asia, London, 1909, 202-6. 

‘L. P. Briggs, The ancient Khmer empire, Philadelphia, 1951, 50, 54. Briggs asmgned the 
conquests to the 650-6 period. 

? Wheatley, op. cit., 46, 278; O. W. Wolters, Early Indonesian commerce, Ithaca, 1967, 163. 
Ferrand also identified Ohia-cha with Kedah; G. Ferrand, ‘Le K‘ouen-louen’, JA, x1? Sér., xir, 
mars-avril 1919, p. 249, n. 1. Dupont, who was particularly interested in pre-Angkorian 
Cambodia, ignored these toponyms. 
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The information, quoted by Ma Tuan-lin, also appears in the Hsin T'ang-shu 

at the end of a miscellaneous section on Champa and several other countries. 8 
‘In the twelfth year of the chén-kuan reign-period (21 January 638- 

8 February 639), the four countries of Séng-kao, Wu-ling, Chia-cha, and 
Chiu-mi sent tribute (to China). Séng-kao's location is exactly north-west of 
Water Chén-la (* Water ' Cambodia), and its customs are the same as those 

of Huan-wang (Champa). Thereafter Chiu-mt’s king, Shth-l-chiu-mo P F 

kB Æ (Sri Kumara), with Fu-na’s ‘2 $p king, Shih-li-t'i-p'o-pa-mo P Fil 
iE xk BR Be (Sri Devavarman), again sent tribute. Séng-kao and these 


countries were conquered by Chén-la after the yung-hus reign-period (which 

ended on 31 January 656).’ ® 

This passage, which does not appear in the Chiu T'ang-shwu or in other texts 
describing South East Asia during T'ang times,!° illustrates some of the 
difficulties caused by the compilers’ intention of improving on the Chiu T'ang-shu 
by increasing the factual contents without increasing the length of the text. 
The reference to the conquests ‘ after the yung-hus reign-period ' is an unfortu- 
nate example of additional but condensed information. Part of the Hsin 
T'ang-shu's information can, however, be verified by means of the T's'é-fu 
yüan-kues, compiled about 50 years earlier.;? Evidently the large team of 


scholars, who produced the T's'é-fu ytian-kuer, searched T'ang records for 
material on the ' barbarian ' countries, and the following two passages probably 
came from the source summarized in the Hsin T'ang-shwu. 


t Hein T'ang-shu (Po-na edition), 222C, 2a. 

? For the suggested reconstruotion of ‘Srf Kumfra’ and ‘Sri Devavarman ', see Pelliot, 
* Deux itinéraires ', 404. A Ch'sh-t‘u Brahman was called ChAtu-mo-lo 1g jig xi = Kumira; 
Sut-shu (Po-na edition), 82, 4b. 

10ie. T'ang hus-yao, T“ung-tien, T'ai-p'ing yu-lan, T'as-ping huan-yX chi, and T'ai-p'ing 
kuang-chi. Ssü-ma Kuang ignores the missions of 638. The Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao and the Yu-hai 
(facsimile of an edition of 1387 in the National Central Library, Taipeh, 1964, 2898) quote tho 
Hein T'ang-shu. 

11 See R. des Rotours, Le traité des examens, Paris, 1932, 56-64, for the intentions and per- 
formance of the compilers. 

1! On the 7 F Y K see des Rotours, op. cit , 91-2, and Ssü-yu Teng and Knight Biggerstaff, An 
annotated bibliography of selected Chinese reference works, third ed., Cambridge, Mass., 1971, 89. 
Professor Hiraoka has noted that the 1642 edition of the 7’ F YX is frequently undependable ; 
T. Hiraoka and others, * T'5-dat shiryd ko’, Kyóto Daigaku Jinbun Kagaku Kenkytijo sdriteu n$jügo 
shiinen kinen ronbunshü, Kyoto, 1954, 676 ff. The present writer is grateful to Professor C. A. 
Peterson for calling his attention to the textual status of the 1642 edition of the TFYK. This 
edition (Peking facsimile reproduction of 1980) ıs quoted below, but passages, for which parallel 
passages do not appear in texte other than the 7 FY K, have been checked against the Southern 
Sung wood-block print at the Seikado Bunko, Tokyo, by means of xerox copies landly supplied 
by Professor Akira Nagazumi. The wood-blook print 18 the oldest extant version of the TF YK 
and the earliest we can get to the original contents of the text. The passazes in the 1642 edition 
which have been checked concern: the Funanese attack on Champa reported in 643 (999, 
11721b), the missions of CAtu-mi and Fu-na in 671 (970, 11402b), Jayavarman I’s mission of 682 
(970, 114038), the IVén-tan mission of 717 (074, 11445a). the Ohén-la mission of 750 (071, 11413b), 
the Wén-tan mission of 753 (071, 114142), the IFén-tan mission of 771-2 (070, 11461b), the Fén- 
tan mission of 798 (976, 11462b), and the Chén-la mission of 814 (972, 11417b). There are no 
significant differences between the Sung and 1642 texta. 
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‘In the first month of the twelfth year of the chén-kuan reign-period 

(from 21 January 638, to 19 February 638) the four countries of Séng-kao, 

Wu-ling, Chia-cha, and Chiu-mi sent envoys with tribute. They are all little 

countries of the southern tribes. Their obedience to China began from this 

time. Their dress and speech are similar to that of Len-yt (Champa).!? 
In the eighth month of the second year of the hsten-héng reign-period 

(from 9 September to 8 October 671) Chiu-ms’s king, Shth-ls-chtu-mo, and 

Fu-na’s king, Shsh-h-t'5-p'o-pa-mo, each sent envoys with local products.’ 14 

The second of these passages does not appear in any other text, but it 
explains the Hsin T“ang-shu’s statement that ‘ thereafter ' Chsu-mt and Fu-na 
sent tribute. 

This clarification is the limit of the textual control provided by the Ts'é-fu 
yüan-kuet. The dates of the conquests after 31 January 656, to which the 
Hsin Tang-shu refers, could have been reported by the Khmer missions of 
682 or 69815 or even in the eighth or ninth centuries. Moreover, no texts are 
available for verifying a remarkable detail in the Hsin T'ang-shu's account of 
Séng-kao, which is its location in terms of * Water ' Chén-la. The Chinese under- 
stood Chén-la to mean the expanding Khmer kingdom of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, which overthrew and absorbed its overlord, Funan, after & long series 
of campaigns. ‘ Water’ Chén-la, on the other hand, was an expression which 
appears in Chinese records only as a result of Chén-la’s division after 706 into 
‘Land’ and ‘ Water ' Chén-la.1? The term persisted until at least as late as 838.12 

The quest for the location of the place-names mentioned in the T's'é-fu ytian- 
kuet leads us to a region which will be defined as west or north-west of the Tonlé 
Sap or, in more general terms, as north-western Cambodia in the sense of being 
in the north-western corner of Cambodia south of the Dangrek mountains. The 
place-name which takes us most confidently to this region is Wu-ling K ^r. 

The T‘ang officials understood the Wu-ling envoy in 638 to say that his 
country was called Mju-kdng ,!? which represents ‘ Malyang ’.2° Malyang is first 
mentioned in Cambodian epigraphy in 893.21 It was a praman, or a definable 


13 T F Y K, 970, 11398b. 

l4 TFYK, 972, 11402b. 

15 TP Y K, 970, 114038 ; 970, 11403b. 

1€ (3, Cæœdès, The tndiantsed states of Southeast Asia, Honolulu, 1908, 65—70; 72-3. 

17 Cæœdès, op. cit., 85. 

15 TF Y K, 095, 110882. 

19 B. Karlgren, Grammata Serica recensa (reprinted from BM FEA, 29, 1957, and henceforth 
cited as GSR), 104a, 823a. 

20 The equivalence of -ijang and -lyang, the stressed syllable, ıs not in doubt. In connexion 
with the first double vowel, Mrs. Judith Jacob informs the author that ' a variety of short vowels, 
a, t, and u, and sometimes both 4 and u, occur in both Old Mon and Old Khmer in first short 
syllables. The writers were trying to indicate a neutral vowel for which they had no symbol ` 
Professor E. G. Pulleyblank informs the author that miu 3X. 18 in the rising tone, which was used 
at this period to represent short vowels in foreign words, and mju would have been suitable to 
represent a neutral shwa, necessarily rounded after a labial in Chinese. The f in the transcription 
is not to be regarded as a distinct and separate ‘ vowel ’. 

21 G, Coedés, Inscriptions du Cambodge (henceforth cited as IC), 1, 30. 
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territory in north-western Cambodia.? The toponym also appears in Chou 
Ta-kuan’s list of ‘ prefectures’ in 1296.33 Satisfactory evidence of the location 
of at least part of the area later known as ‘ Malyang ' is provided by the Stu'ng 
Crap inscription of 1003, found near the Tano village between Battambang and 
Mong in the southern part of the modern province of Battambang. The inscrip- 
tion records the donation of land to a temple, and a royal official in Malyang 
was ordered to supervise the transaction.*4 The full extent of the territory 1s 
unknown. According to the Prasat Ta Kev inscription of the eleventh century, 
Vat Ek, a few miles to the north of the modern town of Battambang, was in the 
province of Bhimapura.*® Malyàng's later importance is not in doubt. Its sense 
of regional identity survived until at least the end of the twelfth century, when 
its inhabitants rebelled after the Chams sacked Angkor in 1177.?* 

One of the tributary states of 638 was therefore west of the Tonlé Sap. 
Malyang’s identification is the most certain among these principalities, and its 
ruler’s initiative in 638 is the firmest basis for a construction of seventh-century 
Khmer history in the light of the Hsin T'ang-shu's evidence. An attempt will 
be made, however, to retrieve the other toponyms mentioned in the Hstn 
T'ang-shu, being guided, where possible, by place-names appearing in the 
inscriptions. 

The next toponym to be discussed is represented by the Chinese transcription 
Fu-na `% Ff, or Prgu-ndé,*" whose envoy came to China in 671. In the same year 


13 ] follow the most recent definition of the terms pramdn and vigaya, provided by Professor 
Claude Jacques in ‘ Études d'épigraphie cambodgienne: vo’, BE FEO, iix, 1972, 198-9. 
Pramáàn is a geographical term, referring to definable territory, while visaya is an administrative 
term, for which ‘ province ' may be cautiously used. Visaya is an expression which begins to be 
used m the epigraphy of the second half of the tenth century. In the twelfth century Maly&ng was 
known as a vigaya; 1C, vi, 314 

23 Chou Ta-kuan, Chén-la féng-iu chs (Li-to1 Heiao-shih series, pén 31, no. 103, Shanghai, 1940), 
15a; P. Pelliot, * Mémoires sur lea coutumes du Cambodge’, BE FEO, n, 2, 1902, p. 173, n. 1. 
Chou Ta-kuan’s transcription 18 Auo /Mu-hang Bi fi ; GSR, 802a, 735a. Pelliot, identifying 
Malyang, was guided by Aymonier, and the :dentification has been upheld by Cadés; G. Cœdès, 
The tndtanised states, p. 355, n. 147. Coedés remarks that, phonetically, Maly&ng would have been 
pronounced as ‘ Molieng ' or ‘ Moling’; G. Cadés, BE FEO, xxxu, 1, 1932, p. 80, n. I. Professor 
John McCoy has informed the author that the Hua-i i-yu, a Sino-Mongolian glossary of 1389, 
supports the value mo for the character Hi at that time. The author is grateful to Mrs. Jacob 
and Professors Pulleyblank and McCoy for their advice on the sounds represented by the Chinese 
transcriptions of place-names discussed in this study. Chou Ta-kuan describes Malyang as a ci 
Pij, for which ‘ prefecture’ is a more appropriate term than ' provmce’, which Pelliot used. 
Ohun and chow | had been used interchangeably for ‘ prefecture’ since at least Sui times ; 
Wén-haten t'ung-k'ao, 315, 2470. 

14 JC, v, 209. For a discussion of the geographical significance of this reference to Malyang, 
seo Codés, BEFEO, xxxn, 1, 1932, p. 80, n. 1. 

*5 IC, 1v, 155. This inscription does not mention the status of Bhimapura, but JO, ru, 11, also 
of the eleventh century, describes Bhimapura as a province (visaya). An inscription of 1145 
mentions the ‘ district/vilage ’ (sruk) of Pürváérama in the province (vigaya) of Malyang. The 
inscription is from near the present town of Battambang ; IC, v1, 314. Pürvüárama is also men- 
tioned in Vat Baset 1nsoriptions of 1036 and 1042. Vat Baset 1s near Battambang; JC, ur, 9, 23. 

1* Coodés, The indiantsed states, 170. The suppression of the revolt was sufficiently important 
to be commemorated on the bas-relief of the Bayon. 

1? GS R, 933r, 350a. 
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an envoy came from Chtu-mt, whose ruler had also sent a mission in 638, when the 
Malyang ruler sent his mission. The presumption is that the three states were 
in the same general area but that, because Prgu-ndé sent a mission as late as 671, 
its conquest by Chén-la, mentioned in the Hsin T'ang-shu, was later than 671 on 
account of geographical circumstances. 

In the Chinese Buddhist vocabulary Pigu-nd renders punya, punar, and 
purna, or ‘ hungry ghost ’,?8 and this would be a strange name for the princi- 
pality in question. No place-name in published Cambodian epigraphy corre- 
sponds to any of these names or to a word such as ‘ Puna '. The equivalence of 
-ná and -na is not in doubt, and another possibility for the first syllable may 
exist. Seventh-century examples are available of the Chinese use of words 
beginning with p for transcribing v in foreign place-names.?? 

Nevertheless, one would expect Pygu-nd to be based on a name which began 
with a p, asin the example of Purusa-(pura).?! The initial v is normally conveyed 
by a Chinese word beginning with b.3? Thus, vana, or ' forest’, is transcribed as 
b'uá-ná *& £j, and vdna, or ‘ weaving ’, as b'?wang-ná E; 3524 

Yet Vanapura, & toponym appearing in Cambodian epigraphy, suggests the 
word which P4ygu-nd conceals. Vanapura’s location on the fringe of north- 
western Cambodia, for which the evidence is given below, is an appropriate aite 
for Pigu-né in the seventh century. Pieu-ná's location would have been 
sufficiently far away from the Tonlé Sap for it to be able to survive as a Chinese 
tributary state until at least 671. Moreover, although in Angkorian times 
Vanapura was only a sruk, or 'district|village ',95 and therefore of lower 
administrative status than the province of Malyàng, its ruling family in 
1041 belonged to the lineage of the Angkorian rulers, Hargavarman I and 


13 W, E. Soothill and L. Hodous, A dictionary of Chinese Buddhist terms, London, 1937, 370b. 

1* G. Cœdèz, ‘ Index des noms propres de l'épigraphie du Cambodge ', JC, vm. 

*? Hetian-teang transcribes Vrji as J BH 4dp Pjuat-let-zi; GSR, 500a, 403a, 901y. He also 
transcribes Varanasi as JN ER JE Hr Pud-ld-(?)ni-cig; GSR, 2511, 6a, 563a, 869a. Pelliot 
suggests that the seventh-century transcription $R JB H3 Nd-pjust-nd represente ‘à la rigueur’ 
Na-va-na-(gara), which Coodés subsequently identified from an inscription of 664 as ‘ Narava- 
ranagara’; Pelliot, BE FXO, xu, 2, 1903, 295; GSR, 350a, 500a, 350a; G. Codés, BE FEO, 
xri, 1943-6, 4. 

» 4p Hr bp (Pigu-...) and fH MÀ 3b (B'jus ...); Soothill, op. ot., 370a, 228a. 

* A frequent example is BR BF (b‘udt-mua = varman); GSR, 270b; B. Karlgren, Analytic 
dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese, Paris, 1923 (cited as AD), 593. 

?? Soothill, op. cit., 347a; GSR, 25q, for Be = b'uá. Also see Soothill, op. cit., 449b, for £u 
JE = vana = b'iwak ... = GSR, 771m. 

34 Soothill, op. at., 248b ; GSR, 740z, in respect of Bf}. Mrs. Jacob has remarked that, since 
-pura does not appear in the transcription, vana-, pronounced alone, may well have undergone a 
change of form from ~~ to ~—. In this case the Khmers may have pronounced vana in such a 
way that the Chinese heard a p. The Chinese transcribed Vrji as BF [Di] B‘udt-dé‘ja, where both 
syllables beg with a voiced consonant, but they also transcribed this word as jj BA 
Pjust-ljd-£i. In the latter form, the unvoiced p precedes two words beginning with voiced 
consonante, presumably to give greater effect to the stress in -f7i. 

% P, Dupont suggests that sruk was the equivalent of -pwa; BEFEO, xiu, 1943-6, 
p. 116, n. 5. 
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Téinavarman II (910/912—28).*5 The lineage was sufficiently powerful tolead to a 
marriage alliance in the first half of the eleventh century between Sūryavarman I 
and Sri Viralakgmi, a member of this family, whose brother, Sri Bhuvanaditya, 
is described in 1041 as the prince of Vanapura.?? 

The inscription of 1041 describes the sruk of Vanapura as being at the 
Dangreks and in the western part, and it was therefore in north-western 
Cambodia. The location is consistent with the name’s appearance in a land 
grant inscription from Arannyaprat‘et of 941, containing the earliest epigraphic 
reference to Vanapura.?9 The Dangreks were known as Jeng Vnam Kamveng or 
Jeng Vnam or, in Sanskrit, as Adripada and Gtripdda,®* and the territory of 
Jeng Vnam existed by the end of the ninth century.*? Its size is unknown, but 
its Sanskrit names, with their emphasis on ' the foot of the mountains’, show 
that its territory was identified as being close to the range. Originally the area 
known in this way would not have extended westward beyond the present 
Khmer-Thai border, which seems to have been the limit of Khmer expansion in 
the west during the ninth century.4! The sruk of Vanapura is also unlikely to 
have been on the northern side of the range. On the north-western side of the 
Dangreks was the Virendra territory mentioned in an inscription of 928 and 
surviving until at least 1192, when Jayavarman VII built a hospital there.*# 
Another indication that Vanapura was on the southern side of the range may be 
the circumstance that an eleventh-century land inscription from near 
Svay Chek, also south of the Dangreks, mentions it.*? 

Vanapura, on the southern side of the Dangreks, was some distance from the 
Chén-la heartland east of the Tonlé Sap, and its relative remoteness would 
explain why Pigu-ná's mission was as late as 671. The ruler lived too far away 
to be concerned by the situation which caused the other rulers to send missions 
in 638. 

Vanapura’s exact location is unknown, but some implications of the Sdok 
Kak Thom inscription of 1051 can be noted. At the end of the ninth century the 


38 Harsavarman T's year of accession is according to C. Jacques, BE FEO, uy, 1971, 175. 

3? IC, v1, 266; IC, 1, 196 (of 1041). The origin of the connexion between this famuy and 
Vanapura is unknown. Sri Viralakgmi is said to be of the Vrah Sruk; IC, v1, 266. Vat Ek, near 
Battambang, was in the Vrah Bruk; JC, 1v, 153, 155. 

38 IC, vu, 139. 

99 IC, vu, 49; BE FEO, xum, 1943-6, p. 121, n. 7. 

4° IC, v, 89-90, describing Jeng Vnam as a pramán. The Sdok Kak Thom inscription of the 
eleventh century refers to the visaya of Ad:ipada in the context of Jayavarman II's reign and to 
the visaya of Jeng Vnam in Jayavarman II's reign; BE FEO, xxxi, 1943-6, 96, 111. 

‘1 The Bo Ika inscription of 868, from Korat province, is in a region described as ‘ outside 
Kambudeéa'; JC, vi, 85. 

1? IC, 1, 53; IC, vu, 154. The former insoription, of 928, mentions a praman end also a sruk 
of Virendra. IC, vir, 154, provides the site of the city of Virendra; it is north of the Dangreks 
and was the provincial capital. The inscription of 928 states that the province of Jeng Vnam 
contained a sruk of Virendrapattana; IC, 1, 30 and 54. It would have been a different place from 
the Virendra north of the Dangreks. 

13 TC, vu, 49. 
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descendants of Jayavarman II's purohita, Sivakaivalya, were granted the lands 
of Bhadrapatiana and Bhadravasa. Bhadrapattana was in the Dangreks 
territory ** and is described as being ‘close to Bhadragiri', which was in the 
same area.*5 The temples, subsequently founded on these lands, reached as far 
west as Bhadraniketana, the site of the Sdok Kak Thom inscription and part of 
Bhadrapattana,** and Dupont believed that other foundations of Bhadrapattana 
were represented by some of the temples known today as Lbo'k Svay, Lbo'k 
Ampil, Rolom Crei, Srok Kok, and Tap Siem.4? These temples, shown on Lunet 
de Lajonquiére’s map, are to the west of the Makkak river,*? and Bhadrapattana 
and Bhadravasa were probably in the western and under-populated part of the 
ancient Dangreks region, which extended some way south at its western end. 
Moreover, the region during the seventh century, and contemporaneous with 
Pigu-ná, contained Jyesthapura, mentioned in an inscription from near the 
Aran frontier post, ? and this may be another reason for not locating Vanapura 
at the extreme western end of the Dangreks. Vanapura was probably further 
east, and the area which suggests itself is immediately south of the Chup Smach 
and Chom Tup passes.5° Aymonier was impressed by the denseness of the 
forests in this part of the Dangreks, contrasting the scene with what he saw 
elsewhere in the region.*! The dipterocarp forest, flourishing on the sandy soil, 
explains the origin of the name of Vanapura, ‘ the City of the Forest ’.5? 
Pygu-nd was not the only principality to send a mission in 671. Chiu-ms hy 
AE , or Atgu-mret,® which had been among the mission-sending states of 638, did 
likewise. The Hsin T'ang-shu includes Kygu-msé among the states conquered 
by Chén-la after the 650-6 reign-period, and its two missions of 638 and 671 
suggest that it was some distance from Malyang but not as far away as Pigu-nd 


“* IC, v, 90, referring in 896 to the pramdn of Jeng Vnam. 

*5 BEFEO, xum, 1943-6, 114. Aymonier and Groslier suggest that Bhadragiri should be 
identified with the Tangko peak in the north-western part of the Dangreks; Aymonier, Le 
Cambodge, 11, Paris, 1901, 265; G. Groslier, BEFEO, xxiv, 3—4, 1924, 366. The peak is north to 
north-west of the Sdok Kak Thom aite. 

** BE FEO, XLD, 1943-6, p. 129 and n. 6. 

47 ibid., 74. 

* E. Lunet de Lajonquiére, Inventaire descriptif des monuments du Cambodge. Cartes, Paris, 
1911. 

1° IC, v, 23-4. This inscription, of Khau Noi, dated 637, is in Khmer and mentions a Mratañ 
Khlofi Jyesthapura. 

*° In Áymoaier's day the Chup Smach was the main route for travellers from Laos to the 
Tonlé Sap and Bangkok; E. Aymonier, * Notes sur le Laos ', Cochinchine Francaise. Excursions 
ef Reconnatssances, Tx, 21, 1886, 11. 

51 ibid., 10-11: ‘ For an entire day, the traveller will walk ın a dismal shadow which oppresses 
him like a nightmare, seeing nothing but enormous tree trunks.... When he leaves this gloom, he 
will greet the rays of the sun with joy, no matter how warm it is’. 

*! On this forest see J. Delvert, Le paysan cambodgien, Paris, 1901, map 5. Lunet de Lajon- 
quiére's map shows a number of small temples and reservoirs in the fertile depression at the foot 
of the range, through which streams flow into the Tuk Chun river; Lunet de Lajonquiére, 
Inventaire descriptif des monuments du Cambodge, 11, 405-18, and ibid., Cartes. 

5 GSR, 992n, 405p. 
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was. Unfortunately, only the beginning of its name can be restored, which was 
probably the syllable Kum and the first syllable in the name.** The cluster of 
temple sites in the vicinity of Svay Chek may correspond to part of the lands 
of Kum- but this is only a conjecture. Not enough is known of these temples, or 
of the temples in the area proposed for Vanapura, to justify attmbuting any 
temple sites to the seventh-century principalities. ®> 

Suggestions have now been made for the identification of three of the five 
principalities in question. Two more remain to be discussed. Because they 
were in the mission-sending group of 638 and were said to have been conquered 
later by Chén-la, they, too, were probably somewhere between the Tonlé Sap 
and the Dangreks. They are Chia-cha 3 ^E, or Ka-dz‘a,** and Séng-kao (R $, 
or Song-ká.9" 

The author once believed that Ka-dz‘a represented Kataha, or Kedah,58 but a 
principality in the south-western Malay Peninsula is a surprising item in a list of 
countries which includes Maly&ng. The identification with Kafaha must be 
discarded, and Gaja(-pura) is proposed as the correct restoration of the name. 
Ka- seems to be an acceptable equivalence of Ga-.5° Dz‘a was used in 1015 to 
render the last syllable in the name of a Tamil king, La-ch'a-la-ch'a $i 2& BR ^F, 
or Lá (= ra) d'a lá dz‘a.®° The Tamil ruler in 1015 was Rajendracéja, who had 
just succeeded Rajaraja, but Professor Nilakanta Sastri is surely right in 
supposing that the mission left in Rajaraja’s lifetime and reached China in his 
name after a long voyage.*! Chinese Buddhists rendered gaja ' elephant’ in 
other ways,® but the official who recorded the name of this ‘little country of 
the southern tribes ' ® is unlikely to have identified it with ' elephant ’, a word 
hallowed in Buddhist texts and therefore requiring a transcription according to 
the rules observed by Chinese Buddhist scholars. 


M Seo E. G. Pulleyblank, ‘ The Chinese name of the Turks’, JAOS, Lxxxv, 2, 1965, 121-5, 
on the use of entermg tone words to represent a single consonant in a non-final position. Professor 
Pulleyblank transcribes EE as mjg; ibid., 123. Could Kygu-myé be an attempt to represent 
Kam, noted by Cosdés as a probable abbreviation of a title of someone connected with Maleng 
= Malyàüng in 987? See IC, vr, 186, note (1). 

55 For the temples in the Svay Chek area see Lunet de Lajonquiére, op. cit., 371-91. The area 
was sufficiontly important jn Yaéovarman I's reign at the end of the ninth century to justify the 
establishment of a royal monastery; IC, 13, 65. Jayavarman V, in the second half of the tenth 
century, sought to recruit scholars from this area; JC, m, p. 62, n. 5. 

55 AD, 342; GSR, 806a. For iil Professor Pulleyblank, pointing out that the character was 
reserved for foreign words, writes kjá; Asta Major, NS, x1, 2, 1965, 202. 

57 4D, 1047; GOR, 1129a. For $ Professor Pulleyblank writes kau; Asia Major, NS, x, 2, 
1963, 220. 

58 Wolters, Early Indonesian commerce, 163. 

59 Ag in gagana and garuda, both of which begin with 3E ; Soothill, op ort., 317a and 316b. 

€ Sung-shih (Po-na edition), 489, 21b. 

1 K. A Nilakanta Sastri, The Có]as, second ed , Madras, 1955, 219 According to the Sung- 
shih, the voyage took 1,150 days to reach Canton; Sung-shsh, 480, 23a 

62 See Soothill, op. cit., 224b. The Chinese transcriptions are: Ka-ja (ffl HS), AD, 342, GSR, 
47b, Ka-ja (4l JE), AD, 342, GSR, 47a; Ka-d£1a (ff fi), AD, 342, GSR, 45h. 

e TFYK, 970, 11398b. 
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Gaja(-pura) is another Cambodian place-name with associations with 
north-western Cambodia. It is mentioned in an inscription of 949, found at 
Phnom Prah Net Prah between Mongkolborei and Kralanh.** The inscription 
zoncerns the foundation of a Sivaite drama in 938, and the agrama, which has 
been identified with the inscription’s site, is described as being in ‘ the sruk of 
Tamvvang Chding in Gajapura '.55 Evidently Gajapura included the site of the 
foundation. Gajapura’s administrative status in early Angkorian times is 
indicated by a postscript, added to the inscription, which connects the province 
{wsaya) of Sangkhah with the drama’s administration. Cœdès suggests that the 
name of ‘ Sangkhah ' survives today in the name of Prasat Sangkhah,9* which 
18 on the western side of the Sreng river and about five miles north-west of 
Kralanh and about 15 miles from Phnom Prah Net Prah, where the inscription 
of 949, mentioning Gajapura, was found. In the tenth century Gajapura 
therefore included territory south and south-east of the areas we have associated 
with Vanapura and Kum- but north-west of the Tonlé Sap. It was probably the 
name of a seventh-century town in the neighbourhood of one of the little hills in 
this part of the region. The name survives in an eleventh-century inscription 
from the Svay Chek area, which concerns the offering of slaves from several 
places to the Siva-linga in the central tower of the Bantay Prav temple, also in 
north-western Cambodia.*? The name is also mentioned in an inscription from 
the foot of Ba Phnom in southern Cambodia which lists the meritorious works 
of an official in the second half of the tenth century and is more or less con- 
;emporaneous with the inscription of 949.99 The official undertook works in 
many parts of Cambodia, including Angkor and Bhimapura. In Gajapura he 
uit a reservoir. His interest in Gajapura suggests that the place still had some 
-mportance. 

The last principality to be discussed is Sang-kdu, which is the first place to be 
mentioned in the T's'é-fu yyüan-kuei's list of principalities. Cambodian inscrip- 
sons refer to the province (visaya) of Sangkhah, noted in the previous para- 
Jraph,*? and to the sruk of Jaroy Sangke."? One is tempted to identify Song-káu 
with one or other of these names. Sangkhah's provincial status in Angkorian 
zmes would be an appropriate sequel for a seventh-century principality, and its 
association with Gajapura would identify it with north-western Cambodia. 


t IC, rr, 36. 

*5 An inscription fiom this site shows that the mte was called ‘ Giripura ' ın the eleventh 
centary ; JC, m, 39. Giripura was the name of the aárama and not of the area. 

** IC, rr, 2. 37, n. 1, and JO, ur, 45. 

*' IC, m, 81. Also see IC, m, 63, for a similar reference to Gajapura. 

68 IC, vit, 14. The Khmer rendering of the name is ‘ Gahjahpure ’. 

€? TC, m, 37, dated 940. 

7? IC, v, 207, dated 1003 The administrative status of Jaroy Sangke 1s not supplied. A Koh 
Xer inscription of 921 gives a list of eruks, including . . .y Sangke, and the indistinct part of this 
uname may have been Jaroy ; IC, 1, 48. Sruk Sangke may also be mentioned m the Kralanh Thom 
mscription; IC, vir, p. 25, n. 3. Another inscription from near Koh Ker, of the tenth century, 
mentions a sruk Kangko; IC, 1, 180. 
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Jaroy Sangke is another tempting possibility. An inscription which refers to it 
was found near Tano village, south-east of Battambang, and contains a reference 
to a royal official of the Malyang territory. Seng-káu and Malyang are the first 
two names in the T's'é-fu ytan-kuev's list, and a connexion between Malyang and 
Jaroy Sangke = Seng-kéu would be consistent with the Chinese juxtaposition 
of the two names. 

Nevertheless, the final syllables of Sangkhah and Sangke are not very 
appropriate reconstructions of the syllable -káu in the Chinese transcription, 
and another, though geographically ambiguous, possibility is suggested by the 
toponym ‘ Sangko’. Sangko is mentioned in a Vat Baset inscription of 1036 as 
the sruk travang Bangko, or the district of the Sangko reservoir." Sang- was 
used by the Chinese for transcribing sang- in sangha,” and the diphthong in 
-kéu does not preclude the rendering of the sound by the single vowel 0.78 

Vat Baset is a few miles to the north-east of the modern town of Battambang, 
and the Sangko toponym therefore appears in an inscription from north-western 
Cambodia. The inscription does not reveal Sangko’s province, but its context 
suggests that the sruk in question was not a great distance from Vat Baset. 
Several heads of sruks, or districts, were involved in a land purchase transaction, 
and they included someone from the sruk travang Sangko. Two other persons 
were from areas which were certainly not far away ; they were from the sruk of 
Pirvaérama, which was part of the province (visaya) of Malyang in 1138,7* and 
from the sruk of Manggalapura, from which the name of Mongkolborei is 
derived."^ Mongkolborei is not very far north-west of Battambang. All these 
persons were evidently representatives of small territorial units, who participated 
in an event of regional interest, which was no less than the offering of land to the 
Jayaksetra cult, the famous cult of Vat Baset itself.” 

Only the Vat Baset inscription of 1036 mentions Sangko. The sruk seems 
to have been in north-western Cambodia, but attempts to plot it on the map are 
bound to be conjectural. Some considerations can be noted. 

Neither Malyang nor Sangko are likely to have been north of the long river 
system, which stretches from the Aran region in the west to the northern end 
of the Tonlé Sap and divides north-western Cambodia into two parts." To the 


71 IC, m, 6 and 9. 

78 Soothill, op. cit., 420a. 

73 Professor Pulleyblank informs the author that -du- was sometimes used for a foreign -o-. 
Tau J), for example, is used as manydgana for the Japanese to. 

74 IC, 1v, 314. 

75 S. Lewitz, ‘ La toponyme khmére ', BE FEO, LIG, 2, 1907, 431. A representative of the sruk 
of Manggalapure 1s mentioned in another Vat Baset inscription, together with a representative of 
Purvàérama; JC, m1, 16. 

76 The representatives of Sangko and Manggalapura were present at the time of the purchase 
ofthe land. The Pürvüsrama representatives were among those who planted the boundaries of tho 
land. The land was at Vak Tongting (ibid., 8), but the, location of this place is unknown. 

77 An excellent description of the geography of north-western Cambodia is given by Lunet de 
Lajonquiére, Inventaire descriphf, 11, 1-7. On p. 3 he stresses the dividing effect of this river 
system. 
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north of the river system, we have suggested, were the seventh-century kingdoms 
of Vanapura, Kum-, and Gajapura. In Angkorian times this northern area 
contained at least three provinces: the Dangreks province, Sangkhah, and 
Amoghapura. The first of these was at the foot of the mountains. Sangkhah 
included at least the territory between Kralanh and the site of the Phnom Prah 
Net Prah inscription between the river Sreng and the neighbourhood of the 
O Ta Siu river, which flows into the river system from the north.78 To the west 
of Sangkhah between the Dangreks and Gajapura lay some, if not all, of the 
territory of Amoghapura province." Several toponyms are therefore already 
associated with the northern part of north-western Cambodia. 

A geographical factor can also be taken into account as a reason for not 
extending the territories of at least Malyang to the north of the river system. 
In the summer months during the rainy season both sides of the waterway 
through north-western Cambodia are flooded, and the flooding is exceptionally 
severe in the neighbourhood of the Tonlé Sap. According to Aymonier, the 
flooded zone reaches north towards Kralanh, north-west towards Mongkolborei, 
and south towards Battambang.9? The flooded zone separates the lands to the 
north and eouth, and the division is reflected by an absence of temple sites in this 
zone. The territory and province of Malyang certainly included part of the 


78 Part of Sangkhah province’s location is indicated in JC, m, 37, which connects the visaya 
of Sangkhah with the arama of Phnom Prah Net Prah. JC, 11, 45, comes from the site of Prasat 
Sangkhah, not far from the previous inscription. Coxdée thinks that Sangkhah may be the ancient 
name of the temple. 

The Sdok Kak Thom inscription refers to Stuk Rans in the province (vigaya) of Amogha- 
pura; BEFEO, xım, 1943-6, 117. The rice-flelds of Ganesvara, also in Amoghapura (ibid., 
115), provided support for foundations in Bhadrapattana in the Dangreks province; ibid., 
114-15. The same rice-fields also helped to support foundations in Stuk Ransi in Amoghapura 
(ibid., 115), and Dupont believed that Bhadrapattana was the eastern neighbour of Stuk Ransi 
(ibid., p. 121, n. 2) and that some of the Stuk Ranai temples were west of the Makkak river; ibid., 
74. The contaxt of the Sdok Kak Thom inscription, from which this information comes, is the 
progressive development of lands ın the extreme north-western part of Cambodia by Sivakaivalya’s 
descendants, and Dupont was justified in assuming that the Amoghapura lands in question were 
in this part of Cambodia. Amoghapura’s connexion with the lands to the west of the Makkak 
river may alan be reflected in IC, 1m. 55, an eleventh-century inscription which states that an 
Amoghapura provincial official witnessed the demarcation of the boundaries of land given to 
the Bantay Prav temple near Svay Chek. ' 

Groslier believed that the Amoghapura province extended to the east at least as far as the 
Prasat Sangkhah region. He noted that revenue from Amoghapura was given to this temple; 
BEFEO, xxiv, 3-4, 1924, 361; JO, m, 53. The gift is not, however, evidence of the location of 
Amoghapura. Groalier also noted that the rice-field of Stuk Veng, which he believed to be in 
Amoghapura, was given to a temple at Cung Vis near Prasat Sangkhah; art ot., 364-5. For 
Cung Vis’ position, see IC, m, p. 83, n.7. Yet the Koh Ker inscription, which Groslier quoted to 
connect Stuk Veng with Amoghapura, does not contain this information; JC, x, 47-7. 

9 Aymonier, Le Cambodge, 11, maps facing p. 304. Also see map 3 in J. Delvert, Le paysan 
cambodgien. In the seventh century the Tonlé Sap was larger than 1t is today. Professor Delvert 
believes that it once reached to Mongkolborei and Swophon; J. Delvert, op. cit., 57. A vivid 
description of the ertuation in the summer months is contained in Brien, ‘ Aperçu sur la province 
de Battambang’, Cochinchine Francaise. Excursions et Reconnaissances, x, 24, 1885, 343-4, 
in respect of the Battambang area. The writer refera to ‘... un spectacle des plus singuliers 
et des plus étonnants: la navigation à toute vapeur en pleine forêt |’. 
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southern area in the Battambang-Mong region, and it would be surprising if the 
seventh-century principality of Malyang extended north of the flooded zone. 

Nevertheless, the assumption that Sangko was in the southern part of 
north-western Cambodia depends only on the fact that the toponym appears on 
the Vat Baset inscription, which is just south of the flooded zone. And if 
Sangko and Maly&ng in the seventh century were both in the south, the problem 
remains of defining their geographical relationship. 

One feature may be noted about the region south of the river system in the 
seventh century. The relative paucity of its extant temple remains does not 
mean that it was a wilderness in the seventh century.®! Two inscriptions of that 
century have been found there.9? From near Battambang, and probably 
connected with the Vat Baset area, has come an inscription with a date which 
corresponds to 14 June 657, which reveals that there was a religious centre in the 
neighbourhood.9? Another inscription has been recovered from a cave at Phnom 
Bantay Nan immediately south of Mongkolborei, which refers to the gift of 
booty to a linga set up by the victorious Bhavavarman I.9* This inscription is 
undated, but it was written at the end of the sixth or the beginning of the 
seventh century.95 An important battle had taken place, and perhaps one of the 
mission-sending states of 638 was involved. 

Further evidence can be considered in establishing the geographical relation- 
ship between Sangko and Malyang. Sangko is the first place to be mentioned 
in the 7's‘é-fu ytian-kuet’s list of states in 638. The last name is that of Kum-, 
whose association with Pygu-ndé in 671 suggests that it was some distance from 
the Tonlé Sap. The third toponym in the list is Gajapura, identified as being 
north of the river system. Malyang, second in the list, in Angkorian times 
included lands south of Battambang. The sequence in which the names appear 
in the text does not seem to be haphazard. The juxtaposition of Malyang and 
Gajapura may mean that these two names were recorded in terms of their 
respective proximity to the Tonlé Sap, while Kum-, which survived to send 
another mission in 671, may have been some distance away and therefore 
appears at the end of the list of these four principalities. The presumption would 


81 The somewhat rare temple sites south of the river system extend from Mong towards 
Battambang and thence towards Mongkolborei; Lunet de Lajonquitre, Inventaire descriptif des 
monuments du Cambodge. Cartes. 

82 The only seventh-century inscriptions 80 far discovered from the north are three from the 
Aran region, two of which are dated 637 and 639. The names of kings are not mentioned , IC, v, 
23-4. 
83 The author 18 grateful to Professor R. Billard, who, in a letter dated 23 June 1969, informs 
him that the :nscription’s horoscope shows that its date corresponds to Wednesday, 14 June 657, 
and about 8.30 a.m local time. For this inscription see IC, m, 193-5. Its exact provenance is 
unknown. Professor Boisselier would not be surprised if a connexion exists between it and a 
lintel from the Baset hill, about 10 miles north-east of Battambang; J. Boisselier, ‘ Arts du 
Champa’, Artibus Asiae, XIX, 1, 1956, 204. 

s4 A. Barth and A. Bergaigne, Znsciyplions sanscrites du Cambodge ei Champa (henceforth cited 
as ISCC), Paris, 1885, 28. 

35 Seo G. Cœdès, The indtanised states, 68-9, for the chronology of this period. 
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then be that the sequence was based on geographical considerations, recognized 
by the envovs of the four rulers who appeared in China in 638, and that Sangko’s 
place at the head of the list reflected their sense of regional geography, implying 
that they regarded Sangko as being closest to the territories of the overlord whom 
they defied when they came to China as envoys of independent rulers. The 
Chinese understood the overlord in question to be the ruler of ‘ Chén-la’. 

A final consideration can be noted for distinguishing the geographical 
relationship between Malyang and Bangko in the seventh century. In Chou 
Ta-kuan's list of Angkorian ‘ prefectures’ the first three are in southern 
Cambodia.9* The fourth is Malyàng (3& fà = Muo/M. u-ltang), which is followed 
by Pwát-sydi A d." Malyang’s northern neighbour is * Baset ’.88 

The mocern town of Battambang is on the Sangke river about ten miles 
south-west of the Vat Baset hill. According to Pavie, writing in 1882,® before 
1835 the present Battambang aite was occupied by the small village of Bangke, 
while ‘Old Battambang’ was in the immediate neighbourhood of ‘ Baset'. 
Pavie's account explains why Mouhot, visiting the area in 1859-60, believed that 
a numerous population had lived a century earlier around the ruins of 
' Bassette ' °° and why, some years later, Delaporte, quoting the explorer Faraut, 
refers to the ‘former capital of Basset’ °! and to the remains of the town’s 
ramparts and moats. During the nineteenth century north-western Cambodia 
was ruled as a Thai dependency, and old Battambang was originally the 
provincial capital. In 1835, and again according to Pavie, the Vietnamese 
invaded Cambodia, and the decision was taken in Bangkok to pull down the old 


*! The first was reached by sea from Champa. The second has been identified as Kompong 
Chnang near the southern entrance to the Tonlé Sap; G. Cœdès, The sndianised states, p. 355, 
n. 147. The third was on the coast. For these identifications, see Pelliot, BE FEO, xt, 2, 1902, 
p. 138, n. 4, p. 138, n. 9, p. 170, n. 4; Pelliot, Mémoires sur les coutumes du Cambodge de Tcheou 
T'a-kouan, Paris, 1951, 70, 95-6. 

*! Chén-la féng-iu, 15a; Pelliot, BEFEO, u, 2, 1902, 173; GSR, 281a, 289d. 

** Today the Angkorian p has become b; JC, 11, 3. An example of the equivalence of the two 
consonante is provided by Pa- [H,, the first syllable in the Chinese transoription of ‘ Basan ’, the 
Khmer capital in 1371; Afing-shih (Po-na edition), 324, 12b. The following explanation is 
proposed for the consonante at the end of the Chinese words. Chou Ta-kuan came from Chekiang 
province, and most of his informants in Cambodia were probably southern Chinese. In the 
transcription of foreign words in modern Cantonese and lower Yangtse dialeota the final consonant 
in the first syllable is lost or assimilated, but the final consonant in the second syllable is retained. 
Those patterns are likely to be as old as Chou Ta-kuan's period. Thus 7\ FH HE = pwdt-si-rwt, 
mentioned by Chou Ta-kuan, has been restored by Cosdés as (ta)pasvi; Pelliot, Af émotres, p. 65, 
n. 1. The consanant in the first syllable 1s also muted in numbers 24, 25, and 36 in Pelhot's list of 
Chinese transcriptions; Mémoires, 62-70. The retention of the final consonant m words of one or 
two syllables is illustrated by numbers 17, 30, and 34 in Pelliot’s list. The author is grateful to 
Professor McCoy for advice on this subject. 

8° A. Pavie, Cochinchine Française. Excursions et Reconnaissances, Iv, 12, 1882, 526-9. 

?? H. Mouhot, Voyage dans les royaumes de Siam..., Pars, 1868, 183. 

?! L. Delapcrte, Voyage au Cambodge, Paris, 1880, p. 132, n. 2. 

°t ibid., 137. ‘ Baset ' is not mentioned in the Portuguese and Spanish texts quoted in B.-P. 
Groelier, Angkor e le Cambodge au xv1* siècle, Paris, 1958. The letters of the French missionary, 
Langenois, who was in this area from 1790 to 1795, may contain information about Baset. On 
Langenois, see Groslier, op. oit., 184. 
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town of Battambang and to rebuild it on the site of the Sangke village. The 
provincial capital was now transferred to its present site, and the Dambang 
river, an arm of the Sangke river flowing by Vat Baset and entering the Tonlé 
Sap south of the present Sangke estuary, was blocked.?* 

The Cambodian chronicles refer to Battambang but not to Baset,?5 and the 
antiquity of the name ‘ Baset ' is unknown. Nevertheless, the Baset area was an 
important one in Angkorian times.’ Archaeological evidence in the seventh 
century consists only of a lintel recovered from the Baset hill?" but, i later 
centuries, the aite was famous on account of the Jayaksetra cult, firs& mentioned 
in inscriptions of the first half of the eleventh century.?? The explanation of 
the word 'Baset', proposed by Professor Martini, connects the name with 
‘ Jayaksetra’. He notes that the word ba ‘father’ is often embodied 1n the 
names of sacred hills in Cambodia, whose ancient cults were later subsumed by 
‘ indianised ' ones, and he suggests that ‘ Ba Set’ is derived from pa = ba and 
stddht. Siddhi is an epithet with the meaning of ‘ endowed with force or super- 
natural powers ’.*® This explanation of the origin of the name ' Baset ' not only 
takes us back in time to the Jayaksetra cult but also makes it likely that the 
Baset hill had enjoyed the reputation of special sanctity long before the establish- 
ment of the cult. It is not surprising that Vat Ek, five miles to the north of 
Battambang and very close to Vat Baset, is described as being in the ' sacred 
sruk’ (Vrah Sruk).19? Vat Ek was built early in the eleventh century,!?! when 
the term ‘ sacred sruk ’ was already current. The cult on Baset hill was probably 
responsible for the prestige of this sruk. A name corresponding to * Baset’ and 


933 Pavie, art. oit , 526-9. Aymonier suggests that masonry from the temple site was used to 
build the new town of Battambang; Le Cambodge, 11, 292-3. The author is grateful to Mra C. A. 
Trocki, who forms him that, according to the Battambang Chronicle, in 1838 the Thai general 
Bodin was ordered to establish the foundations and wall of the city of Battambang. This account 
is somewhat different from Pavie’s. 

9*4 Professor Delvert suggests that the Dambang river had been the more important arm of the 
Sangke river, J. Delvert, op. cit., 58. Also see L. Delaporte, op. oit., p. 132, n. 2. Pevie quotes a 
legend which connects the name of the town with that of the river; Pavie, art. ot., 528. On the 
derivation of * Battambang’ from dambay, a ' club’, see Lowitz, art. cit., 394. 

?*5 Because it lists 10 provinces, including ‘ Battambang ' and not ‘ Basset ', the ‘ Histone d'un 
centenaire roi du Cambodge au xvii? siècle’ most clearly reflects the prevalence of the usage of 
Battambang; A. B. de Villemereuil, Explorations et missions de Doudart de Lagr#e, Pans, 1883, 
32b. 

6 Süryavarman I established a linga here some time before 1018; JC, vr, 209. Jayavar- 
man VII erected a hospital here; JO, m, 25. Jayavarman VII's wife established a Maheévara 
image here; JO, m, 179. 

97 J. Boisselier, art. cit., 204. 

98 JO, m, 3-33. A lintel ın the Vat Baset complex 1s thought to be as old as the end of the 
tenth century, indicating early buildings on this site; B. Dagene, ' Étude iconographique de 
quelques fondations de l'époque de Süryavarman Ier, Aris Asiatiques, XVII, 1068, 188. 

99 F, Martini, ‘ De la signification de “ ba ” et“ me ” °, BE FEO, xxv, 1, 1947-50, (pub.) 1981, 
202-4, 207. 

100 7C, rv, 155, of the first half of the eleventh century. Narendragrama is the name by which 
Vat Ek was known. 
101 The foundation of Vat Ek was probably not long after 1018; B. Dagens, art. cit., 176. 
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derived from Pé-siddhs is likely to be of great antiquity, and Chou Ta-kuan’s 
reference to * Baset ’ is not unexpected. 

Chou Ta-Xuan says that there were more than 90 ‘ prefectures’ in Cambodia. 
Each one contained an enclosure, with a wooden palisade. The large number of 
prefectures and the reference to their towns suggest that he was thinking 
of small-scale rather than of extensive areas, corresponding to Angkorian 
visayas, or ' provinces ’.1°2 He, or his informants, were distinguishing the town 
of Baset from that of Malyang, and the geographical relationship between the 
two places, implied in the sequence of prefectures named by him, is consistent 
with epigraphic evidence. The list begins with towns in the south, and, when it 
moves north, Malyang is mentioned before Baset. The sequence agrees with 
what is known of Malyang’s location, provided by an inscription from near Tano 
village of 1003 which shows that a Malyang official was ordered to perform duties 
in the neighbourhood; Tano is south-east of Baset.?? Moreover, the ‘ holy 
sruk ’, containing Vat Ek and almost certainly Vat Baset as well, is not described 
as part of Melyang but, instead, of Bhimapura province.!?4 Chou Ta-kuan does 
not mention Bhimapura. After Baset are listed B‘uo-mat #8 W and D‘t-kusan 
HE 18.105 

Chou Ta-kuan’s evidence raises the possibility that, already in the seventh 
century, the Vat Baset area did not belong to the principality known as Malyang. 
For this reason, and also because of the importance of its holy site, the Baset 
area may correspond to part of the principality of Sangko, the rest of which 
lay to the immediate south of the flooded zone and close to the Tonlé Sap. The 
river system, with its spectacular floods, is the most prominent’ geographical 
feature in the region, and the four envoys in 638, who probably arrived together, 


10% In China, too, chn is used ambiguously to refer to the area under the jurisdiction of the 
prefecture or tc the town which served as the seat of the prefecture. Thus, according to Chou 
Ta-kuan, Malyang would have meant a town and ite immediate environs, though Malyang was 
also the name of an Angkorian province. At the end of the twelfth century Jayavarman VII 
distributed 23 Jayabuddhamahinatha images throughout the empire. This figure rather than 
Chou Ta-kuan’s * more than 90 prefectures ' reflects the number of substantial territorial unita in 
the kingdom at that time, which included some m the Menam basin. Chou Ta-kuan's figure corre- 
sponds more closely to the 50 and more towers on the Bayon of Jayavarman VII, which Mus 
suggested represented ' at least religious or administrative centres’ of a province; G. Cœdès, 
Angkor, Hong Kong, etc., 1963, 65. 

103 JO, v, 209. The Palhal inscription states that Jayavarman III, in the second half of the 
ninth century, shased elephants from Pursat towards Maly&ng; G. Codée, BEFEO, xri, 6, 
1913, 27. Pursat is to the west of the southern part of the Tonló Sap and some distance south of 
Tano. 

104 JC, 1v, 155, reveals that Vat Ek was in the ‘ holy s uk’ and also in Bhimapura. JC, rr, 11, 
describes Bhimepura as a vigaya in the eleventh century. JC, 1v, 71-3, shows that Bhimapura was 
regarded as a ‘ territory ' (praman) in the tenth century. 

195 QS R, 102n, 12400; 560e, 417a. B'uo-may may have been intended to represent Bhima-pura, 
but ıt 18 more likely to stand for Bhiims. Bhitmi, which earlier meant a large extent of land, became 
equivalent with a sruk; Lewitz, art. oit., 407-8. In this case, part of the name ıs missing. The 
sruk of Bhümyükara 1s mentioned in an unpublished tenth-oentury inscription from the 
Battambang region; C. Jacques, ‘Supplement à l'index des noms propres’, BEFEO, rv, 
1971, 186. 
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would have found ıt convenient to distinguish their countries in terms of their 
respective locations on or near the river system, emptying into the Tonlé Sap, 
and the territories of princes living in southern Cambodia. This would explain 
why Sangko, near Baset, is the first state to be mentioned in the T's'é-fu ytian- 
kuevs list.1°* It was on the river, probably the Dambang, which was known to 
be the closest to the Tonlé Sap. In Angkorian times the ' holy sruk’ of the 
former principality of Sangko would have become part of the province of 
Bhimapura, and the rest of Bangko's lands, together with its name, would have 
been a sruk in either Bhimapura or Malyang.1° 

Malyang’s capital in the seventh century cannot be identified. It could have 
been between Battambang and Mongkolborei, which, in the nineteenth century, 
were two travelling days apart.'??9 Banan, not far south of Battambang, is 
another possibility. Banan is a temple site and happens to be associated with a 
legend of moisture and drought, mythology associated with other pre-Angkonan 
sites.1 We can also bear in mind the Mong area south-east of Battambang. 
The Stu'ng Crap mscription, which contains an instruction to the Malyang 
governor to supervise a land transaction, mentions a land grant made before 
the end of the ninth century.!? 


No more can be said by way of identifying the principalities of north- 
western Cambodia during the seventh century. We need not be disconcerted by 
the appearance at that time of toponyms attested in Angkorian epigraphy. 
South East Asia comprised many little regions, whose inhabitants had a 
stubborn sense of their group identity, and documents yield sufficiently 
numerous examples of ancient and persisting place-names to prevent us from 
being surprised that the name of Malyang, for example, should have existed at 
least as early as the seventh century and until at least the thirteenth.“ Seventh- 
century inscriptions from elsewhere in Cambodia reveal a similar patchwork of 
regional nomenclature." The Sut-shu, referring to the early seventh century, 


106 The toponym ' Sangke ’, the name of a woody plant associated with lac production as well 
as of the river flowing throngh modern Battambang and, according to Pavie, of the ancient 
village on the site of modern Battambang, is also very old, appearing at least as early as the 
eleventh century ; IC, v, 207. The reference is to ‘ Jaroy Sangke’ and 18 on the Tano inscription. 
Mme. Lewitz defines jaroy as ‘ avanoée de terre dans l’eau °; Lewitz, art cit., 420. 

107 The significance of the Bhimapura toponym has not been determined. Bhimapura and 
Amoghapura are seventh-century as well as Angkorian toponyms ; JSCC, 42. In Angkorian times 
both had associations with north-western Cambodia. The Chinese evidence of the seventh 
century mentions neither of them. They could have been alternative names for two of the 
principalities mentioned in the Chinese records, imposed on conquered lands by southern over- 
lords. In the seventh century they were under the control of the lord of T&mrapura, another 
unknown toponym. 

105 E, Aymonier, Géographie du Cambodge, Paris, 1876, 54. 

109 E. Porée-Maspero, Etude sus les sites agrasres des Cambodgiens, 1, Paris, 1962, 100. 

110 JC, v, 200. 

H3 Barus, Dvàravat!, and Malayu are familiar examples of ancient toponyms which lingered 
on for centuries. The antiquity of the ‘ Lavapura ’ name has come to light; J. J. Boeles, * A note 
on the anoient city called Lavapura ’, JSS, rv, 1, 1967, 113-14. 

112 The msoriptions mention Tamrapura, Ugrapura, Pasengga, Indrapura, Vyadhapura, 
Dhruvapura, Bhavapura, Amoghapura, Bhimapura, Cekrangkapura, and Jyesthapuia. 
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states that there were 30 towns in Cambodia with more than 1,000 inhabitants 
in each one," and the Chiu T'ang-shu, referring to the eighth century, states 
that to the east of ‘ Water’ Chén-la there were ‘little towns’, ‘ all of which 
ara called kingdoms '.!* This evidence reflects the multiplicity of regional 
centres in the lands which, for convenience, we call ‘ Cambodia ’. 

Nevertheless, because of the phonological problems created by the Chinese 
transcriptions and the impossibility of precise geographical definition, the 
prudent reasons for accepting the Chinese evidence, reviewed above, as informa- 
tion about north-western Cambodia are the identification of Mu-hàng with 
Malyang, Malyang’s association with the other three countries in the missions 
of 638, and the statement in the Hsin T'ang-shu that they..were all conquered 
by Chén-la. The missions were from states whose rulers were capable of 
organizing parties of envoys to China. 

We need rot doubt that the ruling groups in Malyàng and its neighbours were 
Kimers.5 A Khmer-language inscription, written in the sixth or seventh 
ceatury, has recently been found a short distance south of Battambang town.118 
Two other inscriptions, containing passages in the Khmer language and dated 
637 and 639, have also been found in the extreme west of this region at Àran.!? 
They commemorate gifts to Samareávara and to a Buddhist vshàra respectively. 
Neither of them mentions a king’s name, which is not surprising; in 638 the 
chiefs of Malyang and the other three little principalities were asserting their 
independence. 

The principalities were small in size. Their rulers would have been territorial 
chiefs, whose influence was probably confined to the immediate neighbourhood 
of their strongholds. An impression of the distances between them is conveyed 
by the fact that Svay Chek, as the crow flies, is only about 50 miles from 
Bsttambang, that the Chup Smach pass through the Dangreks is only about 75 
m-les from the northern end of the Tonlé Sap, and that the distance between 
Aran and Angkor is only about 150 miles, or an afternoon's bus ride. On the 
otaer hand, travelling in the seventh century was slow, and the chiefs' strong- 
hclds were much more isolated from each other than these distances suggest. 
Even in the nineteenth century Pavie estimated the duration of an elephant 
journey in the dry season from Battambang via Kralanh to Siem Reap near 


113 Sui-shu (Po-na edition), 82, 5b. 

114 Chiu T'arg-shu (Po-na edition), 197, 2b. 

118 The TFYK, in the passage quoted on p. 357 above, states that the ‘ dress and speech (of 
the four tributary countries of 638) are similar to that of Lin-ys (Champa) '. This description of 
people in north-western Cambodia must be ignored. The Chinese court officials would have been 
perplexed by the identity of envoys from a hitherto unknown part of South East Asia, especially 
when their envoys insisted that their countries were not subordinate to any Khmer kingdom 
known to the Chinese. A cultural comparison with Lin-yi, the best known country in this part 
of mainland Socth East Asia, may have been regarded as an acceptable description. 

116 Personal communication by Mr. Dam Chhoeurn, who discovered the inscription. The 
inseription, which mentions no king's name, describes gifts to the god Srt Prabhüsasomeávara. 

117 JC, v, 23-4. 
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Angkor as being five days.H? Aymonier considered that the Chup Smach pass 
was four days away from Sisophon, which is about 20 miles south of Svay Chek,1* 
and that Battambang and Mongkolborei, about 30 miles apart, were separated 
by two days of travel.1*° 

The physical environment north of the river system, dividing the region, 
would have encouraged the formation of small and independent territorial 
units, situated above the flooded zone and nestling around small hills, today 
often occupied by temple remains.!?! These lands lie north of the monsoon 
forests, which, in other parts of Cambodia, protect the soil. Here is the savannah 
(veal), where trees are sparse and soil laterizes readily.122 Water is scarce in the 
dry season. The Khmer response to this type of environment was to conserve 
monsoon. rainfall in reservoirs built above the ground, and a feature of the 
archaeological remains north of the river system are loboks, or tanks.!? Only 
irrigated fields close to the tanks would have been intensively cultivated, and 
the towns supported by the loboks would have resembled a series of strong-points, 
where economic and political resources were concentrated.!?* The polities which 
developed would have been different from those in the swampier lands of southern. 
Cambodia, where extensive drainage canals were necessary,!?5 requiring more 
extended, and therefore more vulnerable, political control to maintain and 
protect the canals. 

Savannah conditions also prevail to the immediate south of the river system, 
but the soils deposited by the rivers flowing from the southern mountains are 
relatively rich. Today the areas near the Mongkolborei and Sangke rivers are 
regarded as well-favoured agricultural land.136 

Lunet de Lajonquiére’s archaeological map reveals a span of monuments 
extending from the Angkor area into the lands of the north-west.!?" These 
temples were built on land granted by the Angkor rulers, and the study of pre- 
Angkorian religious foundations has depended on surviving pieces of archi- 
tecture and sculpture. Nevertheless, further research, including excavation in 


115 A. Pavie, Cochinchine Frangasse. Excursions et Reconnaissances, v, 14, 1882, 295. 

119 E, Aymonier, 1bid., rx, 21, 1885, 13. 

120 Aymonier, Géographie du Cambodge, 54. 

111 Aymonier describes how, when one descends the Dangreks, one sees the scattered peaks 
and hils of isophon, Battambang, Phnom Srok, Chongkal, and Siem Reap; Cochinchine 
Française. Excursions et Reconnarssances, 1x, 21, 1885, 12. 

71! On the subject of the veal see Delvert, op. cit., 127-30. 

11 See Lunet de Lajonquiére, op. cit., passim. The scriptions of the region often conten 
toponyms which incorporate what Lewitz calls ‘ elements hydrographiques’; Lewitz, art. cit. 
418-24, A reservoir was built in the Gajapura area in the tenth century; IC, vu, 14. Süryavar- 
man I built a dyke and reservoirs in the same area; C Jacques, ‘ La stéle du Phnom Sres `, 
BE FEO, 11v, 1908, 616-17. 

14 The lands north of the river system me today regarded as being among the poorest in 
Cambodia; Delvert, op. cit., 632-4. 

135 On the canals of southern Cambodia, see P. Paris, * Anoiens canaux khmers', BEFEO, 
XLI, 2, 1041, map facing p. 372. 

126 Delvert, op. cit., 88, 97—0, 634-40. 

187 Lunet de Lajonquiére, op. cit., Cartes. 
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depth, may help to establish the location of ancient and continuously occupied 
settlements. Beneath the rubble may be buried artifacts of very early times. 
This area contains one of the most ancient inhabited sites so far investigated in 
Cambodia,!?* and the possibilities may one day be narrowed down for a more 
exact location of some of the five principalities discussed in this study. 

In the meantime, sufficient is known, in addition to inscriptions, to make it 
certain that, by the seventh century, this region belonged to a lively world of 
religious activity. A lintel recovered from Baset has been attributed to the 
middle of the seventh century.!*? A statue, dated on stylistic grounds between 
620 and 640, exhibits affinities with the art of Sambor in the first half of the 
seventh century,?? and the Aran area has yielded a statue of Uma.?! The 
Baset inscription of 657 is evidence of the Bhagavata-Paficaratra cult of 
Visnuism.3* Moreover, north-western Cambodia was by no means an isolated 
region on the fringe of the Khmer world. Although its sculpture can be studied 
by means of art history elsewhere in Cambodia, evidence of the early influence 
of the Theravada of Dvaravati in the Menam basin is also coming to light.15 
The future will surely show that we shall be looking at north-western Cambodia 
through the eyes of the Chinese annalists if we regard it as being a South East 
Asian backwater. 

We should also remember that, although these principalities were small, the 
rulers of two of them, Kum- and Pigu-nd, modelled their royal names on Indian 
titles. The name of the ruler of Gajapura is unknown, but his state had an 
indianized name. Moreover, in addition to ruling in lands exposed to a variety 
of religious ideas, these rulers’ knowledge of other realities in the outside world 
was considerable, for they took the initiative of sending missions to China. The 
missions are all we know of the political history of north-western Cambodia in 
the seventh century, and their significance will be examined in the second part 
of this study. 


Il 
In the last years of the sixth and the early years of the seventh century, 
north-western Cambodia lay within the sphere of influence of Bhavavarman I 
and his cousin, Mahendravarman. Bhavavarman I erected an inscription near 
Mongkolborei 134 and his cousin did likewise in the Arannyaprat‘et areg.135 They 


138 C. and R. Mourer, ' The prehistorio industry of Leang Spean, province of Battambang, 
Cambodia ', Archaeology and Physical Anthropology in Oceania, v, 2, 1970, 127-46. 

129 J. Boisselier, ‘ Arts du Champa’, Artibus Asiae, x1x, 1, 1956, 204. 

130 J, Boisselier, ‘ Une statue feminine inédite du style de Sambor ’, Arts Asiatiques, 17, 1, 1955, 
25-31. 

131 ibid., 25. 

133K, Bhattacharya, Les religions brahmaniques, Paris, 1961, 08. 

133 J. Boisselier, ' Travaux de Ja mission arohéologique française en Thailande ', Arts Asra- 
tiques, XXV, 1972, 53. 

14 ISCC, 28. Barth refers to it as being ‘ short and proud, worthy of a conqueror’; ibid , 27. 

135 TO, vo, 152. 
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were conquering princes,39 and they are believed to have come from the Vat 
Phu area near the confluence of the Mekong and Mun rivers at the eastern end 
of the Dangreks.!?" Their inscriptions have not been found south of Kratié on 
the Mekong, but Bhavavarman’s capital, Bhavapura, has recently been 
identified with Sambor Prei Kuk in southern Cambodia.?? Mahendravarman 
was succeeded by lé&navarman I, whose latest dated inscription is of 627.1% 
The latter's capital was also at Sambor Prei Kuk, and his inscriptions have been 
found in southern Cambodia. 

The conquest of north-western Cambodia in the early seventh century 1s 
evidently an early phase in a series of victories which the northern princes won 
at the expense of the Khmer overlords in the south.1*? The climax is suggested 
by the Haw T'ang-shwu's statement that [sanavarman I conquered Funan. 

The significance of the missions of 638 from the four north-western princi- 
palities is now apparent. At least m this part of Cambodia the conquerors’ 
successes were not enduring. In 638 the north-western princes had sufiicient 
freedom of action to be able to establish their independence in the eyes of the 
Chinese court. 

One more seventh-century inscription throws light on the political situation 
in the north-west. The evidence comes from Baset, with a date corresponding 
to 14 June 657.142 The king in question 1s Jayavarman I, whose other first 
known date is also of 14 June 657.143 No conquest is mentioned, but the 
Visnu-worshipper, responsible for the Baset evidence, certainly recognized 
Jayavarman I’s authority. The king is described as ‘the conqueror of his 
enemies and a living incarnation of victory ’. By 657 part of the north-west had 
therefore been reconquered. 

To this extent the history of north-western Cambodia provides a bench-mark 
for measuring the fortunes of Khmer overlordship in the seventh century. Yet 
no more than the missions of 638 is known of happenings in the north-west during 
the period between Mahendravarman’s inscription and 657. Moreover, the situa- 
tion elsewhere in Cambodia between 627, Iáanavarman I’s latest known date, 
and 657 is obscure. The only king known to have reigned is Bhavavarman II, 
whose single attested date is of 639, mentioned in an inscription from southern 


136 Dupont remarks that the linga foundations, attested by these scriptions, commemorate 
the taking possession of the soll; P. Dupont, La statuaire préangkorienne, Ascona, 1955, 76. 

137 Coadés, The indianised states, 66-9. 

135 Jacques, BE FEO, LIX, 1972, 217. 

130 JSCC, 38—44. 

140 Pelhot noted a statement in the 7*ang Aui-yao that Chén-la (the northern base of these 
conquerors) began to bring Funan (the southern overlordship) into submission in the 535-45 
period; ‘ Deux itinéraires ', 368 He also noted Funanese missions in 559, 572, and 588; ibid., 
389. 

141 Cogdés, The indtantsed states, 69. 

143 JC. 1r, 193-5. 

143 JC. 1r, 149-52, found not far south of Ba Phnom. The author 1s grateful to Professor Roger 
Billard, who, in his lettor of 23 June 1969, supplied this date. 
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Cambodia.144 Only with Jayavarman I, whose name is found at Baset in 657, 
does the political situation become clearer. His reign was a long one, comprising 
at least the period from 657 to about 690.145 It is by far the longest reign in the 
seventh century, and a long reign in early South Hast Asia is testimony of 
sustained roval prestige as well as of good health. Inscriptions from many parts 
of Cambodia consistently describe him as a warrior. His military prestige is 
emphasized as early as 657 and as late as 674.148 After his death his power is 
recalled by his daughter, Jayadevi.|*' She also refers to troubled times, 
presumably after her father's death.148 Striking evidence of his status during 
his lifetime is supplied by the undated Vat Phu inscription. Here he is attributed 
with one of the marks of a cakravartin and said to be ‘ the master of the earth *.149 
Not surprisingly, he was also able to appoint a chief of Sregthapura, a town in the 
neighbourhood of Vat Phu.!59 

Jayavarman I's enemies are never identified. For example, on 14 June 657, 
and in what must have been an early period in the reign, the inscription from 
Ba Phnom in the south, erected by a royal servant, merely describes the king 
as ' the conqueror of the circle of his enemies 'J5* But the location of the other 
inscription cf 14 June 657, from Baset, can be related to the statement of the 
Hsin T'ang-shu, examined in the first part of this study, that Chén-la conquered 
Seng-káu, Malyang, Gajapura, Kum-, and Pigu-nd after the yung-hut reign- 
period, which ended on 31 January 656. These two pieces of evidence point to 
the conclusion that, in the dry season towards the end of 656 and early 657, or 
perhaps even in the remaining part of the dry season early in 656, Jayavarman 
began campaigning in north-western Cambodia.1?? Seng-kdu, the first place to 
be mentioned, probably fell first and by the middle of 657 at the latest. The 
suggestion has been made in this study that Seng-káu corresponds to ‘ Sangko ’, 
a toponym which appears in the Baset inscription of 1036, and the circum- 
stance that the Baset area has also yielded the inscription of 657 tends to 
support the identification. The dates of the other conquests cannot be ascer- 
tained. According to the T's‘é-fu ytian-kuex, Kum- and Prgu-nd sent missions 


144 G. Cadts, BE FEO, 1v, 4, 1904, 691-7; JC, 11, 70. The exact provenance of the inscrip- 
tion 18 unknown. 

145 For his death after 690, see Cosdés, The indtanised states, p. 291, n. 70, which corrects the 
date in IC, m, 10. 

146 657 (IC, 11, 149-52); 664 (IC, v1, 8); 667 (ISCC, 70); 673 (IC, 1, 14-15); 674 (IC, u, 12). 
Two undated inscriptions refer to the king in a similar manner: JC, 1,10; IC, m, 163. 

147 IC, vit, 60: ‘ His power was well known’. 

148 JC, rv, G0. Jayadevi's relationship with Jayavarman I 1s established in JC, vu, 51. 

149A. Barth, BEFEO, 11, 3, 1902, 239. A cintardina is attributed to him. The inscription 
extols his military skills. 

180 JC. I, 1], verse xii. 

151 JC, yr, 195, with the date supplied by Professor Billard. It is remarkable that two inserip- 
tions, some distance apart, have identical dates. The reason may be that the astrologer of this 
already powerful king had prepared a calendar of auspicious days for that year. 

151 The Han Chey inscription refers to a king’s departure to war in autumn. His enemies’ 
moata were dry; ISCC,17. Fighting m the flooded zone of north-western Cambodia would have 
been impossible during the wet season in the middle of the year. 
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in 671; their relative distance from the Tonlé Sap would have given them 
protection for a number of years. 

The conquest of north-western Cambodia by Jayavarman I therefore seems 
to explain the statement in the Hsin T'ang-shu that the five kingdoms were 
progressively conquered by Chén-la after January 656. Their rulers, having 
thrown off vassal status imposed on them by Bhavavarman I and Mahendra- 
varman by the beginning of the seventh century, were again reduced to sub- 
mission by a Khmer overlord. 

Before the circumstances that permitted the missions of 638 are considered, 
two questions arise concerning the Chinese evidence of the reconquest of north- 
western Cambodia ‘ after 31 January 656’. The first question is the time when 
the Chinese emperor was informed of Jayavarman’s successes. 

After Jayavarman’s death no Khmer ruler before the ninth century possessed 
enough power to make his authority felt in the remoter parts of Cambodia? 
The conquests could, of course, have been reported after Jayavarman’s death 
towards the end of the seventh century, but it is reasonable to assume that the 
conqueror himself announced them. Two missions can be considered as the 
occasion when he did so: 682 and 698.154 But in 698 the king would have been 
very old and probably already dead. 682 is the more likely year when the news 
of the conquests reached China. 

682 is not many years after 671, when, according to the T's'é-fu yüan-kuet, 
Kum- and Pigu-ná were still able to send their own missions to China. The 
Hsin T‘ang-shu’s manner of dating the conquests is certainly curious; they are 
said to have occurred ‘ after 31 January 656’. The explanation is probably 
connected with the compilers’ intentions.15> They wished to improve on the 
performance of their predecessors, the compilers of the criticized Chiu T*ang-shu, 
and they chose to do so by introducing new material on north-western Cambodia. 
The missions of 638 were their pretext for doing so, and their concern was simply 
to record additional Chinese ‘ vassals’. For this reason Jayavarman’s victories 
are not included in the section on Chén-la. The information at their disposal 
was sufficiently specific to enable them to state that the conquests began after 
a certain date, customarily indicated by means of Chinese reign-periods, but 
they also wanted their new entry to be as brief as possible. The appropriate 
conclusion to their new entry would therefore have been the summary state- 
ment that these countries were (progressively) conquered .after January 656, 
and could no longer behave as Chinese vassals. The date when the conquests 
were completed did not interest them, but it was certainly after 671. The mis- 
sion of 682 from Jayavarman is close to 671, and we can suppose that in 682 the 
king, still in the first flush of his final victory, decided to announce the recent 
conclusion of a series of campaigns which had spanned about 20 years. 


153 See P. Dupont, ‘ La dislocation du Tchen-la °, BEFEO, xri, 1943-6, 17-55, for a study 
of the eighth-century evidenoe. 

154 T PY K, 070, 11403a and 11403b. 

155 See p. 356, above, for the intentions of the Hsin T'ang-shu's compilers 
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The Khmer evidence in support of 682 as the date of the mission and 
terminus ad quem for the conquests is slight. Only the Baset inscription of 657 
shows that Jayavarman controlled part of north-western Cambodia. All that is 
available are two details which may reflect his authority on the fringe of 
north-western Cambodia not long before 682. 

The first of these details is an inscription of 680 from the Puok district near 
Angkor, which mentions the ‘ Kurung Maleng ’. This person may be the now 
obedient vassal of Malyang.15* The other detail is contained in an inscription 
from southern Cambodia of 674, which states that Jayavarman issued a royal 
order (aja) at the residence (mandira) of Purandarapura.!5? Purandarapura’s 
location has not been established. During the ninth century a little hill near 
Bantay Srei in the neighbourhood of Angkor was called Purandaraparvata.15 
A geographical precision has survived concerning Purandarapura in the 
Angkorian period ; it was ‘ to the east of Sri Lokanatha ’.15® Perhaps this is a 
reference to the Lokanatha shrine which existed near the future site of Angkor 
at the beginning of the eighth century, when Jayavarman’s daughter, Jayadevi, 
endowed it with land. Though this evidence is insufficient to prove that 
Jayavarman’s capital was Purandarapura at the northern end of the Tonlé Sap, 
the circumstance that his daughter managed to retain some authority near the 
future Angkor site suggests that there was a special connexion between 
Jayavarman and territory on the fringe of north-western Cambodia. Jayadevi 
probably ruled in the area where her father had organized his campaigns against 
the north-west. His line of march is indicated in the Hsin T'ang-shw's statement 
that ‘Sang-kdu’s location is exactly north-west of Water Chén-la’.1® Pre- 
sumably the detail was supplied by the king’s envoys in 682. 

The second question now arises concerning the accuracy of the Chinese 
evidence of the reconquest of north-west Cambodia ‘ after 31 January 656’. The 
Hsin T’ang-shu in the same passage describes Seng-káu as being ‘ exactly north- 
west of Water Chén-la’. But no other Chinese document uses the expression 
' Water Chén-la’ except in the context of the eighth century, when Cambodia 
was believed to be divided into two parts; according to the Chiu T'ang-shwu and 
the Hsin T'ang-shu, the northern and southern parts were ‘ Land’ and ‘ Water 
Chén-la’ respectively. The appearance of the expression ‘ Water Chén-la’ in the 
context of & seventh-century situation is unexpected and may mean that the 
Hsin T'ang-shu's evidence is an unreliable basis for reconstructing seventh- 


century Khmer history. 


186 IC, v, 49-52. 

187 JO, u, 12. For the meaning of @jid see Hubert de Mestier du Bourg, ‘ Ajiid, pracasta, 
gasana ’, JA, corv, 3-4, 1967, 375-82. The name ‘ Purandarapura ' is at least as old as 14 June 
657, when it is mentioned in an inscription which also mentions one of Jayavarman I’s 
counsellors; JC, n, 151. 

15$ C, Jacques, ‘Deux inscriptions du Phnom Bakheh ', BE FEO, tvu, 1970, 62. 

14? JQ, vu, 14, verse xxxii. 

1** 70, vu, 56. 
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Before we question the accuracy of the Hsin T'ang-shw's reference to 
‘Water Chén-la’ in the seventh century, we should bear in mind the per- 
spectives which shaped the Chinese understanding of the evidence available to 
them from Cambodia. In particular, we should consider the significance of their 
expressions ‘ Funan’ and ' Chén-la’. 

When, in the third century A.D., Chinese envoys visited Cambodia, they were 
satisfied that what they saw could be described as a kuo, or country or state, m 
the sense that it represented a definable unit of space. The unit in question could 
be identified m terms of its geographical location, the approximate size of its 
territory, its main physical features, and especially its situation in the system 
of communications which led from it to China or the Indian Ocean. Its identity 
was also believed to be reflected in the inhabitants’ speech, therr customs, and 
their products. 

The Chinese chose to call this kuo ‘ Funan ’ for reasons which have not been 
established beyond doubt.1® The Chinese also described the chief whom they 
met as a ‘king’, and historians have become accustomed to regard the country 
or state of ‘ Funan’ as a ‘kingdom’. They have been encouraged to do so for 
two reasons. The first reason is that the imperial historians of subsequent 
Chinese dynasties, reviewing the records of tributary missions from Cambodia 
to China, retained the name ‘ Funan’ as the entry in their histories under which 
to include additional information supplied when Khmer ‘ kings’ sent tribute. 
Century by century the geographical location of ‘Funan’ on the sea route 
seemed, from the Chinese point of view. to become more distinct and therefore 
reinforced the Chinese sense of the country’s identity. The second reason 
for sustaining the notion of a ‘kingdom’ is that the Chinese historians also 
assumed that there was an unbroken line of kings. Already in the records of the 
third century there is a reference to ‘the hereditary line of kings’.* The 
Liang-shu, which, more than any other early imperial history, professes to 
supply a more or less continuous chronological account of ' Funan ', uses the 
expression ‘ the later kings ',!9? implying that, in spite of usurpations and unruly 
vassals, there was an unbroken sequence of rulers in this ‘ kingdom ' until the 
seventh century. In the seventh century, however, ' Funan ' was believed to 
have been conquered by vassals from a place called Chén-la. It was therefore 
now deemed to be appropriate for the Chinese historians to abandon the name 
‘Funan’ and to call the kingdom by its new name of ' Chén-la’. 

But different realities had been responsible for the political momentum 


161 Cœdès, The indiansed states, 36, disousses the transcription of ‘Funan’. Professor 
Jacques, however, reminds us that the equivalence of the local term bray ‘ mountain’ and 
fu-nan is only a hypothesis. He notes that no inscription mentions a ‘ king of the mountain ’, the 
ruler of an important kingdom, C. Jacques, Annuaire, 1971-1972 (Éoole Piatique des Hautes 
Études, rv* section), 610. 

1? Ohin-shu (Po-na edition), 97, 10b. 

183 T,ang-shu (Po-na edition), 8b, 10a. 
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within the territories seen by the Chinese as a kuo.1®* As the information about 
north-western Cambodia in the seventh century has shown, Cambodia comprised 
a number of independent principalities, and the evidence does not permit us to 
suppose that there was an unbroken sequence of overlords. The chequered 
record of overlordship in the seventh and eighth centuries shows that there were 
often intervals when the principalities went their own way. We do not know 
which principalities produced overlords or even for how long the town visited 
by the Chinese in the third century remained an overlord’s base. Above all, we 
do not know at what rate the territorial scale of overlordship grew over the 
centuries. 

The Chinese historians knew nothing of these Khmer political realities, and 
the compilers of the Chiu T'ang-shu and the Hsin T'ang-shu, writing after the 
fall of the T'ang dynasty in 905, continued to maintain the convention of a 
single and identifiable ‘kingdom’. Thus, when the mission records at their 
disposal indicated a crisis at the beginning of the eighth century, they chose to 
believe that Chén-la was then divided into two parts, corresponding to the 
northern and southern parts of the ‘kingdom’. They called these two parts 
‘Land Chén-la’ and ‘ Water Chén-la’ respectively. Yet no more had happened 
than that a number of territorial chiefs were asserting their independence after 
Jayavarman I's death. 

One Chinese source, however, exposes the way in which the T'ang imperial 
historians later misconstrued the situation. This source is the Ts'é-fu yüan-kuei, 
which records the notices compiled when Khmer missions came to China in the 
eighth century. 

According to the T'ang histories, the ‘division’ took place some time after 
31 August 107.195 The T's'é-fu ytian-kuet mentions the first mission to arrive in 
China after the division; it reached the T'ang capital between 4 February and 
4 March 710, and it came from ‘ Chén-la ' 19* But the same text also states that, 
between 14 June and 12 July 717, a mission arrived from ‘ Chén-la Wén-tan ’.187 
This statement can only mean that Wén-tan had been part of the ‘ kingdom of 
Chén-la’. Yt does not support the statement in the Chiu T'ang-shu that ‘ Land 
- Chén-la is also called Wén-tan country '. Moreover, when the compilers of the 
T's'é-fu ytian-kuei record the missions of 753, 771-2, and 798, they always refer 
to Wén-tan, never qualifying it as ' Land CAén-la?.199. Similarly, they always 


164 Professor Jacques shares the present writer's doubts concerning the suitability of the 
terms ‘ Funan’ and ' Chén-la’ as categories for Khmer history, Jacques, Annuaire, 1971-1972, 
609-10. 

188 OTS, 137, 2b; HTS, 222C, 3a. The division is said to have ooourred after the shén-lung 
reign-period, which ended on 31 August 707. A mission had arrived from ‘ Chén-la’ between 
5 June and 3 July 707; TFYK, 970, 11404a. 

166 | PY K, 970, 11404a. 

107 TF YK, 970, 11405b. 

118 TFYK, 971, l1414a; 975, 11458b (763); 976, 11461b; 999, 11719a-b (771-2); 976, 
11462b (798). The last mission came to the capital m the first month of 798 (22 January-20 
February), and Pelliot’s statement that 799 was the year of the mission should be amonded: 
Pelliot, ‘ Deux itinéraires ’, 212. 
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record missions from ‘ Chén-la’ and never from ‘ Water Chén-la’. The T'ang 
historians describe the mission of 813 as coming from ‘ Water Chén-la’, but not 
so the compilers of the T's'é-fu ytian-kuer.1° The ‘Chén-la’ mission of 814, 
mentioned in the T's'é-fu yiian-kuet, can also be presumed to have come from 
the country known to the T'ang historians as * Water Chén-la '.1? 

Because the Ts'é-fu yrian-huet never refers to ' Land Chén-la’ but only to 
Wén-tan, the Chinese expression ‘ Land Chén-la’ should be understood as a 
geographical rather than a political one, and the correct context for this geo- 
graphical usage is indicated in the second and third sentences in the following 
passage in the Chiu T'ang-shu. 

‘After the 705-7 reign-period Chén-la was divided into two parts. 
Because the south was near the sea and had many marshes, it was called 
the Water Chén-la half. Because the north had many mountains, it was 
called Land Chén-la, and it was also Wén-tan.' 17 
The key phrase in this passage is ‘it was called ff} Z7 ', and the explana- 

tion must be that Khmer envoys, probably on the occasion of the first Mauon- 
tán mission in 717, said that Khmers discerned two geographical regions in lands 
occupied by Khmer-spealing peoples, commonly known to them as ' dry ' and 
‘watery’ lands.1?2 They are unlikely to have used whatever local word is 
concealed by ' Chén-la’, for only the Chinese were in the habit of thinking of 
Cambodia as a kuo and of giving the kuo a name. The envoys would have gone 
on to say that, as a result of political disturbances, these two geographical 
regions now happened to contain two important centres of political power. 

The compilers of the T'ang histories, writing what they hoped would be an 
intelligible narrative and not merely recording missions as the T's‘é-fu yüan-kuer 
compilers were doing, construed the data as meaning that the terms for the two 
types of terrain were also official names of the two eighth-century ‘ kingdoms’. 
They had, however, forgotten that these different types of terrain had been 
identified at least as long ago as 616, when [éanavarman T's mission came to 
China. The Sut-shu, incorporating material recorded on this occasion, describes 
the same geographical situation which, in the Chiu T'ang-shu, is said to explam 
why the two new ‘kingdoms’ were called ‘Land’ and ‘ Water’ Chén-la. 
According to the Sui-shu, ‘ In the north of Chén-la there were many mountains. 
The south had water and marshes ’.17 

The background to the Sut-shu’s statement is that, by 616, the northern 


166 TRY K, 972, 11417b. 

170 T FYE, 972, 11417b (814). Only once does the 7 F Y K refer to ‘ Water Chén-la’, which 18 
in a chapter on ‘raids’ and not on ‘ missions’. ‘ Water Chén-la’ attacked Champa in 838; 
TFYK, 995, 116884. 

171 TRYK, 957, 112592, 1s identical with this passage. ]Vén-tan 3C VH. can be restored as 
M juon-tán, and the name may be derived from ‘ Mun’, the river which drains the Korat Plateau 
and enters the Mekong north of the Dangreks in the neighbourhood of Vat Phu; G Cosdés, 
BEFEO, xxxvi, 1, 1936, 2. 

172 [Z5 is better rendered as ‘ dry land’, contrasting 1t with the ‘ wet land ` in the south. 

173 Sus-shu (Po-na edition), 82, 7a. 
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and mountainous area of Vat Phu had become part of a wider overlordship, 
which also included parts of the southern territories. Again the envoys cannot 
be presumed to have had in mind anything more precise than the Khmer- 
speaking lands. They merely wanted to explain that their overlord’s authority 
had been extended over the mountainous and swampy lands. Thereafter these 
two geographical regions were not always ruled by one person, but both were 
under Jayavarman I's authority. The circumstance that Khmers lived in dry 
and watery lands would have been common knowledge among informed 
Khmers during the seventh century and long before then, and the use of the 
term ‘ Water Chén-la’ in the context of Jayavarman I’s conquests is no more 
than another politically-construed reflection in Chinese records of a Khmer 
geographical perspective.174 

Thus, the Chinese description of Seng-káu in terms of its location vis-d-vis 
‘ Water Chén-la’ is not an anachronism. Jayavarman’s envoys were well aware 
that the southern part of their king’s overlordship contained a great deal of 
water, and they found it convenient to describe the location of the conquered 
Seng-kéu, the first target on the king’s line of march, in terms of the watery part. 
Their description strengthens the view that the real name of Seng-kdu was 
‘Sangko ’, immediately west and north-west of the Tonlé Sap. No swampy area 
in southern Cambodia would have been more conspicuous than the Tonlé Sap, 
which is a vast marsh in the dry season and an even vaster flood in the wet 
season. The Hsin T“ang-shu’s reference to ‘ Water Chén-la ' is not an objection 
to the conclusion reached above that Jayavarman I announced the final con- 
quest of north-western Cambodia during his mission of 682. 

The chronology of the political fortunes of north-western Cambodia in the 
seventh century is now reasonably clear. The general background, explaining 
the missions of 638, remains to be considered. 

The missions of 638 are not in doubt, and they imply that the authority of 
Khmer overlords in north-western Cambodia had disappeared after the reigns 
of Bhavavarman I, Mahendravarman, and perhaps Iéanavarman I. The southern 
Khmer king in 638 was probably Bhavavarman II, whose single attested date 
is on an inscription of 639.175 He has also been associated with two other 
inscriptions, extolling royal exploits,17* but Professor Jacques has recently 
suggested that these inscriptions may refer to Bhavavarman 1.77 Bhavavar- 
man IIs military stature is now in doubt, and nothing is therefore certainly 
known to indicate that he could prevent disaffection in north-western Cambodia. 
Moreover, evidence is available for believing that, not long after 639, conditions 


174 A tenth-century inscription may refleot the same perception of mountaing and waters; 
IC, 1v, 96, and notes (5) and (6). This inscription includes references to an ancestor of the Vat Phu 
principality and aleo to Rudravarman, who ruled in southern Cambodia in the first half of the 
sixth century. 

V5 Q., Cæœdės, BEF EO, rv, 4, 1904, 691-7. 

176 IC, 1, 3-8; ISCO, 16-21, and Cosdés, The indianised states, 72. 

177 Jacques, Annuaire, 1971-1972, 608. 
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in south-eastern Cambodia were disturbed and would have distracted the 
attention of a would-be overlord from north-western Cambodia. 

The evidence in question is a passage from the Ts‘é-fu yüan-kuei, which 
records that, m the seventeenth year of the chén-kuan reign-period (643-4), the 
Chams complained to the T‘ang emperor of attacks by ‘ Funan ’ and asked for 
reinforcements.17* 

Pelliot mistrusted this passage. According to him, the Chams should have 
feared the powerful Chén-la and not the defeated Funan.1” Moreover, no other 
text states that Champa sent a mission in 643-4. A mission came in June 642,799 
and the copyist may have confused the seventeenth with the sixteenth year of 
the chén-kuan period. Alternatively, the Cham mission of 642 may have re- 
maimed some time in China before its request for help was acknowledged. No 
less than 18 foreign missions came in 642.181 But the correct interpretation of 
the evidence is more likely to be that, because the Chams appealed for help, ther 
appeal was not regarded by the T'ang court as a conventional tributary mission. 
Support for this interpretation is provided by the fact that she mission of 
643-4 is recorded in the T's'é-fu yüan-kuei's chapter on ‘requests from vassals’ 
and not on missions bringing ‘tribute’. Not every mission brought tribute. The 
emperors were prepared to accept missions sent with special requests for help,*®* 
and the T's'é-fu yuan-kuet contains several instances. For example, a Korean 
country in 626-6 sent a request for study facilities, but the Ts'éfu yüan-kuet 
excludes it from its list of tribute-bearing missions.! 9? 

The reference to the mission in 643-4 can be understood to mean that in 
642, and after the Cham tributary mission had left for China that year, Khmers 
attacked Champa and that the Cham ruler sent an urgent request for assistance. 
The pressure on him was probably severe and at the exponse of lus prestige. In 
645 he and the male members of his family were killed by a usurper.*** 

But what is the identity of the ‘ Funan’ to which the attacked Cham king 
referred? The answer may never be known. By ‘ Funan’ the Chinese meant the 
‘kingdom ' which they believed was overthrown by the ' kingdom ' of Chén-la 
in the first half of the seventh century. The same ‘ kingdom’ may have sent the 
mission or missions in the 618-49 period and have had sufficient resilience to 


178 T P Y K, 999, 11721b. 

179 Pelhot, BE FLO, rv, 1-2, 1904, 390-1. 

180 T PY K, 970, 113998. The next mission came in 653; ibid., 11401 b. 

181 T FP Y K, 970, 113992. 

182 T FY K, 999, 11710b. 

183 T PY K, 099, 11721b. Vassals sent ‘ request’ missions in 320 (117208) ; 450 (117202) ; 488 
(117204), 450 (11721a); 472 (11721a); 493 (11721a); 508 (11721a) The Tang hus-yao also 
contains an example of a request mission which was not regarded as & tributary one; THY, 36, 
667 (Haw-lo $f Kik in 686), which 18 not recorded in the TH Y's section on this country or m the 
TFYK. In 663 the Khmer king successfully requested that a Buddhist teacher should be allowed 
to return from China to Cambodia; W. Pachow, JGIS, xvu, 1-2, 1958, 16. No Khmer tributary 
mission 18 registered under this date. The Khmer king was Jayavarman I, who protected some 
Buddhist foundations in 664; JC, 1v, 6-9 

184 Pelhot, BE FEO, 1v, 1-2, 1904, 195, quoting the two T'ang histories 
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attack Champa. But, as was suggested above, the term ‘ kingdom’ is misleading 
in the context of seventh-century Cambodia. There was no such unit as a 
kingdom possessing a permanent geographical and institutional identity and 
able to survive the turmoil of civil war. The area known today as ‘ Cambodia ’ 
comprised an unknown number of independent principalities, each of which was 
under the control of a local ruling family. Political initiative was exercised by the 
heads of these families, who sought by conquest or alliance to impose temporary 
overlordship. During the period of political disturbance when Bhavavarman II 
may be presumed to be ‘reigning’, a territorial chief could have taken the 
opportunity of raiding Cham lands, and, with the evidence at present available, 
it is useless to speculate concerning his identity. 

The evidence concerning ‘ Funan’ and Champa in 643-4 is significant only 
because it reveals an unsettled situation in southern Cambodia not long after 
638. The period between I4anavarman I’s last dated inscription of 627 and 
Jayavarman I's first dated ones of 607 may have seen considerable warfare in 
the south. Here, then, is the probable reason why the missions could be sent 
from north-western Cambodia in 638. Only with the appearance of 
Jayavarman I does the evidence point to greater stability in the south. He was 
able to establish a new overlordship in both southern and northern Cambodia, 
and, as we have suggested, the north-western political centres were progressively 
conquered in campaigns which probably took as long as 20 years to 
accomplish. 

Some general comments on Cambodian history can now be suggested in the 
light of what has been disclosed about north-western Cambodia in the seventh 
century. 

Cambodia was still studded with local chieftainships, whose rulers by no 
means felt that they already normally belonged to a larger and permanent 
political unity. Ambitious chiefs would emerge from time to time, but the path 
to overlordship was never an easy one: Only Jayavarman I stands out as a 
person who could hold together a large territory for a considerable length of 
time, and even his achievement did not survive him. The chiefs in north- 
western Cambodia were not the only ones who exploited the vacuum caused by 
the decline of an overlordship in order to resume what they regarded as a 
normal state of independence. In this situation the term ‘ kingdom’ as some- 
thing distinct from the temporary territorial influence of a successful soldier- 
chief is an inappropriate one. Greater unities were still only the fragile con- 
sequence of the prowess of an individual leader. This kind of unity quickly 
dissolved when an overlord died or lost the confidence of his allies. 

On the other hand, the evidence has an important implication. Jayavarman I 
evidently felt obliged to compel the submission of north-western Cambodia. 
The five chiefs there can hardly have represented a genuine threat, and his 
motive for attacking them in the early years of his reign must have been that 
he could not justify his claim to be the new overlord if he did not wage successful 
warfare in the north-west. Bhavavarman I and Mahendravarman had controlled 
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this area several decades earlier, and Jayavarman’s overlordship had to be 
comparably extensive. Here, then, is a measure of the scale of territorial 
influence expected of a Khmer overlord in the seventh century. The time taken 
by Jayavarman I to complete his conquests is a comment on the genuineness of 
his achievement. 

A further implication may be noted in the evidence about north-western 
Cambodia in the seventh century, and it has a bearing on our understanding 
of what happened in the eighth century. Towards the end cf that century 
Jayavarman II fought his way to the Khmer overlordship, in abeyance since 
Jayavarman l's death. Jayavarman II's military power must have been con- 
siderable. Yet only one of his victories is specifically mentioned in the post- 
humous inscriptions which provide the evidence of most of his reign. This 
victory was at the expense of Malyang. Because of what is known of Malyang’s 
history in the seventh century, one is justified in believing that Jayavarman IPs 
victory in north-western Cambodia was supported by great military power.!9? 
One whose territories included Malyang was bound to have been seen by his 
contemporaries as enjoying a status at least as high as that of any earlier over- 


lord in Khmer history. 


185 In * Jayavarman IlI's military power: the territorial foundation of the Angkor empire ', 
JRAS, 1973. 1, 21-30, the author invokes the earlier history of north-western Cambodia as a basis 
for interpreting Jayavarman ll's military achievements. Professor ‘Jacques’s ‘La carrière de 
Jayavarman Il’, BE FEO, rix, 1972, 205-20, with its revised chronology for this reign, was not 
then available to the author. Both Professor Jacques and he agree, however, that Dupont had 
greatly underestimated the scale of Jayavarman II's territorial power. 


THE SEGMENTAL PHONEMES OF ‘AFAR 


By R. J. HAYWARD 
INTRODUCTION 


The most northerly section of the African Rift Valley is inhabited by a 
pastoral people who call themselves ‘Afar.1 Their present territory extends 
eastward from the scarp of the Ethiopian plateau and as far north and east as 
the Red Sea. The railway line between Addis Ababa and Jibuti appears to 
coincide with the southernmost fringes of ‘Afar population. The area is mainly 
desert or semi-desert, and contains numerous tokens of its geological past in 
the form of volcanoes, lava fields, and hot springs. Survival is not easy in this 
harsh environment, so that to some extent most ‘Afars are obliged to live a 
seasonally nomadic existence. Certain areas do have permanent habitations, 
but ‘Afars have never taken seriously to agriculture and those who live in 
villages along the coast and engage in fishing probably exemplify the most 
radical departure from pastoralism. Most of the terrain described lies within 
Ethiopia, but there are a great many ‘Afars in the contiguous Territoire Francais 
des Afars et des Issas. As far as the “Afar are concerned this political boundary 
does not underscore any tribal divisions of note and there is a good deal of 
contact between folk occupying areas on different sides of the border. 

J. Greenberg places ‘Afar and Saho together with Galla, Somali, Konso, and 
many other languages within his Lowland division of East Cushitic;? recent 
lexicostatistical comparison of the vocabulary of these languages confirms this 
grouping.? It seems there are many dialectal differences within the language, 
but, to my knowledge, no systematic study of ‘Afar dialects has been under- 
taken. In fact, the degree of linguistic affinity holding between ‘Afar and the 
closely-related Saho does not appear to have been established on a basis of 
wholly satisfactory criteria. Proper application of dialectological principles 
may one day group Saho and 'Afar together as dialects of one language. Until 
the relationship is clarified it is safer to regard Saho and 'Afar as distinct 
languages. 

It is one purpose of this paper to describe the phonemic system of ‘Afar. 
Although rather more detail at the allophonic (phonetic) level is incorporated 
here, the actual analysis does not differ too greatly from that of other recent 


1 The ‘Afar are known as Adal by the Ethiopian highlanders, and as Danakil or Dankah by 
non-Ethiopians. 

1 J. Greenberg, The languages of Africa, Bloomington, Indiana, 1963. 

3 M. Bender, ‘ The languages of Ethiopia’, Anthropological Linguistics, xxu, 5, 1971, 165—288. 

* Within the lexicostatistio classificatory scheme employed by Bender, languages having 
70% or more cognates are regarded as members of a dialect cluster (Bender, art. cit., 181). 
Thus ‘Afar-Saho with 70% cognates are a dialect cluster. Without implying any criticism of the 
methods or the value of classification based upon mass comparison, one feels that a thorough 
comparison of the grammars of the languages and far more extensive lexical comparison 18 
required before their status is certain. 
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investigators. The arguments justifyumg various interpretative steps in the 
present analysis are also included in some detail. This has seemed particularly 
necessary in view of the other aim of the paper, which is to account for the 
discrepancies between phonemic inventories proposed for ‘Afar during the past 
decade and the larger lists of sounds recorded by earlier linguists. 

The material constituting the basis for this study was collected primarily 
during 1967 when my work in Ethiopia brought me into contact with members 
of the Gidbowso, an ‘Afar clan inhabiting the Shoa Province (west) side of the 
Awash Valley. My main informant ın this area was Ato Muhammad Ibrahim. 
During this same year I travelled fairly extensively in the southern ‘Afar 
territory and had opportunities of hearing speakers from a number of clans. 
During February and March 1972 I spent seven weeks in Wollo Province at 
Assaita, the administrative centre for Aussa district. Assaita, situated in the 
fertile plain of the lower Awash, has a permanent ‘Afar community and probably 
has been the most important centre of ‘Afar culture for a very long time and 
‘Afars from many widely separated and distant parts are always to be found at 
Assaita. At least within Ethiopia, the sultans of Assaita, at present represented 
by His Excellency Dajazmaé ‘Ali Mirah, have exercised more governmental 
influence over the egalitarian ‘Afar nomads than any other authority. 

Through the kind assistance of Ato Hanfare ‘Ali Mirah, son of the Düjazmaé, 
I obtained the services of a very able and conscientious informant for my 
research. This young man, Ato ‘Umar ‘Ali Muhammad ‘Afari, had lived in 
Assaita for some years. Prior to this he had been employed in Jibuti. He 
claimed to belong to the Aydamani clan and that his home area was called 
Awuke‘ala, some three days’ journey east of Maqale, the provincial capital of 
Tigre. A good deal of the data was checked with friendly ‘Afars who wanted 
to help me. Both Ato Muhammad Ibrahim and Ato ‘Umar ‘Ali knew no 
English but had a good control of Amharic and our work together was conducted 
mainly in this language. 


I. CONSONANTS 


I.1. Recent descriptions of ‘Afar are in substantial agreement about the 
number of consonant phonemes to be recognized. The phoneme inventories of 
Bliese (1967),® Colby (1970)," and Parker (1971) 8 contain 17 consonants. The 


5 This field trip was made possible by a grant from the Research Fund of the University of 
London, for which I am very grateful. 

* L F. Blese, Selected problems in noun morphology in the Aussa dialect of Afar, mimeographed 
copy of an unpublished M.A. thesis, University of Texas, 1967. 

7 J. G. Colby, ‘ Notes on the northern dialect of the ‘Afar language’, Journal of Ethiopian 
Studies, vr, 1, 1970, 1-8. 

8 E. Parker, ''Afar stories, riddles and proverbs’, Journ. Eth. Stud., rx, 2, 1971, 219-87. 
Throughout her article Parker makes use of the Ethiopic syllabary to transcribe “Afar texts. 
Nevertheless her list of descriptive labels for the phonemes 18 the same as that of Colby The 
phonemic script employed in her ‘Afar lexicon (mimeographed copy [1969 or 1970]), 1s based 
upon the same analysis. In this article items cited from either Colby or Parker are printed in 
roman type and enclosed in round brackets. 
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same number of consonant symbols are employed for the transcription of ‘Afar 
words in the texts published in Pount, Bulletin de la Société d Etudes de V Afrique 
Ortentale; details of the transcription are given on the inside back cover of 
each issue. Although some of the systems use different symbols for the exotic 
sounds, inter-systemic symbol equivalence is exact. Certain minor discrepancies 
occur in the choice of the general phonetic terminology used to describe the 
phonemes. Usually such discrepancies arise through over-specification of 
phonetic detail in describing a phoneme. The description of the principal 
allophone should not be carried over to describe what is essentially a unit 
abstracted from a consideration of all the allophones; and descriptions of 
phonemes should be accordingly generalized. Discrepancies of this type may 
be noted in table 1, and in appropriate sections in this paper attempts are 
made to reconcile them. 


LLL TABLE 1 
The ‘Afar consonant system according to recent investigators 
Colby, Parker Bliese 

voiced bilabial plosive (b)  /b/ voiced bilabial unaspirated stop 

voiced dental plosive (d)  /d/ voiced dental unaspirated stop 

voiced retroflexed palatal plosive (d) /D/ voiced alveolo-palatal retroflex 

stop 

voiced velar plosive (g)  /g/ voiced velar unaspirated stop 

voiceless aspirated dental plosive (t) /t/ voiceless dental aspirated stop 

voiceless aspirated velar plosive (k) /k/ voiceless velar aspirated stop 

voiced tense pharyngeal fricative (' /‘/ voiced pharyngeal fricative 

voiceless labio-dental fricative (f)  /f/ voiceless labiodental fricative 
) 


voiceless alveolar grooved (8  /s/ voiceless alveolar grooved 
fricative fricative 

voiceless tense pharyngeal (h) /H/ voiceless pharyngeal fricative 
fricative 

voiceless glottal fricative (h)  /h/ voiceless glottal fricative 

voiced bilabial nasal (m) /m/ bilabial nasal 

voiced dental nasal (n) /n/ alveolar nasal 

voiced dental lateral (1) /l/ voiced alveolar lateral 

voiced alveolar (dental) flap (r)  /r/ voiced alveolar flap 

labial non syllabic vocoid (w)  /w/ rounded resonant 

palatal non syllabic (y /y/ high palatal resonant 


I.1.2. The symbols which will be used to represent the consonant phonemes 
in this paper are listed in table 2. The terms selected to describe the phonemes 
follow my own analysis and are more abstract in order to reflect the underlying 
units and classes of units in the phonology of ‘Afar. 

For all ‘Afar forms cited in the text the use of bold-face type is restricted 
to items which I have recorded personally. ‘Afar forms in italics are forms 
found in one or other of the earlier descriptions. The original spelling is retained. 
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TABLE 2 


The consonant phonemes according to the analysis proposed here 
b voiced labial obstruent 

voiceless labial obstruent 

voiced dental obstruent 

voiceless dental obstruent 

voiced velar obstruent 

voiceless velar obstruent 

voiced pharyngal obstruent 

voiceless pharyngal obstruent 

retroflex 

sibilant 

alveolar lateral 

alveolar vibrant 

labial nasal 

lingual nasal 

labio-velar approximant 

palatal approximant 


laryngal 


The particular source for a given italicized form is indicated by the occurrence 
of the initial letter of the author’s name preceding the form, for example: 
R., C. laga‘é * money ’, the form laqa'ó is recorded by both Reinisch and Colizza. 
I.2. When we look at the grammars left by the pioneer investigators of 
‘Afar, Reinisch (1883—7) ? and his pupil Colizza (1887),!° we find ourselves with 
a rather larger set of consonants. Similarly Mahaffy (circa 1940's) increases 
the 17-phoneme inventory to 26. Table 3 compares these earlier lists. In the 
case of Reinisch and Colizza, whose researches were undertaken several decades 
before phonemic ideas became at all explicit, the lists are not phoneme in- 
ventories. They are really no more than lists of symbols, since only Colizza 
furnishes his readers with any indication of how the sounds represented by 
these symbols are to be pronounced. Examination of the distribution of these 
symbols in the spelling of familiar words leaves very little doubt as to which 
sound(s) is/are being represented by a particular symbol. There is one notable 
exception to this, however, the two phonemes h and h are both symbolized by 
the same letter. Mahaffy’s approach is entirely phonemic and in his case 
table 8 presents the full number of consonant phonemes which he proposes. 
The table is divided into two parts. The first part consists of those symbols 
representing sounds which may be identified easily with the 17 phonemes of 


UB œ -E ^ py oO eto ga rn 
X" 
Ux 
S 


wage gt 


* L. Remisch, Die ‘Afar-Sprache, 1-111, Wien, 1887. 

10 (3. Colizza, La lingua ‘Afar nel nord-est dell Africa: grammatica, testi e vocabolario, Wien, 
1886. 
uF, E, Mahaffy, Notes on the phonemics and morphology of the Afar (Dankals) language of 
Eritrea, Hast Africa, mimeographed by the American Lutheran Mission, Addis Ababa, n.d. 
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TABLE 3 


A comparison of earlier lists of consonants proposed for ‘Afar 


Reinisch Colizza Mahaffy 


symbols 
representing 
consonants found 
in all lists 

(cf. tables 1 and 2) 


b 


^om €* SQ A E 


ut og ot co X xd m om 


^ Go 7*9 RR OC 


& ot oom ouo mm 9 


tC 


wv go 3g mu^ m 53 .&R aa 


c, (és) 


voiceless velar central flat 
fricative 

voiceless alveolar glottalized 
stop 

voiceless alveolo-palatal 
affricated stop 

voiceless back velar 
glottalized stop 

voiced alveolar grooved 
fricative 

voiced retroflexed grooved 
fricative 

voiceless alveolo-palatal 
grooved fricative 

voiceless alveolar glottalized 
grooved fricative 

voiceless alveolo-palatal 
unaspirated grooved 
fricative 
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tables 1 and 2. The second part consists of the ' extra’ symbols of the three 
lists. Consideration of the status of the sounds represented by these various 
symbols is one of the main purposes of the present paper. The only con- 
sonants for which we have descriptive labels are those in Mahaffy’s list. Since, 
however, the descriptive labels for the first part of his list (i.e. the “common ’ 
consonants) do not differ markedly from those of Colby, only those for the 
* extra ' consonants are included in table 3. 

I.3. In the main the ‘extra’ consonant symbols can be accounted for 
quite straightforwardly. Some of them represent foreign sounds in loan-words. 
uer represent sounds which turn out to be contextual variants of the 17 

‘core ' phonemes recognized in tables 1 and 2. 

Although it will become evident that identical letters do not necessarily 
refer to the same phonic segment, the various letter symbols have been used as 
convenient starting-pomts for the following observations. 

1.3.1. One consonant common to the lists is 7 and this is quite obviously 
foreign since it is found exclusively in loan-words. 


R. håji pilgrimage cf. Arabic fiajj ‘ pilgrimage ' 


tabinja — pistol cf. Amharic and Tigrinya tabanja ' gun’ 
jalab fishing cf. Amharic and Tigrinya jalba * fishing boat ' 

C. Jjinjtbil ginger cf. Amharic and Tigrinya janjabal ' ginger ' 
jar neighbour cf. Arabic ar ' neighbour ' 


Mahaffy regards 7 as foreign, as also č and his z which is described as a voiced 
retroflexed grooved fricative. His notes contain no examples of words con- 
taining č and only one example of this z : 

roazint storied house cf. Arabic ratodzim ' windows’ 
1.3.2. Every instance of Mahaffy’s other z also occurs in words not of 


‘Afar origin. 

M.- yeymezene he weighed cf. Amharic and Tigrinya mäzzänä ' he weighed ' 
zambtl basket cf. Tigrinya zambtl ' basket’ 
Xanziri pig cf. Arabic zanzir ' pig’ 


Colizza also has z, but the quality of this sound is described as that of ss in 
Italian. His vocabulary contains very few items with z, and whatever distinction 
the use of this letter is intended to convey it 18 certainly less than phonemic. 


zífü spice sifa zondwy become pregnant sonaiw- 
‘az bered ‘as- mayst, fear meysit- 


1.3.3. Unfortunately Mahaffy gives us no instances in his notes of words 
with c, which is described as a voiceless alveolar glottalized grooved affricate. 
In a recent article Bliese (1970) !* expresses the opinion that there has been 
‘,.. diffusion of the Southwest Semitic glottalised stops into northern dialects 
of “Afar and Saho’. Clearly this pinpoints the source of such sounds, but the 
extent to which these consonants can be regarded as part of the ‘Afar sound 


1! L. F. Bliese, ‘ The lexicon —a key to culture’, Journ. Eth. Stud , vr, 2, 1970, 1. 
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system is another matter. I would suggest that glottalized consonants, with 
the exception of q (see § I.3.6), are only to be found in loan-words in the speech 
of bilinguals. Even though such speakers may be considered as comprising a 
prestige dialect group, it may be contended that as long as the sounds in 
question are confined to words of foreign origin they are not part of ‘Afar. 
When ‘Afars who are not bilingual pronounce these words with the ‘new’ 
consonants, or new words containing glottalized consonants are coined and used 
by some speech communities, then the question should be reconsidered.“ 

1.3.4. All three lists contain an additional voiceless dental or alveolar 
plosive consonant. One suspects an identity here and probably Mahaffy’s 
description of T as a voiceless alveolar glottalized stop would apply equally to 
the f of Reinisch and Colizza in spite of the fact that the latter includes t among 
his ‘ cerebrali ’. 

Mahaffy records only one instance of this in the village name 7'%?0.14 For 
both Reinisch and Colizza ¢ occurs in a few loan-words. 
udi dud T } cf. Amharic and Tigrinya fajtdrd ' he created ' 
wita minstrel cf. Tigrinya waja “ minstrel ' 

‘ein incense cf. Tigrinya ‘afan ‘ incense’ 
sahata deceive cf. Tigrinya sdffdtd ‘he missed the way ' 
[amo taste cf. Tigrinya (d'àmo ' taste ’ 

However, there remain two words in which £ is recorded for which I can find 

no external source. 
C. ‘otbt ‘raw cotton’ 
R. ‘aj as well as ‘at ‘ tread, kick, step upon! ' 

Both words were well known and pronounced with a voiceless dental plosive 
by my informants. 

*otbi ‘raw cotton’; efet ' kick, step upon!’ 

1.3.5. Reinisch and Colizza make use of three symbols, 4, h, and x. However, 
they distinguish the laryngal and voiceless pharyngal fricatives on only a few 
occasions, for usually both phonemes are represented by h. The following 
. distributional patterns of the occurrence of the three letters in their spellings 
suggest how the early investigators regarded these sounds : 

(a) h has by far the most frequent occurrence and is used to represent 
both the phonemes h and h which have been recognized in the modern analyses." 


Q pd pd Oo gd 


13 Even in Saho Welmers records very few words containing glottalized consonants (other 
than q) which are not fairly obvious loans from Ethiopian Semitic languages; W. E. Welmers, 
* Notes on the structure of Saho [—1] ', Word, vim, 2, 1052, 145-62. 

14 Colby, whose main field-work was carried out at Ti‘o, does not include a glottalized t among 
his phonemes. 

18 It 1 strange indeod that Semitists, who would be more aware of this distinction than 
linguists without such a background, should have missed the opposition in ‘Afar. Colizza describes 
the pronunciation of A as like that of Arabio « or Ethiopio U. Apart from the occasional word 
spelt with A, the pronunciation of which is not desorbed, Colizza never indicates the existence 
of a voiceless pharyngal fricatıve. Perhaps we may infer that Reinisch’s informant(s) belonged 
to a speech community where h and h were nearly merged. 
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R. hab leave! hab han milk han 
hay  setdown! hay hma =itisnot hinna 

(b) A or z are never found word-initially in the texts. 

(c) h is never found word-finally unless there are also spelling variants with 
either A or x. Occasionally all three are used interchangeably in the same word. 
R. subah and subah ' butter’ subah 

swah, svyràh and strdx ‘ work’, cf. Tigrinya sarah ‘ work ' 

(d) While À occurs intervocalically, A and z are found only preconsonantally. 
Smee the distribution of z is restricted to the environment of a following 
consonant (usually ¢ or s), it is clear that we may regard h, h, and æ as repre- 
senting variants of one significant sound. According to phonemic principles the 
use of three distinct symbols to represent environmentally determined variants 
of one phoneme is, of course, undesirable. Colizza describes the pronunciation 
of z as being like that of Arabic + and initial ch in Swiss German. It is virtually 
certain that A used preconsonantally is intended to represent the same sound 
as z. In this position Colizza tends to use z while Reinisch employs h. 

R. nahk and nahels * date-palm ° (hb), cf. Arabic naxiah ‘ palm ’ 
lahay ‘six’; lahtama ‘ sixty ’ (hb) 
C. baha‘I bring’; basta ‘ you bring’ (h) 
mahis ' pass the morning’; mazsts ' cause to pass the morning ' (h) 

(e) There are a few loan-words where the Arabic or Tigrinya original contains 
a voiceless pharyngal ( z or dh ). In transliterating these borrowed forms 
Reinisch and Colizza distinguish this sound by the use of h. Whether, however, 
the voiceless pharyngals in these words are so regularly distinguished because 
the 'Afar pronunciation of them required it, or whether it was because the 
investigators knew the orthographic form of the originals, cannot now be known. 


C. ruh spirit of. Arabic rüA ‘ spirit’ 
sth thousand cf. Tigrinya šəħ ' thousand ’ 
R. mtftah key cf. Arabic mtftah ‘ key ' 


(f) Finally, there remain three or four words which are indisputably of 
‘Afar origin and which Reinisch invariably spells with A. 

R. lah cattle (h) malah pus (h) 
aráh place (h) 

Mahaffy’s inventory differentiates a series of three post-palatal fricatives at 
glottal, pharyngal, and velar places of articulation. He regards the last-named, 
represented by the letter X, as being still a foreign element. He instances its 
occurrence in the following words : 

maXadda  pilow cf. Arabic meraddah ‘ pillow ’ 
Xanziri pig of. Arabic zanztr ' pig ' 

[.3.6. The presence of g in all three lists faces us with a rather more in- 
teresting problem. According to Mahaffy, q is a voiceless back-velar glottalized 
stop. For Colizza too, q is explosive and pronounced like 4 in Egyptian Arabic 
(that is to say, with distinct glottalization). We might expect therefore to find 
transliterations of loan-words from Arabic and Ethiopian Semitic in which the 
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consonant represented by q corresponds to an original 3 or +. This is, in fact, 
the case. Some 60 to 70 words containing q may be collected from the grammars 
and about half of these are certainly loan-words. 


R., C. ‘agal skill, cleverness cf. Arabic ‘aql ‘ cleverness ’ 

R. create i « n 

C. x Pacea | cf. Arabic xalg ‘ creation 

S are Prud cf. Arabic qidir ‘ be able’ 

R. qandil lamp cf. Arabic qandil ‘lamp’ 

R., C. qafó beehive cf. Amharic and Tigrinya qdffo 
‘ beehive ' 

R.,C. qüánta strips of dried meat cf. Amharic and Tigrinya q"ana 
* strips of dried meat’ 

M. gayss priest cf. Tigrinya qd&t ‘ priest ' 

M. baqa mule cf. Tigrinya bag¥als ‘ mule’ 


Certain of the q words from the older vocabularies were unknown to my 
informants. Similarly, there is no trace of these same q words from Reinisch 
and Colizza in Parker’s ‘Afar lexicon. 

Having separated out the loan-words and these unknown words, we are still 
left with a core of what appear to be native words which Reinisch or Colizza 
or both spel! with g. A few of these are also found in items in Mahaffy's notes 
as well as in the older vocabularies. In the dialects described by Colby, Bliese, 
and Parker, and in those with which I am personally acquainted, these items 
have either g or k. There is no suggestion of either glottalization or post-velar 
articulation. 


R.,C. lagað money lak‘o 
anqará word angara 
inte garboyta eyelid ^ garboyta 
gabul or qabüd fat gabule 


An attractive interpretation is to see q as representing a relic of a historically 
earlier pronunciation. From arguments based on a comparison with Somali it 
is reasonable to postulate a *q in the unitary state of Eastern Cushitic.1¢ In the 
‘Afar dialects *q has merged with *g so that there is only one phoneme, g. 
The question naturally arises as to whether in those dialects examined by 
Reinisch (Colizza) and Mahaffy, q represents a sound which is a reflex of *q 
and is still phonetically distinct from g. This is almost certainly not the case, 
for we find that three of the most crucial ‘Afar items required for the postulation 
of *q in the arguments alluded to, namely gulub ‘knee’, gaba ‘hand’, and 
gaila ‘camel’, are all spelt by Reinisch with g, not q. Moreover, his qdbe‘a 
‘leopard ’ (cf. M. qab?syta ‘ leopardess ’) is another anomaly. This belongs to 
a small set of words in which a reflex of *q would definitely not have been 
predicted. The most probable historical source for the initial consonant of this 
word is *k. My informants always pronounced this word with initial k and 


14 There 18, however, no suggestion that *q was glottalized. 
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this agrees with Parker’s recorded form (kab‘ita). So we are forced to conclude 
that the q under discussion is not a direct descendant of *q. 

We may look for an explanation in terms of contextually variant pro- 
nunciations of g or k, and it is virtually true that q always precedes a back 
vowel in the above-mentioned core of words. Against this, however, we can 
adduce scores of examples of words with g or k in this same environment. 
Reinisch and Colizza also record many words in which g or k is followed by 
a, 0, or u in the spelling. Perhaps this means that q represents some sort of 
free variant of g or k in the environment of a back vowel. Reinisch and Colizza 
have alternative spellings for many items and therefore allophonic free variation 
appears to offer an adequate explanation. 

C. okoma and ogoma ‘I eat’, cf. R. kam ' eat’ 
C. tak, taq, and dag ' hit!’ 

C. inti garboyta and «ni qarboyta ‘ eyelid ’ 

R. gábe'à and gabe‘a ' leopard ' 

Even where one source gives no indication of a variation, such a phenomenon 
may be inferred from the fact that another source spells the word differently. 

R. angará, M. angara ‘ word’ 
R. bakar, M. baqar ' thirst ' 

The question remains as to why it 1s that this free variation 1s restricted to 
certain words. An explanation in terms of the geographical proximity of the 
dialect under discussion to Saho-speaking areas, and that for the majority of 
‘Afar words spelled with q there is q in the spelling of their Saho cognates, 
merely begs the question of the origin of g in native Saho words. Perhaps the 
only explanation is that a ' voiceless glottalized ' (= ejective) velar or back 
velar stop has been introduced into some ‘Afar dialect words by analogy with 
occurrences of this sound in loan-words and it is therefore half-way to becoming 
a phoneme in these dialects, in the way that the velar ejective has acquired 
phonemic status in Saho.!? 

1.3.7. Only Mahaffy lists š as an indigenous ‘Afar consonant. Whether it is 
because they dismiss it as a loan sound or for other reasons, neither Bliese nor 
Colby refer to a ' shibilant ' at all.18 

In the speech of many individuals in the Aussa area a phone [f] occurs in 
words which are indisputably of ‘Afar origin, as well as in loan-words from 
Arabic and Ethiopian Semitic languages. However, it is apparent that the 
status of this sound is not the same in the two classes of words. The occurrences 
of [f] in ‘Afar words are restricted to the environment of a preceding y within 
the word. In this context [f] is in free variation with [s] and can only be accorded 
allophonic status. 

[msjst ^ msjfji]  meysi fear 
[fajso ~ fajfo] ‘ayso grass 
17 Welmers, ‘ Notes on the structure of Saho’, 146, considers q to be far from common ın Saho. 


18 Parker observes: ‘Speakers influenced by other languages, notably Saho and Arabic, 
sometimes replace the [s] ( with [E] 7’. Parker, ‘ ‘Afar stories’, 221. 
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The [f] in loan-words is not contextually determined and is clearly to be 
regarded as an extra term in the phonemic system of individuals who are to 
some degree bilingual. 

Sum chief cf. Amharic and Tigrinya šum ‘ chief ’ 
ja:hi tea cf. Tigrinya £a ‘ tea’ 
Se:k religious leader cf. Arabic Sayx ‘ shaykh’ 

All the occurrences of § which Mahaffy records are analysable in the two 
ways indicated here. In the speech of the majority of uneducated ‘Afars s is 
substituted for š in loan-words from Semitic languages. 

1.3.8. The retroflex consonant d occasions a number of difficulties. Basically 
there are two problems. The first, which is relatively trivial, arises through the 
use of different symbol notations and the choice of articulatory terms to 
represent and describe what is essentially one phoneme. Thus Colizza, based 
entirely on Reinisch, has a whole series of ‘ cerebrali’ transcribed as t, d, l, (n). 
We have already considered ¢ (see § 1.3.4). From their texts and vocabulary one 
observes that the only occurrences of the retroflex nasal sound represented by 
n 1s in the immediate environment of following d. 

C. 'unda small *unda 

This is then a matter of contextual variation and the sound represented 
by n (which is assumed to be [n] phonetically) is to be regarded as an allophone 
of n. Similitudes of this type are, of course, common in many languages, and 
my informants had labio-dental [mj], dental [p], alveolar [n], and velar [n] 
occurring in the environment of the appropriate homorganic consonants as 
contextual variants of n. The fact that Colizza lists n in parentheses probably 
indicates his own unwillingness to accord the sound contrastive significance. 
The view that the remaining symbols } and d represent sounds which are best 
considered as allophones of one phoneme is justified below. 

While the terminological differences are of little significance a more in- 
teresting fact is that there are dialects of ‘Afar in which there is now no retroflex 
consonant at all, and others where-retroflexion as a general phonetic category 
is contextually restricted to certain geminate sequences.!? With respect to this 
question we can broadly distinguish three types of dialect. 


Type 1 

‘Afar dialects where there is a phoneme d, everywhere distinguished by its 
retroflex nature. In this feature it contrasts with non-retroflex d and with r. 
The northern dialects described in Colby’s article exemplify this. 


Type 2 
Dialects in which there is no retroflex consonant. The lexical items corre- 
sponding to those with d ([q]) in Type 1 have [d], [d] or [f] according to the 
position within the word. Postulating *d, *d, and *r for Proto-'Afar, it is 
19 * The characteristic retroflexed [d] . . . is very obvious in the north and coastal areas, but 


some Aussa have adapted ıt to [r] where the consonant is single and [dd] where double’; Parker, 
* ‘Afar stories *, 22]. 
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apparent that *d has merged with *d in word-initial occurrences, and with *r 
in word-final and intervocalic non-geminate occurrences. Preconsonantal and 
intervocalic geminate [d:] or [d:] (depending upon the speaker) corresponds to 
dd ([d:]) in type 1 dialects, e.g. : 

typel  [dqailo] [boda] [fad:a] 

type 2 [gajlo] [bora] [fad:a ^ fad:a] 

offspring house, home she wants 
The existence of some pronunciations of a geminate [d:] which contrasts 

with [d:] in forms such as [k'od:a] ‘ she runs away ’, argues in favour of including 
d as a phoneme for an over-all description of ‘Afar. Even in the speech of 
individuals who do not pronounce [d:], ie. for whom there are only two 
phonemes, d and r, evidence for an underlying d is found in unexpected 
morpheme alternances involving r, d, and n in the verb paradigm : 


Type 2 dialect Type 1 dialect 
ger-a I go, he goes ged-a 
ged-da you go, she goes ged-da 
gen-na we go gen-da * 


(The boundary between verb root and the affix is indicated by a hyphen. 
Although the affix is morphologically complex it is treated here as a unit.) 

These morpheme alternants can best be explained in terms of an underlying 
d phoneme. The alternance ger- ([ger]) and ged- ([ged ~ ged]) would be difficult 
to account for if we did not know that there is only one form ged- in type 1. 
Perhaps it should be pointed out that the 2 sg./3 sg. fem. suffixes -da (type 2) 
and -da (type 1) result from the progressive assimilation of -ta (all dialects), 
which is the most widely distributed or basic form; therefore root-final d 
(type 2) cannot be explained in terms of regressive assimilation to the voiced 
dental of the suffix. gen- is accounted for in the following way. 

(i) Underlying form *ged- > ged- in type 2. The presence of a following 
consonant determines that *d is replaced by d rather than r. 

(ii) ged- -- na > genna. This second step is in accordance with a pan- 
dialectal morphophonemic rule. 


H >n/—n 
d 
cf. hanna ‘ we help’ (< hat- ' help") ; ranna ‘ we fall’ (< rad- ‘ fall’). 

To account for the alternance ger- with gen- in terms of regressive assimila- 
tion of the root-final r would constitute a violation of a rule which holds for all 
Eastern Cushitic languages, namely : 


r T 
w d — 
cf. ferra ‘we climb on’ (< fex- ‘climb on’); sola ‘we stand’ (< so:l- 
‘stand ’). 
Dialects of type 2 are spoken in the Awash Valley area. 


120 ganda derives from *gedna by a general rule of metathesis which does not permit the 
sequence Q-n. 
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Type 3 

Dialects in which there are three contrasting phonemes d, d, and r but 
where only certain contextual variants of d are phonetically retroflex. My 
Aussa informants differentiated word-initial d and d as dental and alveolar 
plosives respectively. Intervocalic geminate and post-consonantal occurrences 
of d were of a markedly retroflex type. Intervocalic non-geminate, pre-con- 
sonantal, and word-final occurrences of d showed a free variation [t ~ t] which 
implies a degree of merger with r. Even when there was no audible difference 
between [r] as an allophone of d and [t] as an allophone of r, informants were 
always able to tell which was the underlying phoneme. Perhaps this was 
because a number of speakers of dialects of type 1 are always to be found at 
Aussa and because d, d, and r are kept apart in other environments. 

The situation in the three dialect types may be summarized diagram- 
matically. 


TABLE 4 
The reflexes of *d, *d, and *r in three dialect groups 
Phonetic reflex Phoneme 


Typel * — ——- [4 — à 
"ME ese ft) ee sg 
"r  —__________- [r r] 

type Ma pe Ig a 
4 L— — — — _@ 


n nd or 
Mp. quem ee 


Type3  *d ————————— [d] — d 
*d 


TI 


It becomes clear that } of Colizza and Reinisch represents a sound found 
in & dialect situation not too dissimilar from that of type 3. Colizza states the 
distributions of } and d: ‘ È da osservare poi che il suono d s'incontra solo nel 
mezzo della parola, allorquando è preceduto da n ovvero l; in caso diverso 
passa in l, come daga sapere, ajiga io seppi’. This differs from the present 
situation in Aussa (type 3), for in Colizza’s dialect, allophones of d are always 
distinguishable from any allophones of r, because there is no free variation 
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[t ~ r] and it may be assumed that | corresponds to the [t ~ £) allophones of d 
in Aussa. Whether they are to be identified phonetically cannot now be 
verified. ! 

1.4. In accounting for the ‘extra’ consonants it has proved necessary to 
augment bare inventories of phonemes with a modicum of phonetic detail m 
the description of principal allophones, and before passing on from consideration 
of the consonants it is proposed to add a few more observations at the level of 
phonetic realization. 

1.4.1. There 1s one minor point of difference as to the place of articulation 
of n, 1, r. Parker describes all three as dental. Mahaffy and Bliese have all 
three as alveolars. Colby gives n and 1 as dental but r as alveolar. In medial 
consonant clusters involving n, 1, or r with dental t, or d the articulations are 
certainly dental. The other allophones of n in consonant clusters have already 
been indicated (see $ 1.3.8), and, apart from these, n, 1, and r av Aussa always 
appear to be alveolar in articulation. Colizza has a category ‘dentali’ which 
is probably intended to cover sounds of both dental and alveolar regions since 
he includes s in this category along with t, d, l, r, n. Phonologically n, 1, and r 
constitute a natural class in ‘Afar, and some term which 18 neutral as to the 
dental and alveolar distinction (which with regard to n and 1 appears to be & 
dialect difference) seems to be required. In terms of distinctive features this 
class is readily characterized as [+ sonorant, + corongl].? 

1.4.2. Another important class of phonemes in ‘Afar comprises b, d, g, ‘, 1, 
t, k, h, and something needs to be said concerning these. 

1.4.2.1. In describing f, *, h as fricatives (spirants) and the remaining 
b, d, d, g, k, t as plosives (stops) previous investigators have always implied : 
. (a) that the distinction between plosive and fricative is steadfastly maintained 

in articulation at the phonetic level ; 

(b) that a natural division of sounds within ‘Afar phonology would be b, d, t, 

d, g, k and Ê, s, ‘,h. 

The pronunciation of my informants tended to contradict implication (a). 
Utterance-finally * seemed to be realized with unreleased closure, viz. [k]** 
[ra:k] ra‘ ‘ stay behind’. 


11 See Hayward (forthcoming) 

22(k], which denotes a voiceless pharyngal plosive, follows the symbolization proposed by 
Pike; K. Pike, Phonemtcs, Ann Arbor, 1947, 7. 

Complete utterances in ‘Afar are always vowel-final, excopt in the case of commands and 
prohibitions. Singular imperative verb forms are always consonant final and in the case of 
forms with final b, d, g, ‘, y, w (and d too, in those dialects where this has plosive allophones 
utteranoe-finally) there 18 a following feature of abrupt glottal closure. Ladefoged (Prelimina) ies 
lo linguistic phonetics, Chicago and London, 1971, 41) expresses the opinion that no language 
uses stops 1n the pharyngeal region. Unfortunately there has been no opportunity of analysing 
these sounds instrumentally and it is extremely difficult ın the case of final ‘ to be certain of a 
complete closure in the pharynx when a glottal closure follows so rapidly Gemumnate occurrences 
of * present a similar problem for the field phonetician. I am unsure whether bo" hay ' hit !? 
should be transcribed [bo$?:a haj] or [beg:a haj]. The original impression remains that at least 
gomé utterances contain pharyngal plosive allophones of *. 
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Moreover, f in utterance-final position was frequently a voiceless aspirated 
labiodental plosive, viz. [n*] ?? 

[mak ~ fak] fak ‘open!’ 

Intervocalic pronunciations of b were often fricative, viz. [8] 

[haBe ~ habs] habe ‘I left’ 

These phenomena are interpreted as phonetic support for the claim that in 
the phonology of the language the distinction between plosive and fricative is 
irrelevant and that a general class of obstruents is desirable. 

1.4.2.0. b and f have always been described as bilabial and labiodental 
phonemes respectively. Phonetically this is true, but insistence upon this 
distinction, coupled with the plosive versus fricative one, tends to obscure the 
important relationship between b and f which a general category ‘labial’ 
would bring into focus. Ferguson (1970) * reminds us of Leslau’s important 
observation about the rarity of voiceless bilabial plosives in the Ethiopian 
language area, which results, naturally enough, in f becoming the voiceless 
counterpart of b in the various phonemic systems. 

1.4.2.3. The decision to regard b and f as counterparts leads to the recogni- 
tion of four pairs of obstruents at labial, dental, velar, and pharyngal points of 
articulation. It would appear that the members of these pairs contrast with 
respect to voicing. However, attention is drawn here to one very obvious fact 
about the pronunciation of b, d, g, ‘, namely that utterance-finally they are 
entirely without voice * and followed by glottal closure. These phonemes also 
have voiceless allophones word-medially, whenever they precede voiceless 
continuant consonants. 


.[ap?] ab do! [hapsi:se}  habsise I caused to leave 
[ha:t?] had fly! [jitfefe]  yidfe‘e he paid 
[sok?] sug stay! [fakse] ‘agse he added to 


[ta:k?] ra‘ stay behind! [raksise] ra'sise he caused to stay behind 

Moreover, intervocalically, geminate f is voiced over at least part of its 
articulation. 

[havia] haffa leaves 

Nevertheless, in the environments where d and g have voiceless allophones 
they are always distinguished from t and k by being unaspirated. Similarly, 
in the environments where b and ‘ have voiceless allophones, they are also 
plosive and f, h being fricative, there is no possibility of confusion. 

I.5. Both in the lexicon and in grammatical paradigms we find contrasting 
pairs of items in which the chief phonetic differential is one of relative duration 
of what are qualitatively very similar consonants. And while it does not 


*? The use of this symbol 18 in accordance with a suggestion to be found in The principles of 
the International Phonetic Association, London, 1949, 19, § 38. 

“C. A. Ferguson, ' The Ethiopian language area’, Journ. Eth. Stud., vu, 2, 1970, 67-80. 

3 Armstrong has drawn attention to the very same feature in the pronunciation of final 
b, d, d, g in Somah; L, E. Armstrong, ‘ The phonetic structure of Somali’, Mitteilungen des 
Seminars fur Orientalischen Sprachen zu Berlin, xxxvi, 3, 1934, 119-22. 
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appear possible to furnish exact minimal pairs, short versus long, for all 17 
phonemes, contrasts in strongly analogous environments lead to the conclusion 
that every consonant phoneme has a long counterpart. Phonemic opposition 
of consonant length, however, is restricted to one place in structure, viz. word- 
medial intervocalic positions. The question arises as to how such long con- 
sonants are to be interpreted. Within phonemic theory there are three 
possibilities : 

(a) to regard each long consonant as a separate phoneme ; 

(6) to regard long consonants as a sequence of phoneme followed by a phoneme 

of length, viz. C:; 

(c) to regard long consonants as a sequence of two consonants, viz. CC. 

Apart from being highly uneconomical (34 instead of 17 terms), the fact 
that long consonants have such a limited distribution compared with other 
consonants argues against interpretation (a). Moreover, such an interpretation 
obscures the obvious qualitative similarity between a phoneme and its long 
counterpart. That the phonetic similarity does reflect a relationship at a more 
abstract level is apparent when we consider the grammatical uses made of 
gemination. Thus, in the verb paradigm the relation between alite [alvfe] 
‘I shut’ (non-intensive aspect), and aliffa he [alfa he] ‘I shut’ (intensive 
aspect) is the same as that between hate [haf‘c}] ‘I helped’ (non-intensive 
aspect) and hatta he [haf:‘a he] ' I helped ’ (intensive aspect). 

Since duration is phonemically significant in vowels as well, it would seem 
both plausible and economical to set up a phoneme of length. This, in fact, is 
a satisfactory solution as far as vowels are concerned (see § II.2), but to handle 
consonant length in this way disregards one important difference between long 
vowels and long consonants, for whereas long vowels may occur anywhere 
within the word (taken here as a phonological unit), long consonants are 
restricted to the one place 1n structure mentioned above. In this the distribution 
of long consonants is identical with that of clusters of two dissimilar con- 
sonante.** Arguing therefore from structural analogy leads to an interpretation 
of long consonants as a sequence of two identical consonant phonemes. 

In the environment of & following identieal consonant the following 
generalizations at the phonetic level are observed : 

(i) b, d, t, d, g, k, * are marked by unreleased plosion ; 

(1) f, h, h, s, 1, r, n, m, y, w are marked by an increased articulatory duration ; 
(1i) f, t, k, h, h are marked by a degree of voicing ; 
(iv) wand y are marked by friction during the articulation. 


*9 This does not imply that the behaviour of clusters of identical phonemes 18 everywhere 
the same as that of non-identical phoneme clusters. For example, the morphophonemio cluster- 
reduction rule (insertion of an epenthetic vowel between members of a consonant cluster at 
morpheme boundaries involving juxtaposition of three consonants) operates differently for the 
two kinds of cluster, thus: 


i > [oes] / {— + ov | Afix 


where C' 4 C'', and V*P represents an epenthetic vowel). 
p pe 
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I. VowzxLs 
IL1. There are five phonemically distinct vowels : 
i close unrounded u close rounded 
e mid unrounded o mid rounded 
& open 

11.2. Asin the case of consonants, duration of vowels adds another phonemic 
dimension. For each of the five vowels there is & longer counterpart with 
roughly the same quality, i.e. all pronunciations of each pair have a greater 
qualitative similarity to each other than to any other vowel. The descriptions 
of Mahaffy, Bliese, and Colby all recognize five vowel qualities and two phonemic 
degrees of duration. Their interpretations of these are slightly different. 
Colby posits 10 vowel phonemes : (i, ii, u, uu, e, ee, o, oo, a, aa). His description 
makes it quite clear that he regards (ii, uu), eto., as V, and the symbolization by 
two letters employed in his article does not imply a sequence of two vowels, 
Le. VV. Mahaffy and Bliese posit five vowel phonemes and a suprasegmental 
phoneme of length. While this interpretation agrees with that adopted here, 
it is also pointed out that the lines of reasoning leading to it, are in fact opposed. 
Mahaffy, for example, argues (p. 4): ‘ Vowel length is phonemic and may not 
be analyzed as VV because a long vowel may be followed by a short vowel 
and the language pattern permits clusters of only two vowels or two con- 
sonants'. He cites fise ' I swept’, and analyses this as CV.V. According to the 
present analysis ‘Afar contains neither vowel clusters nor diphthongs. All 
sequences of syllabic vocoids can very simply be analysed in terms of sequences 
involving two vowels separated by an approximant, i.e. a VCV interpretation. 
Thus Mahaffy’s example is regarded as fiye ‘I swept’. Since there is no need 
to recognize clusters of dissimilar short vowels, the interpretation of long 
vowels as a sequence of two similar vowels is precluded on stronger grounds 
than Mahaffy proposes. However, the strongest case against a two-vowel 
sequence interpretation is the phonetic fact that there is only one syllabic 
nucleus in long vowels. There appear to be no advantages by adopting a 
10-phoneme interpretation. It fails with respect to economy and takes no 
account of the articulatory duration between allophones of each pair of vowels 
being more or less a constant. Furthermore, the qualitative correlate of this 
is seen in the difference between allophones of the short and long members 
of the pairs which may be described as one of non-peripherality versus 


TABLE 5 
Allophone with Allophone in 
Phoneme widest distribution environment ——,: 
i [1] [i:] 
e [£] [e:] 
a [a] [a:] 
o [9] [9:] 
u [o] [u: 
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peripherality. The constant factor in these phonetic differences is accounted 
for here in terms of the contextual influence of a unitary length phoneme. 

11.3. Table 6 is an attempt to relate general tendencies in the phonetic 
form of allophones of the vowel phonemes to common phonetic features of 
their environment. (Tables 5 and 6 together give the form and distribution 
of the principal vowel allophones.) 


TABLE 6 

1. Unrounded vowels have [bifida] oryx bi‘ida 
centralized allophonesin _[bahit‘é] I became destitute ^ bahite 
the environment of a [mif E] It is good meʻe 
preceding pharyngal [eah g] It is less than gahe 

2. (a) Unrounded vowels [rije] I ground riye 
have close allophones [jikʻi:1Ẹ] I weighed out yiki:le 
in the environment of y [qat:eje] I sat down daffeye 
(b) Rounded vowels have — [üwur] Ox awur 
close allophones in the [faluw:£] wild &nimals aluwwe 
environment of w [wo] that WO 

3. Rounded vowels have [i rabow?] | O my Lord! yi rabow 
centralized allophones in [wo sga:k'ug] and that time wo sa:kuy 
the environment of [dat:‘ojfé] I blackened dattoyse 
following y 


Allophones of the open vowel a are phonetically very varied. One factor 
involved in this is a kind of vowel harmony. Within root morphemes there 1s 
a restriction on the co-occurrence of vowels.?" Rounded and unrounded vowels 
do not occur within the same root. The open vowel a is neutral with respect 
to these constraints and may occur in roots containing vowels of either set. 
The possible vowel combinations can be seen in the following list of disyllabic 
verb roots: 


soloh- slide duno*- push burug- decay 

hirig- pull heggi:l- follow teker- prepare food 
(sequentially) 

ragoig- bow from waist ‘alul- sour (of milk) nagar- inherit 

de:dal- fail to turn up — diga:l- punish 


Allophones of a occurring ın roots with unrounded vowels tend to be much 
more fronted than those occurring in roots with rounded vowels. 


[ano] I anu 
[walwala] breeze walwala 
[jenik'wgh] heis stumbling  yanikiseh 


In addition to the very marked pharyngealization of unrounded vowels 
which was mentioned above, pharyngealized allophones of the other vowels are 


?' See Hayward (forthcoming). 
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found in the environment of the pharyngal obstruents. In those dialects having 
retroflex allophones of d, ' r "-colouring of vowel allophones, particularly those 
preceding d, is very apparent. 

II.4. Preference for an analysis of ‘Afar which recognizes neither diphthongs 
nor vowel clusters has already been expressed (see § II.2). In this section 
arguments are advanced in justification of this analysis. 

Initially we are concerned with the decision to interpret the labiovelar and 
palatal non-syllabic vocoids as consonants. This decision is based on the 
distribution of the non-syllabic vocoids, for in this they pattern exactly like 
consonants. These sounds never occur following a word-initial consonant nor 
do they occur preceding a word-final consonant. Thus they are included in the 
restriction not permitting initial or final consonant clusters. However, non- 
syllabic vocoids do occur both initially and finally in words. Similarly the 
non-syllabic vocoids never occur before or after word-medial consonant 
clusters, 80 that again they are included along with consonants in a rule limiting 
the size of word-medial clusters to two consonants. Yet again, like all other 
consonants non-syllabic vocoids do occur before any single word-medial con- 
sonants. If the non-syllabic vocoids were to be regarded as the non-prominent 
components of diphthongs, i.e. as a component of a V element of structure, 
then we should be obliged to make different distributional statements for 
diphthongs and simple vowels. At the phonetic level it is observed that 
sequences of these sounds have an appreciable degree of friction, and this 
confirms the decision to regard them as consonants, labiovelar and palatal 
approximants respectively. 

Having decided that there are no diphthongs and that every instance of 
a non-syllabic vocoid occurring initially, finally, or in juxtaposition to a medial 
consonant is to be treated as a consonant, we are left with the remaining 
problem of whether sequences of two different syllabic vocoids constitute vowel 
clusters or not. All possible vowel sequences occur, e.g. ia, ie, iu, io, ae, au, etc. 
There is articulatory continuity between vowels in sequence, Le. there is no 
hiatus or separation by any trace of glottal closure. The matter clearly hinges 
upon the status of the glides occurring between vowels. An interpretation, 
such as Mahaffy's, that posits vowel clusters must treat these glides as insignifi- 
cant concomitants of the articulatory movement between successive syllabics. 
Unless we regard these glides as syllable margins, i.e. as y or w, some curious 
gaps in the distribution of y and w (when compared with the distribution 
patterns of all other consonants) remain unexplained. Thus in all the 10 
environments i e i — a, i — o0, i u, e——i, e —— 8, e ——0, 
e——u, & i a e we can find instances of the occurrence of most of 
the consonants, with the notable exception of y. Similarly in the 10 environ- 
ments a ——0, a — u, 0 —— i, 0 —— 6, 0 — a, 0 — u, u — i, u — e, 
u a, u o, we can find examples of occurrence of most consonants, 
with the exception of w. There are no such gaps and no problem if we regard 
the intervocalic glides as y or w. 
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IL5. For the remainder of this paper attention is again turned to the 
earliest writings on ‘Afar, this time to examine the treatment of vowels. 

IL5.1. To transcribe ‘Afar vowels Reinisch makes use of six vowel letters 
and various diacritica. With these he differentiates 16 vowels. Table 7 lists 
these vowels and attempts to relate them to the phonemes of the present 
analysis. 


TABLE 7 
Reinisch Corresponding phonemes 
1 i and i: 
1 i: and i 
e e and occasionally e: 
é e: and e 
a e, ez, and occasionally a 
a a and occasionally a: 
a a: and & 
å a, 0, and even u occasionally 
0 o and occasionally o: 
6 o: and o 
0 o and u 
u u and occasionally u: 
ü u: and u 
ù u 
ú Ww 
u u 


IL5.9. After allowing for the fact that Reinisch's transcription is phonetic, 
table 7 still seems to show & surprisingly high degree of non-correspondence. 
The following attempt to account for some areas of non-correspondence 1s 
admittedly inadequate. 

II.5.2.1. There are very many instances where Reinisch records words with 
long final vowels (indicated by a macron over the vowel letter) where a phonemic 
analysis would have a short vowel. As a general tendency Reinisch marks 
word-final vowels as long. For some of these there is an explanation. The 
following nouns represent many the final long vowel of which can be accounted 
for : 

R. buja village, house buda amó head amo 
qué ^ knife gile 

All nouns in ‘Afar belong to two classes, which for reasons of concord with 
pronominal elements in the verb which are marked for gender, may be called 
masculine and feminine. All singular nouns with a final consonant are masculine. 
Vowel-final nouns in which stress falls on this final vowel are feminine, those in 
which the stress falls elsewhere are masculine.*® The three nouns above are all 

15 There 18 an additional correlation between gender and height of the final vowel. High 


vowels almost always indicate masculine gender and mid vowels always indicate feminine gender. 
A noun with the low a vowel finally may belong to either gender. 
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feminine and consequently the final vowel is stressed, as Reinisch indicates? 
What has been termed stress is a phonetic complex comprising features of 
heightened pitch, increased intensity, and greater duration. This latter feature 
18 obvious enough at the phonetic level and this is what Reinisch’s transcription 
shows. It may well be that final stressed ‘short’ vowels are durationally as 
long as phonemically long vowels. The latter, however, never occur finally in 
nouns 80 that comparison of the length of phonemic long vowels (from non-final 
position) and stressed final vowels would be of little value. This, however, is 
only speculation in the absence of any instrumental measurements. The 
durational aspect of stress is also indicated by Reinisch in a number of masculine 
nouns where the present analysis would not indicate it. Thus: 
R. gira fire gira aba foot iba 
güba bottom guba subth butter subah 
The foregoing having been said, it is right to point out that Reinisch quite 
often records stressed vowels without the diacritic of length. 
R. bálà son báda gulib knee ^ gulub 
A durational component of stress accounts for a good few discrepancies 
involving vowel length, but we are left with many more for which there is no 
ready explanation. Reinisch often has a long vowel where Parker’s Lexicon 
and my own informants had a short vowel. The converse situation is also to 
be found, though there are far fewer examples of this. 
R. hàn milk han malo cohabitation mado 
dal long der dáígü news da:gu 
11.5.2.2. Allophones of the mid unrounded vowel e are represented some- 


times by a and sometimes by e, and no clear pattern emerges about this usage. 
Thus: 


R. ferd finger  fe:ra abes viper abe:sa 
kéná thom kema élà well ‘eila 
gárà tail gora far climb! fer 
ka and ke la he has le 
yey yes yey lay water le: 


However, Reinisch also has a in forms which all recent investigators 
transcribe with a. 
R. degë hole daga ‘Afar ‘Afar ‘afar 
11.5.2.3. € occurs sometimes after the letters k and g, and ita use is probably 
intended to denote the labialization of velars in the environment of close 
rounded vowels. 


R. gilib knee  gulub say kút bitch kutá 


* Reinisch’s transcription of stress is usually very reliable. Perhaps the fact that he records 
stress in the cage of nouns, but not in the case of verbs shows his insight into the need for the 
independent treatment of stress in nominal and verbal systems. In this article stress has only 
been indicated in the case of certain pairs of animate nouns which differ only in terms of stress 
placement. The whole matter of suprasegmentals and their relationship to the grammar requires 
separate consideration. 
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Labialized allophones of velars were not much in evidence in the pronunciation 
of Ato ‘Umar ‘Ali, except in. a few individual words, for example, [k*onoj] 
konoy ‘five’. With Reinisch’s informant this was obviously more common. 
In view of the many loan-words from Tigrinya found in Dre ' Afar-Sprache, one 
suspects that the informant was very conversant with Tigrmya, and this 
would explain the presence of a labialization feature. 

IL.5.2.4. Reinisch appears to use @ as an alternative means of representing 
the non-syllabic vocoid w. In fact, in his transcriptions ú is always preferred 
when another consonant letter precedes or follows & labio-velar non-syllabic 
vocoid. It is also used to represent final occurrences of that sound. 

R. mà áo mealtime ma‘wo atka girl awká 
‘atl agony ‘awul trat liver tiro 

IL.5.2.5. The symbol å is probably intended to represent a labial quality 
imparted to an open vowel in the environment of labial consonants, since most 
instances of the use of d are before or after w or 6. However, the symbol also 
seems to denote some kind of pharyngealization of back vowels in the environ- 
ment of h (although, as we have seen, Reinisch does not differentiate this from h). 


R. wdylalé gazelle waydide bdgü ^ belly bagu 
ldwo number lo:wo håsúl forearm ^ husu:l 
sulahi, three sidoh 
sidoht 


II.5.2.6. It is not at all obvious what phonetic feature Reinisch intended to 
convey by the use of the symbols & and o. Examination of the occurrence of 
these symbols shows that they are used exclusively to represent rounded 
vowels before velars or clusters containing a velar component. My informants’ 
pronunciation of words taken from Reinisch’s vocabulary gave no indication 
of any qualitative or quantitative feature characterizing realizations of u or o. 
Reinisch lists some words in which the letters u and o are not modified with 
the ‘ underlining’ diacritic, in spite of the fact that they occur before velars. 

R. ogüt stand up! ugut sunkü shoulder  sunku 
mutuk butter mutuk suktu lp sokto 
but : gogo bread goggo 


NOTES ON THE STRUCTURE OF GALAB 


By HANS-JÜRGEN BASSE 


0. Introduction 

There is very little published material of the Galab (Geleba, Dasenech, 
Dathanaik, or Marille) language * which is spoken around the northern shore 
of Lake Rudolf in the Gamu Gofa Province of south-western Ethiopia and in 
the adjacent areas of northern Kenya. Several attempts to determine the 
Imguistic position of this language have been made, nevertheless no generally 
accepted classification existe as yet.* This is, of course, due to lack of adequate 
descriptive data. I would therefore like to present in this paper a preliminary 
analysis of my own field data on Galab in the hope that it will at least provide 
a somewhat sounder basis for future work on the classification of the language. 

Field-work on Galab was done at Arba Minch, the capital of Gamu Gofa, 
during January 1972. Several informants were employed, the main one being 
*Arganna Woriaacom, a policeman, native from Kalaam (Amharic Kálam, 
a sub-district of Mo*orab Galab district in Gamu Gofa, Ethiopia), who was 
made available to me as a full-time research assistant by courtesy of the 
Provincial Police Headquarters at Arba Minch. 

Given the relatively short time available for field research on the one hand 
and the very complex nature of Galab morphology on the other, the following 
brief outlme of the structure of Galab is by no means intended to be exhaustive. 
I am aware of the fact that there are some obvious gaps in presentation, and 
that some of the data would require quite different treatment, if a less modest 
description on the basis of a larger corpus were to be undertaken. The present 
material, however, covers almost all of the criteria used by Tucker and Bryan 
(1966) in their analyses of African languages and may therefore be regarded as 
sufficient to give a first impression of the principal characteristics of Galab. 

The material consists of the following parts. 

(1) More than 1,500 word stems (nouns, pronouns, adjectives, numerals, 
and verbs) plus their ' scatters ’, i.e. the complete amount of possible inflectional 
forms, which were recorded on tape and simultaneously transcribed with the 
aid of the informants. 


1 A complete bibliography of publications concerning linguistao information on Galab includes . 
(1) the titles listed by Tucker and Bryan (1956), 207 ; 
(2) Shackleton’s and Kelly’s unpublished manuscripta quoted by Tucker and Bryan (19686), 
561-9; 
(3) a short word list published by E. Haberland ın J. Lukas (ed.), Neue afrikantstische 
Studien, Hamburg, 1966, 96-7 ; 
(4) Marvin Bender’s 98-item list in ‘The languages of Ethiopia: a new lexicostatıstie 
classification and some problems of diffusion ', Anthropological Lingusstyce, xu, 5, 1971, 
251. 
For references, see p. 438. 
* The Cushitic classification of Galab worked out by Cerulli and Moreno and accepted by 
American scholars was recently rejected by Tucker and Bryan (1966), and Tuoker (1967) who 
assign it a separate status (‘isolated unit ? "). 
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(2) About 500 additional forms written down in phonetic transcription. 

Parts (1) and (2) of the stock were elicited from the informants by direct 
questioning. Meanings were usually arrived at through Amharic. , 

(3) A small amount of forms (especially single noun and verb forms) noted 
on the occasion of their occurrence. 

(4) About 200 sample sentences (controlled specimens) by which the 
syntactic setting of certain grammatical forms was surveyed. 

(5) A considerable amount of tape-recorded text material of which, however, 
only a very small part (about half an hour) could be fully analysed in sttu with 
the help of the informants. 

With very few exceptions, only the tape-recorded material has been used 
for the analysis presented in this paper. 

The Galab call themselves dáásànàc, singular masc. máá dá&sànàe ' Galab 
man’, fem. min dáásànàe ' Galab woman’ or ?in dáásànào ' Galab girl’, their 
language ?àt dáásànàc ' Galab mouth’. The designation ‘ Marille’ or * Merille ' 
sometimes found in older literature is given by the Galab to the neighbouring 
tribe elsewhere known as ‘ Arbore’. The Amharas call them 7dlab or galdba, 
plural gélaboté, and their language gdldbatitia or yd-gdlab q"ang"a. 

My informants insisted that there are dialectal differences within Galab, 
though none of them was able to state exactly where dialects divergent from 
that spoken by themselves are located. They even agreed that the language of 
the Kenyan Galab with which they had come in contact was almost exactly 
like their own. 


1. Phonetics ? 

1.1 Segmental 

1.1.1. Consonants 
Labial b 
Dental t d d s (z) 
Interdental ð 
Palatal o j) f n y 
Velar k g g I 
Uvular (q) (x) (v) 
Lateral l 

6, d, g are voiced implosives. d and g are subject to alternation with [P] 
in word-initial position. Before i, g is strongly palatalized into [i]. 

e and j are IPA [o] and [1], respectively. j is rare. 

v is attested only word-initially before e or i in a handful of words: véél 
‘child’, vérémé ‘I follow’, vidiyà ‘I shoot (with a bow)’, etc. It is best 
classified as one phoneme with w, which never occurs in this position. 

z is a free realization variant of 6. 

The only occurrences of y are the words ?opor ' black’, Paay- ‘to yawn’, 


c 
b 
= 
BB 
H 
a 


3 Unless otherwise stated, all the symbols used in this paper are those of the International 
Phonetic Ássooiation. 
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and napinipini ‘ porcupine ’. It is thus the phoneme with the lowest distribution 
in Galab; nevertheless no possibility of generating it by means of a phono- 
logical rule has so far been discovered (the cluster n-g is distinct from p). 
It i8 best treated as a ' foreign" phoneme. 
E, q, x, y have to be interpreted as one underlying phoneme with the following 

environmentally conditioned distribution : 

(1) [a] before a and o, if not preceded by i; 

(2) [a] alternating freely with [k] before u, if not preceded by i; 

(3) [x] alternating freely with [y] in intervocalic position optional for [q] ; 

(4) [k] elsewhere. 
Given this information, the single sign k can be used to represent them all. 


kinec sycamore [kinsc] 
kulic day [kale ~ qulre] 
kedem jar [kedem | 
kadic boat [qadro] 
kodic aquatic bird [qgodze] 
he guddu-ka itis big [ge gud:oxa ~ ge gud:oya] 


he nini-ka it 18 small [se nineka] 

All voiced consonants are devoiced in word-final position. Gemination (con- 
sonant length) is frequent, but restricted to a number of consonants. land r 
are obligatorily lengthened in word-initial and word-final position. m and n 
are optionally lengthened word-initially, s is lengthened word-finally. Phono- 
logically, t is always geminated. Its phonetic realization, however, is simple or 
sometimes very slightly lengthened. It is represented here throughout by the 
simple symbol t. 


1.1.2. Vowels 
Short: i e ae o u 
Long: ii ee aa oo uu 
a is actualized as tense [a] in initial and final position and in the environment 
of [q, x, y], as lax and centralized [s] elsewhere. aa is always [a:]. 
e, ee, and o, oo are usually actualized as [e(:)] and [ə(:)], respectively. If 
followed by iti), short e and o are raised to [e] and [o], respeotively. 
Long ii and uu are approximately [1:] and [o:]. Short i and u have roughly 
the following actualizations according to environment : 
(1) [1] and [o] in word-initial position unless immediately followed by a 
back vowel, and in the environment of p, e, j, and y; 
(2) [e] &nd [o] word-finally ; 
(3) centralized [1] and [u] elsewhere. 
Note that violation of the given order of the rulea yields wrong results; rule (1) 
must be applied before rule (2), and (2) before (3): a sequence ... yiz is 
actualized as [. . . yx], not [. . . ye]. 
There are two diphthongs, ie and uo, whose actualization is approximately 
[is] and [uo]. 
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Long vowels do not occur in word-final position except in monosyllabic 
words, e.g. daa ‘I sew’, but baba (reduplicated intensive form of daa), not 
töaðaa. 

Examples of vowel actualizations : 


Pil [?11:] eye 

soono [somo] nose 

kacu [qaco] teeth 
kacinti [qacint(:)e] tooth 
cuullu [culo] molar teeth- 
ere [Pere] tongue 
sugu [sugo] back 


hiðinti [izdint(:)e] star 
gufume [gufume| I cough 


un 


Pinnu [Pin:0] eyes 
daasanac —([da:senseo] the Galab people 
Pafu [Pafo] mouth 
gas [ges] foot 
cira [erra] liver 
na? [n(:)a?] do! 
me [m(:)e] head 
li [Le] six 

su [80] meat 
yu [ju] I 

daa [da:] I sew 
nee [n(:)&:] ears 
hij [i1:] thorns 
goo [go:] throat 


1.1.8. The two kinds of initial and final vowel realization 
Word-initial and word-final vowels can be articulated in two different 
manners : 
(1) with a glottal stop ; 
(2) without a glottal stop. 


(a) Word-initial 

For the vocalic anlaut without a glottal stop there are several possibilities 
of actualization. The most frequent one is that the vowel is preceded by a 
voiceless vowel or a slight vowel-coloured breath whose articulation features 
are the same as those of the following ‘ normal’ vowel: [gada] ' girls ’, [ged:e] 
‘arrow ’, [erum] ' big bird’. 

Before the vowels i(i) and u(u) and before the diphthongs ie and uo this 
voiceless vowel-coloured breath can be replaced by the corresponding voiced 
glides [į] and [u]: [y1m:e] or [izm:e] ‘ market’, [yu:r:] or [uo:r:] * penis’. 

Initial glottal stop 1s represented here by the usual glottal stop sign ?. For 
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the non-glottal-stop anlaut the gymbol hà is used in this paper. The words 
quoted above are thus written as follows: 

hada girls 

heddi arrow 

hurum big bird 

himmi market 


huur penis 
versus such words as 

Pamad dream 

Pege ashes 

Pir rain 

Pumu children 


(b) Word-final 

Word-fingl vowels can likewise be glottalized. The non-glottalized type (by 
far the more frequent one) may be actualized as a full vowel followed by a 
slight breath. More frequently, however, these vowels are altogether voiceless 
(“semi-mute’, ie. vowel-coloured breaths themselves). Thus, a word like 
soono ' nose ' 18 actualized as either [80:no(h)], or [so:n?]. Note that this does not 
apply to monosyllabic words of the pattern CV whose vowels always retain their 
voiced quality. 

Both types of final vowels are phonologically distinctive, e.g. [meh] ‘ head ' 
versus [me?] ‘sweet’. Glottalization is designated by ?; the ‘normal’ vocalic 
off-glide (with the variants -@, -h, semi-mute) is not specifically indicated. The 
words quoted above are written: soono, me, me?. 


1.1.4. Vowel harmony 
The Galab vowel system further involves several assimilation or harmony 
processes. Note that none of these is obligatory, though the non-application 
of a vowel harmony rule in contexts that meet the structural description of that 
rule might perhaps be regarded as a feature of hypercorrect or careful speech. 
The two principal vowel harmony rules of Galab may be stated as follows. 
(1) Every a (regardless of length) preceded or followed immediately by a 
syllable containing e or o is fully assimilated to e or o, respectively. This 
process goes across clitic boundaries and stops at word boundaries. 
(2) Every a (regardless of length) that is not word-initial is partially assimilated 
to o by a following u. This process likewise stops at word boundaries. 
The following examples may serve to illustrate these two rules. 
(1) The plural ending //-a// : 


Ped-e Paan-a nor-o 

* tortoises ' * crocodiles ' * baboons ' 
(2) The negative prefix //ma-// : 

mo-koko-n ma-raf-in me-?ege-n 


‘do not eat’ ‘do not spend the night’ ‘do not take’ 
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(3) The indefinite aspect vowel //-a// : 


sorromo laalama Perreme 
‘T jump ’ ‘I throw ’ ‘Ilek’ 
Sorroonno laalaanna Perreenne 
“you jump ' “you throw ' * you lick ’ 


(4) Examples for rule (2) : 
fodu ‘ knives’, morphophonemically //tad + u// (singular faaddi) 
dedebonu ‘ papers ', morphophonemically //dedeb + anu// 


1.2 Tone and stress 
1.2.1. Tone 
Galab distinguishes two level tones, high (x), and low (or ‘mid’, x). A third tone 
phoneme which is high-falling (£) is attested only in pronouns and verb forms. 
Tone oppositions are relevant both morphologically and lexically; they 
constitute minimal pairs : 


sièt let us go 
versus síét eight 
su meat 
versus sù kinds or pieces of meat 
mà-láàlàn Ido not sing 
versus mà-láálàn I did not sing 
?0gof I scratch 


versus ?ógófó 
versus ?ógóÍfó 


let me scratch 
scratch ! (plural) 


Since the tonal structure of a good many words (primarily nouns) is not 
known, the following writing convention is used in this paper: low tone, 
although the unmarked one, is always indicated by the grave accent symbol (`), 
no accent marking having the meaning of ‘ tone unknown or irrelevant ’. 

As a rule, words may have either low tone syllables throughout, or at most 
one high tone or high-falling tone syllable. Many grammatical forms (all verb 
forms) have fixed intonation patterns, cf. the following imperative and negative 


verb forms. 
Imperative 
S?és  P?èsé wait! 
Smtr P mura cut! 
Sent Puta blow! 
Sraf P ràí&á spend the night ! 
Negative 
ma-gigin do not wash ma-gigin did not wash 
ma-léamin do not throw ma-lan did not throw 


ma-ddanan do not swim 


1.2.2. Stress 


ma-danan did not swim 


Strong stress is sometimes a concomitant of high tone. There are, however, 
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reasons to believe that distinctive stress is independent of tone. Compare the 
following singular/plural pairs : 
'gàmütàe cricket gami ta crickets 
‘timac lizard tü'mà lizards 
The role of stress patterns in Galab has not yet been investigated. Stress is 
therefore disregarded for the purpose of this paper. 


1.3. Word shape 

In nominal stems the pattern CVC is dominant. 

With short vowel: bal ‘chest’, gil ‘hand, arm ', Bil ‘ house’, lès ‘ earth, 
bottom’, kül-ie ‘day’, 1af-iti ‘bone’, káo-intl ‘tooth’ ; with long vowel: 
wáág ‘heaven’, wáár ‘stone’, sààm(-ic) ‘lung’, küüd-lp ‘ worm’. 

The patterns VC and CV are also frequent. 

With short vowel: ?il ‘eye’, Pàf-u ‘mouth’, ?él ‘cheek’, hið ‘ root ', hád 
‘ fmgernail', mé ‘ head’, me? ‘ sweet, si ‘ meat’. 

With long vowel: Pif ‘ grass ’, 9661 ‘ water-hole ’, Páár ‘ song ’, hüür ' penis ’, 
g66 ‘throat’, béé ‘ fish '. 

With diphthong: ?uom ‘ food ’, bie ‘ water ’. 

Of the remaining shapes the most important are : 

VOVC: ?ibir-à ‘lice’ (S Pididdi), Pàbààr-lo ‘lip ’. 

CVCVC: guimur-in ' finger ', sügün-àe ‘ rat’. 

C,VO,C, VO, : kürkórr-ào ' frog’, gorgur-ic ‘ small kind of cactus’. 

Special attention must be drawn to a number of stems of the pattern 
CVCC that have an epenthetic vowel in their singular forms, e.g. kónàt ‘ hoof, 
claw ’, kolom ‘ small river, brook ’, sarab ‘ lower leg’, Parab ‘ elephant’, hurum 
` big bird ’ (the plurals are konf-u, kolm-u, sarb-u, ?arbb-u, hurm-u). For further 
information on this feature see below. 

Entirely eccentric shapes (nàkàbüünà ‘ maize ’, nanininini ‘ porcupine ’, etc.) 
are mostly “foreign words’ in a broad sense, i.e. imported from another 
language or onomatopoeic. 

In verbal stems, the same patterns generally obtain as are found in nominal 
stems. For a survey of verb stems, the reader is referred to the verb list given 
in $ 4.4. 

Other units, such as particles, pronouns, etc., reveal some divergent shapes, 
e.g. V in ha ' (indefinite selector) ', bi ‘(3rd person selector)’, hi ‘(dative of 3rd 
person pronoun)’; CVCV in kiüüni ‘ thou ’, niini ‘ we’, VOVCV in Pitini ' ye’. 

Some suffixes have a short vowel after a long syllable and vice versa, 
e.g. the plural ending -am/-aam: muul-am ‘tools’, kürr-àm ‘knees’, but 
dafar-aam ‘clothes’, lés-ààm ‘ fields ’. 

Consonant clusters are admitted neither word-initially nor word-finally. 
Within the word, only the following combinations are allowed : r, 1, n, d, ð + C. 
To avoid illicit consonant clusters, epenthetic vowels, which copy the vowel of 
the preceding syllable, are inserted between the two consonants. Compare the 
CVCC nouns above. 
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2. Noun morphology 
2.1. Number 

The notional categories of number in Galab include singular, plural, 
collective, and singulative. 

Leaving out some mass nouns and abstract nouns which have only one form 
agreeing either with singular or with plural forms (this is lexically conditioned), 
the majority of Galab nouns may be interpreted as count nouns. Mass 
nouns are, e.g., wa&anie SM ‘wind’, fuguti SF ‘salt’, bie P ‘ water’, ?eenu P 
‘milk’. 

The relations of the categories of number with gender are not yet entirely 
clear: in nouns denoting animates number is parallel to gender (i.e. there is 
a four-term distinction: SM, PM, SF, PF). In non-anmate nouns number 
partly appears to be indifferent with respect to gender, and partially it cuts 
across gender (i.e. nouns that are masculine in the singular are feminine in the 
plural and vice versa). 

Count nouns split up into three classes according to their formal behaviour. 


(1) Number-irrelevant nouns, i.e. nouns with one single form that may 
be understood as singular, singulative, plural, or collective according to 


context. 

nàkábüünà maize 
kalan flower(s) 
külio day(s) 
eüürl night(s) 
gòngó egg(s) 
öààniti bee(s) 
[àà6l spider(s) 

(2) Collective nouns from which a singulative is derived : 
fis ‘ grass’ ' Pat ‘ blade of grass ’ 
bij ‘ thorns ' hiiti ‘ a single thorn ’ 
béé ' fish ' bàào ‘a single fish ' 


rübà ‘ sorghum ' rübiti ‘a sorghum dumpling or plant ' 

(3) Nouns whose singular is the basie form from which a plural form 1s 
derived by means of a special plural marker. Singular forms may be 
without any ending like kür, P kürr-àm ‘knee ', gas, P gàss-u ‘leg, 
foot’, or end in a vowel like sòòn-ò, P sén-dm ' nose ’ or be extended 
by one of the ‘ gender-markers ' -o, =n, -ti, -Ci (see § 2.2). 

Class (2) &nd class (3) cannot be clearly marked off against each other, on 
the one hand because there are nouns that fit into both classes (güm * (range of) 
mountains’ as a collective, güm-iti ‘ single mountain’ as a singulative, güm-ü 
“a number of single mountains’ as a plural of güm-iti), on the other because 
plural and collective frequently coincide in one form, thus rendering words 
that function either as collectives (in that they agree with singular forms) or 
as plurals (in that they agree with plural forms). 
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2.1.1. Plural formation of nouns 

The principles of plural formation in Galab nouns are : 

(1) suffixation ; 

(2) phoneme alternation within the stem (consonants and vowels) ; 

(3) tone pattern. 

In most cases, there is a combination of more than one of the above- 
mentioned features. 

Plural suffixes are the following : 

-u, -am/-aam, -a, -i, -e, -mu, -im, -(V)s, -anu/-onu. 

All suffixes containing a (with the exception of the long variant of 
~am/-aam) are subject to vowel harmony (see § 1.1.4). 

The phonemes subject to alternation within the stem are the stem-final 
consonant and/or the vowel preceding it. The types of change involved include 
lengthening and shortening of both consonants and vowels (sometimes also 
diphthongization of the vowels e and o into ie and uo), reappearance of con- 
sonante in the plural form that are not present in the singular form, and the 
rare change of a into o before the plural suffix -u, which is due to the vowel 
harmony rule (2) discussed in $ 1.1.4. 

There are two types of lengthening of the stem-final consonant, lengthening 
in singular (or singulative) forms occurring before the ending -i (type wddin-n-i, 
P wòðin-ààm), and lengthening in plural forms before plural endings (primarily 
-u, type »{ð, P 4i8-8-i). Since -i is a feminine ending, the former cases might 
be assigned to the group of nouns containing the normal feminine ending -ti. 
The lengthening of the stem-final consonant could thus be stated as a morpho- 
phonemic rule (‘assimilation of -t- to a stem-final consonant’) that is also 
relevant in verb morphology. Since, however, this paper is restricted to & 
preliminary presentation of material, no morphophonemic constructs are given 
here. 

The tone patterns of singular/plural pairs, as will be easily observable in 
the list below, are very simple. As a general rule (there are a few exceptions) 
high tone in the singular form requires low tone in the plural form and vice 
versa. 

The total number of different singular/plural pairs observed in Galab is 
about 50. These are grouped below according to plural suffixes. 

(1) Suffix -u:- 

(a) Without consonant or vowel change : 


déri-c dérí-ü hyena 

káo-1n-ti kác-ü tooth 

konot kónf-ù hoof 

güm-iti güm-ü mountain 
(b) With gemination of stem-final consonant : 

ctil eüüll-ü molar tooth 

?àbààr-io ?àbáárr-ü lip 


él ?éll-ü cheek 
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gil gill-ü hand 
gümür-in gümürr-ü finger 
gás gàss-ù leg, foot 
kúr kùrr-ù knee 
Jàt-iti láff-ü bone 
sáàm s&àmm-ü lung 
hid hió0-üu root 
waar wüürr-ü stone 
fád fádd-ü mud 
wáüs wààss-ù tail 
gáás gáàss-ü horn 
küól kààll-à wing 
buul büüll-ü nest 

(c) With consonant and/or vowel change : 
Pil ?inn-ü eye 
mé mét-ü head, name 
?66-ü ?ót-ü breast 
güól gól-ü donkey 
gor güór-ü tree, wood 

(d) Feminine nouns with -CCi . 
lókód-di Jókór-ü skin 
liil-H -ù wound 
maad-di mód-ü lamb 

(e) Suppletive : 
véel ?üm-ü child 


(2) Suffix -am/-aam : 
(a) Without any change: 


lès lés-ààm earth, bottom, field 
mas mas-aam rope 
gibil sibil-aam metal 
?ópnir ?ópnlr-ààm navel 
Palj-u ?alj-am stick 
(b) With gemination of stem-final consonant : 
kar kürr-àm knee 
(c) With vowel change : 
sóón-ó són-óm nose 
(d) Feminine nouns with -ti or CCi: 
?afar-ti Pafar-aam mane of lion 
wodin-ni wobin-4am heart 
bààl-li bál-ààm feather 
hn-h hf]-ààm rabbit 
Pibil-li Pibil-aam clay, earthen water-pot 
naan-ni nan-aam spear 


dafar-ri dafar-aam clothes 
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(e) Feminme nouns with consonant alternation : 


plough 

a kind of bush 

a kind of bird 

bald head 

evil spirit 

water or milk vessel 


axe 


horse 
lizard 
jackal 
cricket 
baboon 


sheep 

snake 

crocodile 

little red ant 

lion 

giraffe 

a kind of vegetable 


cross-beam (of roof) 


girl 


goat 

shoe, sandal 
mosquito 
frog 


small bird 
rat 
he-camel 


wife 


male donkey 
worm 


?dol-ti ?001s-0m 
moor-ti moors-om 
Pelgi-ti Pelgis-aam 
fool-ti fools-om 
?ere-ti Peres-aam 
daa-ti daas-am 

(f) A masculine noun with consonant change : 

yer-e yerg-am 
(3) Suffix -a: 

(a) Without any change: 
fár-ic fár-à 
tüm-àc tüm-à 
bay-c báy-à 
gamut-ac gàmüt-à 
nOr-oc nOr-o 

(b) With alternations: 
wol-éc wal-a 
car cadr-a 
?àn-lc ?Páán-à 
Parmaa-ti Parmaéad-a 
lu-oc lu-a 
gie-n gi-a 
gad-iti gadd-a 
gal-iti gadd-a 

(c) Suppletive : 
m&ar-ti bád-à 

(4) Suffix -i: 

(a) Without any change: 
?]r-ic ?Ír-1 
kó-ti kó-1 
dóonin-ti dóónin-i 
kórkórr-ec kórkórr-i 

(b) With alternations : 
kimid-di kimírr-i 
süsün-éo süsünn-l 
Pawr-ic Püáwrr-i 

(c) Suppletive : 
min-ni dág-l. 

(b) Suffix -e: 

(a) Without any change : 
kirif kirif-é 
küüd-ln küüd-ó 
gimm-iti gimm-é 
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kind of edible root 
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woj-iti wóf-é 
tiif-iti tiíf-ó 
bin-ic bín-é 

(b) With alternations : 
?101d-di *]oír-é 
bod-iti bodd-e 
kad-ic kadis-e 

(6) Suffix -mu: 

cir-a cír-mü 
yer-e yer-mu 
nir-in pir-mu 
bad-a bad-mu 

* hje hie(e)-mu 
kar-a kar-mu 


sugar-cane 


(ear of) grain 
wild animal 


louse 
kind of plant 
boat 


liver 

axe 
camel-foal 
arrow 
hippopotamus 
stand, rack 


The following suffixes are attested only in a few words. 
(7) Suffix -im only in 


gíér-ic gíér-im 
leb-ic leb-im 
(8) Suffix -(V)s only in 
kín-éc kín-és 
góó-0 gíó-8 
dam-io dam-is 
mor-oc mor-is 
(9) Suffix -anu/-onu only in 
dedeb-a dedeb-onu 
nebillig nebillig-anu 
dum dumm-onu 
Plural forms without suffixes : 
sú sù 
kiíóln kiióln 
mór mór 
Suppletive : 
pil ?én 


2.1.9. Plural formation of adjectives 

Adjective plural formation partly follows the same lines as noun plural 
formation (dee-c; dee-s ‘stupid’; kars-ic; kar-u ~ kars-u ‘old (person) ’). 
More frequently, however, adjectives display special plural forms involving 
several kinds of reduplication. This is illustrated by the following examples. 


guddu guguddu 
guddiyyu guguddiyyu 
deu dedeu 

?efu Pegefu 
?efiyyu Pegeliyyu 


road 


shoulder-blade 


sycamore 

acacia 

giraffe hair 

a kind of garment 


paper 
pipe 
tassel at the end of an animal’s tail 


meat 
fly 
leopard 


house 


big (M) 

big (E) 

bad (M and F) 
light (M) 

light (F) 
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nuru nunuru ~ purpuru weak, wet (M and F) 
nini nigini small, little (M. and F) 
lulu lulugu round (M) 

luliyyu lulugiyyu round (F) 

bili 

hi] hee | hiilif heavy (M and F) 

dir dedi(i)r long (M and F) 


Note that adjectives differ widely in denoting gender in singular and plural 
forms, cf. § 2.2.2. 


2.2. Gender 
2.2.1. Gender in nouns 

Galab distinguishes two grammatical genders: M(asculine), and F(eminine). 
Gender is of two kinds: nominal, and personal (i.e. in personal pronouns and 
verb conjugation). The latter will be treated in the sections on pronouns (3) 
and verb morphology (4). 

In nouns denoting animates gender distinguishes sex. In non-animate 
nouns gender cannot normally be predicted from a semantic point of view, 
though it may be said that masculine gender frequently denotes big, strong, 
and important things, whereas feminine gender frequently denotes small, 
weak, and pessive things. 

Hence feminine gender morphs are used for the formation of diminutives : 

M durum calabash 
F  dur(u)m-iti small calabash 

In addition to big versus small, gender opposition may have the notion of 
a certain kind of plurality versus a certain kind of singularity. This explains 
the fact that collective nouns are usually masculine and singulatives are usually 
feminine. 

In the vast majority of singular nouns gender is indicated by one of the 
following gender markers : 

M -(i)e, -(i)n 


F -(i)ti, -CCi 
Examples of -(i)e: 
ruur-ic young man in the age of puberty 
?abaar-ic — lip 
giér-ic way, road 
kin-éc sycamore 


Pakar-ac kind of tree 

tüm-àc lizard 

morg-oc hump of cow 

nor-0c bahoon 
Examples of -(i)n : 

gümür-p finger 

nigéé-n young man 
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küüd-in 
pir-in 
Pabar-en 
kar-in 
kal-an 
PAg- 


Examples of -(i)ti : 


lài-iü 
gié-ti 
maar-ti 
dóónin-ti 
daan-iti 
bak-ati 
Pakarin-ti 
luu-ti 


Examples of -CCi: 


Animal names provide some instructive examples of both masculine and 


muul-li 
mod-di 
wóÜin-ni 
hed-di 
kaal-li 
buod-di 
min-ni 
yamad-di 
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worm 

male camel-foal 
saliva 

nasal mucus 
flower 

cattle 


bone 

fire 

girl 
mosquito 
bee 

plain, floor 
chin 

neck 


metal artifact 
dewlap of cow 
heart 

&ITOW 

bottle 

fat 

wife 

upper leg 


feminine suffixes attached to the same stem: 


luo-c lion loo-ti lioness 

cir dog ceed-di bitch 

far-ic horse, stallion far-ti ~ fad-di mare 

guol donkey, he-donkey guol-li she-donkey 

kor-ac male kid (of goat) kod-di female kid (of goat) 


There are, however, many cases where gender is not inferable from the 
singular noun shape: M gor‘ tree, wood ’, fis ‘ grass ', yir ‘ox’; F lès ' earth, 
land, field ’, hið * root’, gié “mother ’. 


2.2.2. Gender in adjectives 

Masculine adjectives are generally zero-marked. There are a few exceptions, 
but these may also be treated as nouns: kars-ie ‘old (man) ’, digr-ic ‘ dirty, 
refuse ’, dee-c ' deaf, stupid °. 

The following types of feminine derivation have been noted. 


(1) M -@, F -Ø 
midab midab good 
dabaan dabaan pretty 
dees dees poor eto. 
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(2) M -u, F -iyyu 
guddu guddiyyu big 
Peta Pefiyyu light 
gogu gogiyyu dry etec. 
(3) M -Ø or -(i)c, F -(i)oi 
hilif hilfiði heavy 
deec deeði deaf, stupid 
karsic karsiði old (person) 
(4) M -(i)o, F -CCi attested only in 
muulic muulli bright 
2.3. Case 


In most of the nouns attested, nominative and accusative distinction is not 
indicated segmentally, though there appears to exist a tonal differentiation 
between the two in at least some nouns. 

Moreover, there are a few traces of a nominative ending -i: yaa waar ma-lan, 
waari Pali ?iju ' I did not throw the stone, the stone is still here’. 

In each vase, accusative is the unmarked member of the pair and, at the 
same time, the ' absolute form’ of the noun. 

Genitive is likewise not normally indicated by means of a segmental morph. 
A certain class of suffixless and almost exclusively feminine nouns, however, 
shows the ending -iét (allomorph -ààt/-àt in some of them). 

lès earth, land  lés-iét 
hið — F root h16-1óf 
gail P men gáál-àt 

A special case form occurring in locative contexts is attested in nouns having 
the possessive suffixes -cu, -ku, -kinu, -kicu which turn their -u into -a. 
lés-cü my country  lés-ca gáá yimóóé I am coming from my country 
Pàdác-oà my aunt yú bil ?àdác-cà séémé Iam going to my aunt’s house 

There are thus four cases that may or may not be formally distinguished : 
nominative (subject case), accusative (absolute form), genitive, and locative. 

All nouns ending in a vowel have a junction form which occurs before 
qualifiers (i2. a following genitive, adjective, or possessive suffix). In this 
position the final vowel is dropped. 


Pati mouth, language 
?af dáásànàc the Galab language 
Paf-oul my mouth 


There are some ‘irregular’ junction forms, e.g. mé ‘ head’, méén; métü 
‘heads’, méàt; dee ‘thing, matter’, deen. 

Positional relations such as ‘from’, ‘ with’, ete., are indicated by a special 
set of position markers that belong to the verb complex and form a stress unit 
with it. These are briefly discussed in § 5.3. 

The construction of noun + qualifier is dealt with in § 5.4. 
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9. Pronouns 
3.1. Self-standing personal pronouns 





18 yu T 
25 küüni thou 
35 


lP (a) | müüni we (inclusive) 
(b) pini we (exclusive) 

2P Pitinl ye 
3P 
A pronoun of the third person does not exist. In the case of ambiguity, 
‘he’ is expressed by mú ‘homo’, or máá ‘vir’, ‘she’ by minni ‘wife’, or 
?inni ' girl’, ‘they’ (referring to male beings or females together with males) 
by gá&l' people, men ’, ‘ they ' (referring exclusively to females) by dágl ‘ wives’ 

or bd a ‘girls’. 





3.2, Oblique forms of self-standing pronouns 


18 yé me 
28 kó thee 
38 hj him, her 
IP (a) ? 
(b) nî us 
2P Pitinl ~ kicu you 
3P hj them 


It is possible that 52 and kiou are dative forms. The only occurrences of 
these forms in the corpus are in conjunction with the verb ' to give’. In IS, 28, 
and 1P, as in nouns, dative and accusative are not distinguished. In 38 and 3P, 
accusative is again most frequently expressed by máá, minni, gáál, etc., 
e.g. yá& kô viyl ‘I called you’; gáál gáál viyl ' they called them’. 


9.3. Possessive suffixes 
IS -cú my 
28 -kú thy 
aS  -H his, her 
]P  -künà our (incl. and excl.) 
2P  -kícü your 
3P  -H their 
Examples: véél-oü ' my child ’, vàél-küá ' thy child ', véél-künà our child’, 
véàl-kíoü ' your child ’, vàél-li ‘ his, her, their child °. 


3.4. Demonstrative pronouns 

‘ this ' is 416(6)-14, or suffixed to nouns -la, without any gender distinction : 
máá-là ‘this man’, minni-là ‘this woman’, ?inni-la ‘this girl’; after con- 
sonants -àlà: gáál-àlà ' these people’. 

‘that’ is híé(é)-tià, suffixed to nouns -tià, without any gender distinction : 
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máá-tà ‘that man’, minni-tid ‘that woman’, ?inni-tià ‘that girl’; after 
consonants -atia: gáál-àtià ' those people’. 

Note also ?artia ‘there’, ?alla ‘here’, daalla ‘on this side’, daatia ‘on 
the other side ’. 


3.5. Interrogative pronouns 


who? mááyà 
what ? méété 
where ? Páli 
when ? ?ameri 
why? Pate .. =l 


how much? miya 
Some interrogative sentences : 
küüni mááyà? ' Who are you?’; ?áli gáá cimi? ' Where did you come 
from? '; PÁH sièti? “ Where did you go?’; ?ameri daa bil-ku i seenne? ' When 
will you go home? '; Pate ka-cimi-1? "Why did you come? ’. 


4. Verb morphology 
4.]. The grammatical categories of verb morphology 

The morvhology of the Galab verb involves problems of number, gender, 
person, aspect, and morphological class. 

Number is twofold: S(ingular) and P(lural) Gender is likewise twofold : 
M(asculine) and F(eminine). 

Three persons are distinguished, first (1), second (2), and third (3). Gender 
distinction 1s relevant only for 38 and 3P. 1P has two forms, one i(nclusive) 
and the other e(xclusive). 

Although ‘aspect’ is usually set up as a binary distinction the term 1s 
used here to describe the three subcategories of ' indefinite ', ‘ definite’, and 
‘ optative’. Indefinite roughly coincides with what is called ‘imperfect’ in 
Semitistic terminology covering such usages as present tense, future tense, 
inchoative, etc. Definite is something like the Semitic ‘ perfect’ and is used 
primarily as the main past tense. Optative is a mood rather than an aspect 
or tense; it is used in co-ordinate clauses as a complement to the imperative 
forms for persons other than the second, in subordinate clauses (conjugated for 
all persons) as a modal verb complement (‘I want to go’). 

The cross-classification of the categories of number, gender, and person 
yields paradigms of nine terms (18, 28, 38M, 3SF, 1Pi, 1Pe, 2P, 3PM, 3PF). 
There are three paradigms of this kind, one for each aspect. In each paradigm, 
there are only two verb forms which I term ‘form A’ and ‘form B'. Form A 
is responsible for 18, 38M, 1Pi, and 3PM. Form B is responsible for 28, 3SF, 
1Pe, 2P, ana 3PF. An additional form marking 1s obtained through the use of 
certain prociitic person + aspect markers, the so-called selectors,* which will 


1I took this term from W. H. Whiteley, A short description of item categories in Lagu, 
Kampala, 1958. A similar set of morphemes occurring in Somali has been labelled ‘ indicators ' 
by B. W. Andrzejewski. 
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be discussed in detail in 8 5.2., and by the frequent, though not obligatory, use 
of the self-standing personal pronouns in conjunction with the verb complex. 
À word must be said about negative forms which are formed from special 
negative stems that are different, in many cases, from the positive aspect 
stems. There is no negative inflection, the forms being invariable and of 
adjectival construction. 
A typical Galab paradigm involving all possible forms is given below. 


Stem: mur- to cut’ 


Positive conjugation 





Indefinite Definite Optative 
IS hà mùùrà yaa můri hà müüra (mùrù) 
25 ha müüddà küó müddi (müddü) 
9SM X hà bi müürà bé mfiri hí mürü (mùrù) 
3SF hà hj mùùddà hé müddi bhi müddü (müàddü) 


1Pi hà ki müürá hé ki máüri ki mürü (muri) 
]Pe . hàpnimüüddà paédni middi pi müddü (müddü) 


2P hà hi müüddà Piti middi — — (mtddt) 
3PM  bhàhl müürá hé müri hf mürü (mürü) 
JPF  hàhimüüddà bé máddi bf müddü (müddü) 


The optative forms in parentheses are used in subordinate clauses. 


Negative conjugation 

Indefinite Definite 
18 yaa mà-müürin yáá mà-mürin 
28 kúó mà-müürin küó mà-mürin 
38M hé ma-mtirin hé mà-mürin 
38K X hé ma-mttrin hé mà-mürin 
IP bhé ki ma-muttrin 46 ki máà-mürin 
1Pe | náápnimà müürin  náápni mà-muürln 
2P Piti ma-mudrin Pili má-mürln 


3PM hé mà-müürin hé ma-murin 
3PE hé mà-müürip hé ma-murin 
Imperative 

Positive Negative 
28 mur ! ha muurin ! 
2P mura ! hg hj muuripn! 

The tone patterns shown in these forms are valid for all verbs irrespective 
of morphological class or type : 


indefinite: low tone throughout ; 

definite: high-falling tone on the first syllable ; 

optative: high tone on the pre-final syllable in 18 co-ordinate (segmentally, 
this form being identical with 18 indefinite), high-falling tone on the first syllable 
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in all other co-ordinate forms, low tone throughout in all subordinate forms; 
negative indefinite: high-falling tone on the first syllable ; 
negative definite: high tone on the pre-final (or the only) syllable ; 
positive imperative: high tone on the pre-final (or the only) syllable in 28, 
high tone on the final (or the only) syllable in 2P. 
J am not sure about the tonal patterns of negative imperative forms. 


4,2. Aspect and person markers 

An over-all system of aspect and person marking does not exist. 

Aspect is generally indicated by means of the suffixes ind. -a, def. -i, opt. -u 
(cf. the paradigm of mur- above), though there is a large number of additional 
formal means of aspect marking such as consonant or vowel lengthening or 
shortening, infix change, etc. In verbs whose pattern is CVC (where V is a 
short vowel), indefinite usually has a long vowel (cf. mur- above). In stems of 
the pattern VC, indefinite has VgVC (Pil- ‘ to enter’: ind. Pigil-).5 Other types 
may be seen in the verb list below. 

It has already been mentioned that there are two forms indicating person, 
form A and form B. 

The A morph is mostly @ (-y- in the y/o-type, see verb list below). The 
ending of the A forms thus consists solely of the aspect vowels «a, «i, -u. 

The B morph is either lengthening of the stem-final (or infix-final) con- 
sonant, i.e. the consonant preceding -a, -i, -u, or a consonantal alternation 
involving lengthening (note that t may always be regarded as a lengthened 
consonant). Thus we have: 


À -n- B -nn- 
A -l- B -l- 
À ~T- B -dd- 
A  -m- B -nn- 
À =g- B -t- 
À -ö- B ~t- 
À -@/y- B -yy- 
A considerable number of verbs (all of the ‘infix’ type, see below) reveal 
the following structure : 
A -m- B  -sann- (e.g. heergima ^ heergisanna) 
À  -m- B -nann- (e.g. kufuma — kufunanna) 
A +t- B  -sat- (e.g. Pidimita ^ ?idimisata) 
À -8- B  -a(a)t- ' (e.g. Pigida ?igiaata) 
A  -m- B -a(a)nn- (eg.?aduma ?aduaanna) etc. 


It will be observed in the verb list below, that there is a fluctuation between 


* There are some occurrences of VC indefinite forms without the -g- infix, viz. ?eese/Peate 
* to wait’, heo0o/heete ‘ to sweep’, and others. At the present state of our knowledge 15 is not 
clear whether there is a difference in meaning between the -g- infix forms and the plam forms 
or not. 
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long and short a before the lengthened consonant of the B form (hegeðe, hegete 
versus ®oonodo, ?oonooto). This lengthening is not entirely predictable at 
present on the basis of our material. 


4.3. Verb classification 

If all types of distinct formal behaviour (including the different kinds of 
person marking, etc.) were to be considered for verb classification (i.e. for each 
verb differing from another with respect to one form not accounted for by 
simply statable general morphophonemic rules a new class would have to be 
set up), then Galab would perhaps reveal the unique example of a language 
in which nearly every single verb forms a distinct morphological class of its 
own. Quite obviously there is no natural language exhibiting this kind of 
‘structure’ and at least some regularities must exist. As I hope to show in 
a forthcoming study, it ıs likely that most of the verb forms of Galab may be 
assigned to an underlying structure consisting of stem (root) -+ (class marker) 
+ suffix A, B, the suffixes being identical for nearly all classes indefinite A -a, 
B -ta, definite A -i, B -ti, optative A -u, B -tu. Since an analysis of this kind 
involves a lot of rather complex rules it is dispensed with for the purpose of 
this paper, and a simple enumeration of the main types of verb is given. 

Two main verb classes may be distinguished. 

(1) Verbs whose person markers are prefixed to the stem: ' initial-inflection 

verbs ’. 

(2) Verbs whose person markers are suffixed to the stem. ' final-inflection 

verbs’. 

Class (1) contains only a small number of verbs. Three of them have been 
recorded in full, and some single forms of a fourth verb are attested. All other 
verbs of Galab belong to class (2). 

Class (2) may be further subdivided into verbs consisting of a simple 
stem + person/aspect marker (0-type), and verbs in which there is an infix 
between stem and person/aspect marker. The latter are subgrouped according 
to the kind of infix they have (-m-, dental, -y-, -y/c-, etc.), and according to 
the forms m which the infix is inserted (throughout the whole conjugation, 1n 
indefinite forms only, eto.). A number of verbs show infix alternation depending 
on aspect, and yet other verbs obviously have more than one infix. 


4.4, Verb list 

These are the main verb types selected from approximately 200 verbs for 
which full paradigms were recorded on tape. For the sake of convenience, 
the three paradigms of the initial-inflection verbs are given in full. Note that 
in this class negative forms are conjugated. Of all other verbs, the 10 main 
forms are given in the following order. ind. A / ind. B / def. A / def. B / opt. A / 
opt. B / imperative singular / imperative plural / negative ind. / negative def. 
Since the tone patterns are constant for all verb forms, tones are not marked 
in the list except for some ambiguous cases. 
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Initral-inflection verbs 

“to come’ 

Ind. Def. | Opt. Neg.ind. Neg. def. 
18 yimeóe  yimi  yimel  ma-yimen ma-yimen 
28 cimeóe cimi cimet ma-cimen ma-cimen 
38M = yimeóe yimi  yimet  ma-yimen ma-yimen 
JSF cimede cimi cimet ma-cimen ma-cimen 
lPi yimeðe yimi yimet  ma-yimen ma-yimen 
1Pe cimede cimi cimet ma-cimen ma-cimen 
2P cimede cimi cimet ma-cimen ma-cimen 
3PM yimede  yimi yimet  ma-yimen ma-yimen 
3PF cimede cimi cimet ma-cimen ma-cimen 
Imperative: kári! yimeðí ! 
' to say, become’ 

Ind. Def. Opt. Neg.ind. Neg. def. 
Is yeede yi yet me-yén me-yén 
28 ceebe oi cet me-cón me-cén 
3SM  yeeðe yi yet me-yén me-yén 
35H ceeóe ef cet me-cén me-cén 
1Pi yeede yi yet me-yén me-yón 
1Pe ceede Gi cet me-cón me-cén 
2P ceede ci cet me-cén me-cén 
3PM . yeede yi yet me-yén me-yén 
3PF ceede ci cet me-cén me-cén 
Imperative: ?át! yeóí! 
‘to lall' 

Ind. Def. Opt. Neg.ind. Neg. def. 
IS yeese yis yes me-yéesi | me-yéésiy 
28 ceese cis ces me-céésin  me-cdéésin 
35M yeeso yis yes me-yéesin — me-yéésin 
JSF ceese ois Ges me-céésin ^ me-oéésin 
1Pi yeese yis yes me-yéésin  me-yéésin 
1Pe ceese ois ces me-oéésin me-céésin 
2P ceese cis ces me-céésin me-céésin 
3PM  yeese yis yes me-yéésin | me-yéésipn 
3PF ceese cis ces ne-oéésin me-céésin 
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Imperative: Pás 1 yeesié ! 


Ø-type verbs 
CVC stems with short vowel : 

‘to cut’ muura / muudda / muri / muddi / muru / muddu / mur / mura / 
ma-muurin / ma-murin 
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‘to open’ tuura / fuudda / furi / tuddi / furu / fuddu / fur / fura / ma-fuurin / 
ma-furin , 

‘to beget, bear (a child) ' daala / daalla / dali / dalli / dalu / dallu / dal / dala / 
ma-daalin / ma-dalin 

* to plant, to build ’ diisa / diita / disi / diti / disu / ditu / dis / disa / ma-diisin / 
ma-disipn 

‘to bring’ siia / siita / siði / siti / siðu / situ / sit / siióa / ma-siidin / ma-sidin 

‘to flog, thresh, crush, pound’ tuuna / tuunna / tuni / tunni / tunu / tunnu / 
tun / tuna / ma-tuunip / ma-tunin 

‘to turn" maada / maadda / madi / maddi / madu / maddu / mad / mada / 
ma-maadin / ma-madin 
CVC stems with long vowel: 

‘to hear’ maala / maalla / maali / maalli / maalu / maallu / maal / maala / 
ma-maalin / ma-maalin 

‘to go down ' leede / leete / leedi / leeti / leedu / leetu / leet / leede / me-leedin / 
me-leedin 
VC stems with short vowel: 

‘to wait’ Pegese / ?egete / Pesi / Peti / ?esu / ?etu / ?es / ?ese / me-Pegesin / 
me-?esin 
VC stems with long vowel: 

‘to sweep’ hegede / hegete / beedi / heeti / heedu / heetu / beet / beede / 
me-begedin / me-beedin 


Verbs with a dental infix 

The dental infix is present throughout the whole conjugation and is lacking 
only in imperative singular forms. The imperative forms have the endings 
S -u, P -i. Three subtypes may be distinguished according to stem-final con- 
sonants: the lla/lata-type (stems ending in -l), the 6a/ta-type (stems ending 
in vowels), and the ta/sata-type (stems probably ending in -s or having an 
additional infix -s-). Optative forms end invariably in -at. 


-lla/lata-iype verbs 

‘to slaughter’ gaalla / gaalata / galli / galati / galat / galat / galu / gaalli / 
ma-gaalan / ma-galan 

‘to roll’ (intrans.) gaalgalla / gaalgalata / gaalgalli / gaalgalati / gaalgalat / 
gaalgalat / gaalgalu / gaalgalli / ma-gaalgalan / ma-gaalgalan 

‘to sing’ laalla / laalata / laalli / laalati / laalat / laalat / laalu / laalli / 
ma-laalan / ma-laalan 


-da/ta-type verbs 
Monosyllabic stems with initial consonant : 

‘to come back’ (with ka-, see § 5.3) naada / naata / nadi / naati / na(a)t / 
na(a)t / náu / naadi / ma-naan / ma-nán 

‘to run’ doobdo / dooto / doði / doti / do(o)t / do(o)t / dà / doodi / mo-doon / 
mo-dón 
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‘to wash (oneself) ’ giiba / giaata / gidi / giaati / giat / giat / giu / giaadi / 
ma-giian / ma-gían 

‘to settle down’ guuda / guaata / guði / guaati / guat / guat / git / guaaóí / 
ma-guuan / m&-güan 

‘to swim ' Saanda / daanata / Sandi / Sanati / Sanat / danat / Sanu / daandi / 
ma-Saanan / ma-danan 

‘to fear’ kiaða / kiata / kiadi / kiati / kiat / kiat / kiáu / kiaadi / ma-kian / 
ma-kian 


‘ to carry (on back) ' kaada / kaata / kaadi / kaati / kast / kaat / kááu / kaadt / 
ma-kaan / ma-kaan 


Monosyllabic stems with initial vowel : 

‘to change, buy’ ?igióa / Pigiaata / Pidi / Piaati / ?iat / Piat / ?iu / Piaadi / 
ma-?igian / ma-?ían 

‘ to take ' Pegeüe / Pegeete / Peeði / Peeti / Peet / Peet / ?éu / Peedi / me-?egen / 
me-?éón 


Polysyllabic stems : 


‘ to learn, acquire ' ?oonoðo / ?oonooto / ?oonobi / ?oonooti / ?oonot / ?oonot / 
Poonu / ?oonooði / mo-?oonon / mo-?oonon 


-ta/sata-type verbs 
Monosyllabie stems with initial consonant : 

to arise ’ kiita / kiisata / kiiti / kiisati / kiisat / kiisat / kiisu / kiiti / ma-kiisan / 
ma-kiisan 

to finish’ beete / beesete / beeti / beeseti / beeset / beeset / beesu / beeti / 
me-beesen / me-béésen 

‘to pass by’ gita / gisata / giti / gisati / gisat / gisat / gisu / giti / ma-gisan / 
ma-gisan 
Monosyllabic stems with initial vowel: 

‘to ask’ Pegete / Pegesete / ?eeti / Peeseti / ?eeset / ?eeset / Peegu / ?eeti / 
me-?egesen / me-?eesen 

‘to defecate’ Puguta / ?ugusata / ?uuti / Puusati / ?uusat / ?uusat / ?uusu / 
?uuli / ma~Pugusan / ma-?uusan 
Polysyllabic stems : 

‘ to decorate’ buukata / buukasata / buukati / buukasati / buukasat / buukasat / 
buukasu / buukati / ma-buukasan / ma-buukasan 

‘to pull’ heergita / heergisata / heergiti / eergisati / heergisat / heergisat J 
heergisu / heergiti / me-heergisan / me-heergisan 
Polysyllabic stems with an additional -m- infix in indefinite : 

‘to circumcise; to carry’ ?idimita / ?idimisata / Piditi / disati / Pidisat / 
Pidisat / ?idisu / ?iditi / ma-?idimisan / ma-?idisan 

‘torun’ kirmita / kirmisata / kiriti / kirisati / kirisat / kirisat / kirisu / kiriti / 
ma-kirmisan / ma-kirisan 
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* to stretch oneself ’ denmete / denmesete / deneti / deneseti / deneset / deneset / 
denesu / deneti / me-denmesen / me-denesen 


y-type verbs 
The verbs of this type are characterized by the suffixes Ø/y for A forms 
and yy for B forms. Imperatives usually end in S -b, -k, or -?, P =a. 


Monosyllabic stems with initial consonant : 

‘to sew’ daa / Saayya / Saai / daayyi / baau / Saayyu / daab / daa / ma-daan / 
ma-0aapn 

‘to pour’ faa / fiyya / fi(y)i / fiyyi / fuu / fiyyu / fá? / táá / ma-fan / ma-tin 

‘to push’ taa / tiyya / ti(y)i / tiyyi / tuu / tiyyu / tá? / tá& / ma-tan / ma-tin 

‘to hide, send away ' kaa / kaayya / kaai / kaayyi / kaau / kaayyu / kab / káá / 
ma~kaan / ma-kaan 

‘to do’ naa / niyya / ni(y)i / niyyi / nuu / niyyu / ná? / náá / ma-nan / ma-nin 

‘to shut, close’ koo / kooyyo / koi / koyyi / kuu / kuyyu / kok / &óó / mo-koon / 
ma-kun 

‘to wash’ gigia / gigiyya / gi(y)i / giyyi / giyu / giyyu / gik / giá / ma-gin / 
ma-gin 


Monosyllabie stems with initial vowel: 

‘to puff, blow ' ?*ugufa / ?ugutiyya / ?uti / ?ufiyyi / ?ufu / ?ufiyyu / ?uf / Puta / 
ma-?ugufin / ma-Pufin 

‘to scratch’ Pogoto / ?ogofiyya / Puofi / ?uofiyyi / ?uotu / ?nofiyyu / ?üóf / 
?ogofó / mo-?ogotin / mo-?uofin 

‘to take, pick up, lift, (with ka) bring’ ?ege / ?egeyye / ?ee(i) / ?eeyyi / ?eeu / 
?eeyyu / ?éb / ?éé / me-?egen / me-?éé6n 


Polysyllabie stems : 
‘to dry up’ (intrans.) googo / googoyyo / gogoi / gogoyyi / gogu / gogoyyu / 
iP oes 


Verbs with a -m- infix — 

Seven verbs were recorded with a -m- infix (alternating with -nn- in B forms 
and with -n in optative forms) throughout the whole conjugation. Just like 
dental infix verbs, they have the imperative endings -u/-i instead of -0/-a. 
Probably, these verbs are either lexicalized intensive stems, or intensive stems 
for which accidentally no simplex was recorded (see below, 8 4.5.1, on intensive 
derivation). 

"to lick’ ?erreme / ?erreenne / ?eerremi / ?eerreenni / ?eerren / Peerren / 

?eerému / ?eeremí / me-?erremin / me-?eerremin 
‘to kiss’ dunguma / dunguaanna / dungumi / dunguaanni / dunguan / dunguan / 

dungumu / dungumi / ma-dungumin / ma-dungumin 
‘to cough ' ?ufume / ?ufeenne / ?ufumi / ?ufeenni / ?ufeen / ?nfeen / ?utumu / 

?ufumí / ma-?ufumip / ma-?utumin 
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‘to play ' *aduma / ?aduaanna / ?aadumi / ?aaduaanni / ?aaduan / ?aaduan / 
?aadumu / ?aadumi / ma-?aadumip / ma-?aadumipn 

‘to Jump’ sorromo / sorroonno / suorromi / suorroonni / suorron / suorron / 
suorromu / suorromi / mo-sorromin / mo-suorromin 

" to tell a lie’ faalma / faalanna / falmi / falanni / falan / falan / falmu / falmi / 
ma-faalmin / ma-falmin 

‘ to look ' agama / dagasanna / Saagami / daagasanni / daagasan / Oaagasan / 
0aagamu / daagami / ma-dagamin / ma-0aagamip 
In all other verbs of this type, -m- is present only in indefinite forms. 


Indefinite -m-: Ø elsewhere : 

‘ to rest’ Pogolmo / ?ogolonno / ?uoli / ?uolli / ?uolu / ?uollu / ?uol / ?ogoló(P) / 
mo-?ogolmip / mo-?uolin 

‘to move location" guurma / guuranna / guuri / guuddi / guuru / guuddu / 
guur / guura / ma-guurmin / ma-guurin 

‘to laugh’ kosolmo / kosolonno / kosoli / kosolli / kosolu / kosollu / kosol / 
kosolo / mo-kosolmin / mo-kosolin 


Indefinite -m-: -y- elsewhere (these verbs, except in indefinite forms, 

behave like y-verbs) : 

‘to be satiated’ Peyyime / ?eyyeenne / ?eyyi / ?eyyiyyi / ?eyyu / ?eyyiyyu / 
?eyyik / ?eyye / me-?eyyimip / me-?eyyín 

‘ to follow ’ *ennima / *enneenne / ?enni / ?enniyyi / *ennu / ?enniyyu / ?ennik / 
Penne / me-?ennimip / me-?ennin 

‘to throw ’ laama / laanna / lai / layyi / lau / layyu / lab / laa / ma-laamin / 
ma-lan 

‘to steal’ burruma / burraanna / burai / burayyi / burau / burayyu / burab / 
bura / ma-burrumip / ma-buran 

‘to sleep’ diinima / diiniaanna / diini / diiniyyi / diinu / diiniyyu / diinik / 
diina / ma-diinimin / ma-diinin 

‘to sit down ' dima / diaanna / di(y)i / diyyi / duu / diyyu / dik / dia / ma-dimin / 
ma-din 

‘to drink ’ ?igima / ?igiaanna / (g)i(y)i / (g)iyyi / ? / (g)iyyu / (g)ik / (g)ia / 
ma-?igimin / ma(g)in 


Short verbs (stems of the pattern CV) with vowel alternation : 

‘to stand; to go out ' deeme / deenne / di(y)i / diyyi / de / dee / diu / diyyu / 
me-deemin / ma-din 

‘to stand up’ keeme / keenne / ki(y)i / kiyyi / kiu / kiyyu / ki? / kee / 
me-keemin / ma-kiin 

‘to call’ veeme / veenne / vi(y)i / viyyi / viu / viyyu / vi? / vee / me-veemip / 
ma-viin 


The following verbs are more or less irregular : 
* to pass the night ' ratama / rafananna / rati / rayyi / ratu / rayyu / raf / rafa / 
ma-rafamin / ma-rafin 
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‘to die’ kutuma / kufunanna / kufi / kuyyi / kufu / kuyyu / kuf / kufa / 
ma-kufumin / ma-kufin 

‘to bite’ ginnima / ginniaanna / ginini / gininni / gininu / gininnu / ginin / 
ginina / ma-ginnimin / ma-gininin 


y/c-type verbs 
Most of these verbs are causatives derived from simplex verbs. Causative 

derivation is dealt with in § 4.5 Some y/e-verbs for which no interpretation as 

a derived causative form is possible are listed below. Imperative endings are 

S -f, P-i, if the vowel of the syllable preceding the ending is a or e, -a elsewhere. 

‘to chase’ biisiya / biisica / bisiyi / bisici / bisiyu / bisicu / bisif / bisiya / 
ma-biisin / ma-bisin 

‘to yawn’ ?aaniya / Paanica / Paaniyi / ?aapici / ?aapiyu / ?aapiou / Paani / 
?aapiyá / ma-Paapip / ma-Paanín 

‘to sneeze ' Paandursiya / ?aandursica / ?aandursiyi / ?aandursici / *a3andursiyu / 
?aandursieu / Paandursif / ?aandursiyá / ma-?aandursin / ma-?aandursin 
With an additional -m- infix in indefinite forms: 

‘to wipe’ Jugudmiya / fugudmica / fugudiyi / fugudioi / jugudiyu / fugudiou / 
fugudif / fugudiya / ma-fugudmin / ma-fugudin 

‘to pull out’ silmiya / silmica / silliyi / silici / silliyu / sillicu / sillif / silliya / 
ma-silmin / ma-sillin 
Rather irregular are: 

‘to fold’ gegiya / gegica / geiyi / geici / geiyu / geicu / gef / geyyi / me-gegin / 
me-gein 

‘to give’ figiya / figiea / fiiyi / fici / fiiyu / fiicu / fiif / fiiy& / ma-figin / 
ma-fün 

‘to shoot (with a bow) ' vidiya / vidica / viiyi / viici / viiyu / viicu / viif / viiy& / 
ma-vidin / ma-viin 

* to let’ badiya / hadica / haiyi / baici / haiyu / raicu / bas / bayyi / ma-badin / 
ma-han 

‘to cry’ dadiya / dadica / daiyi / daici / daiyu / daiou / daf / dayyi / ma-dadin / 
ma-dan 


Eccentric infixes and infix alternations 

* to cook’ Porro / ?orriyya / ?ori / ?oddi / ?oru / ?oddu / ?or / ?oro / mo-"orrin / 
mo-?orin 

‘to eat’ koo / koono / koi / kopi / ku / kogu / kom / Koo / mo-koon / mo-kon 

* to gee ' Paargira / ?aargidda / ?argi / Pargiyyi / "argu / ?argiyyu / ?arag / Pargá / 
ma-?aargirin / ma-?argin 

‘to go’ seeme / seenne / geði / sieti / siet / siet / si / sedi / me-seemin / me-sien 

‘to beat’ darrama / darraanna / doi / doyyi / du / doyyu / dok / doo / 
ma-darramin / mo-don 


4.5. Derived verb stems 
Two kinds of derived verb stems can be formed from almost every simplex 
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verb. For the sake of simplicity I shall call them here ‘ intensive ’ and ‘ causative ’ 
though, more correctly stated, the former denotes various kinds of plurality of 
action and the latter includes notions such as ‘ transitivizing ' and ‘ factitive ' 
as well. 

There are some traces of a third derived stem, which may once have been 
the normal reflexive formation, but which is non-productive now and restricted 


to a handful of verbs. 


4.5.1. Intensive derivation 

Most of the verbs form their intensive stems by repetition of the initial CV 
sequence. The vowel of the reduplieation syllable may be long or short, the 
vowel of the stem syllable is always shortened. 


guguda from guuéa to settle down 
kikita » kiita to stand up 
dedeme , deeme to stand 
seseme ,  Seeme to go 
mamala „ maala to hear 
gogodo »  goobo to dig 
dodoðo „»  dooóo to run 
tutuna „ tuuna to beat 
maamada , maada to turn 
gigiða ; giida to wash 
laalama „ laama to throw 
fafalma ,» faalma tole 
lalalla , laalia to sing 
lelede », leede to go down 
kikiaóa ;,  kiaba to fear 
dada , 088 to sew 

fata , faa to pour 
koko ,  koo to eat 


It appears, however, that this formation is restricted to those verbs that 
either have an underlying CV(V)C stem or seem to have such a stem in their 
A forms. VC verbs or verbs with polysyllabie stems form their intensive stems 
by extending the indefinite formation over the whole conjugation, the indefinite 
forms of intensive thus being identical with the indefinite forms of the simplex 
verb : 

‘to shoot with a bow’ 

simplex: vidiya / vidica / viiyi / viici / viiyu / viicu / viif / viiyá / ma-vidin / 
ma-viin 

intensive: vidiya / vidica / vidiyi / vidioi / vidiyu / vidiou / vidif / vidiyá / 
ma-vidin / ma-vidin 

Equally, 
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‘to flare up ' 
simplex: bollomo / bolloonno / boloi / boloyyi . . . 
intensive: bollomo / bolloonno / bollomi / bolloonni... 

The initial-inflection verbs yeede ‘to say, to become’ and yeese ‘to kill ` 
form their intensives by insertion of an infix -g-: yegede/cegebe... and 
yegese/cegese... 


4.5.2. Causative derivation 
Causative verbs are characterized by the y/e-type replacing their original 
verb type with or without an additional -s- : 
‘to dry ’ (trans.) (from googo) googosiya / googosiea . . . 
‘to decorate ' "Ad buukata) buukaya / buukaca... 
‘to show’ (from ?aargira) ?aargisiya / Paargisica . 
‘to turn’ (trans.) (from maada) maadiya / madida, 
‘to raise ' (from kiita or keeme) kiislya / kiisica . 
‘to cut’ (from ?idimita) Pidimiya / ?idimiea . 
‘to heat’ (from P) tibmaya / tiómaoa . .. OT tiidaya / tiidaca... 
‘to make smaller’ (from nini ‘ small, little °) niineye / niinece... 
‘to enlarge ' (from guddu ' big’) guudanaya / guudanaca... 
‘to shorten ' (from gaau ‘ short’) gaanaya / gaanaca... 
‘to lengthen’ (from dir ‘ long ’) deerneye / deernece... 
Causative and intensive may be compounded, e.g. maamadiya from 
maadiya, kikisiya from kiisiya, or nigineye from niineye. 


4.5.3. A note on dental infix verbs 

Some verbs with a dental infix are likely to be fossilized reflexives from 
@-type or y-type verbs still existing in their simplex form, e.g. giya ' to wash’, 
giida ‘to wash onself'; ka-nanna ‘to give back’, ka-naaóa ‘to come back’. 
It 1s possible that a good many of the dental infix verbs are onginally derived 
reflexive forms from lost simplex verbs. Some ta/sata verbs may thus be 
regarded as reflexives derived from causative stems, e.g. simplex keeme ‘to 
stand up’, caus. kiisiya ‘to raise’, caus. refl. kiita ‘to raise oneself’, i.e. ' to 
stand up, to arise ’. 


5. Miscellaneous 
5.1. Numerals 

From 1to 10: takac, nààmà, séddi, ?àffür, còn, li, tlyya, síó(6)t, sààl, tommon. 

‘Eleven’ tómmón ?àt-tákàe, ‘twelve’ tómmón ?àn-nààmà, ‘thirteen ' 
tómmón ?às-séddi, ‘fourteen’ tómmón ?à-?àffür, ‘fifteen’ tómmón P?ào-cón, 
‘sixteen’ tómmón ?àl-li, ‘seventeen’ tómmón ?àt-tiyyà, ‘eighteen’ tómmón 
Pas-siét, ‘nineteen’ tómmón Pàs-sàAl. 

‘Twenty ' tómmónààm nààmà, ' thirty ' tómmónààm séddi, etc. 

‘Hundred ' kid. 

Ordinal numbers: hé ?ér-kà “the first’, hé nààmá-kà ‘the second’, b 
séddi-ka ‘ the third”, etc 
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5.2. The selector series 


There are three series of selectors, one for indefinite, one for optative- 
imperative forms, and one for definite verb forms, all negative verb forms, and 


adjectives. 


5.2.1. The indefinite selectors 


18 
28 
38M 
3SF 
lPi 
1Pe 
2P 
3PM 
3PE 


ha 

hg 

hg hj 
hg hj 
hg ki 
hg ni 
hg hj 
hg hj 
hg hj 


Examples: hà titra ‘I open’; hà séénné 'you' go’; bà ki ?ààrgirà ' we 


see’, etc. 


0.2.2. The optative selectors 

1S 

28 
3SM 
3SF 
1Pi 
1Pe 
2P 
3PM 
3PE 


ha 


(neg. imperative: ha) 


hí 
hj 
ki 
ni 


(neg. imperative: ha hi) 


hj 
hf 


The imperative selectors are restricted to negative imperatives. Positive 


imperatives take no selectors. 


Examples: hà füüràP ‘shall I open? '; hí sièt! “let him go!'; ni ?ilü 
‘let us enter! '; ba rafamin! ' do not pass the night! ’, etc. 


5.2.3. The definite/negative/adjective selectors 


18 
28 
3SM 
38F 
1Pi 
1Pe 
2P 
3PM 
3PF 


yaa 
küó 
hé 

hé 

hé ki 
náápi 
Piti 
hé 

hé 
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Examples : 

definite: yá& tari ‘I opened’; ^é mádi ‘he turned’; páápni ?8ti “we 
waited ', etc. 

negative: yá& máà-füürln ‘I do not open’; hé mà-máàálin ‘he did not 
hear ’, etc. 

adjective: yáá güddü-kà ‘I am big’; küó güddü-kà ‘you are big’; 
hé güddü-kà ‘he is big’, etc. (For -kà see § 5.4.) 


5,3. Positional] elements 
Galab has a great number of positional elements that are attached to the 
verb of the clause, although they usually refer to the complemental noun. 
The more common of these elements are : 
gaa ‘motion away from . . .' 


ká 1. ‘ motion towards ’ 
2. ‘ motion apart ' 

Pali ' Jack of motion ’ 

hié ‘motion downwards ' 

?ól ‘ together ' 

Pòl Pòl ‘ reflexive ' 

gi ‘upon ' 

hü ‘object marker ' 


Examples : 

bil ba yú gáá-hègèðè ‘I sweep the house’, ht. ‘ house I from-sweep (i.e. the 
dust out of the house) ’. 

léslà gáá-yimèðè ‘he comes from his country’, lit. ‘ his-country from-he- 
comes ’. 

hà kA-yimédé ‘ he comes (here) ’, lit. ‘ towards-he-comes ’. 


Positional elements may be compounded : 

Pòl bd pi 2d] gi-darrddnnd ‘we bump into each other’, ht. ‘ together we 
together upon-beat ’. 

Pali hà gi-dééméd ‘I am standing’, lit. ‘ no-motion I upon-stand ’. 


5.4. The particle ka 

ka is a relative particle in the broader sense. It is used 

(1) in relative clauses : 

mú yáá ?argi-ka ‘ the man whom I saw’. 

(2) suffixed to verb forms in subordinate clauses. 

Definite -- -kà has a wide range of meaning: yê ?Argi-kaé kôsòli lit. “me 
he-saw-kà he-laughed' may mean, e.g. “the one who saw me, laughed’, or 
' since, because, when, after, etc. he saw me he laughed ', or ' he saw me and 
laughed’. It may have a conditional meaning: bérlkà küüni ká-cimi-kà 
Jükürle bà yú kô figiyà, lit. “tomorrow you towards-come-kà things I you 
will-give ’, that is, ‘if you come tomorrow, I'll give you something ’. 

Indefinite + -kà 1s recorded in the sense of ‘ before’, ‘every time’, eto. 
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Optative + -ka is a real subjunctive. It occurs after modal verbs such as 
‘want’, ‘can’, ' have to’, etc.: ladlat-ka yaa ?ürü ‘I can sing’. 

(3) Obligatorily after adjectives: máá güddü-kà ‘a big man’; máá-là hé 
güddü-kà 'he is big'. Adjectives are placed after their noun of reference. 
Only numerals occur without -kà: gáál séddl ‘three men’. The construction 
numeral + -kà is reserved for ordinal numbers: máá séddi-kà ‘ the third man’. 

(4) In genitive constructions. The normal genitive construction 18 possessed 
+ possessor + -kà: muul lesiet-kà ‘the tool of the earth’ (i.e. a car), muul 
?urru-kà ‘the tool of the sky’ (i.e. an aeroplane). 

Narrower conjunctions may have the reversed order without -ka: bil ?afd 
‘house door’ (lit. ‘ house mouth’), gil gééré ' back of the hand’ (lit. ‘ hand 
back ’). 
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SAMPLE TEXT 


daasanac Pate filli ba ^i diisa || daasanac illi Per ba hi guurma || ?aali filli ?er 
ha bi guuri-ka | guura gudi-ka | waasa-ka ^a hi diisa || nonom ?er ?ali ?idimiya || 
nonom he dui-ka || ?aali waasa-ka | dikaam min 4a hi ka-?eeti || ?aali min ha hi 
diti | Sil-u gaa-koyyi || ^a ^i diti | bil-u gaa-koyyi || gecaam ^a mu hi guoói || 
hiilu Pali he dui-ka | gaddu ha mu hi doði || Bil Pali baarru mu 5i ciddi || baar he 
dui-ka | daa ge(c) sugu-ka kamati Pali disi || lokod Dil ?afu Dil ?afu mu hi 
gaa-bidi | il Pali he dui-ka || Paali waasa-ka bun ?ali ?ori || bun he dui-ka karu 
bun les-u ?ali ka-fatiyi | karu ?ali °abaren-u lai || les fayya || ?aap fayya || ?*umu 
fayya || ?aali luulli ha hi waag-u ?ali viyi || ?aali dui-ka waasa-ka bun he bee-ka 
Paali karu bie diyi.... 
| — intermediate pause || = final pause 


‘How the Galab build their houses. The Galab first migrate (from) their 
houses. After having migrated (from) their houses—they have migrated and 
settled down—then they (begin to) build. First they construct the stores. 
When the stores are ready, then the women take the wall-poles, set them up, 
and cover the whole house (lit. “they build—they hide the house"). The 
men dig the fire-places. When the roof-poles are ready they connect the 
cross-beams. Then they cover the roof. After the roof is ready they put reed 
behind the fire-place. They tie the door-hide ê over the door, and the house 
is ready. Afterwards they make coffee. When the coffee 18 ready, the elders 
spill the coffee on the bottom. The elders spit and they say: '' God bless the 
earth | God bless the cattle! God bless the children! ". And they all invoke 


€ Cow-hide used as a curtain. 
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the Sky-God. When this is done and the coffee (ceremony) is over the old men 


leave... > 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


THE PERFECT TENSE ENDING K(-) IN THE SPOKEN ARABIC OF 
TAIZZ 


The occurrence of -k- in the conjugation of the verb in the perfect, instead of 
the expected -t- which marks the 2s., 2 pl., and 1s. in other Arabic dialects, was 
noted and discussed in two studies by Ettore Rossi! His aim was to offer a 
general classification of the Yemeni dialects, and he treated the occurrence of 
the personal suffixes in -k- in terms of their geographical extent. He found these 
suffixes in the area of the western slope of the Yemen plateau, and the parts 
stretching southward to Aden.* As an illustration he gave for the dialect of 
Raymah : 3 ) 


] c. 8. sirk”! I went 
2 m. 8. srk (eto.) 
2 f. 8. sire 


2m. pl. sirku 
2 f. pl. sirkun 
This type of suffixation, as Rossi noted, falls into line with that of Ethiopic, 
and the Modern South Arabian languages, such as Mahri and Socotri. 
In what he classifies as eastern dialects, Rossi found only -t-. He cites for the 
dialect of San‘a’ : 4 
] o. 8. faalt I did 
2 m. 8. fa‘alt (eto.) 
2 f. 8. fa‘alis 
2m.pl.  fa'altu . 
2 f. pl. fa'altàsm 
Rossi also notes dialects in which -k- and -é- are interchangeable, e.g. kunko, 
kunt ‘I was’ and strk, strt ‘I went '.5 
The occurrence of the -k- suffixed forms can be attested for Ta'izz with more 
detail than was available to Rossi. The Ta‘izz dialect appears to be on the 
linguistic boundary between the -k- and -t- dialects. 
Thus : 
lo. s. quiku qultu I said 
2 m. 8. quik quit (eto.) 
2 f. s. quiks quit 
2 m. pl. quiu quitum 
2 f. pl. qulkin quiin 


1 Ettore Rossi, ' Appunti di dialettologia del Yemen’, Rivista degly Studi Oriental, XVI, 
1938, 230—865, and ' Nuove osservatzioni sui dialetti del Yemen ’, ibid., 460—72 

2 These include Jabal Harüz with the surrounding areas of Jabal Masar, Jabal Saf‘an, Üsıl; 
Mahwit, north of Manakhah; al-'Ijz in Haymah al-Kharijiyyah, east of Manükhah; Jabal 
Hufash, west of Manàkhah; al-Khabt, north of Jabal Hufish, Jabal Milhan, west of Jabal 
Hufüsh; Habbat, west of Jabal Milhin; the Raymah area; the Usüb area, south and south- 
east of Raymah; the Ta‘izz area. Rossi, ' Appunti ', 255-62. 

? ibid., 259. 4 ibid., 247. 5 ibid , 258. 
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In the speaker's * idiolect -k- alternates with -t-, but is not in all cases in free 
variation. There is a large number of verbs in which only -t- can occur. This 
could be attributed either to the fact that in Ta'izz the two forms do not vary 
freely, or that the speaker has developed new habits after leaving Ta'izz. 

The following is a list of verbs in which both -k- and -t- occur: 

I. 'azaó ‘take’, galas ‘sit’, hem ‘dream’, dall ‘ direct’, ra‘a ‘ await’, 
zar ' visit’, sarah ' go’, sar ‘ go’, sabar ‘ wait’. gam ‘rise’, katab ‘ write’, laff 

play tricks ’, marr ‘ pass by ’, nasa ‘ forget ’. 

ll. hawwal ‘transfer money’, sallam ‘hand over’, sannab ‘stand up’, 
garra ‘ teach the Qur'àn ’, walla ‘ go away’. 

II. gawab ' answer the door’, salah ‘become friends again’, gatal ‘ fight 
against ’. 

IV. 'absar ‘ see’. 

V. thawwal ‘turn’, trarrab ! become ruined’, t‘aggab ‘be amazed’, t'ašša 
‘have dinner’, t‘awwad ‘become accustomed to’, tgadda ‘have breakfast, 
tsahhar ‘ eat sahür ", tgarrab ‘ try to come near (derogatory), tmašša ‘ go for a 
walk ’. 

VI. tgahal ‘ignore ’, thawal ‘ get’, ddárab ‘ fight’. 

VII. ngalab ‘ be defeated ’. 

VII. hiabas ‘be jailed’, atar ‘choose’, rtāh ‘have a good time’, stara 
‘ buy ’, sfabah ' have breakfast ', ftadah ‘ be disgraced ’, ntasar ‘ be victorious ’. 

X. staha ‘be shy’, sta‘mal ‘use’, stagrab ‘be surprised’, stagarr ‘ settle 
down ’. 

The following are verbs in which the occurrence of -k- is in doubt : 

I. kanad ‘ roast’, där ‘ walk out’, Sawa ‘ roast’. 

Il. ba"ad ‘take far’, zarrab ‘destroy’, xalla ‘let’, ganna ‘ sing’, fadda 
‘burst’, fahham ‘make someone understand ’, qaital ‘massacre’, garrab 
‘ bring near ', naššar ‘ send away ’, warra ‘ show ’. 

III. läga ‘ meet, find’, nãwal ‘ give’. 

V. txarrab ‘ be ruined ’, tsallam ‘ receive’. 

VI. tgàtal ‘ fight with’. 

VII. nbasat ‘ have a good time ’. 

VIII. btasam ‘smile’, htāg ‘need’, atala ‘be empty’, štaka ' complain ’, 
htamm ‘be concerned’. 

In the following group only -t- is attested : 

I. gara ‘run’, habb ‘ love’. 

II. zarrag ‘take out’, dawwar ‘look for’, rabba ‘ grow’, raggad ‘put to 
sleep’, šahhad ‘say the sahddah’, saddaq ‘ believe’, salla ‘ pray’, (affa ‘ put 
the fire out’, kabbar ‘enlarge’, kammal ‘complete’, qawwa ' strengthen ’, 
marran ' train’, mašša ‘make someone go’. 


III. gahad ‘engage in the jthad’, hāwal ‘try’, dafa‘ ' defend’, rasal 


* Mr. Abdalla al-Udhari, who had kindly supplied me with the corpus on which this article 18 
based. 
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‘correspond with’, sdfar ‘travel’, darab ‘ fight’, ‘dar ‘live with’, katab 
‘correspond with’, kafah ‘struggle’, - 

V. tba"ad ‘ try to keep away ’, tzallas ‘ be through with ’, téannag ‘ startle ’, 
tkabbar * be conceited ’, tmarran ‘ be trained ’, twagga‘ ‘ expect ’. 

VI. trásal ‘ correspond with ’, tkatab ‘ correspond with ’, tlaga ' meet '. 

Of interest is the fact that the first person singular suffix carries the vowel -u 
which occurs in Classical Arabic and some dialects.” These forms are in appa- 
rently free variation with forms which have no terminal vowel. However, this 
is not really the case. Thus it is possible to say sarahiu lsl-mat'am w-širibku 
‘I went to the restaurant and drank’ with the suffix being fully vowelled in 
both verbs, sarahk lil-mat‘am w-Sribk, with the vowel elided in both instances, 
and also sarahku lil-mat‘am w-éiribk, where only the last verb has its vowel 
elided. But the sentence sarahk lil-mat‘am w-širibku, in which only the last verb 
carries full vowelling, is unacceptable. This suggests that some comparison is 
possible between the forms in which the terminal vowel is elided and the 
pausal forms of Classical Arabic. 

The addition of further suffixes to the first person gives rise to two paradigms 
corresponding to these two categories : 


(a) (b) 


'abgártuk 'absártak I saw you (m.) 
‘absartiikt 'absártsk I saw you (f.) 
'absartüh 'absástuh I saw him 
'absartüha 'absárish ] saw her 


'absaritkum —— 'absartákum I saw you (m. pl.) 
'absartülon 'absartákin I saw you (f. pl.) 
'absartühum —— "absartáhum I saw them (m. pl.) 
'absaritin 'absartáhsn I saw them (f. pl.) 
In (a) the terminal vowel is lengthened where it is prominent. In (b), where 
-u is elided, the suffixes are attached to the consonantal part of the suffix, and 
in the plural the anaptyotic vowel is prominent. In this paradigm the penulti- 
mate vowel is always prominent. 
In verbs which are followed by | + suffix there are likewise two paradigms : 
(a) (b) 
qulkúlak qulkálak I told you (m.) 
qulkühk quikálik I told you (£.) 
quikülu^ quikáluh ^ ' Itold him 
quikülsh quikáhh I told her 
" quikulábum = quiklákum I told you (m. pl.) 
quiküláln quiklákin I told you (f. pl.) 
quiküláhum  qulkláhum I told them (m. pl.) 
qulküláhin qulkláhin I told them (f. pl.) 


” Haim Blanc uses this featuro to clasaify Iraqi Arabio mto geltu and gelet dialects See his 
Communal dialects in Baghdad, Cambridge, Mass., 1964, 5 f. 
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In (a) the preposition l + suffix is added to the verb in which the vowel of 
the suffix is lengthened. The penultimate vowel is always prominent. In (b) 
where -t is elided the anaptyotio vowel -a- is inserted in the singular but not in 
the plural. In this paradigm the penultimate vowel is always prominent. 


THEODORE PROCHAZKA, JR. 


LOSS OF | OR r IN TIBETAN INITIAL CONSONANTAL CLUSTERS 


The paucity of sounds in Sino-Tibetan words constitutes one of the major 
difficulties of etymological research in this field. Initial clusters with or r are 
therefore of great importance as they appear to offer safe guidance in assembling 
Tibetan word families. Though in general they may be regarded as stable 
elements, this stability, as the following examples will show, is by no means 
absolute. While making due allowance for a possibly secondary nature in some 
cases of an r preceding a guttural stem-initial 1—see p. 443, nn. 6 and 7—there 
would still seem to be more than 40 examples where there is clear evidence for the 
loss of Lor r. It will be noted that in these cases | and r occur either in shifted 
position (I) or when the clusters are preceded by an s-prefix (II). In an appendix 
a few cases have been added where, owing to the presence of an original s-prefix, 
we witness [-clusters in which the (dental) stem-initial itself has disappeared. 


I 
l or r preceding the stem-initial 
(1) 1 


lga/sga ‘ ginger ' 
lgan-bu/gart-bu * husk, pod ' 
lgo/dgo ‘ puff-ball’ (dgo occurring in p‘a-ba dgo-dgo ' puff-ball °) 


A. Guttural stem-initial 


B. Palatal stem-initial 
lcas-lcos /géan-gson ‘ rugged places ' 
loud / pa /geud-pa ‘ to twist’ ? 
lce-spyan /ce-spyan ‘ jackal’ (lit. ‘ tongue—wolf ’) 
yi-ba/hyt-ba * flea.’ 
ljen-pa/Zen-pa ‘ to penetrate ' 
ljots/g£os«s ‘ valley, region ' 


C. Dental stem-initial 
liam(s)-pa/gtam(s)-pa ‘to be full’, t'am-pa ' full ’ ? 


1 Tt should be noted that Professor P. K. Benedict, ın his recent work Stno-Tsbetan. a con- 
epecius, Cambridge, 1972, 109-10, assumes & ‘ prefixed r of unoeitein funotion ' ın some of his 
Tibeto-Burman roots. 

* cf. also below, LLA(a). 

3 of. also Hem-pa/t‘em-pa ‘ (to be) full’. 
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ltoi-ga/toÀ ‘notch, indentation’ (tot occurring in ri-tot and la-ton ‘ ridge of 
mountains ' and ' indentation of a mountain pass ’ 

ldag-pa/hdag-pa * to lick ' 

ldu-gu */gdu-gu ‘ ring, bracelet’ 

ldum * vegetable’ / sdum in sdum-ra ‘ (vegetable) garden ’ 

ldum-po */dum-po ‘ (large) piece? 

lde-qu/hde-gu ‘ ointment ’ 

lde-ba/hde-ba ‘ treasurer ’ 

Ideg-pa */hdeg(s)-pa ‘ to lift, raise 

ldehu/sdehu ‘ kind of peas’ 

ldebs /hdabs ‘ side’ 


D. Labial stem-initial 


lbu-ba/dbu-ba * bubble ' 
(2) r 
A. Guttural stem-initial 
rkan/dkan ‘ palate’ 
rkam-pa /skam-pa ' to long for’ 
rked /sked, * waist’ 


rgod-pa 9 /dgod-pa * to laugh’? 


B. Palatal stem-initial 
rje-sa /ze-sa ' deference ' 
rjo-bo 9 /50-bo * master ' 
rnyil/enyil * gums’ 
rnyjog-pa ? /nyog-pa * dirty ° 


C. Dental stem-initial 
(a) Dental plosive 
ria /t'a ' horse’ (t'a occurring in the compound t'a-skar 19) 
rtus-ba ' to shorten ’ / t'ufi-ba ‘ short ’, stust-ba ‘ to shorten ’ 
rten-pa/sten-pa “to adhere to’ 


rtod-pa/gtod-pa, btod-pa ‘ a stake ' 
brian-pa ‘ firm’ / ht‘an-pa ‘ firmness ' 


t Also gdu-bu/gdub-bu/gdub. Cf. also zlum-po ‘round’ < *sdium (see below Appendix, 
item 4). idum ' piece’ may belong to the same word family, then meaning originally a ‘ round 
piece ’. 

5 Seo Mahavyutpatts (ed. Sakaki), No. 5121. 

* r may be a secondary development when alternating with a d-prefix, but seo n. 7. 

? of. also brgad-pa ‘to smile’. 

8 See Professor F. K. Li, ‘A Sino-Tibetan glossary from Tun-Huang’, T'oung Pao, XLIX, 
4-5, 1961, p. 258, item 21. 

? See, however, under C(b) below and n. 11 of the article quoted in p. 444, n. 11 below. 

10 Professor F. K. Li was the first to point out that t'a in t‘a-skar belongs with ria. See his 
artiole ‘ Certain phonetio influences of the Tibetan prefixes upon the root initial’, Academia 
Sinica, Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, 1v, 2, 1933, 150. 
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rdan /gdas ‘ clothes-stand ' 
rdar-ba /bdar-ba * to rub ' 
rdal-ba/gdal-ba, bdal-ba ‘ to spread ' 


(b) Dental nasal 
rna-ba ‘ ear’, rno-ba, rnon-po ‘ sharp’ / nyan-pa !! ‘ to hear ' 
rnag “matter, pus’ / nyag-nytg, nyag-nyog ' filth, dirt’, nyog-pa ' soiled ’ 
rnam-pa ' piece ', rnams ‘ sign of plural’ / mnyam-pa ‘ like, equal’ 
rnal(-ma) ‘ rest? / mnal ' sleep ’, nyal-ba ‘ to lie down, to sleep ’ 


(c) Dental affricate 
rtst-can ' sticky ' / ts'4-ba ' sticky matter ' 
rtsts ‘ calculation ' / ts‘ts (also ¢s‘tgs) in so-ts‘ts (ts“tgs) ' housekeeping, husbandry ’ 
risub-po ‘rough’ / (A)ts‘ub-ma ‘ storm ' 
rtsol-ba * to endeavour ' / his‘ol-ba ‘ to seek, search, try to obtain ’ 
risib(s)-ma/ts^b-ma 1? * rib’ 
rdzins/gzvis ! ship’ 


II 


Clusters with an s-prefix 


À. Guttural stem-initial 
(a) Both skr- and skl- are simplified to sk- : 
skras > skas ' staircase’ 
*sklud > skud ‘ thread ’ 
In the second example the /-cluster is to be inferred from the obvious cognate 
leud-pa < *clud-pa (with palatalized stem-initial) ‘to twist’, adduced above 
under I(1)B. 


(b) Loss of l or r may also occur as a result of iotization : 
*skylun-ka > skyun-ka !? ‘jackdaw’; cf. the palatalized variant lcuá-ka 
< *olut-ka 
*skyrtbs > skytbs ‘ shelter ' 
The original r-cluster must be inferred from sgrib ‘shadow’, which (in the 
modern language) occurs also in the meaning of ‘ shelter ’. 


11 This and the other examples under C(b) have been set out in more detail in ‘ Ear, sharp, 
and hearing—a Tibetan word family’, in M. Boyce and I. Gershevitch (ed.), W. B. Henning 
memoi ial volume, London, 1970, 406-8. 

13 Seo Mahavyulpatts (ed. Sakaki), No. 4005. 

13 The verb skyud-ba ‘to diminish’ (this meaning to be added to the entry in Jaschko's 
dictionary) seems to go back to an earlier *sknyut-ba, belonging with cud, c'us, and nyu ' little ’. 
A passage in the Vinayavibhanga, concerned with the monks going quietly from house to house 
(Narthang, 4 Dul, Nya 378 = Tib. Tripitaka, xiu, 233a?), which shows sgra bskyuA followed by 
the synonymous [41g nyuf-Aus, would appear to confirm this etymology. The Afahdvyutpatts 
(ed. Sakaki, No. 8537) renders alpasabda by sgra skyuA-ba. 
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We observe both loss of the r and absorption of the s-prefix in the process 
of palatalization in 
*sgyreñ-ba (< sgren-ba 4 > b£en-ba) 15 * to raise’ 


B. Labial stem-initial 
We observe simplification of smr- to sm-: 
*smro-ba > smo-ba ‘to talk’, cf. smra-ba ‘idem’, smran ‘ word, speech’ 18 
*emras-»a > smas-pa * wound, wounded ’, cf. rmas-pa ‘ «dem? 1 


APPENDIX 


It will have been noticed that examples of clusters with an s-prefix and 
dental stem-initial are missing in section II. In clusters of that kind not the 
l or r, but the dental stem-initial is lost. In the case of r this development is 
well known, cf., e.g., sror-ba (pf. bsrans, fut. bsrañ) * to straighten ' by the side 
of drañ-po ` straight’, or sro-ba ‘ to warm ° by the side of dro-ba ‘ warm’. But 
cases with s-prefix and l are less easily recognized, as we witness at the same 
time a voicing of the prefix : 

l. 2la-ba < *sdla ' to deliver ', causative 1? of Ada-pa < *(h)lda ® < *(h)dla 
‘to pass over, go beyond’. | 

2. £lo-ba < *sdlo ‘ to say’ (= zla-ba ‘ idem’) listed by Csoma and Schmidt 
as synonymous with hdo-ba ® < *(A)ldo < *(h)dlo. 

9. 2log-pa < *sdlog ‘to cause to return’ from ldog-pa < *dlog-pa ‘to return? 

4. zlum-po (also zlum-pa) < *sdlum ‘round’, variant of ldum-po ‘ tdem’.® 

WALTER SIMON 


14 Note, however, the retention of r in the palatalized variant rjen(-pa) of agren{-mo) ‘ naked’. 

18 ef. also géon ‘to put astride’ (wrongly doubted by Jáschke, Dict., 566, and therefore left 
out by Das, see, e.g., Tb. Tripitaka, xxxix, 5105-5) by the side of skyon-pa, and £on-pa ‘ to 
mount ’, which clearly belong with gyon-pa ‘ to put on, wear’, the latter word being a derivative 
of gon-pa ' idem '. 

1* Note also the variant rmo-siags of smre-shags ‘to wail, lament’, hated by Schmidt and 
Jaschke, and the metathesis of the r, as in rgal ‘ to cross’ ~ sgral ‘ to ferry across’ and rga 
* old? ~ dgre-ba ‘ to grow old’ (see Asia Major, NS, x, 1, 1949, 19 ff). 

l''The entry smas-pa, taken over by Jáschke from I. J. Schmidt’s Worterbuch, can be con- 
firmed in its verbal meaning by a passage from the Vinayavastu (Narthang, ADul, Kha, 308B* 
= Tb. Trip. XLI, 1780°): lus dmas si rma byuA-bas rnag hdzag la. Cf. also Divydvadana 
(ed. Cowell and Neil), 463’. Note also sme-ba ‘spot, mark, mole’ by the side of rme-ba (and 
dme-ba) ‘idem’. 

18 The two verbs are olearly contrasted in the translation of the well-known cliché (last two 
words) mukto mocaya tirnas táraya dévasta aávüsaya parimrvriah parinirvapaya (Dyoyavadana, 
ed. Cowell ard Neil, 3914715: yoñs-su mya-Aan-las ma hdas-pa-:nams ni yoAs-eu mya-Yan-las 
zlos-&ig (Tib. Trip., xix, 1163*-5). 

1° For the loss of the } of., e.g., ldag-pa/hdag-pa in I(1)C. 

19 Both Ado-ba and zlo-ba are listed by Csoma and Schmidt. The example ma Ados-par 
' unspeakable ', rightly queried by Jáschke, who has referred to Schiefner’s correction ma bos- pa: 
(seo now Tib. Trip., X1, 107a"), has been taken over by Das (Dict., 689) without question mark 
and without -eference to either Jüschke or Schiefner. 

11 of. algo the doublet slog. 

11 Soo also above, p. 443, n. 4. 


OBITUARY 
ARTHUR STANLEY TRITTON 


Arthur Stanley Tritton was born on 25 February 1881. His father was senior 
pastor of the Congregational Church at Great Yarmouth, but illness compelled 
him to resign five years later and the family moved to Wandsworth. Tritton 
was educated at the United Westminster Schools and took his London Inter- 
mediate B.A. in English in 1899. Next year he graduated externally at London, 
matriculated as a non-collegiate student at Oxford, and was admitted to 
Mansfield College. He took Honours in Theology in 1904, graduated 1n 1906, 
and then spent a year in the Congregational ministry at Morcombelake near 
Lyme Regis. In 1907 he returned to Oxford as Kennicott Junior Hebrew 
Scholar. He then spent two semesters at Göttingen, studying under Wellhausen, 
before joining the staff of the Friends’ Mission School at Brummana in Lebanon 
in 1909. From 1911 to 1916 he was Assistant to the Professor of Hebrew and 
Semitic Languages at Edinburgh. He spent some monthsin Aden as a missionary, 
took his London M.A. in Arabic as a private student in 1914 and his D.Litt. at 
Edinburgh in 1918, and became Assistant to the Professor of Hebrew at Glasgow 
in 1920. Next year he was appointed Professor of Arabic at Aligarh; an article 
which he contributed to the Encyclopaedia of Islam on Aligarh includes a candid 
comment on the university which he served for the next nine years. In 1931 
he was made Lecturer in Arabic at the School. Two years later he was promoted 
to Reader and in 1938 he succeeded Gibb as Professor of Arabic and Head of 
Department. He retired in 1946 but continued to teach for a time as a part-time 
lecturer. He was made an Honorary Fellow of the School in 1946 and Professor 
Emeritus in the following year. He died on 8 November 1973. 

Tritton was a painstaking teacher, a helpful colleague, and an industrious 
author. He published six books, The rise of the Imams of Sanaa (1925), based on 
his doctoral thesis, The Caliphs and their non-Muslim subjects (1930), which has 
been reprinted and translated into Arabic, Teach yourself Arabic (1947), Muslim 
theology (1947), Islam : behefs and practices (1951), and Materials on Muslim 
education in the Middle Ages (1957). He contributed numerous articles to aca- 
demic periodicals, especially to this Bulletin and the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and to encyclopaedias, acting on occasion as English editor of 
the Encyclopaedia of Islam in Gibb’s absence. He reviewed 140 books for the 
Bulletin alone. His scholarship was wide and accurate rather than profound. 
He did not specialize. He was happy to investigate any topic that caught his 
attention within the vast scope of Arabic studies, and he did some work in 
Hebrew and Syriac. Generally he was content to ascertain, record, and arrange 
facts, refraining from analysis and interpretation. He hated cant and jargon. 
In his reviews he could dismiss important books if they were marred by pompous 
neologisms, obscure syntax, or mistakes in grammar and spelling. Advancing 
years affected slightly the quantity but not the quality of his publications, or the 
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unmistakable staccato style in which he wrote. Some of his work is still in the 
press. 

During his long retirement he was a constant visitor to the School, to the 
Oriental Students’ Room at the British Museum, and to meetings of the Royal 
Asiatic and Royal Central Asian Societies. Many members of the School will 
remember him with affection and will recall the frequent and generous hospita- 
lity and the inexhaustible store of anecdotes with which he liked to entertain 
them at the Athenaeum. In spite of increasing frailty his neat appearance and 
precise delivery gave an impression that was almost dapper. Peu de gens, said 
La Rochefoucauld, savent être vieux. Tritton was certainly one of those few. 


C. F. BEOKINGHAM 


REVIEWS 


GIOVANNI GARBINI : Le lingue semitiche : 
studs ds storta lingusstica. (Istituto 
Orientale di Napoli. Pubblicazioni del 
Seminario di Semitistica. Ricerche, 
Ix.) [iv], 184 pp. Napoli: Istituto 
Orientale di Napoli, 1972. 


This work surveys the evolution, primarily 
in phonology and morphology, of the Semitio 
languages from the earliest attested records 
onwards, the sole areas left undisoussed being 
the medieval and modern phases of Hebrew 
and Arabic. To cover so vast a field in a work 
of this relatively small bulk inevitably leads to 
great condensation in writing, which makes it a 
difficult book to read—one certainly cannot 
skim through it, but must ponder each page 
with deliberation—and even more difficult to 
review. I can do no more than indicate some 
general trends and comment on one or two 
randomly chosen points of detail. 

The over-all position of the author is that, in 
& historical perspective, the conventional geo- 
graphically-based classification of these langu- 
ages into an eastern group, a north-western 
group, and a southern group (with the last- 
named including Arabic), is unsatisfactory. He 
holds that a much more fundamental oharac- 
teristic of the evolution of the Semitic languages 
is an opposition (such as is observable today 
among the Arabic vernacular dialects) between 
the speech of sedentary populations and that of 
nomad or semi-nomad ‘Amoreans’. He as- 
sumes & process whereby the former has been, 
since the early part of the second millennium 
B.C., continuously exposed in greater or lees 
degree to lınguistıo influences from the 
‘Amoreans’, as a consequence of political 
domination and ethnio penetration by the 
nomads in settled areas. 

In particular, 16 18 part of his themis that a 
distinotive feature of nomad speech is the seriea 
of fricatives which produce the 28 consonant 
phonemes of Arabic contrasted with the 22 al- 
lowed for in the Phoenician alphabet. Whereas 
Brockelmann and those who follow him treat 
the 28-consonant system as protoSemitic, the 
author considers that the ‘ Amorean ’ fricatives 
are a secondary development brought about by 
phonemization of orgmally  allophonio 
variants. 

The hypothesis is indeed in iteelf an attrac- 
tive one. But I doubt whether it can be regar- 
ded as more than a hypothesis. To me, at least, 
most of the book seemed to be concerned with 
an interpretation of the data in the light of the 


hypothesis, rather than a demonstrative proof 
of the validity of the hypothesis itself. This 
may in part be due to space limitations, whioh 
have in some cases resulted in assertions being 
eategorically made without adequate support- 
ing argument; but such argument as is ad- 
duced is at times intrinsically fragile or backed 
up by insufficient (even occasionally incorrect) 
documentation. Is it, for example, necessary to 
hold that nomad infiltration and political 
dominanoe is the cause of the Ugaritio alpha- 
betic repertory being so much richer than the 
Phoenician one? No doubt this 1s possible, 
but is such influence demonstrable from extra- 
linguistic evidence ? If not, one can only infer 
it from linguistic evidence, which makes the 
whole argument a circular one. I would also 
query on what grounds it is asserted (p. 42) 
that the Ugaritio symbol conventionally 
transliterated as t actually noted a ¥ phoneme 
(a point repeated several times ın the work) ? 
Experts in Ugaritic probably know the answers 
to these questions, but for the wider readership 
to which this work is addressed these pointa 
should have been explained and defended. 

In matters of detai, one notes that the 
author is an opponent of the hypothesis of a 
proto-Semitio *é as developed by the Brookel- 
mann school, which posits ita existence as a 
phoneme independent of both [8] and [f]. He 
admits as original only [8] and a phonetically 
undefineble *S which sometimes evolved into 
[s] and sometimes into [f]; he algo holds that 
until the middle of the first millennium B.o. the 
phoneme [8] was noted by zhe alphabetic sym- 
bol dn, and only after that time did the pho- 
netic realization become ‘ palatalized ' as [f]; 
and thirdly that the Epigraphio South Arabian 
phonemic series noted by 81, s!, 8! (and the 
parallel modern Mehri phonemes) 1s an innova- 
tion exclusively confined to the South Arabian 
area. A corollary of this hypothesis is that it is 
extremely unlikely that there could be found 
any systematic correlation between words spelt 
in Epigraphic South Arabian with s? and the 
spellings attested for the North-west Semitic 
cognates of the roots concerned. It is clear that 
the author accepts this corollary, since he 
adduces in support of his hypothesis the asser- 
tion (p. 115) that ‘s? corresponds to Hebrew 
éin and Aramaic s only in 50 per cent of the 
cases, while for the remaining 50 per cent it 
corresponds to sin’. Were this so, his hypo- 
thesis would be tenable; but itis not in fact so. 
There are indeed examples of s? = Hebrew din, 
but the proportion of such cases is nearer to 
5 per cent than to 50. If we take those roots in 
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which $* 18 the first consonant, we find that 
there are approximately 65; 21 out of that 
number have Hebrew cognates; within the 
latter number there are three (H dalog, sored, 
Semeš) where a factor of assimilation or dissimi- 
lation must manifestly be allowed for; there 
is one (s*u'/sty which could be plausibly 
regarded as cognate with Hebrew So‘; but the 
remaining 17 all have Hebrew cognates spelt 
with én. To this one must add the evidence of 
Mehri, where a high percentage of all instances 
of lateralized [$8] likewise have cognates showing 
either in Hebrew in or 1n Arabic %. In the face 
of this statistical evidence, I do not see how it 
is possible to resist the conclusion that a three- 
term system in this phonemio domain (what- 
ever its phonetic nature might have been) is not 
exclusive to South Arabian but must underlie at 
least North-west Semitic, even though it may 
perhaps not be proto-Semitio in the full sense. 

On p. 68, the author oitea a Semitic name 
iraMduuovos cocurring in a Greek insorip- 
tion of the first century B.0., and very plausibly 
assigns ita initial element to the Aramaio root 
Hi. But his deduction that ‘the unusual 
(“ singolare ” in the original Italian) spelling 70 
shows that such a consonant was pronounced 
as a fricative’ 18 a very dubious one indeed. 
ln most varieties of pre-Christian Greek the 
series Ü ¢ x were unquestionably aspirated 
stops, and noi fricatives. My colleague Anna 
Davies, Professor of Comparative Philology at 
Oxford, tells me that no clear evidence for the 
shift from aspirated stops to fricatives is to be 
found before the first century a.D. Nor 1s there 
anything ın the least ‘unusual’ about the 
spelling 70: ıt is the absolutely regular way in 
pre-Christian Greek of indicating gemination of 
an aspirated stop ('A4r0is, Samdw, Báxxos). 
Besides being regular and conventional, it 18 
also phonetically exact; gemination of a stop 
means prolonging the period of olosure, and 
aspiration can only be introduced after the 
termination of the closure, it is impossible to 
insert ıt into that period, so that the phonic 
group 18 in fact /tth/ eto. All that one could 
legitimately infer from the spellmg of the 
inscription is that ıt might represent a gemina- 
ted pronunciation. This, however, would point 
to an Ethpael stem, which would be semanti- 
cally surprising (‘ Ammon is sheltered ’ instead 
of the expected ‘ Ammon shelters ’), and is not 
in fact a necessary inference, for (I quote 
Professor Davies again) ‘there is a certain 
amount of evidence that starting with the late 
third century B.0, all geminate consonants in 
Greek were simplified ’. 

It is by no means clear to me what justifica- 
tion there is for drawing a sharp distinction 
(p. 63) between Mehri and Ethiopic on the one 
hand and Arabic on the other in respect of the 
verbal tense system, by olaiming that the 
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former have a three-tense system contrasting 
with a two-tense one in Arabic. If one 18 pre- 
pared to term Ethiopie yegattel and yegtel two 
different tenses there is no justification for 
refusing to class Arabic lam yagtul as a different 
tense from lā yagtulu. 

It is not without interest to note that the 
author’s basic hypothesis of an ethnic differen- 
tiation between nomad ‘ Amorites’ and the 
sedentaries, is totally denied by another Italian 
scholar, M. Liverani who writes (in D. J. 
Wiseman (ed.), Peoples of Old Testament times, 
Oxford 1973, 107), ‘ıt is now known that 
nomadism during the Bronze Age was more & 
pastoral transhumance over short distances 
by groups belongmg to a “ dimorphic” 
society which was both agrarian and pastoral ; 
the differentiation between the two componente 
was purely technical and economic. The 
nomads and farmers formed together one 
ethnio unit ’. 

A. F. L. BEESTON 


JERZY Kuryzowicz: Studies $n Semitic 
grammar and metrics. (Polska Aka- 
demia Nauk. Komitet Jezykoznaw- 
stwa. Prace Jezykoznaweze, 67.) 190 
pp. Wroclaw, etc.: Zaklad Narodowy 
mienia Ossolińskich, Wydawnictwo 
Polskiej Akademii Nauk; London: 
Curzon Press Ltd., 1973. £3.15. 


Professor Kuryłowicz ıs one of the few men 
who have written widely on Indo-European 
and Semitic languages as well as general 
linguistios. In all three fields he has won inter- 
national recognition by his distinguished con- 
tributions. In 1965, to celebrate his seventieth 
birthday, a wide cirole of his admirers contri- 
buted to a volume that marked his retirement 
from his chair in the University of Cracow.! 

The volume at present under review consti- 
tutes further testimony to K.’s deep learning in 
the domain of the Semitic languages. The 
preface explains that this is, mn & sense, a 
second edition of the author's well-known 
L'apophonite en sémitique (1002). A comparison 
of the two versions shows that, while the pre- 
sent volume is no larger in aue, it contains a 
good deal more material that is of central 
interest to Semitists. The most important addı- 
tion 18 concerned with the structure of the 
verbal root, and it is, therefore, to this subject 


1I am grateful to my colleague Stefan 
Strelcyn of Manchester University for sending 
me a copy of a bref biographical sketch of 
Kurytowicz together with his bibliography, 
1925-85. 
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that the present notice will be principally de- 
voted. K. has also introduced a good many 
changes, mainly from a structuralist pomt of 
view, into the sections dealing with apophony, 
partioularly as regards its origin and the 
mechanism of differentiation. 

It may be helpful to explam what this essen- 
tially new work contains: after the first 
chapter concerned with the verbal root (see 
anon), ch. ii deals with the rise and role of 
vowel gradation in Semitic; ch. ii with the 
Akkadian verbal system, including some very 
perceptive observations on the type t+plaras ; 
chs. iv and v with the West Semitic verbal 
system and the problem of ‘ aspects’ of the 
Semitic verb, particularly with the opposition 
yagtulu : gatala as well as the Hebrew waw- 
tenses; oh. vi with deverbative nouns and 
adjectaves; oh. vii with case and determina- 
tion; ch. viii with gender and number; ch. 1x 
with denominative derivatives; and ch. x 
with Semitic metrics. Each section 18 full of 
freah insights into the system and ite structural 
balances and reveals the fruitful approach of 
one not exclusively reared in the field of ortho- 
dox Semitics. 

The want of indexes 18 very inconvenient, for 
it would have been helpful to look up individual 
words that have been discussed in the book. 
It is also a pity that there 1s a well-nigh oom- 
plete absence of bibliographical data and 
references. 

K.'8 point of departure is the enlargement of 
verbal roots in Semitio which may go baok to 
original biconsonantal formations.* In this 
connexion he adduces a large number of 
examples which deserve the most careful study 
and scrutiny. But K.'s basic contention that 
the enlarging elements, while their semantic 
function cannot be determined, must have a 
formal and morphologically definable origin, 
seems to me rather ourious. Thus he spurns 
examples of the prd, prm, prs, prs, prq, prr 
type—deepite their formal and semantic 
cogenoy—and adduoes instead instances where 
the added consonants are affixes (such as}, n, 
&,’, h, eto.) ‘ which continue to be productive 
in historical verb-formation' (p. 8). Yet I 
would have thought that all such affixes are 
devoid of any intrinsio value but gain their 
signifioance merely from specific collocations 
within the gystem. 

Impressive is the long list of semantic cog- 
nates patterned on the R,-R,- Ra: R,-y/w- Ry 
syndrome, such as Amm: hwm ' to disturb 
mil: mwl ‘to circumcise’, rmm : rwm to 
rise’, eto. Equally valuable are the many 
examples of enlargements occurring in other 


t K.'s reference at this point (p. 6) to H. 
Fleischer, Traité de philologie arabe, should of 
course read Fleisch: and 1964 should be 1961. 
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positions, but K.'s assignment of these root- 
extensions to three exclusive groups (petrified 
prefixes; internal lengthenings of vowel or 
consonant; old suffixes—p. 12) seems to me 
to be confining these phenomena within limita 
that are so palpably transgressed by so many 
securely established data. 

K. then continues with a detailed statistical 
study of incompatibility between verbal radi- 
cals and takes Greenberg's justly renowned 
article (Word, v1, 2, 1950) a good deal further. 
This is a major contribution to our under- 
standing of the structure of the Semitic verbal 
root. 

The entire book is a mine of acute observa- 
tions and challenging views. There 1s no need 
to agree with everything Kurylowicz says, but 
all his statements have style and carry autho- 
rity. The monograph can serve as an excellent 
companion to & university course in compara- 
tive Semitics from which teacher and taught 
can equally beneflt. The present reviewer has 
attempted this and has discovered in this book 
a foil that has set off many valuable disoussions. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


RonaLtp HERBERT Sack: Amé-Mar- 
duk, 562-560 B.0. : a study based on 
cuneiform, Old Testament, Greek, Latin 
and Rabbinical sources. (Alter Orient 
und Altes Testament. Sonderreihe, 
Bd.4.) x, 138 pp., 10 plates. Keve- 
laer: Verlag Butzon und Bercker; 
Neukirchen-Vluyn : Neukirchener 
Verlag des Erziehungsvereins, 1972. 
DM 70. 


There can be no doubt that a full and critical 
edition of all sources relating to any person or 
period, especially when rt 18 a little-known 
successor to go influential & ruler as Nebuchad- 
rezzar LI of Babylon, is an essential tool for any 
subsequent research into the period. 

Dr. Sack has expanded his doctoral thesis on 
the brief reign of Amél-Marduk, king of 
Babylon (562—560 9.0.) with a detailed presen- 
tation of 95 onneiform texts, moluding 25 
previously unpublished from the British 
Museum and two from the University Museum, 
Philadelphia. These texte are given in trans- 
literation and translation but mention tha 
king only in the stereotyped date formula 
(with the exception of an oath taken in his 
name and four * vase fragments ’). 

The treatment of the ‘ clasmcal sources’ is 
less critical. His citation of Megasthenes seems 
to be confused or badly worded, perhaps fol- 
lowing a poor translation of Eusebius who is 
quoting Abydenos who refers to Megasthenes 
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on the rule and might of Nebuchadrezzar, his 
conquest of Libya and subsequent translation 
of part of the population to the Black Sea area 
(cf. F, Jacoby, Fragmenta der griechischen 
Historiker, 1964, 715, f. 1; 685, cf. 6(12)). 
The section which follows 15 also a quotation 
from Abydenos ın Eusebius, but since it is 
probable that Abydenos based his ‘ histories 
of the Assyrians and Medes’ on the oompila- 
tions of Alexander Polyhistor rather than on 
original sources, and since the latter is generally 
assumed to have excerpted largely from 
Berossos this may well be the real source of the 
relevant section af this quotation. Megasthenes 
certainly did not write mdependently on 
Assyria or mention Amél-Marduk (as implied 
on p. 5; of. Pauly—Wissowa, xv, I, col. 236, § 6). 
The introductory paragraph on Berossos (p. 6) 
18 misleadingly phrased. Nothing is known of 
the purpose of Berossos' work, this oan only be 
guessed. Saok gives the impression that all of 
Berossos has perished save the one fragment 
cited. Since very much more is extant it is 
possible to establish to a limited extent whether 
he really used ‘ the most ancient scrolls’ and, 
if he did, how faithfully and to what extent he 
translated them into Greek. It seems merely to 
add to the complications to quote Polyhistor 
as a separate source for the king-list since 1t is 
very likely too that, since Berossos was the 
source of most of Polyhistor’s work, the 
divergence of ‘12’ for ‘2’ years for Amél- 
Marduk’s reign 15 a manuscript error 

The ‘ Ptolemaic canon’ is a ‘ handy table ’ 
for reckoning eras and years which are not full 
regnal years are omitted (O. Waohsmuth, Ern- 
leitung in Studien der alten Geschichte, 305-12 ; 
of. J. Brinkman, Political history of post- Kassite 
Babylonia, p. 25, n. 161; pp. 03-7). Such 
questions asked by Sack as to whether the 
omission of Laba&-Marduk is due to Ptolemy’s 
borrowing from Polyhistor or to the insignifi- 
cance of the bri2f reign are thus beside the 
point. The sections on the late Roman and 
medieval sources (pp. 12-17) and Rabbinic 
sources (pp. 18-23) need further study as to 
the type and level of borrowing. Some may go 
baok to the olassioal references and most to the 
single historical account 1n the Old Testament 
of Amél-Marduk’s release of Jehoiachin (2 
Kings xxv, 27-3C). 

The ‘ Biography’ of Amél-Marduk raises 
some fundamental questions. Sack proposes 
that Nebuchadrezzar brought his son mto a4 
co-regenoy before his death on 8 October 562. 
This is based on the date formulae on two 
* quite clearly dated ’ and hitherto unpublished 
texts. BM 58872 (Sack, No. 79) is a receipt for 
silver or silver objects dated to the month 
Abu V, day misemng, of the accession year of 
Amél-Marduk, is. 14 August-12 September 
562 5.0.; BM 80920 (Sack, No. 56), a memo- 
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randum about 10 shekels of silver, is dated at 
Sippar ' IV/20/aocession year’ 1.0. 4 August 
Since no hand copy of these, or any, texte are 
given most wil have to rely on the photo- 
graphs, with their well-known drawbacks and 
incomplete coverage, for cheoking these 
readings. The reviewer has collated both texts 
and though the latter date is possible it is not 
beyond question. He would read the month as 
DU, (Tasritu, VILI) rather than as šu (Dumuzi, 
IV). This seems to be borne out by oollation 
of the other unpublished BM texte with the 


month IV in the date (written in BM 
32853, 30232, and in 31108, 604220, 
49943) or with the month VII (written EY 


in BM 32210, 32879, 31206, 31100 (twice), 
31326; of. BM 80920 written ). While 


this does not of itself counter the evidence of 
BM 858872 ıt would be unwise to postulate so 
important, and indeed probable, an interpre- 
tation of a co-regency on the basis of one bro- 
ken document. It is surprising that Sack does 
not include as evidence for his theory the date 
of his text No. 70 which he gives as IV /29/ 
access. If this (uncollated ?) reading 1s correct 
it has also been omitted by Parker and Dubber- 
stein (Babylonian chronology 626 B.C.—A.D. 75, 
1958, 12). Regrettably, it must here be noted 
that there are a number of divergences between 
the register (pp. 43-5) and the transliterations 
as given by Sack. 

No. 7 listed date (pp. 43 ff.) 

IV/6/2 of. IV/5/2 (p. 53) 
No. 8 listed date 

IV/15/2 cf. IV/14/2 (p. 53) 
No. 15 listed date 

VIII/13/1 cf. VIII/12/1 (p. 60) 
No. 56 listed date 

IV/—/aco. of. IV/20/a0oc. (p. 90) 
No. 95 listed date 

IX/—/aooc. should be Neriglissar. 

Saok'a thesis of a co-regenoy 18 certainly 
posaible, since such as are known in the Chal- 
daean dynasty (Nabonidus and Belshazzar) 
are not reflected in date formulae. The form 
‘43rd year of Nebuchadrezzar—accession year 
of Amél-Marduk’ does not appear to have 
been introduced until the Achaemenid period 
e.g. ‘41 (Artaxerxes}—accession Darius (IT)’ 
in A. T. Clay, Babylonian Expedition, Series 
A, vir, 1, No. 127; x, No. 4. Parker and 
Dubberstein (op. cıt., 18) call these ' unusual 
date formulas '. It should be noted that in this 
same period date formulae make reference algo 
to throne-names. e.g. BM 34787 (unpublished) 
‘accession year of Ochus who ıs named 
Darius’. The whole question of co-regencies 
among Mesopotamian kings warrants study, it 
mey have occurred between an elderly king 
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(e.g. Ashurbanipal) and his heir after a reign of 
40 years or more years. There is, as yet, no 
evidence that this was done, as Sacks posits, 
either to avoid, or as the result of a coup 
ad’ état (pp. 31, 56, 79). 

On the basis of such scanty sources the 
biography can add little new. The name of 
Amel-Marduk's sister Indü is established but 
his relations with the king of Judah could have 
been discussed in more detail from the 
* Jehoiachin tablets’ which, though dated in 
Nebuchadrezzar’s reign, give cluea to the orga- 
nization of the court in Babylon. Sack’s discus- 
sion centred on the date of Jehoiachin's release 
from prison is somewhat vitiated by his ac- 
ceptance of an unproven Tišri new year 
calendar for Judah (D. J. A. Clines, Ausirahan 
Journal of Biblical Archaeology, 11, 1972, 9-34, 
gives further evidence against any such chrono- 
logy). This reckoning also goes against the 
explicit dating of the fall of Jerusalem given by 
the Babylonian Chronicle, & source not else- 
where proved inaccurate. 

Despite the virtual absence of building 
insoriptions Amél-Marduk had sufficient time 
or occasion to restore the temple of Esagil and 
Ezida and a palace in the southern citadel m 
Babylon (so an mscribed paving slab; Sack 
* vase fragment '(!), p. 119, and his No. 2 where 
he translates ‘ palace’ for ‘royal property `) 
Sack could have made more of this key to the 
peaceful takeover by Amél-Marduk of his 
father’s responsibility for the great temples. 
Note that he and his brother Neriglissar both 
class themselves as ' renewer °’ (mudds¥) rather 
than merely the ‘ provider of an institution 
with support ’ (zànin), as had Nebuchadrezzar. 
It is interesting to note Sack’s argument (based 
on Jerome’s ' Chronicle of Jerachmeel ’) that 
Amél-Marduk took over from his father 
Nebuchadrezzar while the latter was away 
‘seven years among the beasts’. In this he 18 
against the commonly accepted assumption 
that Daniel’s account is here a confusion with 
Belshazzar’s oo-regenoy with Nabonidus while 
the latter was in Taima’. 

The commentary is confined to the somewhat 
limited horizon of the few texts, mostly receipts 
and promissory notes of transactions under the 
aegis of Nergal-Sarra-usur (Neriglissar), the 
future Babylonian king, and his business agent 
Nabü-ahbhé-iddina. The latter was a successor 
in the strong busmess house of Egibi which 
operated from before the foundation of the 
Chaldaean dynasty until late in the reign of 
Darius II. Many of the transactions selected 
here had their ongin or continuation outside 
Amél-Maiduk’s brief reign and it 18 difficult 
for the student to trace the history of any case 
since the index of personal names omits 
affiliations and the index of Museum numbers 
cited is not given ın numerical sequence 1m- 
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corporating the new texte. This 1s important 
since the value of a volume like this reste 
largely on its completeness as a reference work 
on all posable sources for the reign. 

The reviewer would add the following un- 
published British Museum texts dated to the 
reign which have not been included. 

BM 32348: fragment mentioning Itti- 
dSamas-balatu and a son of Nabi-ab-ered. 
Dated Babylon, XII/114-/[—]. 

BM 42664: broken. Receipt by Nabü-Buma- 
usur. Dated Babylon VII/20/aoc. 

BM 46629: fragment. Dated 1/26/[—]. 

BM 49943. contract (obv. damaged). 
Dated IV /5/2. 

A few notes may be added. 

p. 7, n. 21: F. Jacoby, Fragmenta der 
griechischen Historike:, 1964, is 1nadequately 
ated. mutA is Kommentar (as opposed to the 
text vol.). His general discussion on the value 
of Polyhistor ia on pp. 248-60; for his 
XoASauxd, 1bid., 287-9. 

p. 83, No. 42- BM 58858 should read v, 
16 KAM. 

p. 84, No. 65: what is ‘ wool for the holy 
water basin’ ? 

p. 85, No. 47: this is a memorandum rather 
than receipt (as p. 44). asnë translated simply 
‘dates’, 18 a special quality or type (from 
Tilmun, of. Chicago Assyrian dictionary, 1 (A), 
Pt. 1r, 338), which gave their name to a colour of 
copper (AB.RA = fubullu x1, 340 f.). 

p. 92, No. 60. the translation of Gri usanna 
baiqa á asurré issabat as ‘ he will fix the roof 
and repair the damp-course of the walls’ 
(after CAD, 1 (A), Pt. m, 350) should be ' he 
will constantly renew the roof and keep the 
foundations in repair '. This phrase is common 
m Neo-Babylonian contracts to ensure the 
repair of rented propeity ot its weakest points. 
The only evidence for a ‘damp-course’ is 
from special public buildings and not private 
dwellings. This contract, as with earlier Old 
Babylonian contracts for the sale of houses, 
lays emphasis on the valuable wooden fixtures, 
go translate ll. 13-14 * Idcina-ahu may remove 


any doors he has installed...’ (cf. M. E. L. 
Mallowan, Nim»ud and its remains, 1, 1966, 
53 f.). 


p. 105, No. 77 : riféu 44 1 ain gar ' romain- 
der which 18 in a ring of one shekel(?) ' may be 
an additional subscription rather than any use . 
of ring-money. 

p. 106, No. 79: end, read LUGAL T[IN.TIR.E1]. 

The author is to be thanked for a volume 
which brings these studies a major step 
forward. 

D. J. WISRMAN 


D. J. Wiseman (ed.): Peoples of Old 
Testament times. (Society for Old 
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Testament Study.) xxi, 402 pp., 8 
plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1973. £5.50. 


The ides of this book was conceived by the 
late D. Winton Thomas whose death has left 
such a yawning gap in the field of Hebrew and 
Old Testament studies and whose loss is still 
deeply felt by his friends and oolleagues. Pro- 
fessor Wiseman has discharged the onerous 
task of editing this volume with distinction and 
considerable success. The planning and execu- 
tion of the work are excellent, and the degree of 
uniformity imposed by the editor shows & 
firm but felicitously wielded hand. 

After a short introduction by the editor 
dealing with the concept of peoples and nations, 
the book is divided into 13 chapters which have 
been distributed as follows: Hebrews (H. 
Cazelles), Canaanites (A. R. Mullard), Philis- 
tines (K. A. Kitchen), Egyptians (R. J. 
Williams), Amorites (M. Liverani), Aramaeans 
(A. Malamat), Assyrians (H. W. F. Saggs), 
Babylonians and Chaldaeans (W. G. Lambert), 
Hittites and Hurrians (H.A. Hoffner), Moabites 
and Edomites (J. R. Bartlett), Phoenicians 
(D. R. Ap-Thomas), Arabs and Ethiopians 
(A. K. Irvine), and Persians (G. Widengren). 

All chapters are well done, some are ex- 
tremely good, and none falls below the high 
standards set by the book as a whole. The 
reviewer has one serious complaint only: 
apart from the introductory chapter, where the 
footnotes are placed where they belong, all 
other footnotes are bunched together at the 
end of each chapter. This arrangement causes 
the utmost inconvenience, and indeed an- 
noyanoe, to the reader, for the notes are not 
extraneous matter that can be neglected, but 
they form an integral part of the argument and 
its essential documentation. It is truly re- 
markable that even the Clarendon Press should 
follow current fashion and permit the perpe- 
tration of such a nuisance which will incur the 
wrath of all but the most casual browser. If 
I were a betting man I would challenge the 
distinguished Secretary to the Delegates of 
the Press that he will not sell a single additional 
copy by enticing the general reader (whoever 
he may be) into believing that this 15 anything 
but the most sophisticated and recherché re- 
past; it cannot be savoured without the 
condiments which have been carefully con- 
oealed and placed out of reach. 

A few desultory comments which have 
occurred to the reviewer during perusal of this 
fine work: 

p. xx: goy does not especially refer to 
* foreign nations ', as goy qadosh in Exodus xix, 
6 and elsewhere atteste. 

In Cazelles’ essay the terms Hebrew, Israel- 
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ite, Jewish, eto., in their linguistic connotation, 
could be more sharply defined. 

In the fine chapter on the Canaanites, the 
sections on language and alphabet require 
some further elaboration. The reference to 
Landsberger as ‘the most rigorous linguist 
working in Assyriology during this century’ 
(p. 34) seems slightly curious. I would have 
been able to think of many superlatives that 
might justly be applied to Landsberger, but 
‘the most rigorous linguist’ would not have 
occurred to me. 

The chapter on the Philistines, too, 1s 
extremely valuable, but, despite the extreme 
dearth of data, & little more might have been 
said about ther language (see BJ RL, xriv, 2, 
1962, 459-61). 

D. R. Ap-Thomas, in his learned article on 
the Phoenicians, has only one tiny reference to 
‘ the alleged discovery of an authentic Phoen1- 
cian inscription at Paraibo in Brazil’ (pp. 
277-8). But despite much sceptaciam, it 18 not 
quite so easy to dismiss these finds as forgeries. 
Above all, I cannot think that there could be 
many people in South America qualified to 
produce forged Phoenician inscriptions ' 

A. K. Irvine, despite his deep learning in the 
fleld of Ethiopian studies, has chosen to reduce 
that part of his brief (including the biblio- 
graphy) to the barest minimum. The section 
on the Arabs and South Arabia contains a 
masterly survey of the subject. Could it be that 
he was unaware of G. W. van Beek’s detailed 
prolegomenon attempting to bring J. A. (not 
J. H. as at p. 287) Montgomery’s Arabia and 
the Bible up to date (1968) ? 


EDWAHD ULLENDORFF 


JosHUA BAKER and Ernest W. N10HOL- 
son (ed. and tr.): The commentary of 
Rabbi David. Kimhi on Psalms cxax—cl. 
(Cambridge Oriental Publications, No. 
22.) xxxii 190 pp. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. £4.60. 


Rabbi David Kimhi, the renowned medieval 
Jewish grammarian and Biblical commentator, 
greatly influenced many generations of Jewish 
and non-Jewish students of the Bible. To have 
the commentaries of that great exegete in a 
correct, reliable, and readable text 1s not only 
desirable but can be considered a very impor- 
tant contribution to scholarship. 

Because of Kimhi’s popularity, his works 
have been printed in many editions and a large 
number of manusoripts are still extant. This 
proliferataon of his works, often carried out by 
careless copyists, coupled with the fact that 
the merciless hand of the censor was in action, 
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caused havoc to the original text. Conse- 
quently, the need for critical editions of his 
works is acutely felt. 

Kimhi is known to have written commen- 
taries on Genesis, the Former and Latter 
Prophets, the Psalms, and Chronicles. Some 
of the commentaries (Genesis, Isaiah i-xxxix, 
Hosea, Nahum, the first, second, and fifth 
books of Psalms) have already been critically 
edited by various scholars. There are also 
English translations of some of his commen- 
taries (Zechariah and parts of Psalms). Now 
we have another critical edition of the last 30 
chapters of the fifth book of Pslams translated 
into English with an introduction and a modest 
glossary. : 

This book is beautifully produced. The 
introduction, while not containmg much that 
is not known already, is lucidly and interest- 
ingly written and should prove pleasurable 
reading to both scholars and general readers. 
The Hebrew text of the commentary 18 care- 
fully produced, but one wonders whether euch 
painstaking labour by the editors was really 
necessary in view of the fact that a critical 
edition of the fifth book of Psalms was already 
published by J. Bosniak in 1054. It is true that 
the editors of this book worked independently, 
and some of their sources differ from those 
used by Bosniak, but do such differences 
warrant a completely new edition ? Would it 
not have been less wasteful to list suoh dif- 
ferences, when significant, in an article ? Or 
are we to have a proliferation of oritical 
editions ? 

The translation of the commentary, judging 
from some passages that the reviewer has com- 
pared with the original, is a real achievement. 
When one considers the difficulties involved in 
translating a medieval Hebrew text into 
English, one can only admire the skill and 
expertise of the translators. The fact that the 
English rendering faces the Hebrew original 
makes the book very helpful to the student. 
The glossary at the end of the book is useful, 
but it is debatable whether the selection of 
words 18 judicious. 

Finally it is a pity that the editors decided to 
use scriptio defectiog. This would have been 
right had they vooalized the text. As it 1s, 
scriptio plena would have made the study of the 
book easier not only to less advanoed students, 
for whom the book seems to be primarily in- 
tended, but also to scholars who, on the whole, 
find scriptio defectiva ın non-Biblical texte a 
source of annoyance. 

D. J. KAMHI 


Worr LxsnAU: Anglsh-Amharic con- 
text dicitonary. xvii, 1503 pp. Wies- 
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baden : 
DM 268. 


Professor Leslau’s latest work 1s a monument 
of prodigious industry and a truly outstanding 
achievement. It totally transforms the scene 
of English-Amhario lexicography and repre- 
sents a major contribution to the study of 
Amhario and, mdeed, to that of the Semitic 
Ethiopian languages in general. 

The Amharic throughout w idiomatio and 
genume and inspires the fullest confidence. 
L. has used his Ethiopian nformants and trans- 
lators (p. xviii) with discretion and excellent 
control. As a piece of organization and book- 
making alone this massive tome does honour 
to compiler and publisher alike. 

Composition and printing have been carried 
out with consummate skill, and the Amharic 
fount employed 1s very beautiful. The arrange- 
ment of entries and the layout of the page are 
exceptionally clear and conducive to ready 
orientation. There are remarkably few printing 
mistakes (I have noted Cown only those on 
pp. 87 and 960, though I have seen a few 
others which I failed to record; there is, 
however, a fairly large number of spaces which 
have not been pushed down), and as a piece of 
Amhario proof-reading alone this work soores 
very high marks. 

Unstanted praise should be given to Messrs. 
Otto Harrassowitz who, over a long period, 
have contributed to the health of Oriental 
scholarship and have left a monumentum aere 
perennius. With a work of such dimensions and 
such intricacy it is scarcely surprising that the 
price 13 extremely high (about £50 in this 
country) and thus effectively removes acquist- 
tion of this important tool from those who stand 
most in need of 1t. When we are told of 
financial support given to this dictionary by a 
number of bodies, then the mind boggles at the 
thought of the unsubsidized price! This is not 
a criticism directed at the publishers but rather 
a plea that some method be devised by which 
basic tools of this nature may reach their 
consumers without forcing them to starve for 
& month or two. 

By and large ıt cannot really be claimed that 
Amharic lexioography has been in a partiou- 
larly parlous state hitherto if one has recourse 
to all the cumulative rescurces available in a 
number of languages (as the reviewer has 
pointed out in his notice of Gankin’s fine 
Amharic-Russian dictionary—BSOAS, xxxiv, 
2, 1971, 399-400). Since we do not possess a 
full-scale and complete Amharic—English dio- 


Otto Harrassowitz, 1973. 


_ tionary, one might have thought that this con- 


stituted a greater priority than the English— 
Amharic part. However, who would be so un- 
gracious as to complain about this apportion- 
ment of priorities, especially as L. himself, 
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with his renowned productivity, may yet 
regale us with the counterparts as well ! 

To say that ‘the most recent English- 
Amhario dictionaries are those of C. H. 
Armbruster... (1910) and of C. H. Walker... 
(1928)... (p. vu) is, 1n this unqualified form, 
not strictly acourate. There exist quite a few 
English-Amharic vocabularies of varying sizes 
and usefulness such as Alone-Stokese’s closely 
printed 60 pages, or Asfaw Shibeshi’s English- 
Amharic pocket vocabulary, or Emmanuel 
Abraham’s classified subjects dictionary. And 
anyone capable of tackling Amharic will be 
able to use the very serviceable French- 
Amharic vocsbulary (Baeteman), Italian- 
Amharic (Bevilacqua), German—Ambharic 
(Klingenheben), and especially Gankin’s Rus- 
sian—Amhario dictaonary.+ 

Leslau was absolutely right, in the reviewer's 
opinion, to choose the form of & context dio- 
tionary, i.e. to eschew definitions and to 
illustrate Englsh words in the context of an 
English sentence. The examples offered are 
abundant, at times even excessively so, and 
perhaps some money might have been saved 
and greater precision been attamed by some 
pruning and a larger measure of conciseness. 
At times duphoation is apt to mislead, especi- 
ally where alternatives are genuinely non- 
distinctive and yet receive different numbering. 
Cases in point are the two entries for ' aristo- 
aracy’ (p. 63), some of the entries for ‘ in- 
volved’ (p. 665), items 1, 3, and 4 under ' to 
picture ' (p. 927) which do not seem sufficiently 
clearly differentiated; and the same would 
appear to apply, inter alsa, to some of the mean- 
ings of ' to pour’. In many such cases we have 
alternative modes of expression rather than 
distinct lexical entries 

However, to some extent these are questions 
of judgement as well as taste, while in other 
instances American usage may well differ from 
British modes of expression (though two or 
three American colleagues have described oer- 
tain entries as markedly idiosyncratic). Yet 
Ambhario scholars will have no difficulty in 
using this dictionary which will render the 
most excellent service to all advanced Western 
studenta of Amharic. And, in the view of this 
writer, this was indeed the right audience and 
the right level to aim at. 

The only uneasiness the reviewer has 18 con- 
cerned with English style and the idiomatio 
level of many of the examples adduced. 

It would be invidious as well as ill-conceived 
in relation to the over-all excellence of this 
work to do mare than give a few examples of 


lLate in 1973 there also appeared the 
English-Amhario et dictionary by Amsalu 
and Mosback, Addis Ababa, OUP, a very usc- 
ful tool, especially at the price of £1. 
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the problems that have caused some worry to 
the reviewer who has come to bless and not to 
criticize. 

Sample sentences like ‘he insinuated that 
she ts dishonest ' (p. 647) or ' if you paid, let's 
go’ (p. 909) are surely unacceptable on both 
sides of the Atlantio. 

Apart from syntactical oddities, there are 
fairly large numbers of sentences that are by 
no means ‘ wrong’ but are yet so strangely 
construed or are semantically so idiosynoratic 
that they are not well chosen to serve as a 
means of teaching English: ‘ His speech was 
full of aberrattons from the main subject’ 
(p. 1—where, I think, ' digression ' is meant); 
* John is one of the most alive boys we know ' 
(p. 37) ; ‘the glare of the searchlight bedazzled 
him ' (p. 101); ‘ the laity and the clergy agreed 
to hold a counsel [sic] ' (p. 201 and similarly 
p. 269); ‘I have evanescent memories of early 
ohildhood ' (p. 403), ' my money goes for food 
and rent’ (p. 620); ‘we include heat in the 
rent’ (p. 571); ‘ after Easter I am always in 
the hole’ (p. 587); ' put the thread through 
the hole in the needle’ (ibid.); ‘the mud 
oozed between the ohild's squeezing fingers’ 
(p. 867); ‘ he felt a strange feeling 1n the pit of 
his stomach ' (p. 932); ‘the posterior part of 
the building was damaged by an earthquake ’ 
(p. 955); ‘she reads romances in French and 
German’ (p. 1091); ‘they had to route the 
plane through Dire Dawa because the Addis 
Ababa airport was closed due to the fog’ (p 
1095); ‘ın olden times, a weak country was a 
tributary to a strong one’ (p. 1371); etc., ete. 
(the italics are the reviewer's). 

There are quite a few oases where the English 
and Amharic versions do not seem well attuned 
and others again where it is necessary to read 
the Amharic text, in order to understand the 
English original: among the translations of 
‘to abandon’ (p. 1) laggaga 18 not listed; 
similarly, Jara has rather oddly been omitted 
among the various renderings proposed for ‘to 
depose ’ (p. 307), I fail to grasp the difference 
between ‘ Henry was an eminent writer’ and 
* Washington was eminent both as a general 
and as a President’ (p. 382); similarly, I am 
at a loss to appreciate the distinotions hsted 
under the various examples for ‘to give in’ 
(p. 515); in the example listed under ' to stick 
to one’s guns ’ (p. 545) the English and Amharic 
versions do not seem to relate to each other 
very readily; I find the translation of 
‘patiently’ rather odd (p. 907); the same 
applies to the rendering of ‘ potential’ adj. 
(p. 957); the translation of ‘ to go’ as tamara, 
simpliciter (p 520), based on the sentence ‘ he 
goes to the University of California ’, is surely 
& little outré. 

This magsive work, whose conclusion after 
many years of devoted labour Leelau must have 
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welcomed with both 1elief and pleasure, will be 
a major aid to successive generations of 
Amhario students. Ethiopian scholarship is in 
Professor Leslau’s debt for his long, arduous, 
and self-sacrificing work. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


TaDDESsE TAMRAT: Church and state wm 
Ethiopia, 1270-1527. (Oxford Studies 
in African Affairs.) xv, 327 pp., front., 
5 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1972. £5.50. 


At the first International Conference of 
Ethiopian Studies, which took place at Rome in 
April 1959, ıt was said, and rightly, that hence- 
forth the development of scholarly research on 
Ethiopia would especially depend on the co- 
operation of the present generation of Ethio- 
pian scholars. Again, at the fourth Conference 
of Ethiopian Studies (Rome, 1972) we listened 
to many valuable and interesting papers by our 
Ethiopian ‘colleagues who have assimilated 
modern methods of scholarly work and have 
arrived at useful resulta owing to their direct 
knowledge of their own oountry and the 
psychology of their countrymen. 

The book by Dr. Taddesse Tamrat is an 1m- 
portant contribution to this new activity of 
Ethiopian scholars. In fact, the author shows 
his full and precise knowledge of past literature 
on Ethiopia, and his critical analysis of histou1- 
cal events is well founded on the iesults of 
recent work; but also—and this is an impor- 
tant novelty—he has had access to hagio- 
graphical and historical documents, kept in 
Ethiopian monasteries, which had not pre- 
viously been known to scholars. 

I would add some short notes to show how 
much ĮI have appreciated and, indeed, enjoyed 
reading this book. 

The pre-Áksumite period can only be re- 
constructed through ethnological research. 
Therefore, the movement of immigration fiom 
South Arabia to the coast of East Africa is the 
starting-point of Ethiopian history. I think 
that now, in the light of our recent research, 
we can feel confident that the establishment of 
South Arabians on the Ethiopian coast was not 
the consequence of a single invasion but rather 
the result of prolonged gradual waves of migra- 
tion which were direoted to landing places on 
the north Ethiopian coast and also, very 
probably, to the nearer and easier harbours of 
the south Ethiopian littoral. In the north, the 
assimilation of the local populations (Agaw, 
Beja, eto.) to the immigrants gave rise to the 
foundation of the Aksumite kingdom. In the 
south, there were only small principaht2es, 
where—even if trade was active—the political 
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organization did not rise above local rivalries 
and struggles until, some centuries later, they 
became the mam factor of Islamic activity and 
thus played an essential role ın the internal 
history of Ethiopia. 

We now know that, from-a general point of 
view, this early period of Ethiopian history 18 
closely connected with the involvement of the 
countries on the Red Sea in the long struggle 
between the two great Empires of classical 
antiquity, the Roman and the Persian Empires, 
for the domination of the trade routes to India. 
lhe maritime route from the Mediterranean, 
through Alexandria, the Delta of the Nile, and 
the Red Sea, was under the authority of the 
Roman (and later the Eastern Roman) Empire, 
while the overland route to Syria, through 
Persia and Mesopotamia, was controlled by the 
Persians. Both Empires, of course, were 
anxious to acquire allies along both routes 
either to proteot their own trade or to block 
that of their rivals. The history of the ancient 
Aksumite period must be seen against this 
general background. 

This function of the Ethiopian coast 
obviously included the oreation of entrepôts 
along the sea-shore, where the Greco-Roman 
(and South Arabian) merchants could find 
African products for their trade to and from 
India or the Mediterranean countries. There- 
fore, 1n northern Ethiopia Adulis and Aksum 
tried to expand their mfluence and commercial 
activity towards the fertile regions of the Nile 
basin, Nubia and Meroe, rather than to the 
interior Ethiopian plateau where the moun- 
tainous region immediately south of Aksum 
was less wealthy.! But in tne seventh century 
A.D. the new religion of Islam and the Arab 
Empire of the caliphs put en end to the 
maritime trade of Aksum, while the Umayyad 
caliphate and, subsequently, the Fatimids 
dashed all hopes of Aksumite economic in- 
fluence in the regions of the Nile, south of 
Egypt. The kingdom of Aksum, which at that 
time was simply the Ethiopian Christian State, 
was therefore obliged to turn its policy of 
development towards the south, i.e. to central 
Ethiopia. 

The main consequence of this new policy was 
an intensified assimilation of the local popula- 
tions and, finally, the transfer of the capital 
from Aksum to Roha (now called Lalibala) in 
the Lasta region as well as tae establishment of 
the Zague dynasty. Later on, in A.D. 1270, 


lef. my essays ‘La via delle Indie nella 
storia e nel diritto del Medio Evo’ and ‘II 
Mar Rosso nella storia della navigazione 
medievale ’, in E. Corull (ed.), L'Islam di sei, 
e di oggi, Roma, 1971, 21—58, and ' Punto di 
vista sulla storia dell'Etiopia ', in Atti del [1] 
Convegno Internazionale di Studi Etiopici, 
Roma, Accademia dei Lincei, 1960, 9—21. 
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further southward expansion, partly also in the 
wake of Christian missionary activity in the 
pagan (and Muslim) regions of southern 
Ethiopia, shifted the political centre of 
Christian Ethiopia even further south, to the 
Aihara region; and so, with the help of the 
powerful monasteries, the Solomonid dynasty 
ascended the throne. 

The history cf Ethiopia must be considered 
and appreciated within this larger frame; and 
so the position end funotion of Ethiopia within 
the general history of the Middle East make it 
all the more important that individual eventa 
should be reconstruoted in full detail—as 
Taddesse Tamrat has done with critical acu- 
men in his book. 

Finally, I would add some comments on 
minor details. 

l. As to the ‘Sawa’ region at the time of 
Negus Sayfa Ar‘ad and the Muslim prince 
Haqq al-Din, I would surmise—as a working 
hypothesis—that this might be another 
example of a widespread custom in East 
Africa by which populations, when driven 
from their territories by their enemies, take 
with them the name of their ancient country 
and apply it to the new land m which they have 
settled. Such ıs the case of the name ‘ Dàmot ' 
in Ethiopia or the name 'Shungwaya' in 
Somalia and Kenya.* 

2. The Arabie inscriptions found by Arais, 
whose work muat be used with some caution, 
have been discussed by Ravase, Enno 
Littmann, and myself. I believe that they 
belong to the seventh century of the Hijra 
(fourteenth century A.D.).3 

3. Some useful information about the reign 
of the Zague dynasty can be found m the 
‘Life’ of Queen Masqal Kebra, edited and 
translated by 8. Kur,‘ and the ‘ Life’ of King 
Yemerhanna Krastos by the same scholar, now 
in press. 

4. The author points out that the second 
half of the fifteenth century A.D. was a period 
of decline for Christian Ethiopia. This view 
might, perhaps, be compared with the Ethio- 
pian popular legend about the powerful King 
Lebna Dengel, so proud that he scourged the 


2 of. L'Islam di ieri e ds oggi, 270-2 and 334; 
and my book Somalia : raccolta d scritts editi 
e inediti, I, Rome, 1957, p. 264-6, n. 9. 

> P. Ravaisse, in France Illusiiée, 27, 1923 ; 
E. Littmann, ‘ Arabische Inschriften aus 
Abessinren ', Zeitschrift fur Semislistik, m, 2, 
1925, 236-46; E. Cerulli, ‘ La missione archeo- 
logica Azals nell'Etiopia del Sud’, Oriente 
Moderno, vu, 10, 1927, 514-16; and again 
L'Islam di ieri e di oggi, p. 242, n. 124. 

4S. Kur (ed. and tr.), * Édition d'un manu- 
gorit éthiopien de la Bibliothéque Vaticane: 
Cerulli 178’, Memorie della Accad. Naz. dei 
Lancet, Cl. Boi. mor., Ser. vor, Vol. xvr, 7, 1972. 
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ground, asking the Earth to generate an enemy 
worthy of him; and thus Grafi (Imim Ahmad 
b. Ibrahim) was born.’ 

5. The ' Life’ of Marha Kiestos, abbot of 
Dabra Libanos, contains some very important 
information on the structure of the Ethiopian 
Church in the fifteenth century A.D., which I 
have disoussed elsewhere.* 

6. The ‘ Acts’ of Samuel, abbot of Dabra 
Wagag, provide some in information 
concerning King Dawit I and the hostile move- 
ment of the clergy against him. The Ethiopian 
text was edited and translated by S. Kur." 
Also, the attitude of the powerful monasteries 
against D&wit I in favour of his son Theodore 
is shown by the Fekkaré Iyasus (edited by 
I. Vaynberg) an apocalyptic work which 
prophesies that the world, afflicted by calamity 
and sin, shall be saved only by the ascent to 
power of a king named Theodore. And the 
alleged prophecy of a future king, saviour of 
Ethiopia and named Theodore, became so 
popular for so long a time that it eventually 
influenced daggit Kas& to assume, in 1855, the 
royal name of Theodore II. In about 1379, a 
European adventurer in Shoa tried to make 
people believe that he was the expeoted re- 
deemer Theodore.? 

7. As to Brocchi, I have set down all the 
available data on him in the Dizionario 
biografico degli italiani. 

8. I have elsewhere disoussed tho Stephanite 
heresy and I am at present working on new 
documents about ıt. So I would only note here 
that the Stephanite gnostic myth of the Pearl, 
inserted by God in the loms of Adam at the 
Creation and transmitted from one generation 
to another, yet always concealed until revealed 
after the marriage of Anne and Joachim as 
personified by the Virgin Mary, has its parallel 
in the gnostic Islamic myth of the Light whioh 
is likewise transmitted from Adam through 
successive generations until it is revealed to the 
world by the birth of the Prophet Muhammad, 
Light and Seal of the Propheta.19 

I have been less concise than usual in 
reviewing this book m view of its interest 


5 I. Guidi, ‘ Leggende storiche di Abissinia ’, 
Rivista Studi Orientali, 1, 1, 1907, 17—20. 

* of. my article ' Il monachismo etiopico ed i 
suol ordinamenti ’, in J? monachesimo orientale. 
Att del convegno di studi orientali ... 1958 
(Orientalia Christiana Analeota, 153), Roma, 
1958, 259-78. 

1B. Kur (ed. and tr), Actes de Samuel de 
Dabra Wagag (Corpus Script Chr. Orientalsum, 
287-8), 2 vols., Louvain, 1968. 

* I. Vaynberg, ‘Skazanyye Yisusa’, Pamyaln. 
Kfiopskoy Pts'm. (St. Petersburg), vr, 1907. 

? A. Ceochi, Da Zetla alle frontiere del Caffa, 
Roma, 1886, r, 503-4. 

10 of. my Nuove sicerche sul Libro della scala, 
Città del Vaticano, 1972, 280-93. 
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within the framework of present Ethiopian 
culture and as a mark of the genuine pleasure 
it gives to us, older éthiopisants, to see the field 
of Ethiopian studies being cultivated’ by a 
young scholar born in Ethiopia and adequately 
prepared for his task. 

ENRICO OHRULLI 


MxNAHEM Mansoor (tr.): The book of 
dtrectton to the duties of the heart, from 
the original Arabic verston of Bahya 
ben Joseph ibn Paquda's al-Htdaya Wa 
fara'sd al-quitib. (The Littman Library 
of Jewish Civilization.) vii, 472 pp. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1973. £6. 


Bahya's book, which Professor Mansoor 
translates for the first time from the Arabic 
original into English, has had a rare honour. 
It became, despite its semi-philosophical 
character, a very popular book among the 
Jews throughout the world almost from the 
time of its composition and has had a pro- 
found influence on Jewish pietistio literature. 
Indeed, in some circles, it became not merely 
a book to be read but a textbook to be studied 
again and again, and parts of it were recited 
for devotional purposes during the penitential 
days. 

Judah ibn Tibbon translated the original 
Arabio into Hebrew in 1160, and this tranala- 
tion, despite ite diffioult language and heavy 
style, became very popular and took precedenoe 
over another translation made by Joseph 
Kimhi and the Arabic original. Many editions 
of Ibn Tibbon’s translation were printed in 
various parts of the world and translations 
from Ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew were made into 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Yiddish, German, 
Judaeo-Arabic, Ladmo, Latin, and English. 

However, [bn Tibbon’s translation, although 
skilful and competent, is not fiee from oriticigm, 
and consequently all the translations based on 
Ibn Tibbon’s text must perforce be considered 
imperfect. Consequently attempts were made 
to improve Ibn Tibbon’s translation through 
the study of the Arabic original, and as early 
as 1634 such an attempt was made by Jacob 
Roman of Constantinople. However, it was 
only in 1912 that A. 8. Yahuda published the 
whole text of the Arabio onginal with an 
important introduction. The Yahuda text 
became the base for a now translation into 
Hebrew by A. Zifroni (1928) and into French 
by A. Chouraqui (1950), and now Mansoor has 
been persuaded by the editors of the Littman 
Library of Jewish Civilization to labour for 
four years to produce a translation into English 
based on Yahuda's edition. The reviewer has 
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only admiration for the way Mansoor has 
carried out this monumental task. The trans- 
lator’s introduction and notes, dealing with the 
problems surrounding the book, are written 
lucidly and competently. The translation 
itself, judging from some passages that the 
reviewer has compared with the original, 
inspires confidence. Had the Arabic been 
printed, facing the English translation, the 
book would have been of greater help to many 
readers. It is aleo a pity that the translator's 
notes are printed at the end of the introduction 
and not set as footnotes. The system adopted 
is most distracting. No attempt has been 
made by the translator to explain the unusual 
names Bahya and Paqnda, a problem that has 
been discussed by other scholars. The name 
Paquda is inoonsistently transliterated with a 
‘k’ anda ‘q’. 

There are two main reasons why Jewish 
soholars in the Middle Ages wrote their scien- 
tific and philosophical works in Arabic and not 
in Hebrew: (a) because Hebrew lacked the 
terminology necessary for such types of 
writing; and (b) so that the works might reach 
as many readers as possible whose language 
was Arabic. This last reason explains what 
prompted the editors of the Littman Library 
of Jewish Civilization to have Bahya’s book 
translated into English. However, in view of 
the fact that an excellent translation of Bahya’s 
book existe in English (admittedly a translation 
based on Ibn Tibbon’s text), and in view of the 
fact that a French and a Hebrew translation 
from the Arabic original exist, one wonders 
whether a translation into English 1s not 
superfluous at this time when there are so 
many other works that have never been 
rendered into any other language. 


D. J. KAMHI 


Viorog Danner (tr.): Ibn ‘Ata’ illah s 
Sufi aphorisms (Kstàb al-Iakam). xiv, 
88 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1973. 
Guilders 25. 


This volume, based on Escorial MSS Nos. 763 
and 786, has appeared a year after the transla- 
tion and critical edition based on a wide 
variety of texts by Paul Nwy, already 
reviewed in the Bulletin (xxxvi, 1, 1973, 204). 
Dr. Martin Linge, who contributes a forward 
to this slim volume, points out that it 1s the 
first English version of the whole to be made 
dnueotly from the original Arabio. The commen- 
tary is omitted on grounds of continuity and 
readabihty although it would seem that a 
further volume supplying some of this material 
may be planned for the future. The tranalation 
is accompanied by a preface, a chapter on the 
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life and works of Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah, and some 
introductory remarks on the Kiiab al-Aikam. 
There is a useful glossary of Sifi terms and a 
bibliography, but unlike the edition of Paul 
Nwyia, it is without an index. 

I am prepared to accept the judgement of 
Martin Lings that this 18 one of the great basic 
texts of Islamic mysticism. All the same, 
Süfism needs a sensitive, intuitive mind to 
mterpret it clearly. It is far from easy to grasp 
in translation, and for that reason Arabiste 
will no doubt prefer to possess the 300 pp. 
volume of Paul Nwyia complete with its facing 
page translation of the original Arabic texte 
and its ample notes of explanation. Some of 
the precise notes in Danner's translation are 
none the less of far greater help in comprehend- 
ing the text, while one or two others—bearing 
in mind the type of informed reader who will 
be attracted to this work—are almost naive. 
Take, for example, p. 62, n. 1, where *Á'isha is 
desoribed as ' one of the wives of the Prophet, 
was falsely accused of adultery but was cleared 
by a Quranic revelation ’. 

The English reader will probably grasp the 
Safi ideas better from ths translation than 
from that of aul Nwyia. In the very first 
chapter for example, the opening lines make an 
intelligible statement. Compare Danner’s 

‘Your desire for isolation (tajrid) even 

though God has put you in the world to gain 

a living (fi 'i-asbab), is a hidden passion. 

And your desire to gain a living 1n the world, 

even though God has put you in isolation, 

18 & comedown from supreme aspiration 

(al-himma al-'aliyya) ' 
with Nwyia'8 Eteral rendering 

* Vouloir le dénuement quand Dieu t’1mpose 

l'usage des créatures est uno recherche de toi 

déguisée. Mais c'est manquer d'ambition 
élevéo que de vouloir user des créatures 
quand Dieu z'umpose le dénuement '. 

I find no proper explanation for asbáb in 
Nwytia, nor for that matter the exact sense of 
tajrid, a vital word 1n the passage, whereas in 
a footnote Danner relates tajrid to tajarrud— 
contemplative withdrawal, and asbab to 
fasabbub, a way of life m an active social 
milieu. Something of the original is conveyed 
to the reader in olearer focus. The ‘ Notes 
explicatives ' of Nwyia on pp. 233-4 can hardly 
be said to shed much light on the Arabic which 
here demands some technical explanation, and 
neither asbab nor tasabbub appears in his 
French glossary. 

There are a few mino: misprints and faulty 
transcriptions in Danner's volume but none 
likely to mislead. Allin all Arabists are advised 
to invest in both Nwyia and Danner, the former 
mainly for his text, some notes, the over-all 
commentary and very extensive background 
chapters; the latter for his consistently closer 
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rendering, preciser and clearer footnotes, and 
superior facility in aiding comprehension. But 
with a text provided the French volume seems 
& more tempting buy. 

H T. NORRIS 


t 


Lenn Evan Goopman (tr.): Ibn Tu- 
fayls Hayy ibn Yaqzān. (Library of 
Classical Arabic Literature, Vol. 1.) 
ix, 246 pp. New York: Twayne 
Publishers Ine., [1972]. 


As the translator pointe out, this 1s the first 
complete translation of this important text 
into English since that of Simon Ockley in the 
first decade of the erghteenth century. The 
history of the text from Pococke’s Latin ver- 
sion of 1671 is set out in the introduction to 
Fulton’s comprehensive revision of Ookley’s 
translation (London, 1929). 

The book is aimed at historians, sociologists, 
and philosophers rather than at Arabista, so 1t 
will be proper to examine it first from this 
point of view, though some comments from the 
viewpoint of an Arabist may not come amuss. 

The book has an extensive mtroduction 
which gives the basic background on the life of 
Ibn Tufay! in relation to his Andalusian home- 
land, and then Goodwin goes on to discuss and 
analyse, 1n some detail, his educataonal philo- 
sophy, his religious philosophy, and his ideas 
of man in relation to society. This 18 a most 
valuable and interesting study, and there can 
hardly be an aspect of Ibn Tufayl’s thought 
which he does not comment upon insta uctively. 
The notes to the text take up further many of 
the pointe raised in and by this introduction. 
These are well documented for the kind of 
readership envisaged. One may draw particular 
attention to his disoussion of the essence- 
accident distinction ın the introduction (pp. 
53-4), and to his analysis of the term ‘ oriental 
philosophy ' (p. 167) ın which he makes the 
point clearly that Ibn Tufayl rejects the 
illuminist belief in the divinity of the soul. 

There are some aspects of the book that can 
be criticized by the Arabist. The author, in his 
system of transliteration, has decided not to 
use diacritical points though he keeps the 
macrons. More important, he tells us very 
little about the editions, mentioning only in 
passing that ho uses Gantier’s Arabic text. 
It would have been useful to have Fulton's 
notes revised and brought up to date. A biblio- 
graphy and index might have made up for this 
deficiency to some extent. 

More surprisingly, he does not draw atten- 
tion to the other Arabic Hayy tbn Yaqzan 
texts of Avicenna and Suhrawardi, except 
incidentally ın the notes. It would have 
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seemed desirable, for the general reader, to 
compare these other allegories in the intro- 
duction. 

There are one or two small points where the 
author chooses odd versions for the Arabio, as, 
for example, where he translates the name of 
the protagonist as ‘ Life Awareson ' where hayy 
must surely be taken as an adjeotive like 
yagzün; similarly on p. 105 he translates 
'aslamtuhu as ‘ Y entrust him ’ though the plain 
meaning ‘I hand him over ' seems acceptable. 
He supports his choice in the notes (p. 189) 
rather unconvincingly. 

The translator, however, does make a 
genuine contribution to the knowledge and 
understanding of this important philosophical 
text, properly bringing to our notice a fuller 
significance than has traditionally been given 
to it. This is a good beginning to the new 
series under the general editorship of Ilse 
Lichtenstadter. 

T. M. JOHNSTONE 


WILHELM HoENERBACH: Dhchtertsche 
Vergleiche der Andalus-Araber. 1 und 
I, (Bonner Orientalistische Studien, 
Neue Serie, Bd. 26.) xvi, 244 pp. 
[Bonn]: Selbstverlag des Oriental- 
ischen Seminars der Universitat Bonn, 
1973. DM 42. 


The present volume by Professor Hoener- 
bach is a German edition and translation in 
prose of Kitab al-tashbihat min ash‘dr ahl al- 
Andalus, an anthology of poetic similes com- 
piled by the Andalusian Ibn al-Kattani who 
died in Saragossa in 420/1029. Hoenerbach 
says (preface, p. xiv) that Ibn al-Kattani was 
well known as a scholar, philosopher, physician, 
astrologer, man of letters and poet. His 
Kitab al-tashbihat cites the work of many 
Andalusian poets. It gives a good cross-section 
of poetical themes prevalent at the time and 
provides us with the names of the important 
poets known to the author. The work is 
divided into three parte (ajzà') consisting 
altogether of 66 chapters (abwüb) and dealing 
with topios relating to the stars, the sun and 
the moon, wine, physical beauty, speech, fi1e, 
water, snakes, swords, pens, and avarice, to 
name but a few. Dr. Ihsān ‘Abbäs in his Arabic 
edition of Kstáb al-tashbihat, Beirut, 1986, says 
that Ibn al-Kattáni's work 1s perhaps the best 
source for the study of Andalusian poetry 
(p. 16). Yet, in spite of this fact, Ibn al- 
Kattani’s anthology remained neglected untal 
it was brought to light by ‘Abbas and 
Hoenerbach with only a few years between the 
two editions. 
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In looking at Kiidb al-tashbthai one gets a 
general pioture of poetry as a whole in Spain. 
It is generally conceded that Andalusian poetry 
gradually broke away from the standard norms 
set by Arab poets in the East and in certain 
respects established a new identity in a new 
country and within the framework of a new 
culture. Pérés, in his Poésie andalouse, 1953 
(p. 495) thinks that the technique and disci- 
plne of this poetry remained Arabic while ite 
genius was furnished by Spain. Arabic poetry 
in Spain had certainly undergone some change. 
It was quite a far cry from the days of Classical 
poetry when the poet was restricted by both 
convention and theme. This need not mean, 
however, as is sometimes thought, that 
Arabio poetry ın Spain transcended pre- 
Islamic or ‘Abbasid poetry, as the posts of the 
golden age of Arabio poetry in the Kast con- 
tinued to be looked at as an example of 
excellence by the Andalusians. Andalusian 
poetic themes on wine and warfare, for 
example, did not outdistanoe those of the Arab 
East although it is generally admitted that the 
Andalusians excelled in the description of 
nature. Pérés feels that they gave the objecta 
they desoribed a human form and sensbility 
and Hoenerbach thinks that this was influenced 
by the West, a kind of ' Europ&ismus im 
Orientalismus’ (p. 41). But, in comparmg 
Andalusian-Arabic poetry with Spanish poetry 
and in particular with that of Lope de Vega, 
Hoenerbach says (pp. 4 ff.) that the former 
laoks the depth which characterizes the latter, 
that it is passive while Spanish poetry is active. 
He goes on to say that similarities can be 
found between the two schools of poetry, 
especially when describing nature, but that 
they are completely different from each other. 
Spanish poetry reflecte the inner self while 
Arabio poetry remained ‘ outwardly interested, 
inwardly unconcerned ' (p. 0). It abounded in 
rhetoric and metaphor and remained lacking 
in ‘Sturm und Drang’. 

In reviewing a work such as this, one 18 too 
often confronted with & vast amount of anno- 
tated translation preceded by a general 
introduction on the hfe and work of the author 
concerned which only serves the purpose of a 
reference book. In this case, however, Pro- 
fessor Hoenerbaoh deserves his readers’ grati- 
tude. His literary approach and intuitive com- 
inent turn an otherwise dull text into interest- 
ing reading for the classicist as well as the 
modern reader. The comparisons he makes 
between Andalusian ond Spanish poetry, or as 
is often the case, between the former and 
Eastern Arabic poetry give his work an extra 
dimension and the added freshness referred to 
above. 


FAEIDA ABU-HAIDAR 
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N. S. Dontacw (ed): The Ozford 
English-Arabic dictionary of current 
usage. xu, 1392 pp. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1972. £12. 


This is a dictionary on which much time has 
been spent by a group of lexicographers under 
the general direction of the editor. Despite the 
effort and care that have gone into this volume, 
however, it cannot be said to be entirely suc- 
cessful. The man-hours employed in ite prepa- 
ration have greatly inflated ita cost and so 
decreased ita usefulness, certainly to studente 
and probably to Arabists generally. Then the 
Arabic is in a rather clumsy manuscript hand. 
It would seem that the decimon to use this 
acript instead of print was taken for reasons 
of economy, but with a book already expensive 
it was not a good decision, and will not be 
welcomed by Arabiste. 

The dictionary has made a useful contribu- 
tion to lexicography in ite attempt to deal with 
idiom, metaphor, and certain contextual 
aspects of usage. Even in this respect, however, 
there will be criticisms and some of the glosses 
on English usages seem excessively pedestrian, 
as for example the gloss on ‘ general post ’. 

No dictionary can, however, be satisfactorily 
evaluated until it has been used for a good few 
years. Over a short period, however, I have 
noted one or two omissions and colleagues 
have noted others. For example, the dictionary 
deals well with the item ‘ close’ but not with 
*elosely ^; and in general much better with 
roots than with derivatives. Thus it gives the 
English word ‘ refraction ' but the Arabic only 
for ‘refract’, though both ‘reflect’ and 
* reflection ’ are translated. 

In instances where it gives colloquial trans- 
lations, this fact is not indicated. Examples 
of this are to be found with the Arabic equiva- 
lents given for the items ‘ dabble ’, ‘ drawers’, 
* mess ', and others. 

The translations of some items are peouliar 
or insufficiently differentiated. Thus for 
‘ seductive ’, 'akhkhadh is given first place, and 
mughwin not at all; amongst the equivalents 
given for ‘drop’ in the sense of ‘omit’ 18 
hawd which is intransitive; one equivalent for 
‘dally’, namely tstakhaff bi-, is inadequate ; 
neither ‘ apprehend’ and ‘ comprehend’ nor 
‘spade’ and ‘shovel’ are sufficiently dis- 
tanguished; ‘inexplicable’ 1s translated as 
là yumkin ta‘liluh where .. . tafsiruh would be 
preferable. 

Other translations are inexact or incorrect, as 
for example those for ‘reef-knot’ and 
‘spaniel’. To translate ‘siphon’ two words 
are given. The first (*iphün) means the flush 
of a W.C. in many countries and the second 
means ‘a bent tube’ ('unbüb ma‘gif). For 
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‘attrition’ the term ‘shia’ is used in place of 
tetinzaf ; for ' indireot object’, maf'&l lahu "aw 
ayhi is given, neither of which conveys tho 
sense; for ‘razor’ mti^laq, which 18 rare and a 
neologism, 18 given, and mtsd which is both 
literary and colloquial is not. 

All this is not to say that this dictionary does 
not have many felicitous renderings of English 
phrases. Nevertheless the total impression 18 
disappointing and indeed discouraging for 
those interested in lexicography, since one 
knows how many years of co-operative effort 
have been spent in the making of this volume. 


T. M. JOHNSTONE 


BAMI A. Hanna and Nacuip GREN: 
Beginning Arabic. A linguistic ap- 
proach: from cultivated Casrene to 
formal Arabic. Second, revised edition. 
xi, 296 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972. 

Sami A. Hanna and Nacume GREIS: 
Writing Arabic. A linguistic ap- 
proach : from sounds to script. Second, 
revised edition. ix, 142 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1972. Guilders 54 for set 
of 2 vols. 


These books fail on two grounds, the first 
being that they proceed from some very shaky 
assumptions about the state of contemporary 
Arabic in general, and in partioular about the 
usefulness of approaching the Classical language 
through the colloquial. It is not denied here 
that both types of Arabio oan be learnt in 
parallel: what ıs denied is that they can be 
learnt simultaneously, for this neither corre- 
sponds to the native method of acquisition 
(which 18 presumably what conditioned the 
authors’ choice of approach) nor does it answer 
the pedagogic needs of the non-Arab who 
wishes to experience Arabic at as many levels 
as possible. Even if those levels had been 
adequately described (and ıt must be said that 
in this respect Arabic remains almost un- 
touched by scholarly scrutiny), 16 would still 
remain true that the foreign pupil ought best 
to study them separately, mastering not only 
the formalities of each variety of the language 
but also the physical and intellectual context 
in which they are used. The authors’ approach 
thus seems to me to be intrinmoally fallacious , 
their claim that we move ‘from sound to 
script’ does not bear examination, but it 18 
obvious that the average foreigner cannot move 
from the sounds of colloquial Arabic to the 
acript of the Classical language without some 
mental sleight of hand, as it were, and it is 
equally obvious that one of the by-products 


ı of this process, the written-down colloquial, is 
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a language of very dubious status indeed. Even 
the choice of ‘ cultivated Cairene Arabic’ as 
the intermediary reveals that the authors are 
firmly gripped by paradox, for only through 
competence in the literary language (' college 
education ' in their own words) can one become 
a oultivated Cairene ! 

The second reason for their failure is that, 
even within the terms of their own brief, they 
are thoroughly unsystematic and vague, as the 
following few specimens will show: in Writing 
Arabic they provide only a sketohy and in- 
adequate account of the history and importance 
of the Arabio script, and do not seem to be at 
ease with the subject at all—for instance, to 
contrast the ancient use of Kuflo for ‘ Koranic 
manuscripts and old inscriptions on walls’ 
with ita modern use in ‘ purely ornamental 
writing’ 18 an empty distinotion, since Kufic 
has always been ‘ purely ornamental’. It is 
odd that the authors apparently restrict the 
term ‘ diacriticals’ to vowel signs, and even 
odder 1s their assertion that the number and 
position of dote are ‘ basic’ to the form of a 
letter! (all on pp 1-2). In Beginning Arabic 
a similar woolly-mindedness prevails: we are 
told that ‘ Koranic Arabic’ refers to the usage 
‘up to the period of the Caliphs’ (p. 5), but 
we are not told which Caliphs, which leaves 
a theoretical margm of error of about 13 
centuries. Differences between literary and 
colloquial Arabic are nowhere stated systemati- 
cally and exhaustively ; 1t is woeful to declare 
(p. 6) that one such difference 1s ‘ use of stress 
and final pause in place of vowel ending’, 
thereby wrongly umplying that Classical Arabic 
inflection has been replaced by streas (the 
implication being confirmed by their tran- 
scription contrasting stressed colloquial wálad 
with unstressed Classical waladun). There was, 
of course, stress 1n Classical Arabic, and by no 
stretch of the 1magination can the presence or 
absence of stress alone be claimed as a dig- 
tinctive feature of the Classical or colloquial 
languages. Another example of carelessness is 
their statement that length is phonemic (p. 
12). I pass over the illustration of gamal and 
gima;l, which can only be an outright error, 
but what are we to make of the purported 
contrast of length in the Classical words 
musa, firun ond musa;firu;n? The whole theory 
of oppositions requires that contrasts should 
occur between elementa in identical environ- 
mente, yet in the environment in whioh the 
singular mwsazfirun occurs we would find the 
plural musa;firu:na, while in the environment 
in which the plural musa;firu;m occurs we 
would find the singular mwusa;fir, 30 that in no 
way can musa;firun and musa:firu:n be oon- 
sidered a minimal pair. 

The defects of these two books are most 
apparent in the system of transcription. 
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Excellent phonetic alphabets are already avail- 
able (not least to such experienced Oriental 
publishers as Brill), and ıt must be clearly 
affirmed here that there is no excuse whatso- 
ever for the clumsy, inadequate, and aeetheti- 
cally disagreeable system devised by Hanns 
and Greis, evidently by playing with the keys 
ofa typewriter. Without the aid of a competent 
teacher, no student can possibly be expected 
to make sense of the table on p. 17 of 
Beginning Arabic, ın which phoneme and 
graphic symbol are hopelessly confused, nor 
is there any sure guidance on the variation 
between such sounds as [t] and [8] replacing 
the Classical [0], or the alternation between 
[qa] and [?]. There seems to be no distinction 
between Aamzat al-wasl and hamzat al-qaif 
(of. Beg. Ar , p. 28, n. 1), but they do succeed in 
distinguishing somehow between the already 
pharyngeel [b] and a phargngealized version 
(ibid., 39)! Inadequate proof-reading makes 
nonsense of an alleged ‘ three-way contrast ’ 
between wala, walla, and walla (ibid., 11), 
though one may also object that no three-way 
contrast is involved, merely two separate 
contrasta, one of gemination between wala and 
walla, and the other of pharyngealization 
between walla and walla. Sometimes the 
authors’ inveterate vagueness of formulation 
just fails to conceal actual errors, as, for 
example, when they state that bita;f can be 
used as a ‘substitute’ for the possessive 
pronoun suffixes (ibid, 72), when they mean 
that the possessive pronouns can be suffixed 
directly to bita;f instead of to its antecedent ; 
similarly (ibid.) 16 ıs equally wrong to say that 
bita:$ implies emphasis when followed by an 
independent pronoun: it is, of course, only 
the pronoun which implies amphasis. 

In short, both volumes abound in ul-con- 
sidered and misleading generalizations which 
belie the claim to a genuimely ‘ lingnistic 
approach ' (the symbol — is used as if it were 
a taliaman of linguistic authenticity); in their 
preface to Beg. Ar. the authors hope that their 
work 18 ‘ scientifically sound and ... a step 
in the right direction’, but one 18 forced to 
conclude that it is neither. 


M. G. CARTHR 


Vernon DavkiN (comp. and tr.) 
Technical Arabic : a language reader 
ancorporating technical and scientific 
terms. 131 pp. London: Lund 
Humphries, 1972. £2.75. 


The idea of this book 18 a good one—to give 
with an English translation a series of technical 
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texta which have appeared in Arab publica- 
tions, with the general aim of giving English- 
speaking people a technical vocabulary in 
Arabic. The time 1s appropriate also, because 
there 18 & growing desire amongst Arabs to 
produce more technical literature in their own 
language and to try and break away from 
teaching technical subjects ın English. 

In the book the 55 selected passages are 
graded in difficulty and accompanied by a short 
technical vocabulary, just over nine pages in 
length. The first set of passages, a little lesa 
than half the matter, is, by and large, popular 
science for young people and laymen. There 
are then some passages from technical terta, 
and finally & selection of texte from magazines 
which again are popular science, on a rather 
more serious level. 

There are many small oriticusums to be mado 
of this publication. Firstly the passages are 
given without reference to their source. The 
author does list the books and journals from 
which extracts have been taken, but this 18 not 
enough. Moreover, the names of the authors in 
this list are half ın transliteration and half m a 
popular form, as, for example, ‘Abd al-Mujid 
Said Ahmad Mansür. One transliteration 
embodies an even worse blunder. 

There are many small printing errors that 
should have been removed at the proof. 
reading stage, as in the title of the article on 
p. 45, which also figures on the cover. 

Mistakes which can be presumed to be found 
in the original texte have been left uncorreoted. 
Thus in the first text banátan appears as the 
accusative of bandfun, and there are other 
examples on pp. 75 and 83. 

The translations, which are intended to keep 
‘as closely to the Arabio text as possible’, in 
fact diverge quite unnecessarily from 1t right 
from the start, as where on p. 13 the author 
renders ‘ ıt is important ’ as ‘ it is most 1mpor- 
tant’. There are other more serious examples 
of a lack of correspondence between the two 
texta on pp. 51 and 53. In one instance (on 
p. 92) the author’s English reads: ‘ As good oil 
of turpentine 18 80 expensive a number of com- 
mercial substitutes are on the market’. The 
Arabic translated as * commercial substitutes ' 
in fact reads al-mawddd ai-hjavwyyah al- 
ghashshah, the pejorative word not appearing 
in the English version. 

There are many misunderstandingas of the 
Arabic, as for example on p. 100 the author 
translates ın an article on safety methods ‘ the 
problem. is... one of the individual's pur- 
suit of knowledge and following instructions ’ 
where the Arabic says ‘...a problem of the 
individual's striving to learn and follow safe 
instructions and methods’. Here the original 
text incorporates a very common grammatical 
error which has misled the translator. 
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The author can probably rightly complain of 
a lack of satisfactory texte ın Arabic, and this 
will certainly be so for some tame. Neverthe- 
leas, the choice of passages is rather light- 
weight for a technical textbook and it is there- 
fore not serious enough for technologists. 
Moreover, there are too many errors, many 
more than are mentioned here. 


T. M. JOHNSTONE 


OLEG GRABAR: The formation of Islam 
art. xix, 235 pp., 78 plates. New 
Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1973. $17.50, £7.50. 


Professor Grabar sets out in The formation of 
Islamic art to answer the question ‘ What is 
Islamic art and how was it formed ?’, a ques- 
tion all too rarely asked by Islamio art his- 
torians either because the monographio studies 
generally produced are rarely stimulating 
philosophically, or because the question when 
it 18 raised. 18 too difficult to answer or even 
attempt to answer without a great deal of 
thought. Grabar has done much of the 
thinking for us, and for that we should all be 
grateful. After reading it we may all also be 
somewhat humbled. 

This first question 1s followed by a second, 
' Did a “ classical "" moment ocour in the art of 
early Islam ?’, and Grabar proposes that the 
answers to these two questions will be found 
not by studying single archaeological docu- 
ments, but by setting Islamio art in its cultural 
context and in the context of the general 
theory of arts and ther developments. He 
therefore, in the first chapter, discusses the 
general theory of arta as they might function in 
an Islamic context. Here the idea of change 1s 
of fundamental importance, and two aspects of 
change are particularly emphasized. Firstly, 
ohange in form and change in meaning should 
be considered as two separate phenomena that 
depend on each other but do not necessarily 
coincide. Secondly, change consista not only 
in modifications to the visually perceptible 
features of form and subject-matter but also to 
the interplay between these features and the 
mind of the beholder. Henoe the importance of 
understanding Muslim attitudes and outlook in 
the period under discusmon. To Grabar, ‘ it 
becomes evident that an identification of the 
changes brought about by Islamic civilization 
in order to make an Islamic art possible re- 
quires an identification and explanation of 
three separate elements: the mind of the 
Muslim user and beholder, the meanings given 
to his artistic creataons, and the forms utilized 
by him’. Other problems are also pointed out 
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and their implications discussed—absolute and 
relative time as they affect change; the inter- 
play of political events and cultural patterns ; 
the geography of the Islamic world and ite rela- 
tion to time and artistic form; the existence 
within the Islamic world of other religious com- 
munities. Finally, Grabar suggesta that there 
must be a hypothesis behind the study of works 
of art 1f such a study is to be meaningful. ‘ The 
hypothesis must explain a sufficiently high 
number of perceptible phenomena or docu- 
mente without being compelled to explain them 
all; it has to be meaningful both in terms of 
individual monuments and in terms of the 
wider historical setting in which they were 
created ; and it has to be a perfectible state- 
ment in the sense that its acceptance is not a 
final conclusion but one that seeks and leads to 
further explanation and research.’ Hence 
throughout his work we find hypotheses put 
forward which are both revealing and stimu- 
lating. 

The general premise which Grabar first 
adopts is that there had to be a way in which 
the new Muslim culture expressed itself 
visually. On the basis of this premise he first 
discusses the form and degree of islamization 
in the various areas conquered by the Arab 
armies, and the ‘climate’ of thmgs and 
monuments found there by the Muslims. For 
obvious reasons the Fertile Crescent claims 
most attention. A number of conclusions 
emerge, of which the most relevant for the 
ensuing argument is that owing to the lack of 
destruetion during the Muslim conquesta the 
sum total of the art and oulture of the pre- 
Islamic world remained, along with an im- 
mensely complex set of collective memories, 
myths, and such like. Islamio art is related to 
these latter aspects as well as the former, and 
upon the needs of Islam depended the use to 
which these forms of expression were put in the 
ensuing period, and hence the form which 
Islamio art eventually took. 

Grabar then discusses the conscious attempt 
of the Muslim conquerors to relate themselves 
meaningfully to the conquered world, by 
islamizing the forms and ideas which they 
found there, and here discusses in some detail 
Qugayr ‘Amra, the Dome of the Rook, and the 
city of Baghdad. He sees the fresco in Queayr 
‘Amra as illustrating the Muslim prince’s 
participation in the family of earth's rulers, the 
Dome of the Rook as showing the Jewish and 
Christian worlds that in possessing the one 
revealed religion and therr holiest city the new 
faith was their successor, and Baghdad, the 
navel of the universe, as symbolizing the total 
rule of the Muslim prince. From here the book 
moves to a discussion of the role which Islam 
as a religion played in the creation of Islamic 
art, the author utilizing as his basic material 
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the art of pre-Islamic Arahia, Qur'anio revela- 
tion, hadith, accounts of the conquest, early 
monuments, and coinage. This leads to the 
conclusion that under the impact of the con- 
temporary Christian world Islam sought visual 
symbols, but that it could not utilize represen- 
tational ones because they already had totally 
different symbolic connotations. Only when, 
as a result of this situation, non-representa- 
tional art had developed cid Muslim thinkers 
reinterpret passages from the Qur’an or hadith 
to justify and further promote such an outlook. 
Then follows a discussion of Islamic religious 
art, in particular of the hypostyle mosque and 
the use of calligraphy, and next a reinterpreta- 
tion of the role of palace art, in which pre- 
Islamic forms and traditions continued, and 
which was designed to impresa non-Muslims as 
much as Muslims, and of the art of the city, 
where the growth of ceramics as a major art 
form is sean as the result of a new patronage, 
the mercantile middle class of the Islamic 
world. To Grabar, however, the uniquely 
Islamio aspect of the art which grew up in the 
seventh and eighth centuries is ita fascination 
with non-representational decoration, an aspect 
which is invariably commented on by others 
but rarely treated with either coherence or 
logic. Grabar, however, takes it apart, identi- 
fies its main features and the nature of ita 
structure, and then reassembles the whole, 
concluding that ‘early Islamic ornament... 
appears as an unusual symbiosis of a series of 
continuing forms, for the most part identifiable 
locally, with a new pan-Islamio idea that could 
be applied to them ’. 

The &uthor's conclusion to these deeply 
thought out chapters and to the questions mi- 
tially posed is that, in summary, ‘ the creation 
of a physical setting [for the new Islamic cul- 
ture] which became ubiquitous, & series of atti- 
tudes towards artistio creation which even if 
contradictory at times were shared from 
Cordoba to Bukhara, and & formal and mythi- 
cal foous in ninth-century Iraq—all these 
features coincide with the definition of a 
“* classical " moment proposed at the beginning 
of this book’. Such a conclusion 1s only less 
stimulating than the myriad of problems and 
questions raised during the preceding chapters. 


J. W. ALLAN 


Ivan STcHOUKINE and others: JUu- 
manterte islamische Handschriften, be- 
schrieben von Ivan Stchoukine, Barbara 
Flemming, Paul Luft, Hanna Sohr- 
weide. (Verzeichnis der Orientalischen 
Handschriften in Deutschland, Bd. 
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XVI.) vu, 340 pp., 54 plates. Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1971. DM 190. 


This volume is dedicated to Islamio illumi- 
nated manusonpte preserved in the Staats- 
bibliothek Stiftang in West Berlin. It describea 
3,814 miniatures of 111 manusoripta which are 
of Persian, Incian, and Turkish provenanoe. 
As mentioned by Stchoukine in the introduc- 
tion, the book is intendéd to imitate B. W. 
Robinson's Catalogue of Persian paintings in 
the Bodlean L-brary which was published in 
1953. Yet in many respecta this volume differs 
from it. The nost striking difference is that 
there are no Historical introductions to the 
three different sections (Persian, Indian, and 
Turkish). Instead the introduction gives a 
brief survey of tae manuscripts in the collection 
emphasizing thair important and outstanding 
qualities or characteristics. A brief section 
recounts how these manuscripts were ool. 
lected. 

The ocatalogae itself also differs from 
Robinson's. Eash manuscript is introduced by 
ite present catalogue and library folio numbers, 
followed by a recerence to previous catalogues. 
Then come the author's name and the title of 
the manuscript Then brief information is 
given of the number of fohos, miniatures, date, 
and provenance (if any). Then comes the 
description of th» miniatures. At the end there 
are some comments on the style, possible origin 
(if not given above) and date of the manuscript, 
and reference to oomparative material. 

The earhest rianusoripts were collected by 
Heinrieh Friedrich von Diez when he was 
ambassador to the Sublime Porte between 1784 
and 1791. These include a few examples which 
are illuminated with miniatures of very high 
quality. Amongst these perhaps MS no. 4, a 
Khamsa of Nizani with 13 miniatures, is worth 
mentioning. The authors justiflably attributed 
it to the Har&t :chool and considered its date 
to be between 1<40 and 1460. In the illustro- 
tions (colour plete 3 and half-tone 14b) the 
captions give the date as 1450-60. Another 
interesting manaisoript, also from the Diez 
collection, is a copy of the Qisas alanbiya’ of 
Ishàq al-Nishapiri, dated 19 Shawwàl 984/9 
January 1577 (M3 no. 24). It has 22 miniatures 
eight of which are reproduced in the book 
(plates 24-8). The authors claim that these 
were painted bz two artista of the Shiraz 
school. 

Another manuscript, also aequired by Diez 
in Constantinopls, 18 a copy of the Shdhndma, 
written by the calligrapher Yüsuf ibn Husayn 
ibn Yüsuf Katib Juzumi. It was completed in 
1002/1588. Although this manuscript is 
illuminated with 31 miniatures, most of which 
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are full-page, none of them is illustrated in the 
book. 

The Indian manuscripts (nos. 61-83) were 
mainly collected during the nineteenth century. 
The earliest among them is a copy of the 
Qissa-t Amir Hamza (no. 61) from Gujarat, 
probably of the fifteenth century. It has 189 
illustrations, all with a red background. Two 
of these are reproduced 1n colour (plate 9a, b) 
and six in half-tone (plates 41a—43b). The rest 
of the Indian manuscripta belong to the 
Mughal school. The calligrapher of a copy of 
Qazvini's 4jd'1b al-makiliugat (no. 64) was one 
Rukn al-Din, also known as Jawhar Khan ibn 
Bahüádur Khàn Sarvüni. It was completed, 
according to the colophon, in 1106/1695. The 
provenance is not known ; the authors indicate 
that it is in a North Indian provincial style of 
the Mughal school, a rather vague definition. 
Although the manuscript has 299 miniatures, 
not a single one of these is reproduced. The 
same remark applies to several other items, 
e.g. no. 66, a copy of the popular novel 
Düstán- qirān-i habashi of Abū Tahir ibn 
Hasan al-Tarsiisi. 

The third part of the catalogue describes the 
miniatures of 27 Turkish manuscripts (nos. 
84-110). The earliest is a copy of Husayn al- 
Kashiffs Rauzat al-shuhadd’ (no, 84) with 12 
illustrations of which two are reproduced in 
colour (plates lla, b) and four in half-tone 
(plates 51a8—52b). It is attributed to the end 
of the sixteenth century. Another interesting 
manuscript is the Turkish translation of Qaz- 
vini’s “dja’ib al-makhligat, written by the 
caligrapher Yusuf al-Milavi, completed on 
11 Dhu '1-Hijja 1114/28 Aprl 1703. According 
to the catalogue the manusoript is illustrated 
with 467 miniatures of which again none is 
reproduced. The latest of these Turkish manu- 
soripte is a copy of Sidqi’s Kitab al-agtab (no. 
110) with 65 miniatures probably of the late 
nineteenth or early twentieth century. The 
last entry in the catalogue (no. 111) is a collec- 
tion of the calligraphic writings of the Mamluk 
Sultan al-Ashraf Qànsüh al-Ghawr! (1501-16) 
containing 236 pp. The oatalogue 1s followed 
by an extensive bibliography, indexes of 
authors, titles, painters, calligraphers, copyista, 
and previous owners. 

The book will be of service to scholars en- 
gaged in research on Islamic painting. It 1s 
nevertheless regrettable that the summaries 
are short and uncertain and some of the attri- 
butions so vague. Reference to comparative 
material is not obvious. The greatest short- 
coming of the book is its failure to reproduce 
miniatures of at least the most important 
manuscripts, a mistake no doubt to be attribu- 
ted to the authors and to the publisher. When 
so few of these valuable manuscripts, listed 
and described in the catalogue, have been 
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published so far, it should have been a pre- 
requisite of a catalogue of this kind to illustrate 
at least two or three paintings from cach 


manuscript. l 
GÉZA FEHÉRVÁRI 


DorotHEA Dupa: Innenarchitektur 
syrischer Stadthäuser des 16. bis 18. 
Jahrhunderts : die Sammlung Henrie 
Pharaon wm Beirut. (Beiruter Texte 
und Studien, Bd. 12.) vi, 176 pp., 
94 plates. Beirut: in Kommission 
bei Franz Steiner Verlag, Wiesbaden, 
1971. DM 70. 


The study of the painted and lacquered 
wooden wall and ceiling coverings and poly- 
chrome stone and marble decorations of 
Syria 18 a much neglected subject. This neglect 
can partly be attributed to the fact that most 
of the surviving examples of this art are com- 
paratively late in date, and partly to the faot 
that very few such objects have reached the 
West. A study of this kind will therefore be 
warmly weloomed by Islamic art historians. 

The book is based on the famous Pharaon 
collection in Beirut, which was the subject of an 
article in the [Wustrated London News in 1965. 
In the preface Profeasor Steppat presents a 
brief history of the Pharaon family. The rest 
of the book is divided into three parte: (1) 
introduction, (ii catalogue, and (iii) insorip- 
tions. 

In the first part the author briefly introduces 
the house of the Pharaon family and gives an 
account of its wooden panels and stone and 
marble decorations; gives the baokground of 
the private houses and palaces:of Aleppo and 
Damasous whence these decorations originate ; 
and finally gives information about the history 
of the Pharaon home in Beirut which was 
designed by the French architect Lucien Cavro. 
The impetus for building such a house and for 
installing such inside decorations was piven by 
the restoration of the partly rumed palace of 
‘Azm in Damascus which became the Ecole des 
Arte Déooratifs under the French protectorate 
in the early 1920s. The work on the Pharaon 
house started in 1920 and continued until 
1966; by then the entire house was decorated 
with these old wooden panels and marble and 
stone objects. 

The stone and marble decorations (mainly 
wall panels, fountains, and water-basins) were 
executed in the opus sectiile technique, which 15 
known to have been in use in Damascus sinoe 
the seventeenth century. In these polychrome 
stone and marble fountains and water-basins 
(plates 75, 87, and 88) one can at once recognize 
the survival of Mamlik traditions. They 
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recall, as the author points out, the fountain 
of Sultan Qal&à'ün (now in the Museum of 
Islamic Art in Cairo), dated 683/1284-5. They 
also remind us of some of the miniatures of the 
Kashf al-asrdr manusoript of Ibn Ghanim al- 
Maqdisi, probably of Syrian origin of the 
middle of the fourteenth century (of. Etting- 
hausen, Arab painting, 158-9). 

The wooden panels are pamted, and some 
of them are lacquered. They all derive from 
Aleppo or Damascus, most cf them dating from 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. A 
number of them bear the actual date of manu- 
facture. Some of these panels—the author 
suggesta—are comparable to those of the 
* Aleppo room’ in Berlin dating from 1600-3 
(cf. F. Sarre, Berliner Museen, 1920, cols. 
143-58 ; also in Islamische Kunstwerke, Berlm, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 1961, abb. 29). 
She also recalls Qamm Twair’s theory (of. 
Kunst des Ortents, vi, 1, 1969, 1-42) that the 
Berlin room was painted by a Persian artist 
who was working in Turkey and later in 
Aleppo. This thesis certainly gains support by 
the detailed study of these pamted and 
lacquered panels and doors in Beirut. Through- 
out the entire decoration of the Pharaon house, 
i.e. the wooden decoration, the Turkish and 
Persian influences are apparent. The car- 
touches on several panels are decorated with 
architectural designs, notably with mosques 
and irbes, all in the Ottoman style (cf. platea 
63a, b, 64, 69). The author suggests that these 
buildings and landscapes may reflect those of 
the Barada valley or the Bosphorus; she also 
claims that the fortifications shown on one 
panel (plate 42) recall the citadel of Aleppo. 
What is perhaps even more striking is, that the 
panels of the Red Salon with their tulips, carna- 
tions, and border designs (plates 12a, b, 13) are 
identical with the decorations of Iznik plates 
and tiles. 

The presence of Persian influence 1s also 
undeniable. This can be observed in the 
arrangement of the wooden panels and in the 
small doors. The doors in particular with their 
elongated central fields and square upper and 
lower panels remind us of Persian lacquer- 
painted doors of the Safavid period. 

The author claims that there are no parallels 
to these richly decorated wood coverings in any 
other Islamic country. That statement can 
be seriously questioned, for there are still a few 
houses in Isfahan which up to this day retain 
then: original lacquer-painted wood coverings, 
stalactite zones, and similarly colourful 
ceiling panels, just as rich as those from 
Aleppo and Damascus. The reviewer had the 
opportunity of visiting and photographing such 
& house in Isfahan in April 1973. Recently 
another house with identical decoration has 
been noted at Ardistan. It seems most likely 
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that these kinds cf decoration were first pro- 
duced in the Islamic world in Porsia, as is 
suggested by Twzir and Duda; it is most 
likely that this art was introduced by Perman 
artists into AnatoLa and Syria. 

The book deserves the fullest praise; the 
author has carried out a painstaking study of 
the decorations in the Pharaon house in Beirut. 
lt 18 unfortunate shat no written evidence is 
available on the identity, life, and origin of the 
artiste who produced these masterpieces. It 1s 
equally regrettable that neither the colour nor 
the monochrome piates are up to the standard 
and quality one expecta from a German publi- 
cation. Nevertheless the book is a most wel- 
come and valuable contribution to this much- 
forgotten field of I3lamio decorative art. 


GÉZA FEHÉRVÁRI 


Giza FEHÉRVÁRI: Islamic pottery: a 
comprehensive study based on the Bar- 
low collection. 191 pp., 138 plates. 
London: Faber and Faber Ltd., 1973. 
£15. 


The genesis of this book has been the collec- 
tion of Islamic ceramics brought together over 
many years by the late Sir Alan Barlow. In 
1956 Sir Alan gave the greater part of his colleo- 
tion to the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Some 
pieces remained ir the Barlow family while 
others were given two museums and to two 
clubs in London. In the present work Dr. 
Fehérvári describee and illustrates the entire 
collection. Included with this material are a 
few examples of zhe two major groups of 
ceramics not represented by the Barlow 
pieces—Fatimid lustre ware and Mamlik 
sgafiato ware. Eack group is treated separately 
and each piece is described m detail. There are 
315 black and white photographs and 18 in 
colour. 

Since publication of the last survey of 
Islamic ceramics over 15 years ago, many 1m- 
portant advances have been made m our 
knowledge of the dzting, area of manufacture, 
and techniques employed in producing the dif- 
ferent styles of this large family of wares. Some 
of these advanc2s have resulted from 
Fehérvin’s own eforta of excavation and 
study of glazed pottery and tiles in Iran and 
elsewhere. As stated in his introduction, 
Fehérvári also recognizes the many problems 
which remain. One of these 18 the need for a 
more precise chronclogy of the earliest Islamio 
glazed wares which use a tin slip. There is at 
present little real evidence for dating this 
material. 

It is an old contention that the examples of 


early tin slipped pottery excavated by Sarre 
and Herzfeld at Samarra in Iraq, occurred only 
at the period when that city served as the 
‘Abbasid capital (A.D. 836-83). However, this 
thesis is weakened by the historical sources 
which show that parts of S&marr& continued 
to be occupied throughout the tenth century. 
The S&marrà excavations are incompletely 
published and bacause of this we have no know- 
ledge of the archaeological levels to which pot- 
tery recovered from the various sites there may 
relate. Any final answer to these questions 
must await further excavations under con- 
trolled conditions at Simarra By placing most 
of this group of early ware using a tin slip in a 
ninth-tenth century date bracket, Fehérvári 
apparently recognizes the inadequacy of the 
existing evidence. In previous surveys, similar 
wares were usually identified only with the 
ninth century. 

In discussing the ceramic remains from 
Samarra, Fehérvári writes that lustre painted 
tiles were recovered from the Jausaq al- 
Khāqānī palace and also from the Qasr al- 
‘Ashiq which 18 located on the west bank and 
across the Tigris from the main city site. But 
Sarre records only lustre pottery fragments 
from the ‘Ashiq and this is perhaps what was 
intended by the first author. 

Under the Saljüqs in Iran and Mesopotamia, 
during the late eleventh and early twelfth cen- 
turies, the use of tin slip declined with the 
appearance of pottery made of white frit. This 
is produced from powdered quartz, white olay, 
and potash. Frit can be formed into an 
extremely thin body and, when fired, it be- 
comes very hard. Its use encouraged new 
methods of ceramic production and decoration, 
including tho moulding and carving of pottery 
and painting under and over a olear glaze. 
Fehérvári classifies frit pottery into seven 
stylistic groups beginning with the simple early 
white wares and oulminating in late pieces 
which employ the diffioult process of painting 
in polychrome over a transparent glaze. Frit 
wares were produced in Iran, Syria, Asia 
Minor, and Egypt until the early fourteenth 
century. 

The Barlow collection is especially rich in 
Ottoman Turkish pottery manufactured at 
Iznik. Over 100 pieces are illustrated and 
described by Fehérvan. The Iznik wares mn- 
clude some of the most colourful examples of 
Islamic pottery ever produced They are 
sensibly divided by the author of this work into 
two groups. The early series (1490-1550) show 
a predominanoe of designs executed in a blue 
glaze on a white earthenware base. The later 
series (1550—1700) use a wide variety of 
colours and are often decorated with flowering 
planta, including stylized tulips, roses, and 
carnations. 
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The dating of Islamic pottery in Iran and 
elsewhere in the Middle East becomes less 
certain for the more recent periods. The 
Mongol conquest of muoh of this country m the 
early thirteenth century was accompanied by a 
gradual decline in the production of fine- 
bodied ceramics. Under the Safavids (1602- 
1722) Iran experienced a revival of the craft 
which produced frit (or ‘Gombroon ’) wares 
with a paste finer than that used for the 
Kashan wares several hundred years earlier. 
A new family of fine lustre-painted pottery also 
appeared in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. This was, moreover, the period of 
the ‘ Kubachi’ wares, which display bold and 
striking designs in polychrome glaze. A superb 
Kubachi piece from the Barlow collection, 
illustrated in colour in the present work, shows 
& woman with ourled hair, holding a cup in her 
right hand against a yellow, red, blue, and 
green floral background. 

Largely because of a lack of archaeological 
surveys at sites relating to the most recent 
historical periods, we do not know where m 
Iran Gombroon, Safavid lustre, or Kubachi 
wares were produced. Fehérvári's book points 
out the need for more archaeological activity 
to clarify these later problems. 

Islamic pottery achieves a threefold purpose. 
It forms a splendid illustrative catalogue of the 
Barlow collection. It may be used as a guide 
for identifying and olaseifying a large range 
of Islamic ceramics, and, as a general survey, 
it presents a concise, up-to-date historical and 
descriptive account of each of the groups of 
pottery discussed. It is a work of much merit 
which should be welcomed equally by the art 
historian, the collector, and the general reader. 


JOHN HANSMAN 


ELIYAHU AsHTor: Les métaux précieux 
et la balance des payements du Proche- 


Orient à la basse ue. (École 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes—[Sor- 
bonne]. vi? Section. Centre de 


Recherches Historiques. Monnaie— 
Prx—Conjoneture, x.) 121 pp. 
Paris, S.E.V.P.E.N., 1971. 


This concise and valuable monograph sur- 
veys supplies of precious metals in Egypt and 
Syria during the period from the thirteenth to 
the beginning of the sixteenth century A.D. Ite 
five chapters examine the sources of supply of 
gold, of silver, and of copper, ‘ the balance of 
payments’ between the Mamlük state and 
north Mediterranean countries, and the dimi- 
nution of the supply of precious metals circu- 
lating as currency in the Mamlük state which 
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resulted in ita ‘ bankruptcy ' (faillite). ‘ Ces 
pays éponges ', as Ashtor describes Egypt and 
Syria, had no mines which were being worked 
at this period. Their main source of gold was 
from the mines of Ghana in the western Stdan. 
As well as bemg re-exported from Europe and 
Barbary, this reached Egypt directly by the 
southern Sahara route. The supplies dimi- 
nished in the later fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, were gravely affected by the Portuguese 
operations on the west African coast in the 
1450's. and did not wholly dry up till the 
seventeenth century. Base metals—copper, 
tin, and lead—were imported from Europe, 
including English copper and tin passing 
through Toulouse and Narbonne. 

The most difficult metal to account for is 
silver. A portion of the silver imported was 
from European mines, particularly those of 
Bosnia and Serbia. Silver was scarcer in the 
Mamlük kingdom than in most European 
countries and had a higher exchange value 
against gold, which stimulated its export from 
Europe. Yet European production does not 
account for the whole amount absorbed by the 
Mamluk state nor explain the periods of acute 
scarcity or relative abundance of which evi- 
dence is provided by the coinage or medieval 
Arabic authors. Ashtor’s literary references for 
Asian sources of supply are very scanty. It is 
known that some silver was received from the 
Armenian lingdom of Cilicia; the eastern 
Anatolian mines of Gumüghane (Kumish) were 
worked in the fourteenth century. Beyond this 
Ashtor postulates the arrival of vast amounts 
of silver from Central Asia in the wake of 
political events, brought by the fleeing 
KhwürazmshAhs in the second decade of the 
thirteenth century (pp. 31-2), by the Mongols 
in Syria before the battle of ‘Ayn Jalit m A.D. 
1260, and by the inveding army of Amir 
Timür m A.D 1400, and, ın default of a major 
military occasion, by an outbreak of trade with 
Persia around a.D. 1412 (p. 45). Even a fine on 
the Badawin in Upper Egypt in a.p. 1301, 
stated in dirhams, is thought to be evidence of 
this source of supply. ‘ Toujours des dirhams, 
pas de dinars! Est-il hasardeux de supposer 
que o'étaient des lngota et des monnaies 
d'argent laissé en Syrie par les tatars ? ' (p. 3). 
One is not supposed to answer this question. 
We await with interest the application to 
Mamluk silver coinage of the techniques of non- 
destructive analysis of trace impurities pio- 
neered by A. A. Gordus and used by him to 
provide new information about Sasanian 
co : 
The balance of trade between the Mamlük 
territories and the countries to the north of the 
Mediterranean is convincingly analysed. In 
Ashtor’s view this balance was favourable to 
the Mamlüks but not 80 greatly so as has been 
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sometimes supposed. A portion, perhaps half 
the value of the spices and other commodities 
exported to destinations north of the Mediter- 
ranean, was paid for in specie, but other trans- 
"Mediterranean importa included base metals, 
wood, woollen goods, honey, olive-oil, and 
slaves from the Black Sea. The movement of 
precious metals was not solely 1n one direction ; 
but the net result was an import of specie into 
the Mamlük kingdom, which reinforced a 
declining supply of currency. 

The last chapter deals with the evidence of 
this diminishing supply of money in circula- 
tion, and ite consequence of prolonged and 
ultimately disastrous economic deolhne. The 
shortage was felt 12 the middle of the fourteenth 
century, became grave in the fifteenth, and re- 
sulted in the overthrow of Mamlük rule by the 
Ottoman conquest of the early sixteenth. 
Ashtor, following the fifteenth-century Arab 
historian MaqrizI, would see as a contributory 
cause of the shortage extravagant consumption 
of precious metals in jewels, sumptuary orna- 
ment, and vessels; but in his view the major 
cause of the disappearance of precious metals 
was seoret hoarding (la thésaurisation), the 
result of the lack of secure living conditions in 
which wealth may be spent or productively 
reinvested. It 1s difficult to see why these feac- 
tors acted with greater effect in the fifteenth 
than, say, in the thirteenth century. 

The Mamlük state—like Byzantium—-was 
set between two great land-masses and two 
great seas, between Africa and Asia and 
between the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean. In this study the trans-Saharan trade 
and the route through Persa to Central Asia 
have been thought to have a considerable effect 
upon the Mamluk economy. Perhaps inevit- 
ably it has a strong Mediterranean bias, for 
this 18 a period which begins when the records 
of the Cairo Genizah have ceased to be of help, 
in which the archival materials of southern 
European countries are much richer than the 
surviving Arabic sources. But the fourth side, 
the overseas trade across the Indian Ocean, 
about which materials are scanty, receives even 
scantier consideration, even though, as pro- 
vider of the spices which produced the favour- 
able Mediterranean balanoe of trade, 1t was algo 
the main external drain of the precious metals 
in the Mamlak kingdom. 

Like R. P. Blake and other writers on Middle 
Eastern monetary supplies in the Middle Ages, 
Ashtor has not investigated the considerable 
body of published writings upon medieval 
Indian numismatics. Attention may be drawn 
to O. Codrington's article ‘ On a hoard of coins 
found at Broach‘ (Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royel Asiatic Sociely, xv, 1883, 
339 ff). This published a hoard of the ninth 
decade of the fourteenth century, found at 
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Broach in western India, in which 367 out of 
388 gold coins and the great majority of the 
more numerous silver pieces were Mamlük. 
The researches of H. Nelson Wright (The 
coinage and metrology of the Sultans of Delhi, 
Delhi (Oxford printed), 1936) suggest a number 
of chronological parallels between the monetary 
supply of Egypt and Syria in this period and 
that of Muslim-dominated India (always ex- 
cluding the easterly state of Bengal). Here also 
a more stable exchange rate between silver and 
gold prevailed than was the case in Europe. 
In Muslim India also an abundant and pure 
silver coinage appears around A.D. 1200, fol. 
lowing a period when Indian silver coinage— 
apart from debased billon—does not exist. In 
India also there is an inoreasing scarcity of 
precious metals after the middle of the four- 
teenth century. As is the case with Mamlük 
coinage, fewer silver than gold coins of the 
early fifteenth century appear to have sur- 
vived; and in the Muslim states of India also, 
copper is the principal metal in circulation as 
currency in the fifteenth century, and the 
weight of copper or almost wholly copper coins 
increases through the century. These coinci- 
dences can hardly be fortuitous. A desideratum 
before we can arrive at a firmer theory of the 
movements of specie in the later Middle Ages 
is a study, like that which is here reviewed, of 
the supply of precious metals in Iran under the 
TIlkhàns and their successors. 


SIMON DIGBY 


ErnizaABETH Monroe: Philby of Árabta. 
332 pp., 14 plates, 3 maps. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1973. £4.50. 


Philby thought he deserved a biography. 
He deserved Miss Monroe's, but, as she does 
not pretend that he was always right even 
about the Arabs, he would certamly have 
disapproved of it. She has used not only his 
published books and articles, but those volu- 
minous works for which, not surprisingly, he 
could find no publisher, as well as relevant 
official records, private papers, and personal 
recollections. She has not interposed her own 
interpretations or comments but has written 
& carefully documented, candid and unassum- 
ing chronicle of the life of her engaging but 
exasperating subject, allowing the faots and 
quotations to speak for themselves. Such a 
book about such a man cannot fail to be fasci- 
nating. Those who have read his own auto- 
biographical writings will probably find that 1t 
enhances the impression they already have of 
his personality. Many readers, however, will 
not know much of what is disclosed here about 
certain episodes when he was in government 
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service, about his business undertakings, and 
his private life. (His son’s career is, properly, 
treated only in so far as it impinged on his 
own.) It may surprise those who know only his 
meticulous topographical descriptions to Jearn 
how careless Philby could be with facta of s 
different kind, and how confused, irresponsible 
and inconsistent were many of his pronounce- 
ments about political and even historical 
matters. Within a short period he was de- 
nounced as a Fascist, a Communist, a pacifist, 
an agent of British imperialism, a Zionist, and a 
pan-Arab nationalist. In fact what he was 
writing and saying afforded some plausibility 
to all these allegations. It is evident, and 
ironical, that he had many of the charac- 
teristics of those dedicated imperial officials 
whom he derided and tried so hard to obstruct. 
He had courage, great physical and intellectual 
stamina, and a prodigious capacity for work, 
was passionately eager for success and fame, 
and aspired to omnioompetenoe. He was 
capable of jingoism. Sur Arnold Wilson himself 
might have written, as Philby did in 1943: 
* Homo sapiens britannicus is the greatest of all 
nature’s products so far, and many of us have 
been acutely aware of this fact all along’ 
(p. 233). 

Monroe does not discuss his importance as a 
traveller or cartographer. His books of travel 
are mentioned rather as incidents in his life 
than assessed as contributions to geographical 
knowledge. She acknowledges their value for 
specialista but considers that for ‘ other readers, 
the books are indigestible—too long, too turgid, 
too apt to digress’ (p. 296). This is perhaps 
rather harsh. They are certainly too long. 
Philby did not select significant details, tran- 
scribed too much from his notebooks, and ın- 
cluded in the narrative much that could well 
have been left to his excellent maps. Tedious 
he could be, but in recounting his journeys he 
was not often turgid. His style was too much 
the man, too forthright and vigorous. As for 
digressions there are not many in his best 
books, and they sometimes afford an exhausted 
reader welcome relief from a surfeit of water- 
sheds and counterscarps. Philby was an ex- 
plorer, not an adventurer. He travelled to 
advance scientific knowledge, not to provide 
picturesque anecdotes for a popular publica- 
tion. He naturally encountered some dangerous 
situations, but the risks he took were calou- 
lated, more carefully calculated than those he 
took as a civil servant. When he came to de- 
scribe his travels he was concerned to record all 
new information, however trivial it might seem, 
that oould be of use to geographers, geologista, 
zoologists, and archaeologists, not to present 
himself as a romantic hero. His attitude may 
have made his books less entertaining, but ıt 
also made them more valuable. 
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In such a good book it is worth mentioning 
a few very minor errors. R. E. Cheesman’s 
name is consistently mis-spelt Cheeseman. 
Kitchener was not ' High Commussioner in 
Cairo before the war' (p. 57); there was no 
High Commissioner ın Egypt until after the 
outbreak of war and the proclamation of a 
British protectorate. Kitchener, like Cromer 
and ,Gorst, had been Consul-General. Jabal 
Tuwaiq is west, not east of Riyad (p. 74). 
Wadi el-Birhün runs north-west and south-east, 
not north-east and south-west (p. 120). 
Philby's Muslim name, ‘Abdullah, 1s not a 
patronymic (p. 167). ‘Ad is the name of a 
legendary tribe, not of a king (p. 178). 

The book has been carefully printed, but the 
Conference of Users of the Suez Canal was con- 
vened in 1956, not 1946 (p. 288). 


O. F. BECKINGHAM 


RicHARD N. Frys (ed.): Sasantan re- 
mains from Qasr- Abu Nasr. Seals, 
sealtngs and coins. (Harvard Iranian 
Series, Vol. 1.) xiv, 133 pp., 26 plates. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. £6.25.) 


The excavations undertaken from 1932 to 
1934 by the Metropolitan Museum of Art of 
New York at the site of Qasr-i Abū Nasr, some 
10 km. south-east of Shiraéz, seem to have 
come to a sorry end. It is indeed ' regrettablo 
that plans and many necessary records of the 
field work have been lost’. ‘The present 
publication is a 1esoue operation,’ it is said, 
* and this lack of information is a serious short- 
coming.’ In the event Joseph Upton, one of 
the original excavation team, gives a summary 
description of the site and the artifacts un- 
earthed there, George Miles catalogues the 101 
miscellaneous coins theee included, Prudence 
Harper describes in admirable detail the most 
ample find, of some 32 seals, 15 rings, and 505 
bullae or ‘appended sealings’, and Richard 
Frye in the main disousses the inscriptions on 
these sealings. But although 224 sealings went 
to the Iran Bastan Musemm in Tehran and the 
rest ! are in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
‘few of the olay sealings in the Museum in 
Tehran could be located’ so ‘ over half [1] of 
the material presented 1n this publication was 
not seen by Mrs. Harper or me[Frye] ’. Instead 


1505-224 = 281! Only 280-84 = 196 are 
catalogued on pp. 88-95, in a baffling arrange- 
ment by Museum accession nos., with no key 
from the expedition nos. used exclusively 
elsewhere. 
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* photographs made almost forty years ago’ 
and the ‘remarkable drawings of the seal im- 
preasions made on the site by Charles Wilkin- 
son’ had to be used. In the book these draw- 
ings are reproduced, of 457 different impres- 
sions in all, but only 180 actual photographs of 
impressions, presumably all old (since many 
are of sealings not m New York) and all 
singularly small and illegible. It 1s thus im- 
possible to control the accuracy or more than a 
small fraction of the drawings, even when the 
originals are still available. A few of them are 
certainly inaccurate in detail, e.g. D(rawing) 66 
*nwékbt' for what can be seen m I(mpression) 66 
as -but'. How much more profitable it would 
have been to make new, well-lit photographs at 
least of the impressions in New York, many of 
them available on more than one gealing, and 
to publish them enlarged. 

When Frye says (p. 3) that ‘ from the resulta 
of the excavations one may garner material for 
the reconstruction of the social and economio 
history of a provincial town in Sasanian Iran’ 
he presumably means ‘ glean’, but there is 
scant grain among the chaff. Even the prime 
argument (pp. 1, 24) that Qasr-i Abu Nasr is 
the site of old Shiraz rests on the fact that one 
impression (D 177), of the seal of the syPcy 
mgwh ‘ chief priest of Shiraz ', occurs 26 times. 
But, with no indication whatever of what the 
26 sealings were applied to, this shows no more 
than the obvious fact that Shirüz was nearer 
than the other towns represented by the seals 
of their officials, e.g. the mgwh of &yPky (D 12, 
four times), *'lc'» (D 201), *migw (D 204), and 
gwbl (D 212)—of which Arrajàn and Gor are 
identifiable—not to mention the judge of 
Bishapir (D 194). As to the meaning of mgwh, 
Frye's remark tp. 50) that ‘the problem... 
can now be resolved’ is perhaps a little 
previous. His suggestion that it stands for 
mgw-hiwty) ' chief-priest' is certainly pos- 
sible, but ıt remains a hypothesis by no means 
borne out (as he claims) by the BM seal no. 
119718 (Bivar, Catalogue, 51, AE 4), clearly 
inscribed "tolyhtced’t ZY mgwhwd’t. With the 
second element of both these names compare 
the Av name z'aàaía, quite unrelated to 
hut’y = zwadày. 

Among the ooins published there are two 
‘late Sasanian bronze, exceptional type’ (pp. 
28-32) the inscriptions of whioh are discussed 
at length. On the obverse, flanking the full- 
face, uncrowned, shock-headed portrait, there 
are the words (rt.) d'y and (1t.) GDH 'pzwxt'. 
The reverse shows an animal with a strange 
headgear resembling the winged crown of 
Khusraw II (and the later Arab governors’ 
coins) with a stieamer behind like a weather- 
vane. The inscription, behind the animal, has 
evoked some exotic readings fiom Iranists. 
The late Ernst Herzfeld read Amst bwisp 
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‘enemy of Būšasp (the demon Sloth)’, as if 
*amst were hmystl. Frye offered "p't/'ct/'psi 
+ BYHWNet' = xwast ‘ which would fit the 
three interpretations of the first word’. Gerd 
Gropp, sprinkling all the legends with 1r&fes to 
taste, read abad-e béfaz ‘ flourishing of health ’, 
an utterly impossible interpretation. Pity the 
poor numismatist, still more the layman, 
seeking guidance. As Frye says, ‘ the normal 
assumption would be that Dara is the name of 
a local prince ', with the stock formula xta: rah- 
abzüd ‘of augmented glory’. Equally, one 
would expect a mint mark or some indication 
of provenance on the reverse: there seems no 
reason not to read simply 'p't or 'c't by&p', i.e. 
äbäd ‘floreat’, or more likely Gzad ‘free’, 
Bisap (ur), and attribute the coins to a local 
ruler of that area, perhaps a resistance leader 
against the Arabs. 

Of the actual seals found only two bear 
Sasanian inscriptions. One 18 so intriguing in 
Frye’s reading—métyl gwéüy / w'dlzsty / 
resyns’ / w'd'syyd ' perhaps...formulae of 
magio '——that ıt 1s really frustrating to be 
offered à photograph 13 mm. high, with per- 
haps five letters visible, and reversed impres- 
sions no bigger or better. 

Turning to Frye’s readings of the impres- 
sions and his discussion of the types of seals in- 
volved (pp. 47-65) we meet with much careless- 
ness and confusion. Seldom can a right hand 
have known or cared so little about what the 
left was up to. He cites as an example of an 
office-holder’s personal seal (p. 48) D 103 ‘the 
andarzbad ' counselor of the priests" of a 
district '—viz. ‘ of the town or area of mgun. 
I assume that mgwn is a locality . ..'. Later 
(p. 61, n. 50) we see the legend is [2t whr]mzd 
ZY nish’n ZY mgwny hndlepty * * Dadohrmazd 
son of Narses the counselor of the priests '— 
no mention of a district, the first name (with a 
-razd so doubtful that Frye himself refers to 1t, 
unnumbered, p. 48b, as '-mgn ZY nrax’n’) 
from the ‘ same’ name, 1 e. Dadfarrokh son of 
Dàadohrmazd, with the game office, found in 
the Müádayán i hazar düdestáàn, and tho 
' prieste ' being a translation of mgwny = Book 
Pahl. *mgwgn Pace Frye, the latter words 
cannot be a plural of mgw ‘ magus’ since no 
plural in the inscriptions has a final -y: on the 
other hand, cf. the spellings lwny, 'whony, 
plony, eto. = ron, ststuny = Sad-stün. mg, 
like *mgwg’n in Pahl. Y, 61, 16, surely does 
represent Av. magavan-, Bartholomae’s 
* Bundler, one who belongs to the Zoroastiian 
religious community ’, though in Pahlavi the 
meaning is more likely to have been some body 
of divines, perhaps a ‘ college ' connected with 


* Sic: throughout Frye shows a robust dis- 
regard for the distinction between r and J, 
c and z. 
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& sacred fire; of., in Kardir's inscriptions (reff. 
Gignoux, Glossatre, 28, s.v. mgwny: del. 
'mages"), KBYR 'win W mgwny pthitly 
HTYMWKNt ‘many agreements (relating to) 
fires and *college(s) were sealed’ and KBYR 
twn W mgwny BYN &y ZY yl n ptyhwy 
klty ‘many fires and *oollege(s) were made 
flourishing in the country of Iran '. 

Again (p. 48b) ‘ some seals indicate the place 
of employment of the pnest, as D 62, the seal 
of the priest of the Burz Mithra [stc] fire 
temple '—though bete are then hedged with 
the words ' although some proper names were 
taken directly from the name of a fire temple ’. 
On the next page (49a, n. 12) ' the reat of the 
legend ... may refer to a system of fires under 
the Burzén Mithra fire’. On p. 60 we find 
correctly (transliteration apart, of course) 
D 62 'horbwlemir! Y mgw Y 'twrbwlemir"n 
' Aturburzmihr the priest, son of Aturburz- 
mihr'. Similarly D 2 1s attributed (pp. 48b, 
53a) to ' the priest of the Jydky fire ', or ‘ of the 
fire of the town’ £yd'ky, neither of which can 
twl Kyiky ZY mgw...mean: p. 60, more 
probably, ‘ Aturshiyak, priest’. In D 138 
bwimiry (read -ly), but is taken ‘ to be an ab- 
breviated form of bwat ‘‘ saves, delivers " 
[sic] ', while the name ‘ has parallels: mribwx, 
wyzbwiy, mrinbwuty, and so on’. These names 
appear on BM seals: read wyhbuwt' = wehbüd, 
of. NP behbud ‘welfare’, and mlt’ybwt’ (for 
*"mitybux! Y...) = *mardébüd, no bot. 
* Among the personal names of interest are... 
pr'nb'i (D 138), pr'nzp (D 286)’, both read 
correctly on pp. 62, 64 as plAwbM and pliwz't. 

Regarding official seals, an ‘ enigmatic pas- 
sage ' of the MH D is quoted (p. 51, n. 21) and 
nonsense made of it by omitting the all-impor- 
tant final words and inventing an unnecessary 
homograph of the ideogram HPLWN = kan- 
dan, to wit HPLWN < happer, 4/ prr, mean- 
ing ‘to invalidate’ (what Pahlavi word this 
might conceal is not mooted). The passage is 
fairly clear: ka muhr i mōbadān i Pare kand, 
móbad në pad nüm + mobadih be pad nam i 
driydsan-jadaggdwih zwand ud nibist ud pad 
an čim abar muhr hamgónag kand éstéd ‘ when 
the seal(s) of the móbads of Pars were out, 
the mdbad(s) were called, and wrote, not in the 
name of móbad-hood but in the name of the 
office of '' advocate of the poor ”, and for that 
reason it is so engraved on the seal(s)’. In 
short, we have a olear indication that the 
holder of such a seal as gave D 99, D 194, and 
D 199 (= 207), sthly (eto.) digwPny y'ikgwby 
W d'hwbly * Advocate of the poor and judge of 
Istakhr (eto.) ' was in fact a móbad, a title not 
found among the sealings, i.e. an arbiter of 
higher jurisdiction than a simple dädwar. 

This is no place to elaborate on the list of 
readings, nearly 240 in all, given on pp. 60-5. 
Clearly, any legend which is not completely 
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straightforward cannot be read with certainty 
from the material presented here, though even 
from the drawings it 18 possible to make some 
attempt at better readings, e.g. for the patro- 
nymic in D 54 and 91 '... bann mgb’n’, 
which is obviously d''whrmzd'n. Any real ad- 
vance must come from an examination of the 
originals. 
D. N. MAOKENZIE 


JosEF BAUER: Symbolik des Parsismus. 
Tafelband. (Symbolik der Religionen, 
XvII.) 146 pp. Stuttgart: Anton 
Hiersemann, 1973. DM 84. 


Thus slim volume of photographs is designed 
to accompany the similarly entitled text- 
volume by J. Duchesne-Guillemin, published in 
1961. Most of the material is already well 
known from general works on the art and 
archaeology of Iran; but a few photographs 
(notably four taken recently by Professor 
Eilers ın Kirmàn) have not previously been 
published, and this alone ensures the book a 
welcome. It is unfortunate, however, that the 
compiler does not appear to have first-hand 
knowledge of his subject; and therefore no 
clear plan in the choice of illustrations. The 
theme itself, the ‘ symbolism of Zoroastrian- 
iem ', was somewhat uneasily defined in the 
text-volume (see the review in this journal, 
xxv, 3, 1062, 616-17), and in the present work 
little attempt seems made to keep to it. The 
first picture is of a clay figurine of a type mown 
in south-western Iran millennia before any 
lranians—let alone Zoroastrians—entered the 
land. There are a number of photographs of 
Mithraic sculptures (which are neither Zoroas- 
trian nor Iranian); and the final picture is of a 
modern cemetery at Kirman, which ‘ symbol- 
izes’ nothing about Zoroastrianism, unless it 
is the adaptability of some latter-day“ ad- 
herenta of the faith. (The compiler commenta 
that the text-volume did not deal with 
dakhmas and graves, but fails, evidently, to 
appreciate why.) Through most of the book 
‘ Paraismus ' is used as a synonym for Zoroas- 
trianism, however ill-defined; but suddenly 
towards the end the Parsis themselves appear, 
only to be distinguished from ‘ modern 
Zoroastrians ' (i.e. the Iranis), as if they pro- 
fessed some other religion. This lack of grip 
on the subject appears also in the notes 
beneath the photographs, which often present 
a8 fact what is controversial, or a question of 
opinion only. The matter for these captions has 
evidently been taken from different specialist 
works, and is sometimes contradictory (as 
with the winged-disk symbol, described both 
as the Ahura-MazdA symbol and as the 
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fravahr-symbol). Photographs sometimes ap- 
pear with inadequate indication of origin (e.g., 
No. 93, attributed to M. Molé, but in fact pro- 
cured almost a century earlier by D. Menant) ; 
and the bibliography has curious gaps. There 
are also some odd spellings and translations of 
Zoroastrian technical terms (notably ‘ Toten- 
waschhaus ’, offered as a rendering of atadsiz, 
p. 124). The photographs are, however, of a 
high standard and admirably reproduced; and 
they may well help to foster an interest, even 
if somewhat confused, in the history of the 
Good Religion. 
MARY BOYOE 


Parviz Morewepae (tr): The Meta- 
physica of Avicenna (ibn Sina). (Per- 
sian Heritage Series, No. 13.) xxvii, 
336 pp. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1973. £5. 


This book contains a translation and notes 
with a thorough and detailed commentary of 
the Ilähiyyät, the third section of Ibn Sina’s 
Persian treatise the Dantshndma. This is the 
only Persian member of his trio of philosophio 
compendia, its two Arabic companions being 
al-Shifa’ (taken to include its summary al- 
Najat) and al-Isharat wa 'l-tanbihát. Each of 
these has the traditional tripartite split into 
logio, physica, and metaphysics. The meta- 
physical sections of all three works have already 
been translated; al-Shifa’ into German by 
Max Horton, al-Ishdrat wa ‘l-tanbihdt into 
French by Mme. Goichon and the Dantshnáma 
into French by Achena and Massé and into 
Russian by Bogoutdinow. Morewedge regards 
this Frenoh translation as more literary than 
philosophical; he makee no comment on the 
Russian one. 

The Dànishnáma has, I think, been generally 
regarded, perhaps particularly by those scho- 
lars without Persian, as the least interesting of 
the three—or at least having little to add to the 
account of Ibn Stin&'s philosophical ideas we 
can draw from the other two works. More- 
wedge makes disappointingly few comparisons 
to support the view he expresses in his intro- 
duction that the Danishndma presenta the most 
philosophical qua philosophical version of Ibn 
Sin&'s metaphysics, whereas al-Shifa’ is more 
theologically orientated (and also partially dis- 
owned by Ibn Sind himself in al-Mantiq al- 
mashrigiyyin as a purely popularizing work) and 
al-Isharat wa ’l-tanbihat designed primarily to 
unravel the mysteries of metaphysics for the 
mystic. The part of the book where he does 
discuss this (pp. 229-36) seems to me much the 
best and most interesting. 

He draws attention to certain differences in 
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Ibn Siná's presentation of the concept of the 
Necessary Existent in the three works, as an 
ontological principle, a theological one, and as 
& phenomenological postulate. Morewedge is 
careful to avoid any oversimplification or 
attempt to slot each work into a different doc- 
trinal pigeon-hole. He does draw attention, 
however, to the long treatment of prophecy in 
al-Shifa’, a subject which is given no treatment 
at all in either of the other books, and to the 
odd discrepancy between al-Shifa’ and the 
Danishnama on whether the Necessary Exis- 
tent is a substance. In al-Shifa’ he says it 18 ; 
in our text (ch. xxv) that it 1s not. In onto- 
logical terms the distinction between existence 
and essence which is the corner-stone of Ibn 
SIn&'s attempt at monism would orumble, 
given the philosophical convention that a 
substance is that which has an essence, whereas 
Ibn Sina would have been inviting trouble from 
his ‘ general’ public had he denied Allah sub- 
stantiality in His philosophic guise. The 
phenomenological postulate in al-Ishaidi wa 
L-tanbihat comes from the Necessary Existent 
being looked at the other way on, matead of ag 
the source of being, as the goal of the mystical 
experience. There are plenty of traces of this 
more mystical presentation in the other two 
works although Morewedge does not mako 
much of this. The references to the Necessary 
Existent in passive partierple form, as a final 
causo—an object of love—whose causation is 
akin to that of a woman's beauty stirring a 
man's passion, can be seen 1n one of the final 
chapters of the present work, although ad- 
mittedly it is in the context of Ibn Sina’s cos- 
mological doctrine rather than m any account 
of the mystical states and stations (of which 
there is no mention m this Persian treatise). 
It is not, of course, surprising that Ibn Sina 
should give little attention to this aspect of the 
Necessary Existent in what ıs basically a 
straightforward philosophical textbook, since 
the Scylla of making the Necessary Existent an 
active source of being, with all the attendant 
problems of multiplicity (despite Nasr's brave 
attempt to solve this ın his Introduction to 
Islamic cosmological doctrine), determinism, 
changeability, eto., would have seemed prefer- 
able to the Charybdis of making It a pasmve 
object of love and desire with all the dualist 
question marks on the origin of Its admirers. 
The analysis of the difference between the 
three books on this point is fino as far as 16 goes 
but Morewedge does not attempt any explana- 
tion for the reasons behind the differences. 
This may bo because he does not deal with the 
historical climate in which Ibn Sin& was 
writing, in particular what reaction he was 
likely to expect from his theologian critics ; 
this is, of course, because Morewedge regards 
the DanishnaGma as a more philosophical and 
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less theological work than ai-Shifa. But it 
seems to me that there must be some conolu- 
sions to be drawn from the fact that Ibn Sina 
desided not to include in the Dämshnäma 
what we may feel to have been the concessions 
to the theologians ın al-Shifa’. He may have 
changed his views, of course, but on the basis 
of his other writings it seems more likely that 
ho was an author acutely aware of his audience 
and concerned with ‘ presentation’ above 
almost everything el&e. The conclusions one 
may be able to draw about the differences 
between his various works may be more of a 
reflection on Ibn Sina as a tactician than as a 
philosopher. Morewedge seems to overlook 
this at another point in his book, where he goes 
to great lengths to rebut Nasr’s contention that 
Ibn Sina’s cosmology is in harmony with the 
Qur’anio account of creation. It seems more 
significant to me that Ibn Sin& decided to use 
the language and some of the content of the 
Qur'anio account in his own, than that there 
might be philosophic inconsistencies between 
the two. 

But if some gaps stare through the pages 1t is 
largely because the book, partioularly the 
commentary, is so thorough in other respects. 
I cannot judge the accuracy of the translation 
but it reads fairly literally and the arguments 
Morewedge advances in his introduction in 
favour of & translation with more technical 
philosophical vocabulary seem convincing. 
There is also a very useful glossary of Persian 
philosophical terms. I think the layout adopted 
of text-notes-commentary is probably the best 
one for the work although I can never quite 
fathom how to get the best out of this arrange- 
ment, whether to read the text, notea, and 
commentary all together or, as I did, to leave 
the commentary to the end and read 1t as & 
piece of discursive prose. There is also the 
danger that & lot of the material more appro- 
priate either to the notes or to the commentary 
may get into the less convenient place. 

Although Morewedge 18 very scathing m his 
introduction about the weakness of the ‘ his- 
tory of thought’ approach whereby scholars 
and particularly medievaliste, he implies, un- 
shuffle the packs of their authors and post the 
cards back to their various (usually Hellenistic) 
antecedents, fortunately he does not eschew 
this approach altogether when he comes to the 
commentary. But he is careful to avoid labels, 
particularly the Zoroastrian one which has 
sometimes sprung easily to the hand of recent 
Tranian commentators in this field. 

There is an impressive, if sometimes super- 
erogatory, number of references to more recent 
philosophers; im particular Morewedge sees 
some similarity between Ibn SinÁ's notion of 
the best of all possible worlds and that of 
Leibniz. But at times I feel he is straining 
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rather at the content of the Ddanishndma. 
After reading this metaphysics section I still 
feel that in all ways it is the least interesting 
of the three main works of Ibn Sina. We shall 
have to see what emerges from the parallel 
edition which Morewedge is at present prepar- 
ing of the T'abi iyyat seotion of the DansshnGma. 


VIVIAN BROWN 


SrANLEY E. Kerr: The bons of 
Marash : personal ) with 
American Near East Relef, 1919-1922. 
xxv, 318 pp., 16 plates, 2 maps [on 
endpapers]. Albany: State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 1973. $15. 


On 21 January 1920 the town of Marash in 
north-eastern Cilicia was the scene of a Turkish 
uprising directed against the French garrison 
and the local Armenian population. On 10 
February the French forces evacuated the 
town. The episode was a turning-point 1n the 
history of the post-war settlement. The rising 
demonstrated the strength of Turkish reem- 
tance to Allied pohey and mdicated the size 
of the effort which would be required to over- 
come that resistance and to enforce the peace 
terms which the Allied leaders then contem- 
plated. The French withdrawal seems not to 
have been authorized by higher authority but 
appears to have been the decision of the com- 
mander of the relieving force, Colonel Robert 
Normand. But the withdrawal was the first 
symptom of that weakening French resolve 
which found expression a few months later mn 
the decision to concentrate upon Syria. 
Marash also made it clearer than ever to 
British officials in Istanbul that there was no 
way in which the Allies could, in practice, 1m- 
pose their will. Lloyd George and Venizelos 
chose to ignore the lesson of Marash, but it was 
confirmed by the eventual Greek defeat. 

What people thought happened at Marash 1s 
therefore of great importance; except to the 
thousands of Armenians who met their deaths 
in the district, what actually happened is of 
lesa significance. But it 18 interesting to con- 
trast she statements about the Marash affair 
which are contained in the official correspon- 
dence with this detailed account by Professor 
Kerr, who, as & young man working for 
American Near East Relief, witnessed the 
events which took place more than 50 years 
ago. Kerr has used published and unpublished 
accounts in Turkish, Armenian, French, and 
English. These include his own letters, wiitten 
at the time, and the diaries of his colleagues. It 
is unclear how far he has trusted his own 
memory. The outcome, however, is a careful, 
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detailed, and persuasive account of eventa in 
Marash, whick supplies new insights into the 
composition and leadership of the Nationalist 
forces among other points of more general 
intereat. 

Kerr suggerts that Normand’s decision to 
withdraw was hasty and unnecessary. No 
doubt his sympathy for the Armenians who 
paid for that cecision with their livea has con- 
tributed to this view, but he produces in- 
teresting evidence to support the belief that 
the Turks wer» ready to accept defeat before 
the French ga~e up. It is implied that rf the 
French had stood firm at Marash the subse- 
quent disaster at Urfa might have been avoided 
and the French grip on Cilicia prolonged, ın 
which case tte modern history of Turkey 
might have been very different. It 1s a fascinat- 
ing speculation but, of course, it didn't 
happen. 

M. E. YAPP 


MapHusupaz C. Mont (ed.) : Chakkam- 
muvaeso of Amarakirti, (Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, No. 155.) [viii], lxxi, 
365 pp. Baroda: Oriental Institute, 
1972. Rs. 35. 


The Digamber Jam author Amarakirti, who 
lived at Godhra (Gujarat) under the reign of a 
Calukya king called Kanha in the thirteenth 
century, as he tells us himself in the colophon 
of the present work, 1s a poet one will look for 
in vain in the manuals of Indian literary 
history. Yet the titles of at least 10 works in 
Sanskrit and Apabhraméa stand against his 
name: three caritas, a collection of aphorisms, 
commentaries, end religious compositions of a 
didactic charactar. One of the last-named was 
the Satkarmopadeía which probably served 
him as a basis for his Chakkammuvaeso, which 
he composed in one month in v.s. 1274/ 
A.D. 1218. It deals with the six duties of the 
Jain householder, viz. worship of the statues 
of the Jina (‘d:va’, 1, 8), devotion to one’s 
good preceptor tsuka-guru), study of the holy 
soriptures (samasa-suddha sazjhaya-paydsana), 
etc. Nine of ths 14 sandhis of the poem aro 
devoted to the first duty and take the shape of 
eight edifying stories for each form of worship 
(with water, ricc, a lamp, etc.) along with an 
additional one fcr a ceremony of homage with 
all eight things together. The rest serves as a 
biographical introduction, besides treating the 
remaing duties by baro description alone. 
The author evidently at the time thought them 
less important. “he content of the stories is of 
the conventional type. Each sandhi is divided 
into a number o? kadavakas, which originally 
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were Beta of four lines but, in a late text like 
the present one, occasionally contain a dozen or 
more and are composed in various metres. The 
opening stanza (dhruvd) of each sandh: is con- 
nected with the last stanza (ghaita) of each 
kadavaka by the use of the same metre, thus 
bringing about & kind of formal unity between 
chapter and section. 

The text of the Chakkammuvaeso 18 preceded 
by the editor’s introduotion in 10 sections and 
followed by his notes and corrections (pp. 
241-88) and an index of (selected) words 
(pp. 288-365). Worth mentioning is section v 
containing ‘phonological and grammatical 
notes’. Here one regrets the absence of 
parallels from other Middle Indian dialects, 
just as in the notes (pp. 241 ff.) too few com- 
parisons are made between the motifs of the 
stories + in the Chakkammuvaeso and similar 
ones found elsewhere. As to the latter point 
Professor Modi says (p. lxx) ‘Of course it 
would be a subject by itself to bo studied and 
worked upon’, yet ‘ to be brief and to remain 
germane to the study of this work itself, I 
casually intend to touch slightly on the subject 
of the tradition of these stories’. A full treat- 
ment with regard to the Vijayacandakevaliya- 
cariya—a  Prakrit work by the Svetam- 
bara author Candraprabha Mahattara who 
flourished about 150 years before Amarakirti 
— would have enhanced the value of this text 
edition, all the more because, to judge from 
Modrs brief and superficial remarks,? wo 
apparently have to do with plagiarism here, 
though a source common to both is possible 
too. Modi, however, without stating any 
grounds, has decided in favour of the latter and 
eventually remarks in the same way as before 
(p. Ixxi): ‘ I have not been able to get hold of a 
similar Digambara work, which surely must be 
e y 
As to the establishment of the text, onc may 
sometimes differ from the editor, but we must 
be grateful to him for having rescued from 
oblivion, from destruction by insects, and from 
the influence of climate one more Apasbhramáa 
text, not a great or even an independent work 
of art, but one of interest, if only from tho 
linguistio point of view. 

W. B. BOLLÉE 


! Section vii of the introduction summarizes 
the stories conveniently, but not always very 


carefully : pp. lv and lviii, read ‘ his mother ' 
and 'his daughter' respeotively, instead of 
‘her’; p. liv, read ‘desist from throwing 


herself on the fire-altar’, instead of ‘ desist 
from falling into the fire-altar’; p. Ixi f, 
read ‘ Phalasara ' for ‘ Falasàra; eto. 

2 The reviewer regrets that he did not have a 
copy of the Vijayacandakevaliyacariya, Bhav- 
nagar, 1905, to hand. 
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Miwaksui L. Daran: Conflict ain 
Sanskrit drama. xv, 942 pp. Bombay, 
New Delhi: Somaiya Publications 
Pvt. Ltd., [1973] Rs. 50. 


According to a publisher's note (the book 18 
published for Somaiya Publications by the 
printer) the fact that misprinte have ‘ crept in ' 
to Sanskrit quotations, necessitating a 22 pp 
appendix of corrections, 1s due to the author's 
absence abroad. 

Telekinesis ? Taking into account curious 
readings in the roman text, the more likely 
culprit is a demon afflicted with acute dyslexia. 
Passing from Iphigene (in Touris) via Eert 
Loveborg and the Gublers, we reach unfamiliar 
ground: ‘...in the oharaoters of Old Fiers 
who are left alone in the dark and shuttered 
house, presumably to die, Trofimor the 
daughter of Madam Ranevakaya sees the vision 
of a regenerated Russia '. 

Following this attestation of ' Confliot in 
Western drama ', Mrs. Dalal expounds Sanskrit 
dramaturgy at some length and summarizes 31 
Sanskrit plays. The wholly stultifying effect of 
a dootiinaire faith in the authority of Bharata 
(* Therefore, our scrutiny . .. will reveal! prac- 
tically httle that 18 not stated or implied by 
Bharata ’) has never been more apparent. It 18 
casy to infer that the sandhyanga ‘ Uda- 
harana’ (p. 94) 15 an epic challenge, a heroic 
boast. The author, however, unwittingly im- 
putes to Bharata a curious conflation of the 
two definitions attested elsewhere, viz. ‘ de- 
claring one’s superiority ' and ' solely an exag- 
geration’ Further progress is out of the 
question, and we find the familiar manipulation 
of variant opinions (‘Thus on the whole, 
Udadharana may or may not always involve 
conflict’), to the exclusion of any real appre- 
ciation of the problems of variant reading in 
Sanskrit plays and treatises. 

All this is evidently too much for the afore- 
said demon. The author's summing-up, as 
announced in the preface, reads as follows: 
‘The comparatively minor importance at- 
tached to the element of conflict in relation to 
the delineation of sentament endows Sanskrit 
drama with a certain overall placid liveliness ’. 
If this attractive paradox raises expectations 
of refreshing insights and provocative judge- 
ments, there will be disappointment. The final 
conclusion emerges ready-made from familiar 
sources, and it is only too plain, alas, that the 
reading intended in the preface 1s ‘ placid 
loveliness ' 

J. 0. WRIGHT 


D. J. MarrHEWsS and C. SHACKLE (tr. 
and comp.): An anthology of classtcal 
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Urdu love lyrics. (School of Oriental 
and African Studies. ix, 283 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1972. £6. 


This is the fist anthology of traditional 
Urdu verse to be published with English trans- 
lations and in some ways it 18 an excellent one. 
The title 18 mildly misleading for, as the authors 
explain in their preface, it 1s an anthology of 
the main genres of shorter ooems existing in 
Urdu, viz. the ghazal, the rubd‘s and the qtf‘a * 
it excludes the more extended masnawi, 
marsiya, and gasida. An exemple of the sara 
(prothalamion—poem 15.Q.1) is included and 
many of the poems are not primarily concerned 
either with earthly or with heavenly love: but 
the appelation ‘ love lyrics ' indicates that this 
18 another attempt—in the tradition of the late 
A. J. Arberry and of Ralph Russell—to 
nourish a tasto in contemporary Western 
readers for the poetry of Islemio lands. In the 
original poetic traditions a high value 1s 
placed upon hterary artifice, complicated word- 
games, and the deployment and variation of 
schematized metaphysical concepts. The trans- 
lators prefer to dwell upan conventions of 
love—a theme after all of universal interest— 
richly exotic but showing remarkable parallels 
to those prevalent in Europe ın the medieval 
period. This disingenuous approach is justi- 
fiable if it engenders in some Western readers a 
lasting interest in Eastern literatures. 

The recent loosening of Western attitudes 
towards sex has made the task of such popu- 
larirers easier. Serious students of Indo- 
Muslim culture are usually no longer inhibited 
in the same way as the early twentieth-century 
historian Vincent A. Smith, who—judging the 
Indo-Persian poets thiough  Bloohmann's 
uncompromising translations—could write: 
‘Most of the authors prostitute the word love 
to the service of unholy passion, and Faizi sins 
in that way like the others’ (Akbar the great 
Mogul, second cd., revised, reprinted Delhi, 
1958, 301: this dated work 1s currently being 
reprinted in Pakistan). Better sense now 
seems to prevail. ' While there 18 no denying 
that some ghazals are difinitely homosexual or 
pederastio 1n intent, external evidence, if only 
from what is known of many poets’ lives, makes 
it impossible to be sure that this 18 the case in 
more than a very small minority of poems’ 
(p. 9). 

As sympathetic expouncers of nn Orrental 
poetie tradition the anthologiste deserve com- 
mendation. They refute those English Orion- 
talists—firmly established in Middle Eastern 
depaitments since tho days of E. G. Browne— 
who are under the impression that Indo- 
Muslim culture 18 a rather nasty debasement 
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from more exalted (ie. Middle Eastern) 
models. ‘With the possible exception of 
Qaanı . . . no poet born in Persia has since 
succeeded in rivalling the poetic achievements 
of the masters of the Urdu ghazal from the 
early eighteenth century to the present day ’ 
(p. 3). 

The selection of ghazals and other pieces is 
attractive, striking a happy balance between 
accepted favourites of the modern Urdu- 
speaking world and less familiar -pieces whioh 
are likely to appeal to the more vagrant taste 
of Western readers. Thus a fair number of the 
class-room pieces of Mir, Ghalib, Mu’min, and 
Iqbal are contrasted with less familiar items, 
among which musalsal or thematio ghazals are 
strongly represented. Of three of these by 
Inshā (c. 1756-1818), the first addresses 22 
couplets of fantastic oaths and adjurations to 
the beloved, the next 18 apparently addressed 
to a dark-skinned Hindu boy ascetic, and the 
last is exclusively concerned with a lady’s 
bodice. It is perhaps a pity that no pretext 
was found to include something by Nazir 
Akbar&badi. The older poete of the Deccan are 
adequately represented by selections from 
Sultán Muhammad-quli Qutb Shah, Wall, and 
(surprisingly and commendably) by three fine, 
heavily mystical ghazals of Siraj Aurangab&di. 
Of the Lucknow school such presently un- 
fashionable poets as Nüsikh and Atish are m- 
cluded, while three admirable ghazals do justice 
to the late nineteenth-century poet Dagh, 
whose lack of political concern (in an age of 
rising political consciousness and public pru- 
dery) is probably partly responsible for his 
current neglect. 

In the introduction there is a brief but 
adequate survey of the historical development 
of the Urdu ghazal followed by an account of 
poetic imagery and rhetorical figures. The 
texts of the poems are published with facing 
translations and copious notes, which have in 
many cases aided the reviewer’s comprehension 
of the more difficult lines ; the remainder of the 
volume consists of brief lives of the poete, 
appendixes on ‘ prosody and metre’ and on 
‘the linguistic features of Dakhini and old 
Urdu’, and a vocabulary ‘ intended to cover 
all the words in the poems of this book, except 
for those words commonly met with in modern 
Urdu speech ’. 

For many years to come this is likely to be 
the best anthology of Urdu verse available to 
English or anglophone students; we must 
therefore lament that the anthologista did not 
strive harder and longer to make it better. The 
aids to the student are full of pitfalls out of 
Which it takes time even for the experienced 
reader of Urdu to escape. It is for example 
useful to have the metre of each poem identi- 
fied by name and a metrical pattern provided 
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at the foot of the page; but in one case (160.2 — 
metre Hindi) the metrical pattern provided is 
one foot short, while in another (1.2), doubtless 
through some error of transoription, the metre 
is wrongly identified and an aberrant pattern 
reproduced (1t is not muiagürib, but the same 
variety of hazaj as used in 7.R.2 and 17.2). 

In the text of the poems occasional attempts 
have been made at vocalizations and to indicate 
the presence of the Persian genitival s7Gfat. 
For the student or anglophone reader the latter 
indication is particularly welcome: otherwise, 
until the entire line or couplet has been read 
and its sense grasped, uncertainty remains as 
to where the 1zafat is required. The antholo- 
gists here sometimes indicate the presence of an 
izüfat and sometimes not, e.g. in the bait 

majlis-+ cashm-i mast-1 eügt men 

dawr-3 j4m-4 sharab dekhá hūn (Siri), 3.1) 
the i2dfat is mdicated after caghm and daur but 
not after majlis, mast, and jam. Elsewhere, as 
in 15.R.1, end of second line, the wifat B 
wrongly inserted, evidently one of the fairly 
numerous misprints in the Urdu text. The 
vocalizations are sporadic and unhelpful. In 
the line 

morchal do hon humad ki aur mughrag nalki 

(Inghá, 11.4) 
huma bears a zamma though it could hardly be 
vocalized 1n any other way, while the student 
must turn to the vocabulary to learn the vowels 
of the uncommon word mughrag (‘ drowned ’ 
80. with jewels or precious metal, hence ‘ be- 
jewelled ’, ‘ glittering’, ‘ gilded’. Hn passant 
we may note that the translation of this line 
‘ two fans of peacock feathers and the gilded 
carriage of the phoenix’ is wrong; it 1s the 
morchal, * whisk of peacock feathers ' which is 
to be of the feathers of the phoenix). Vocaliza- 
tions given in the text are not always co- 
ordmated with those given in the vocabulary. 
At the start of the book in 1.2 the student will 
find bee, but jhamka:ià in the vocabulary. 
In the selections of the first poet, he may learn 
that the forms in which personal names appear 
in the translations do not necessarily ieflect 
the pronunciation of the originals. Thus 
Sultan Muhammad-quli Qutb Shah’s sweet- 
heart ın 1.4 must have been called by him 
Pryari, not Pyürl. Before this the student will 
have been puzzled by ‘O Qutb-e-Mani—for 
Qutb is your title...’ without a footnote to 
guide him. (This representa qujb-i ma'ni. 
‘Mani’ misleads as regards the scansion and 
leaves the reader wondering whether there 
was perhaps a poet of the fakhallus of Ma‘ani 
known to the anthologists.) Faced by such a 
lack of care and loving-kindness, the student 
may well feel that the learning of Urdu is being 
made unnecessarily difficult. 

The anthologists have bravely included 
many pieces, elucidation and translation of 
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which are more than ordinarily diffioult. 
Often their translations have aided this 
reviewer's comprehension of difficult lines, and 
elsewhere ohecking has substantiated the 
correctness of translations about which he 
initially felt doubt. It is also oxceedingly 
difficult to translate Urdu verse in a manner 
which combines elegance with fidelity to the 
originals. Yet, when allowances have been 
made, there still seem to be many places where 
the translations are notably lacking in both 
these qualities. Sometimes the fault is of too 
loose paraphrasing, e.g. in 16.3.1, where koi 
hamen satae kyon is translated ‘ Why should 
anyone make us weep?’ instead of ‘ Why 
should anyone torment us?’; or in 17.2.4, 
where jün-büz is translated ‘ self-saorifioing ' 
not ‘ staking his life’. A partioular source of 
weakness appears to be a lack of familiarity 
with concepts of Islamic belief which Urdu 
poets manipulate in their verse. We may con- 
sider the translators’ treatment of the word 
milat on two occasions. (In the vocabulary the 
student will learn that millat means ' Muslim 
community’ tout court.) The anthologista 
translate the line in Ingha's adjuratory ghazal 
(11.2.7) 

milat men 318 ki hat tu usi kt qasam tujhe 
‘I swear by all that Islam holds’; it is in 
reality an ‘oath for you by him in whose 
millat you are’, i e. the Prophet, Mukammad-i 
‘Arabi in the bait above. (Later in the same 
ghazal, incidentally, the translators confuse 
‘Aziz-i Misr, Potiphar of the Bibhosal story, 
with Joseph.) They drive on to the shoals 
again in the celebrated couplet of Ghalib where 
millat again appears— 

ham mwwahhid hain hamard kesh hat tark-i 

rusum 

millaten gab mit-gayin ajza’-+ imán ho-gayin 
is translated here ‘ I am a believer in one God. 
It ıs my way to abandon rites. When religions 
have become obliterated, they will become [sio] 
parte of the faith’. The translators annotate 
' The sentiment that one can only become a 
true Muslim by giving up the outward trap- 
pings of religion is typical of Ghahb. The 
seoond migra‘ is a paradox, for what is obli- 
terated cannot become anything’. They here 
appear to be unaware of the use of the term 
muwahhid for a man who, though believing in 
one God, does not adhere to a millat guided by 
one of His Messengers (of. ‘Abd al-Haqq 
Dehlavi, AkAbdr al-akhyar, Dehli, 1309/1891—2, 
291; the author of this work as a little boy 
asks if the Hindi poet Kabir was a Musalmün 
or a KAfir, and 18 told that he was a muwahhid). 
The muwaAAiad, 1f he has no further 1dentiflca- 
tion, is at a lower level than members of the 
millat of Muhammad or of ‘Is& or of Ibrahim 
(i.e. Muslims, Christiana, and Jews). The 
paradox, on which the anthologista comment, 
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is elegant and nominal; after the divinely 
guided communities (msHat) have been des- 
troyed (écrasé) individual believers survive as 
‘particles of faith’ (fman here is rather 
' belief’ than ‘the faith’). Ghalib’s couplet 
therefore is not a cheerily antinomian denun- 
ciation of ‘outward trappings of religion’, 
urging his companions to become ‘truo 
Muslims’ by neglecting their devotions: but 
rather, in a ghazal reourrently concerned with 
the passing away of worldly beauty and the 
decay of glory, this is & comment on the 
possibilities of the survival of Muslim belief and 
of the Muelim community ın the harsh environ- 
ment of the middle of the nmeteenth century. 

Another tendency of the translators refleote 
the current conditions of British Orientalism, 
with occasional study-leaves spent among 
subjects of research rather than long employ- 
ment in the midst of them. There are persistent 
minor misunderstandings concerning the phys- 
cal environment of Indian Muslim life. Fauna 
are very loosely identified. The cakor is a bird 
of the Indian post-Sanskritio poetic tradition 
and is nowadays identified as the Indian 
red-legged partridge;  kabk, in the Persian- 
derived vocabulary, 1s equally a partridge: 
both are here translated as ‘ quail’ (which 18 
bater in Hindustani; and must have been 
eaten, if not trapped or shot by most Urdu 
poets). That ‘old shekarry’ and Urdu and 
Persian grammarian, Lieutenant-Colonel Doug- 
las Craven Phillott must surely be turning in 
his grave | 

The translators also occasionally show a 
rather surprising lack of historical perspective 
in their interpretations. Thus tag is used to 
mean ‘a shelf’ in modern Urdu, and when it 
occurs in a misrd’ of the ghazal of Ghalib to 
which we have so often referred (15.1.2) 
wt E alo m MS 3 Un wl od 
the translation runs ' But now they have be- 
come decorations on the shelf of oblivion’. 
A modern Pakistani of moderate education 
might indeed suppose that Ghalib was thinking 
of portable paintings placed ‘ on the shelf’ (at 
the bottom of a niche or reoees in the wall, 
faq); but the blind arch of such a {aq is a space 
traditionally used for mural decorations in tho 
eastern Muslim world (for oi-paintings from 
Iran, done in Ghalib’s own lifetime, designed to 
fit into such arches, see S. J. Falk, Qajar 
paintings, London, 1972, passim). The ‘ arch 
of oblivion’ is a powerful abstraction from a 
vision of ruined edifices so decorated, memori- 
als of departed greatness, for Ghalib is echoing 
the ltnee of the seventeenth-century Persian 
poet Abū Talib Kalim 


at dus S IS y 28 I 
P pee L A!abL CÓ s Pul 
Elsewhere this lack of historical perspective 
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leads the editors to an unnecessary emenda- 
tion, vix. jalkar |‘ having been set alight’) for 
caikar (‘having set out’) in a bait by Wall 
(2.2.7) 

coe US Se je do oe Ro uz 
L- JN uy due oe 2 obs 

‘ Bet on fire with love for you my heart has 

taken on & yogi's guise. Clasp it just once, 

beloved, to your breast '. 

Writing around a.D. 1700, Walt was certainly 
familar with the numerous medieval Indian 
romances, of which Malik Muhammad Jayasl's 
Padmavats is perhaps the best-known example, 
in which the prince, donning the apparel and 
paraphernalia of a yogi, sets out to win his 
distant beloved. While jalkar makes sense, 
there was hardly any need to amend the 
published text. 

The anthologists sometimes show an insenai- 
tivity to the resonances of the English language 
and to its historical tradition which gives an 
unexpectedly Indo-Anglian flavour to their 
translations and on a few occasions reduces 
them to a strange level of pedantic inaccuracy. 
Thus at the opening of that famous ghazal of 
Gh&lib which has been alluded to above 

sab kahdn kuch lála o gul men numayan ho- 

gayin 
of which the opening words may be translated 
literally ‘ Where are they all ? Some have...’, 
anxiety to avoid a rhetorical question leads 
them to write ‘ Not all, only some of them have 
become manifest in the tulip and the rose’. 
But where are the snows of yesteryear ? Where 
have all the flowers gone ? However, the blimi- 
shes of this volume, like the speckles on the 
tulips of Eastern poets, do not wholly destroy 
ita attractiveness and utility. 
SIMON DIGBY 


KAMIL ZvELEBIL: The smile of Muru- 
gan: on Tamil literature of South 
India. xvi, 978 pp. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1973. Guilders 112. 


This book begins appropriately with a 
Tiruppukal (5.71) dedicatang ıt to Lord 
Murukag, the youthful god of victorious war, 
and has as an epilogue the well-known linee 
from T'irumurukarruppatai (268—709) which are 
translated, ‘O lion among poets..., O 
Muruka,.... I came to you seeking your feet’. 
Though the author modestly admits that 1t is a 
fragmentary collection of essays on Tamil 
literature, this book is an excellent introduction 
not only for the general reader who wishes to 
know about Tamil literature but also for the 
student of Tamil who intends to make a 
serious study of it. Professor Zvelebil has made 
an attempt to survey oritically some of the 
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works of Tamil literature, both poetry and prose, 
from the beginnings down to the present day. 
He is, however, pessimistic about the existence 
of anyone capable of bringing out today ‘a 
sufficiently formalized, detailed and exhaustive 
synthesis of Tamil literature ’ (p. xi). 

After the introductory chapter, the author 
includes an essay on the distinotive features of 
Tamu literature, in which he makes specific 
mention of two unique features, namely that it 
is the only Indian literature to spring up 
entirely independently of Aryan and especially 
Sanskrit influenoe, and ıt 18 the only Indian 
hterature whioh is both classical and modern. 
He also touches on several other significant 
features of it m this chapter, which is an at- 
tempt to arouse interest and promote discus- 
sion. It is true, as he says, that a great novel 
and a great drama have yet to appear in Tanul 
literature. 

From a collection of essays that range so 
widely and that are, in general of so high a 
quality, ıt is difficult to pick out chapters for 
special praise. But a notice of this book would 
be incomplete without mentioning the scho- 
larly essays such as ‘ Arunakin, the great 
magician’ (oh. xv, pp. 237-46), * The lay of 
the anklet ' (ch. ii, pp. 172-84), and ‘ The prose 
of the commentators’ (ch. xvi, pp. 247-63). 
Particularly interesting is ‘Saiva bhakti— 
two approaches’ (ch. xii, pp. 185-206). In 
this chapter Saiva bhakti is discussed with the 
emphasis on religious background which is also 
in this reviewer's view essential to a complete 
understanding of the subject. 

The third and fourth chapters are very well 
arranged ond discuss the problem of dating and 
the texts of the Cankam legend respectively. 
In the former the author discusses the different 
stages 1n the life of a text and then goes on to 
the problem of the external and the internal 
evidence for the dating of the early "Tamil 
literature. In the latter, a short survey of the 
Étfuttokas (excluding Paripatal and Kalittókai) 
and the Pattuppdtju (excluding Tirumuru- 
kürruppalai) is given in chronological order. 
This order, however, is open to queetion as the 
arrangement is not well corroborated by 
sufficient evidence. These anthologies and 
poems are defined as classical and the author 
regards them as belonging to approximately 
the fifth to seventh centuries A.D. The works 
mentioned above in parentheses, the author 
considers as later works, as do some of the 
earlier critics. 

The most controversial chapters are those 
entitled ' Prose of today ' (ch. x1x, pp. 288-312) 
and ‘The new poetry’ (ch. xx, pp. 313-30) 
wherein the author analyses the development 
of modern Tamil prose and poetry. He gives a 
list of names which he says are ' truly represen- 
tative of good solid, serious, even exceptional 
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modern Tamil writing’ and another list of 
important figures in the pulukkavitai move- 
ment which the author considers to be the 
greatest achievement of modern Tamil poetry. 
It is questionable, however, just how represen- 
tative these works are of the highest quality of 
modern Tamil writing. 

Factual errors are very few, but at one point 
we are told that Cuntarar, not Campantar, 
speaks of the Jains and the Buddhists with 
contempt and ridicule. In addition, the anthor 
speaks of Cuntarar as responsible for the 
annihilation of 8,000 Jains in Maturai; he 
means Campantar (p. 196). The author is 
wrong when he says that Maraimalai Atikal 
was the founder of the Tirunelveli Saiva 
Siddhanta Works Publishing Society (see foot- 
note, p. 285). The real founder was V. Tiru- 
varahkam Pillai, & student and subsequently 
the son-in-law of Maraimalai Atika] (see Marai 
Tirun&vukkaraou, Maraimalatyatikal varaláru, 
853). 

The translations, some of which are the 
author's own, are very well done. This book 18 
the beet treatment of classical and modern 
Tamil poetry and prose written in English 
against a historical and sociological back- 
ground. The number of charts and illustrations 
contribute much to the clarity of presentation, 
especially ın oh. vi, ‘ The theory of “‘ interior 
landscape "' (pp. 85-110). There are a few 
useful illustrations as well as a selected and 
critically annotated bibliography and a de- 
tailed index. 

It is regrettable that the book is so expensive. 

The Tamil people are greatly indebted to the 
author for this valuable contribution to the 
study of Tamil literature. 

A. KANDIAH 


HasmMuKH DHIRAJLAL SANKALIA and 
others: Chalcoltthic Navdatol: the 
excavations at Navdatols, 1957-59. By 
Hasmukh Dhatajlal Sankalia, Shanta- 
ram Bhalchandra Deo,  Zainuddan 
Dawood Ansari. (Deccan College 
Research Institute and M.S. Univer- 
sity Publication No. 2) xxvi, 460 pp., 
36 plates. Poona: Deccan College 
Postgraduate and Research Institute ; 
Baroda: Maharaja Sayajirao Univer- 
sity, 1971. Rs. 1065. 


Professor Sankalia’s enthusiasm and drive 
fo. undertaking, completing, and reporting on 
his field research is unmatched in India, and by 
his efforts he has made Poona the leading centre 
of prehistoric research in the whole sub- 
continent. 
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This second joint publication of the Deccan 
College Research Instatute, Poona, and the 
M.S. University of Baroda, continues! the 
report on the excavation of an important late 
prehistoric site in the Narmada Valley, west- 
central India. 

Organization of the book follows the conven- 
tional pattern for site reports: an introduction 
to local geological and geographical features, a 
atatement of the aims of the research, followed 
by detailed description of the stratigraphy, 
chronology, structures, pottery, and other artı- 
facts, divided according to the nature of the 
raw materials. The last chapter presents a 
final synthesis of the resulte, and there are 
appendixes on the physical analysis of the 
pottery, the distribution of flaked stone blades, 
animal bonea, plant remains, and metallurgical 
analyses (which, incidentally, show that the 
‘ copper ’ was a low, 3%, tin bronze). 

Navdatoli (Boatmen’s Village) lies on the 
south bank of the Narmada, opposite Mahesh- 
war, and a long continuity of occupation at the 
two sites reflecta their position at a convenient 
river crossing where the Narmada broadens into 
a mature valley suitable for agricultural exploi- 
tation. The site covers an area over 200 yards 
square, which has been eroded into four irregu- 
lar mounds rising 20-30 feet above tke 
surrounding plain. In the 1958 publication 
Sankalia and his colleagues reported on the re- 
sults from five rather small trenches situated 
on Mounds 1, 2, and 3, where evidence was 
found for a chalcolithio village, then dated to 
between 1500 and 1000 B.C., as well as fragmen- 
tary remains of early Buddhist struotures. 
Foundations of both circular and rectangular 
structures were found, together with fragments 
of copper or bronze tools, stone, faience, and 
steatite beads, a chert blade assemblage, & 
rich painted pottery tradition, and well- 
preeerved remains of wheat, gram, peas, lentils, 
and rice. Much of that report, however, was 
devoted to the stone age sequence from the 
river gravels, and to the early historio occupa- 
tion at Maheshwar, lasting from about 300 ».c. 
to 509 a.p. Sankalia ended with a plea for 
horizontal excavation of the chaloolithio levels 
at Navdatoli (buried at Maheshwar by some 
50 feet of later ocoupation) so that a better 
understanding could be gained of the way of 
life and origin of this distinctive culture. 

To this end over 300 square yards were 
excavated on Mound 4 between 1957 and 1959, 
and the structures and artifacts found there 
form the subject of this second report. The 
results do not satisfactorily resolve these prob- 
lems, as Sankalia admits, although they appear 


1H. D. Sankalia, B. Subbarao, and 8. B. Deo, 
Excavations at Maheshwar and Navrdatoli, 
Poona and Baroda, 1958. 
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to conform with. and considerably augment, 
what was already known. Shortcomings in the 
analysis and presentation of the data, more- 
over, restrict the value of the new finds and 
make it difficult to compare these with the 
sequence presensed in the earlier volume. 
Approximately 18 feet of occupation debris was 
found in Mound 1 in which 10 separate layers 
were regularly eacountered; the lowest one 
being the black scul, or regur, on which the pre- 
historic settlers frst built their houses. Sub- 
sequent layers of compact earth were com- 
monly capped by plastered lime floors retaining 
the postholes anc footings of huts which had 
been regularly burnt. The resulting consistent 
stratigraphy enabled the excavators to corre- 
late occupational phases across much of the 
excavated area, und the presentation of this 
forms the most p-easing part of the report. 

Four such phases were recognized and in the 
light of six new C-14 determinations Sankalia 
places the Navdatoli chaloolithic occupation 
between 1500 and 1200 B.o., or 100 years earlier 
if the 5,730 C-14 Ealf-life is used. Despite some 
anomalies, and tle present reviewer’s diffioul- 
ties in reoonoiling the two dates listed in 1958 
with those published here on p. 40, these 
bracketing dates aeem reasonable. 

À more serious problem arises from the 
separate treatmert of stratigraphy and struc- 
tures in oh. ii and iv. It is very difficult to re- 
late the one to ths other and the lack of ade- 
quate cross-referencing to earlier figures and 
discussion, as well as to the first report, means 
that only the most determined reader will 
struggle through enough scattered fold-outs 
and plans to be thoroughly satisfied with 
Sankalia’s arguments. 

Pottery provides the most common category 
of evidence at Navdatoli and form, fabrio, 
finish, and decoration are described in detail. 
Hour main fabrice are recognized, subdivided 
into 14 wares wi-h increasingly cumbersome 
names from the wall-known Malwa and Jorwe 
wares to a ‘red-slipped, burnished metallic 
ware’, and a ‘ware with stony cores and 
painted external sarface’. But in many cases, 
the criteria for dircriminating between closely 
similar wares are rever made clear, and all the 
four main fabric types, for instance, are 
desoribed in terms of surface colour and finish. 
The size of the pottery sample analysed is never 
stated, and the prcportions of wares and fabrics 
in different areas of the site, and in the dif- 
ferent phases of occupation, is not made clear. 
The excavators merely report that a certain 
ware ‘ survives in Phase I and is replaced in 
Phase IIT’ (p. 80). or that ‘ Jorwe ware makes 
its full weight felt on the life of the settlement 
[sic] in Phase II and continues to flourish side 
by side with the Malwa ware ' (p. 88). Methods 
of analysis as well as the presentation of 
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ceramio data, long-since developed in America 
and in Europe, have yet to reach India, and the 
information presented here does little to ad- 
vance our knowledge of ceramio sequences in 
India. 

And it is in the evaluation of pottery that 
Bankalia indulges his concern with Western 
influences on Indian oulture. Unable to find 
any indisputable import, Western Asa is 
scoured for ceramic forms and designs, terra- 
cottas with stumpy heads and prominent 
breasts, goblets and spouted bowls, which may 
provide a hint of an external origin for 
Navdatoli’s prehistorio inhabitants. It is a 
pity that with so much solid evidence to work 
with, such space is devoted to unprofitable 
speculation. 

We must, none the less, be grateful to San- 
kalia and his colleagues for his determination 
to publish such rich descriptive data, even 
when the standard of analysis and presentation 
of the data sometimes does less than justice to 
an important and well-conducted excavation. 


IAN GLOVER 


SHANTARAM BHALOHANDRA Dro and 
JAGAT Pati Josur: Paun excavation 
(1969-70). [xi], 119, 3i pp., 71 plates, 
9l figs. Nagpur: Nagpur University, 
1972. 


All too often, alas, an excavation report 
requires no more than a brief notice; however, 
in view of the dramatio and important nature of 
the discoveriee made at Pauni, a lengthier 
treatment in this case is, in the reviewer's 
opinion, justified. 

The site of Pauni about 50 miles south-east 
of Nagpur and ita fort of the Maratha period 
were first noticed in 1897 by Cousens, but it 
was not until 1938 when the potential mpo. - 
tance of the nearby mounds had been recog- 
nized that the site was declared a protected 
area by the Archaeological Survey. In 1968, 
surface finds, some of considerable size, excited 
attention and interest, and 1n the following year 
an excavation was undertaken jointly by the 
University of Nagpur and the Excavation 
Branch of the ASI, which continued over two 
seasons. 

Three mounds were selected for excavation : 
the Jagannitha, Chandakapur, and Hardolala 
Tekdis. The first mound, so called because 
of the modern temple which caps it, was sub- 
jeoted to an extensive excavation and proved 
to be the most important and rewarding of the 
three. Seven strata were revealed, the earliest 
datable to the fourth/third centuries B.o. on 
the evidence of NBP sherds and punch-marked 
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coins. The remaining levels could be dated to 
the Sunga period on account of sculptural and 
epigraphical evidence and the presence of 
typical wares, notably Black and Red; and to 
the Satavahana period which revealed Red 
Painted Ware and ooins of that dynasty aa well 
as those of the Ksatrapas. The lowest level 
showed the presence of a stüpa built of large 
burnt bricks, subsequently enlarged twice. 
There was no positive evidence of a ciroum- 
ambulatory path before the first enlargement, 
which, together with the second enlargement, 
took place during the Sunga period. From 
fragments discovered 1t could be deduced that 
there had been an inner and an outer railing, 
some of whose octagonal pillars bore carvings 
in the style of the Sunga period with strong 
affinities with that of Bhàrhut. There were 
originally four toranas, at the cardinal points, 
and a fragment of a stone stambha. Some 
restoration was undertaken during the SÁta- 
vàhana period but the complex was entirely 
abandoned by about the third century a.D. 

Excavations at the Chandakapur Tekdi 
revealed another large stipa, the diameter of 
which was 41-6 metres (cf. S&nol Stipa I, with 
a diameter of approx. 36 metres). The teoh- 
nique of construotion of this stüpa was quite 
different from that of the Jagannatha Tekdi 
example, where the ‘ box’ technique was used. 
Here, a system of layers was employed, with an 
outer facing of fired bricks, and tiers of olay 
and burnt bricks in the interior. A reliquary 
was discovered deep inmde the structure, con- 
misting of a painted bowl, of the type found at 
Rangmahal during the Kus&na period, con- 
teining pieces of human bone. Other evidence 
for dating purposes came from pottery sherds 
and coins which showed that the site was in 
use from c. the first century B.O. until the second 
century A.D. 

The third mound, the Hardolál& Tekdi, 
proved to be little more than an accumulation 
of debris. There was no definite evidence of any 
structural remains and only a few traces of 
pottery. 

The report deals with each mound separately 
and contains a complete documentation on the 
coins, inscriptions, sculptures, pottery, and 
miscellaneous remains from each site. There 
are abundant and good quality plans, sections, 
and line and facsimile drawings. 

The importance and significance of Pauni has 
been fully appreciated by the authors: it is 
almost certainly the ‘ missing link’ between 
North and South India, situated on a trade 
route which ran south-east, branching off the 
main east-west route from Pütaliputra to the 
west coast, perhaps near Sanci, down to the 
Amaravati region. To judge from the early 
date of the first stüpa foundations, it is certain 
that Buddhism was established in the area as 
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early as the Mauryan pericd and may well have 
been the channel through which the transmis- 
sion of that religion together with its artistic 
and architectural traditions to the south was 
effected. It has long been recognized that the 
Sancl/Bharhut tradition had a direct influence 
on that of Amaravati. 

The material of the report has been presented 
methodically and lucidly, although there are 
the usual reservations on the grammatical and 
stylistic side. The plates are far from top 
quality but at least good enough to work from. 

Finally, I must mention that, after hearing 
Professor Deo’s excellent account of his dis- 
coveries at a public lecture in London some two 
years ago and having had my appetite con- 
siderably whetted for further information, 1t is 
indeed gratifying to see the present report 
published within go relatively short a period 
of time. 

J. M. STRUB 


Murray J. Lear: Information and be- 
havior in a Sikh village : social organt- 
zation reconsidered. xi, 296 pp., 4 
plates. Berkeley, etc.: University of 
California Press, [01972]. $10. (English 
agents: IBEG Ltd. £4.50.) 


A statement on the dust-oover of this volume 
claims that it represents ‘ the first study of a 
Sikh community in Central Punjab to appear 
in the modern anthropological literature’. 
Compared to other Indian religions and ethnic 
groups, the Sikhs have indeed received rela- 
tively little attention on the part of anthropo- 
logists, and a comprehensive study of the 
specific features which distinguish Sikh ideo- 
logy and social behaviour from those of other 
Indian communities would provide a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of Indian societies. 
The author of the present book may well have 
envisaged just such a study, but in the deve- 
lopment of his arguments he branched out in 
different directions and attempted to combine 
a theoretical analysis of information and com- 
munication systems with the presentation of 
the data derived from a more or less traditional 
village study. This somewhat forced marriage 
of two different approaches is explained by the 
&uthor's remark that his basic method for 
delineating systems of concepts together with 
the analysis of rituals was developed before he 
undertook his field research in India. Through- 
out the book one has the impression that many 
of the field data are fitted into a preconceived 
framework rather than serving as a basis for 
the understanding of Sikh society. There is 
altogether a curious impersonality in the 
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author’s approach to the people he was study- 
ing with the result that they rarely come to life 
and remain figures on a theoretical chess-board. 

Within these limitations the book contains a 
good deal of interesting information and some 
flashes of insight which make one wish the 
author had given more space to the description 
and analysis of social relations. There are 
detailed and well-organized chapters on the 
division of labour and the economy, and these 
are supported by useful statistics, showing the 
correlations between such factors as household 
resources and rights in land. A section on 
the various castes occurring in the village 
studied follows the traditional pattern. Most of 
them are described as Sikhs, but ıt is not made 
clear whether the status and role of such castes 
as the Harjan Camar, who are said to be 
* Sikh by religion ’, differ in any way from those 
of Camár leather-workers in a Hindu com- 
munity. 

The three chapters in which the author 
applies his theoretical premises most directly 
to the analysis of his field material, are devoted 
to the description of ‘ religion ’, ‘ kinship ’, and 
‘parties’ as ‘ conscious sociological models ’. 
The elementa of these models are primarily 
conceptual, and Leaf argues that such models 
‘are orderly in and of themselves—and not 
because they are conceptions ‘‘ of "" something 
substantive that is 1teelf important’. To con- 
vey the central concept of the Sikh religion, 
the author gives in several pages a summary of 
its well-known history before demonstrating 1t& 
meaning to preeent-day Sikh villagers by 
reference to his field data, and he finally comes 
to the somewhat surprising conclusion that 
' the religious model is too highly organized for 
the descriptions of people, its putative 
referents, to have significant directive effeot on 
behavior...’ (p. 166). The chapter entitled 
‘Parties as a conscious sociological model ’ 
deals not only with village politics but also 
with the conflict of national Sikh leaders. It 
represents a valuable addition to the growing 
literature on Indian factions, and contains such 
useful information as statistical tables showing 
the respective landholdings of the two main 
political factions existing in the village. 

The book closes with two theoretical chapters 
entitled ‘The analysis of behavior’ and 
‘Social organization ', of which the former is 
by far the more substantial. In this the author 
pomts out that predictions based on the 
analysis of information systems can be of 
practical use ın the planning of development 
policies, and he concludes by a general discus- 
sion of the theories regarding ‘ underdevelop- 
ment’ and prospects of ‘development’ with 
reference to the recent situation in India. 


O. VON FURER-HAIMENDORF 
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Joun GoxBoJAB HawaIN: Koke sudur 
(The blue chronicle): a study of the 
first Mongolian historical novel by 
Injannast. (Asiatische Forschungen, 
Bd. 38.) xi, 188 pp Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1973. DM 58. 


The name of the Inner Mongolan poet, 
novelist, and historian Injannasi has been 
known to foreign soholars of Mongolian litora- 
ture for only some 40 years, though he himself 
lived from 1837 to 1892. It seems as if Louis 
Ligeti was the first western European to draw 
formal attention to Injannasi's historical novel 
Koke sudur in 1033, though Owen Lattimoie 
was evidently acquainted with it at the same 
time, and quoted from it in his book The 
Mongols of Manchuria in 1934. At that time 
European Mongoliste were few and far between, 
and it says much for the perspicacity of 
Walther Heismg that he not only secured a 
printed edition during the war years, but as 
early as 1942 had discovered and photographed 
& manuscript (the Tumed manuscript) which 
is different from the corresponding part of the 
printed editions. Apart from Heissig’s re- 
searches, which have been resumed in ch vii 
of his recently published history of Mongol 
literature, Hangin appears to have made the 
only full-length study in a European language 
of any of Injannasi’s works. In the last two 
decades, though, certain Mongolian scholars 
have turned their attention to this subject. 
The published work of Erdenitoytaqu, who 
presented a paper on Injannasi to the fist 
International Congress of Mongolista in 1959 
18 no doubt the best known. 

Injannasi is known for three major works, 
his historical novel Kóke sudur and two novels 
in Chinese style but the Mongol Janguage, Nigen 
dabqur asar ‘The one-storey pavilion’ and 
Ulayan-a ukilaqu tingkim. The two latter pre- 
sent considerable problems in literary criticism. 
Nigen dabqur asar is 1n some ways a close imita- 
tion of Hung lou meng, for example in the 
general shape of the plot, the choice of names 
for the characters, and so on. Some passages 
are direct translations from the Chinese 10- 
manoe. Others have no connexion with it, and 
of these many are set in an authentic Mongol, 
rather than Chinese, milieu. The language 1s 
intricate and difficult. It contains expreasions 
for which one must seek a Chinese original 
before they become intelligible, and one 
would like to know whether Injannasi’s lan- 
guage reflects the cultured speech of his day, or 
whether it is a literary invention of his own. 
Even the title of Nigen dabqur asar presents a 
problem. Hangin offers a quotation from a 
Tang poet in which the phrase i tseng lou 
— PH Hi, its Chinese version, occurs. Apart 
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from this, in his easay on the connexions with 
Hung low meng, Injannasi makes use of the 
phrase dabgur asaral ‘double care’, and one 
wonders if he was conscious of a play on words 
here. The title of the other novel, too, which 
Hangin translates as ‘ The pavilion of scarlet 
tears’ and explains as ‘a hall in which one 
weeps for the red (ones), needs further com- 
mentary. The literary sources of both novels, 
especially the second one, need to be studied. 
Here one would hope to discover how far 
Injannasi may be considered, as Hangin views 
him, as ‘the first Mongolian author to have 
written novels about contemporary society ’ 
and how far he was manipulating established 
literary themes and conventions. 

Similar questions to these, and others too, 
will puzzle the student of Koke sudur, and we 
must be grateful to Hangin for his courageous 
and indeed successful attempt to tackle the 
enigma of Injannasi’s personality and the 
problem of his motivation. Kdke sudur is an 
extensive composition. In its most reoent 
printed form it takes up 2161 pages of Mongol 
printed in the old script, though this edition is 
infinitely more attraotive than the litho- 
graphio edition published in K'ailu in 1940. 
The chances of more than a handful of people 
outside Mongolia ever getting to grips with this 
enormous work are remote indeed. What 
Hangin has done is to bring the essentials to 
our attention. He first deals with the existing 
texte of Kóke sudur and the studies that have 
so far been made, Then he treate successively 
the author, his life and works ; the composition 
of Kóke sudur, including a discussion of the 
author’s motives; and the literary position of 
the novel. He then proceeds to translate what 
is undoubtedly the most interesting part of the 
book, the long preface which is Injannasi’s 
personal apologia. Not only is Mongol a little- 
known language, but Injannasi’s style is un- 
usually difficult, and Hangin’s translation is a 
most useful guide through this long preface. 
Next, Hangin gives a summary of the contents 
of each chapter of Kóke sudur, an account of 
the Tumed manuscript, and a short conclusion. 
The book has the usual apparatus which one 
expecta. 

Injannasi was nothing if not a Mongol 
nationalist, an enthusiast for his own people’s 
oulture and their history. He continued the 
work of his father, who had died after com- 
pleting only the first eight chapters of a history 
of the Mongols which he had planned. Injan- 
nasi read avidly, comparing and correcting his 
sources, and travelled about, making inquiries 
of anyone whom he thought might help him. 
His work, as it stands, consiste of 69 chapters, 
in which he deals with his subject from the 
birth of Cinggis Qan down to the year 1236. 
What he has left is neither history nor novel, 
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but something in between, something sumilar 
to the great Chinese historical romances. It is 
an evocation in heroio terms of the great days 
of the Mongol empire and the Mongol people. 
Heussig concluded in 1043 that Kóke sudur was 
more than a novel. It was & reinterpretation of 
history in epic terms. There is no need to 
question his judgement. Hangin too sees the 
book not as a straight historical source but as a 
work containing ‘much material descriptive 
of 19th century Mongolian society and its 
psyche which provides us with important sour- 
ces for studying the development of Mongol 
nationalism ’. This, too, is a just appreciation. 
Koke sudur does not measure up to the stan- 
dards of objective history. Indeed, Hangin 
says elsewhere that it contains more fancy 
than faote, which may be an exaggeration. But 
it is a treasurehouse of Mongol lore and atti- 
tudes, and if only it were more easily accessible 
it would surely be of use to historians and 
others. It is not history any more than 
Rintohen's Üüriin tuyaa is history, but it can 
be exploited alongside history. 

Among the questions which spring to mind 
as one reads Hangin’s account of this vast 
labour is that of the public for whom it may 
have been intended.  Kóke sudur was not 
printed in full till 1940 and Hangin says that it 
made a ‘tremendous impact’ m Inner Mon- 
golia at that time and that it became ' even 
more popular in the 1950s and 1960's °. There 
is no reason to doubt this, though the first 
edition of 1957 was not very big at 3,100 
copies. But the mid-twentieth-oentury readers 
were not those whom Injannasi was aiming at, 
and one would like to know who read this book 
in the early years, when it existed in manu- 
script form only. Perhaps ıt is already too late 
to discover what Injannasi’s contemporaries 
thought of him. Did his work have any practi- 
cal influence on those men who at the beginning 
of the twentieth century were active in the 
cause of Mongolian independence from China, 
men lko Qangdudorji, Qaisan, and others? 
What, indeed, were the forces which worked on 
them and sustained them in the task of ela- 
borating a new state after two centuries of 
dependence ? These are questions which one 
hopes may some day be answered. It is be- 
cause the question is stall open that the reviewer 
wrote, in The modern history of Mongolia ' No 
Mongol thinker seems to have alighted on the 
theme of political independence’ and it is a 
matter of deep regret that Hangin, in quoting 
from that book, has omitted the words here 
italicized, so turning a tentative statement into 
one much more definite than was intended. 
We have plenty of evidenoe of satire directed 
at the spiritual and lay authorities, and, on the 
other hand, of popular discontent erupting into 
violence among herdsmen, lamas, or soldiers. 
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We know of thoughtful men, such as the Bargu 
official Damdinsüren, later the General of the 
Mongol army, who discussed problems of the 
day with each other. But what I missed at that 
time, and atill miss, is the counterpart in theo- 
retical writing to all this ferment. Hangin im- 
plies that the reason for the laok of such 
writings wil have been Manchu intoleranoe. 
But the intelleotual background to the inde- 
pendence movement of 1911 18 a subject which 
still awaits its chronicler. 

This is a most welcome book and one hopes 
that it wil find readers ontside the small 
circles of Mongoliste. 

f 0. R. BAWDEN 


WALTHER Hessie and CHARLES BAW- 


DEN: Catalogue of Mongol books, 
manuscripts and zylographs. (Cata- 
logue of Oriental manuscripts, xylo- 
graphs etc. in Danish collections, vol. 
3.) [1v], 11, 305 pp. Copenhagen : Royal 
library, 1971. D kr. 145. 


Voici une vingtaine d'annóes que se pour- 
suivent sérieusement le recensement et l'exploi- 
tation des fonds mongols des bibliothèques 
d'Occident et du Japon. Trois catalogues font 
date dans les études mongoles: celui de M. W. 
Heissig analysant, en 1961, les manuscrits et 
xylographes des bibliothéques d'Allemagne 
&veo, en appendice, un inventaire raisonnó de 
la cartographie par M. Klaus Sagaster (Afongol- 
ische Handschriften, Blockdrucke, Landkarten) ; 
celui du Tóyó-bunko de Tokyó par MM. 
Nicholas Poppe, Leon Hurvitz, et Hidehiro 
Okada en 1964 /Catalogue of the Manchu- 
Mongol section of the Toyo Bunko); en 1071, 
celul que nous recensons ici. C’est & MM. 
Heissig et Bawdsn que revient l'honneur 
d’avorr ouvert à un large publio l'accès aux 
richeases des fonds mongols d’Europe et de 
République populaire de Mongolie. En effet, 
tous les travaux de H., que oe soit éditions de 
textes ou synthéses, sont des jalons dans notre 
connaissance de la littérature mongole his- 
torique et folklorique. Tout récemment encore, 
depuis l'achévement de la bibliographie du 
présent catalogue, on lui doit, entre autres, un 
compendium dee religions populaires mongolea 
(Giuseppe Tucoi et W. H., Die Religionen Tibets 
und der Mongolei, Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 
1970; ou, en traduction française, Les religions 
du Tibet ei de la Mongolie, Paris, Payot, 1970), 
et une splendide histoire de la littérature 
mongole en deux tomes, s'étendant du début du 
XIX* siècle à l'implantation du socialisme 
(Geschichte der mongolische Literatur, Wies- 
baden, O. Harrassowitz, 1972). Quant à B., 
1] s'est fait le spécialiste de l'astrologie et de la 
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divination mongoles, et chacun de ses articles 
en la matière accorde une large place aux res- 
sources du fonds de Copenhague. 

Leur intime connaissance de la paléographie 
et des sources mongoles historiques, littéraires, 
et folkloriques, leur long oommerce avec le 
fonds de Copenhague (H. en commençait l'in- 
ventaire en 1953, B. en 1956) ont permis aux 
deux oo-auteurs de concevoir leur catalogue 
comme un véritable manuel bibliographique, 
préliminaire à une histoire compléte de la 
littérature mongole, originale et de traduction. 
De méme présentation que le catalogue des 
bibliothéquee d'Allemagne oité ci-dessus, mais 
plus maniable encore, le présent répertoire 
donne pour chaque ouvrage. un titre abrégé, 
rappelé dans la table des matières générales (ce 
qui est une innovation appréciable); une 
description teohnique trés minutieuse, le titre 
original complet aveo sa traduction, incipit 
et l'ecplicst, une description littéraire qui est 
un modéle du genre, éventuelement une 
deaoription iconographique et les notations qui 
peuvent aider à identifler l'auteur et à détermi- 
ner la date de rédaction; parfois un résumé du 
contenu accompagné d'extraits.  L'introduo- 
tion de H. sur les livres mongols et Ja paléo- 
graphie est, par sa concision même et par 
l'llusization qui l’accompagne (20 planches), 
un utile complément à l'artiole d'érudition trés 
fouillé que M. A. Réna-Tas avait publié en 1965 
sur des questions à peu prés similaires (“Some 
notes on the terminology of Mongolian 
writing’, Acta Orienialia Academiae Scientia- 
rum Hungaricae, xvu, 1-2, 119-47). Lea index 
finaux des titres mongols, mandohous, tibé- 
tains, chinois, sanscrits, des noms de personne, 
des noms de lieu, des sceaux marginaux 
chinois, des textes datés, des anciennes cotes 
et des cotes nouvelles sont pleinement satis- 
faisante. On regrettera toutefois que le procédé 
de la numérotation continue des textes, adopté 
dans le catalogue des bibliothèques d’Alle- 
magne, n'ait pas été suivi ioi. 

Les travaux précédents de H. et B., ainsi 
que la série de ohroniques historiques, ‘ Monu- 
menta Linguarum Asiae Maloria, Seria Nova’, 
lancée au Danemark par H. en 1959, laissaient 
entrevoir aux mongolisanta que la oollection de 
Copenhague était riche en raretés. Le présent 
catalogue confirme qu'elle est, aveo ses 560 
piéoes, la mieux fournie hors de la République 
populaire mongole et de P'URSS (on ne connait 
point les ressources de la oapitale de la Mon- 
golie intérieure, KSke-qota), non seulement par 
Ja quantité mais aussi par la qualité et la 
variété de ses pièces. Certes, on n'y trouve 
pratiquement pas, comme en d'autres colleo- 
tions, de manusorits oirates (tout juste deux 
traités kalmouks, acquis anciennement, Mona. 
555, p. 103, et Mona. 557, p. 208), peu de 
morceaux khalkha, à plus forte raison rien de 
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bouriste; pas, non plus, de fragments de 
Turfan. Au contraire, elle tare une partie de sa 
valeur de sa grande homogénéité: sa masse 
principale, acquise en 1938-0 par la 2° expédi- 
tion danoise en Asie centrale (en particulier par 
Kaare Grønbech) provient des régions Tsakhar 
et Tümet de la Mongolie intérieure. Fort 
judicieusement, les auteurs ont inolus dans leur 
relevé les miorofilms et livres imprimés ob- 
tenus par l'expédition. On a, de la sorte, un 
échantillonnage à peu prés complet des genres 
littéraires prataqués en Mongolie et des textes 
lea plus représentatafs. 

Le fonds mongol de Copenhague n'est pas, 
comme ses similaires européens, centré sur le 
lamaisme: les œuvres proprement religieuses, 
telles qu’écrita canoniques, commentaires dog- 
matiques, exposés sur les rites et la liturgie, 
dhárani, priéres, n’oocupent qu'un quart de la 
collection. Nous ne nous arréterons pas sur 
cette partie, quelqu’en soit l'intérét intrinséque, 
car les autres sections recélent plus de curiosi- 
tés. Ams, sous la rubrique ' historiographie ' 
(pp. 3-22), quelque 30 manuscrits ou photo- 
stats de manuscrits de généalogies, de ohro- 
niques historiques, un roman historique 
(ajoutons à la bibliographie de oe Kóke sudur, 
pp. 20-1, Mona. 521 et 552, la récente étude 
de M. John Gombojab Hangin, Koke sudur 
(The blue chronicle): a study of the first 
Mongolian historical novel by Injannasi 
(Asiatische Forschungen, Bd. 38), Wiesbaden, 
O. Harrassowitz, 1973), des histoires modernes 
à résonnances nationalistes (celle publiée en 
1935, à Ulan-bator, par Amor, un révolution- 
naire disparu à la fin des années 30, dans les 
purges de Ia République populare de Mon- 
golie; celle des Yuan composée en 1936 par 
un Tsakhar, Fulonggs, à l'époque ot le 
Gouvernement autonome de Mongole in- 
térieure, soutenu par les Japonais, se déclarait 
indépendant de Nankin); pp. 22-6, huit 
biographies de hauts dignitaires de l'église 
lamaique. 

Sous la rubrique ‘épopées’ (pp. 26-32), 
outre le xylographe de 1710, des variantes 
nouvelles du fameux Geser Qan; des biltg ou 
* dite? de Cinggis Qan, forme de poésie popu- 
laire que nous aurions rattachée au genre 
gnomique, trés développé dans le présent cata- 
logue, plutôt qu'à l'épopée, ainsi qu'il est fait. 
Le poésie moralisatrice autochtone, marquée 
d'influences lamaiques et chinoises, eat chez les 
Mongols un genre que l'on peut qualifler 
d^' institutionnel ' tant est grand son rôle dans 
la formation sociale de l'individu. Ausm, l'on 
peut se réjouir de découvrir à Copenhague un 
ensemble trés caractéristique de préceptes 
éthiques, de maximes de conduite, de contes 
didactiques, de sermons édifianta, au nombre 
total d'une cinquantaine de piéces, pp. 39-64 
(11 faut compléter la bibliographie du Subhàsi- 
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taratnanidhi de Sa-akya Pandita de l'époque 
Yuan, pp. 40-2, par de nouvelles publications : 
une éditaon aveo traduction annotée des textes 
tibétain et mongol par James E. Bosson, A 
heasury of aphoristio jewels: the Subhüsita- 
rainanidhi of Sa skya Pandiia in Tibetan and 
Mongolian (Indiana Unrversity Publications, 
Uralic and Altaio Series, Vol. 92), 1969; ot 
une édition du texte mongol avec index lexico- 
graphique complet par Lows Ligeti, T'résor des 
sentences, Subhdsttaratnanidha de Sa-skya Pay- 
dita, traduction de Sonom Cara (Monumenta 
Linguae Mongolicae Collecta, rv, et Indices 
Verborum Linguae Mongolicae Monumentis 
Traditorum, Iv), Budapest, 1973). Il est 
cependant surprenant que, dans cette catégorie 
si bien fournie, deux genres des plus répandus 
parmi les Mongols soient mal représentés: les 
proverbes (deux manusorits seulement, pp. 
638-4, dont l'un — Mona. 195 — n'offre qu'une 
traduction du chinois) et lea devinettes (un 
seul manuscrit, p. 63, Mona. 217, d'obédience 
lamafque), qui jouent pourtant chez les 
nomades le róle de répertoires des connais- 
sances. C'est ici le manque prinoipal du fonds 
de Copenhague. 

La seotion sur le matériel pédagogique 
(pp. 104-18) est, comme oelle concernant le 
matériel gnomique, d'un immense intérêt pour 
l'histoire de la société mongole aux xrx9-xx? 
siécles (traités d’éducation, traduotions des 
classiques chinois, ou pseudo-classiques, en 
partioulier celui de la ' Piété filiale’ et celui 
des ‘ Trois caractères ', utilisés, à la fois, comme 
premier manuel de leoture et comme précis 
d'éthique sociale, etc.), et de la société des 
années 30, à l'époque où l'mfluenoe japonaise 
l'emporte en régions Tsakhar et Tumet sur cello 
de la Chine (plusieurs mantels de 1936, année 
oharniére dans l'histoire contemporaine de la 
Mongolie intérleure; une quinzaine de diction- 
naires et de guides de rédaction ou de conversa- 
tion polyglottes, en majorité mandchou- 
mongol ou mandcehou-mongol-ohinois, mais 
aussi un j&ponais-mongol, p. 113, Moxa. 533). 

Les édits impériaux de la cour sino- 
mandchoue, recensés à la section des textes 
juridiques et administratifs (pp. 114-23) 
Bervaient aussi à l'éducation des jeunes gens 
appelée à servir dans les bureaux, et, comme 
tela, ils attireront l'attention des sociologues ; 
tendis que les juristes et les historiens des 
institutions remarqueront surtout un recueil de 
1798 sur l'administration du Tibet (pp. 
117-18, Mona. 198), di à Sung-yun, un 
Mongol Khortein qui, à la fin du xvin? siécle, 
représenta la cour Ch‘ing au Tibet; six extraita 
copieux (pp. 118—19) de la version mongole du 
(Ch'in-ting) Li-fan-yuan tseli (Sk 5E) FE Y 
Bx Al] BA] ‘Réglements de la Cour régissant lee 
pays feudataires (i.e. Jes régions mongoles), 
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édition officielle’ de 1817—-le manuscrit 
Mona. 74 différant de l'édition xylographiée. 
Le présent catalogue ne nous fournissant pas 
ict les renvois nécessaires, rappelons que cette 
collection de textes officiels indispensables à 
l'histoire administrative de la Mongolie sous 
domination sino-mandchoue, se trouve égale- 
ment en Europe occidentale, dans sa version 
mongole de 1817, à la Bibliothèque d'Allemagne 
occidentale de Marbourg (selon le premier 
catalogue de H., ‘Die Libri Mongolici der 
West-deutschen Bibhothek Marburg’, Zest- 
schrift der Deutsshen Morgenldndischen Gesell- 
schaft, cur, 2, 1953, 420, sous la cote Libr. 
Afong. 145; et selon son deuxiéme catalogue, 
Mongolische Handschriften ..., 207, sous celle 
de Hs. or. 733, sans que la précédente cote soit 
mentionnée); dans sa version mongole de 
1826 à la Bibliothèque Nationale de Paris, 
sous le cote MSS or. mong. 135 (1 à 7); et, en 
outre, ainsi que viennent de le révéler indé- 
pendamment lun de l'autre, un spécialiste 
japonais, M. Shimada Masao fi EH JE BJ] ? et 
un jeune cheroheur frangais M. Jacques 
Legrand,* à cette même bibliothèque sous la 
cote MSS or. mong. 132, dans sa première 
version mongole de 1789 — l'original chinois 


s’appelant alors Wéng-ku lu-li Be 75 fit BAY — 
et ce serait là une piéce unique au monde. 

Si l'on en revient à un genre plus frivole, 
celui dea contes, trés florissant dans les 
steppes, il figure ici sous forme de quatre collec- 
tions de réeits (pp. 33-8), qui illustrent un 
folklore Tsakhar mal connu. Les manusorite 
et xylographes de contes d'origine indo- 
tibétaine sont, eux, en quantité impression- 
nante (une cinquantaine, pp. 64-92) offrant 
des versions multiplea de plusieurs textes 
classiques. Les romans traduits du chinois 
sont au nombre de quelque 60 piéces (pp. 
903—103), preuve de la popularité du genre chez 
les Mongols. On y trouve, bien sür, le Hsi-yu- 
chi Dy YF dy ‘Récit du voyage en Occident ' 
ou aventures du Singe pélerin en compagnie du 
moine Hstian-tsang, dont la version définitive 
remonte au xvI? siécle; le San-kuo yen-i 
= E TH( ME, roman historique sur les Trois 
Royaumes, qui renferme, entre autres, la 
description du rituel d'entrée en rébellion 
d'inspiration cenire-asiatique adopté à partir 
du xiv? siècle par les mouvements chinois 


1 Article en chinois, dans Psen-cheng Yen-chiu 


80 Nien-pao Xl E A 30 Br B RR ou 
* Bulletin of the Institute of China Border Area 
Studies ’, No. 3, juillet 1972, 4. 

* Communication présentée au xix? Congrès 
International des Orientalistes, qui s'est tenu 
à Paris en juille; 1973; of. le faseicule dos 
résumés des communications des section 6-7 
(Asie centrale et Inde), p. 11. 
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d'insoumission ; ainsi que le Chin-ku ch't-kuan 
4M di É FB, collection de oontes plus ou 
moins fantastiques de l'époque Ming; le Shih 
kung-an b, 2\ 3& ‘Cas résolus par le jugo 
Shih ’, nouvelles de type policier. On notera la 
popularité des romans se rapportant à l'époque 
T'ang, l'absence du Shus-hu-chuan, sı prisé en 
Chine, ' le Roman du bord de l'eau ', ou, selon 
la traduction de Pearl Buok, ‘ All men are 
brothers ', sur le théme de la fraternité éleotive 
dans la rébellion contre un régime 1njuste. Les 
textes de l'ensemble de la section vaudraient 
d’être étudiés par un spécialiste de la littérature 
chinoise qui pourrait découvrir les originaux 
de traductions non identifiées (l'unventaire de 
H. pèche, cela va de 801, par manque de con- 
naissanoes sinologiques techniques), signaler 
les distorsions apportées par les traduoteurs 
mongols aux originaux ohinois, et établir, 
tant pour le smologue que pour le mongolisant, 
sans parler du comparatiste, une typologie do 
oette abondante littérature romanesque de 
traduction. 

Nous avons déjà énuméré tant de piéces de 
qualité qu'on penserait qu'il ne peut rester 
matiére à s'étonner. Pourtant les sections 
dont il faut enoore farre état sont celles qui 
enthousissment le plus les mongolisante: 
sous le titre de ‘croyances religieuses’ (pp. 
123-48), un splendide choix des principaux 
rituels à l'usage de la famille — culte du feu, 
cérémonial du mariage, libations sacrificielles 
du Nouvel An, invocations au Vieulard 
Blano—ou du groupe social—oulte do 
Činggis Qan (au sujet duquel la bibliographic 
devrait molure au moins: S. D. Dylykov, 
* Kd£en-khoro ', Frlologija + sstorija. Mongol- 
skikh narodov, Moscou, 1958, 228-74, et 
Henry Serruys, ‘ A field trip to Ordos: the cult 
of Chinggis-qan, the Darqad, and related sub- 
jects: a newspaper report from 1936’, 
Alongolia Society Bulletin, 1x, 1, 1970, 37-54), 
louanges des coursiers vainqueurs aux compéti- 
tions de la féte de l'obó, et de chansons Tsakhar, 
au total plus de 60 morceaux, dont les $ ont 
été édités en latinisation par H. dans son beau 
Mongolische | volksreligióse und folkloristtsche 
Texte aus europatschen Bibliotheken, Wiesbaden, 
1966. Qu'il n'y ait pas, au fonds de Copen- 
hague, de prières aux divinités des montagnes 
n'est pas surprenant si l'on songe à la géo- 
morphologie des régions d'oü provient la 
majorité des textes; il est plus étrange quo 
manquent aussi les priéres au ki mori et au 
sulde tengri, attestées encore en Mongolie 
intérieure dans les années 30. 

Aux sections concernant la divination 
(pp. 148-63) et l'astrologie (pp. 164-83), près 
de 50 manuels de divination et de calculs 
astrologiques sont répertoriés par B., qui en a 
déjà analysé avec talent un grand nombre dans 
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ses travaux préoédenta.? Il reste encore à 
connaitre comment les techniques de prévision 
de l'avenir et de déduction de l'horoseope 
regues de Chine ont été adaptées par l'usage 
pratique: ainsi le comput du oyole des 12 
animaux sur les coussinets de quatre doigts de 
la main gauche rapporté dans les qas qayurcay, 
traduits du gu-hsia-ché (par exemple f. 49v. 
de Mona. 234, décrit en détail pp. 166-70) et 
utilisé diversement (par exemple pour établir 
les correspondances entre les mengge — ou 
signes astrologiques — dea hommes et ceux 
des femmes) selon des traditions orales dont 
nous avons relevé des bribes durant nos séjours 
en Mongolie. 

Les sections médicale (pp. 187-97) et 
vétérinaire (pp. 197-9), riches d'une trentaine 
de textes, sont bien pourvues aussi en raretés, 
en partioulier trois textes, & notre connaissance 
uniques en Occident (spécialement un morin-u 
&ingji * Caractéristiques des chevaux ’, en deux 
manuscrits, Mona. 90 et 89, p. 198, qui parait 
totalement différent des six morin-u dingh 
khalkha et oIrates que nous avons eu l'occasion 
d'examiner en RPM), concernant l'hippistrie et 
l'hippologie, sciences esentielles à la vie des 
pasteurs nomades. Comme on le sait, la 
science des chevaux, développée dans la littéra- 
ture sanscrite, s'est, diffusée, d'une part, à tra- 
vers le monde arabe, et, d'autre part, à travers 
le monde tibéto-mongol. Etudiée récemment 
pour le Tibet (Anne-Marie Blondeau, Matériaux 
pour l'étude de Phippologie e$ de U'hipptairie 
tibétaines (à partir des manuscrits de Touen- 
houang), Genéve et Paris, Droz, 1972), il eat à 
souhaiter qu'elle le soit de même pour la 
Mongolie et que les spécialistes du nomadisme 
aient les moyens de confronter les canons de 
beauté énumérés dans les morin-u šingji aveo 
ceux que les Arabes ont légués au monde 
occidental. 

Terminons ce dénombrement de belles 
pièces par une mention de deux guides (pp. 
251-2) utiles à la connaissance de la culture 
matérielle du lamaïsme: celui des monastères 
de Kuei-hua (ou Koke-qota) et celui du 
Wu-t'ai-shan d; A [I], le grand lieu de con- 
vergence des pélerinages chinois et mongols. 

Ce catalogue eat bien l'instrument de travail 
irremplaçable qu'ont voulu ses auteurs. Félici- 
tons-les pour la maitrise aveo laquelle ils ont 
dominé une masse touffue de textes particu- 
liérement ardus. 

FBANQOISE AUBIN 


Rxogmuua RiNPOCBE JAMPAL KUNZANG 
(tr.): Tibetan medroine sllustrated in 


3 Compléter la bibliographie du catalogue 
par son savant compte rendu dans BSOAS, 
IXY, 2, 1962, 387-90. 
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original texts. (Publications of the 
Wellcome Institute of the History of 
Medicine, New Series, Vol. xxiv.) 
vii, 340 pp., front. London: Well- 
come Institute of the History of 
Medicine, 1973. £6. 


To quote from ite preface, ' The chief part of 
this book is a translation of the biography of the 
Elder gYu-thog Yon-tan mGon-po, the famous 
court physician of King Khri-sron-lde-btean 
who lived during the eighth century A.p.'. In 
addition to this, there is an introduction bv 
Marianne Winder, a ‘ History of Tibetan 
medicine’ by Rechung Rinpoche himself, 
‘brief accounts’ of sDe-srid Sans-rgyas-rgya- 
misho’s commentary on the bSad-rgyud, and of 
two chapters from the Phyi-rgyud, a series of 
anatomical diagrams, and a bibliography of 
European works on Tibetan medicine. 

Àn immense amount of work has gone into 
this book, and at first sight it is impressive. A 
quick check through the transliterated Tibetan 
and Sanskrit terms, however, brings mis- 
givings. The transliteration system for Tibetan 
is & rather clumsy one—not that it is followed 
very closely: there are very numerous inac- 
curacies and inconsistencies in its use. For 
some reason the letter fA" is represented as a 
prefix by ‘h?’ (as is the letter 5'); otherwise 
by an apostrophe. This does not prevent an 
&postrophe from being also used for the letter 
BN" at times, or ‘h’ from being used unneces- 
sarily—for instance in the two different 
renderings—both incorreot—of the same name ; 
Mes-’Ag-Ts’om on p. 182 and Mes Ag-htsom on 
p. 193. These will also serve as examples of how 
consistency in capitalization and hyphenation 
have been thrown to the winds—others are iT'a 
versus Lha, and such oddities as dbUs on p. 20. 
There are names in which anglicized and trans- 
literated elements are mixed—Lhamo dPal- 
Idan on p. 182.  Apostrophes and turned 
commas are used indiscriminately—ts’al on 
p. 205, ts‘ogs on p. 206. We have mtha on p. 180, 
mthah on p. 203. Impossible combinations 
include mzub on p. 208, bchhud on p. 208, and 
gman on p. 267. Sanskrit words fare no better— 
Sakti, apart from being a howler from the 
translation point of view, is spelt indiscri- 
minately with and without a capital initial. Sri 
sirgha is sometimes Sri gingha, and so on. 
There are spelling mistakes like Sveathetu on 
p. 206, Kaitasa on p. 30. These and countless 
other slips will irritate the scholar and will con- 
fuse the layman, depriving him of the acouracy 
which transliteration is supposed to preserve. 

Leaving aside the question of transliteration, 
the value of the different segments of the book 
is varied. The translation of the biography 
itself reads well and seems to be accurate in the 
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main. The typically Tibetan prose style and 
general treatment of the story come over 
pleasantly. The bibliographical chapter is very 
useful. The rest of the book is of dubious 
worth. In the sections on parta of the rGyud-b£i 
it is never made quite clear what is being 
presented—whether the original, sDe-srid 
Sans-rgyas-rgya-misho’s commentary, or Re- 
chung Rinpoche’s summary of one or the other. 
Many of the names of medicaments are open to 
serious doubt. The Tibetan names are not 
given, and it is not worth the labour of going 
through them and guesaing what the Tibetan 
might have been. A lot of detailed basic re- 
search is needed before this sort of presentation 
can become useful. The source of the anatomi- 
cal diagrams is not given. The ‘ History of 
Tibetan medicine ' is a curious mixture of faot 
and fancy, with no attempt at critical evalua- 
tion. The introduction contains some odd 
statementa—such as the equation of bon with 
shamanism and the assertion that ‘ our know- 
ledge of the structure and pronunciation of 
ancient Chinese is largely based on Tibetan, 
with its literary documents dating from the 
seventh century A.D.’ (p. b). This book would 
have served the cause of scholarship much 
better if it had been confined to the translation 
of the biography, more rigorously edited, and 
with better proof-reading. 
PHILIP DENWOOD 


M. GaBORIBAU (tr.): Récit d'un voyageur 
musulman au Tibet. (Publications du 
Laboratoire d'Ethnologie et de Socio- 
logie Comparative, Université de 
Paris X. herches sur la Haute 
Asie.) 166 pp. Paris: Librairie C. 
Klincksieck, 1973. Fr. 24. 


M. Gaborieau is known for his articles on 
Muslim groups in Nepal (see p. 31, n. 1, of the 
work under review). With his knowledge of 
Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Hindi, and Nepali he 
is well qualified for such studies, which he now 
extends to a rather little-known group, the 
Muslims of Tibet. These he divides into three 
sub-groups, of which the first comprises the 
kha-che or trading Muslims of Kashmiri origin, 
living in Lhasa, Gyantee, Shigatse, and a few 
other places. They are distmot from the 
Kashmiri traders also called kha-che who until 
recently came into Tibet from Bengal and via 
Kathmandu (and also from Kashmir via 
Ladakh and western Tibet—some information 
on these is contained in the writings of William 
Moorcroft who fell in with them im the early 
nineteenth century, and in those of Huo and 
Gabet). The second sub-group are the gharib 
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or poor Muslims of Lhasa who earned their 
living from various menial occupations, and 
the third are the ho-pa-ling, restaurateurs and 
butchers of Lhasa, of Chinese origin. (I have 
also heard of Tibetan-speaking Muslims from 
the very far north and north-east of Tibet who 
seem distinot from the ho-pa-ling.) All three 
sub-groups speak Tibetan as their mother 
tongue—indeed I have been told that the 
‘ purest ’ Lhasa Tibetan may be heard among 
the kha-che. 

In his introduction, M. Gaborieau assembles 
most of what is known from Weatern sources 
about these Tibetan Muslims, including a brief 
account of their fortunes since 1951. The 
Indian Government has assumed responsibility 
for them and most of them have left Tibet, 
for India, Pakistan, or in a few cases Saudi 
Arabia. 

The main body of the book is the Urdu 
text and French translation of an extract from 
and untitled autobiographical work by ono 
Khwaja Ghulam Muhammad (1857-1928) 
(KGM), son of a Kashmiri merchant of Caloutta 
who had made several journeys to Tibet. KGM 
himself traded in Calcutta and Patna, visited 
Bhutan, and went to Lhasa several times, finally 
settling in Kathmandu where he became a 
prominent member of the Muslim community. 
The extract reproduced here desoribes tho 
trade route and Lhasa in general and its 
Muslims, mainly from a trader’s viewpoint. 
It is a sober, factual account which rings truc. 
Many details in it can be confirmed from other 
sources. My impression is that it is acourate 
and a valuable piece of work, well worth 
having. Like some other foreign visitors after 
him, KGM commenta unfavourably on the 
large number of ‘ parasitical ' monks and on the 
draconian punishments sometimes exacted 
by the Tibetan authorities, but on the whole he 
is well-disposed to the Tibetans. Very little 
religious bias obtrudes, and he freely acknow- 
ledges the tolerance and justice shown to the 
Tibetan Muslims—which doubtless explains 
why they still remain loyal to the Dalai Lama 
even in exile. 

The text is fully annotated (perhaps too 
fully in places). Most of the Tibetan words 
appearing in Arabio script have been tracked 
down accurately to their literary Tibetan forms. 


PHILIP DENWOOD 


JOHN MESKILL(ed.): An introduction to 
Chinese civilization. (Companions to 
Asian Studies.) [xi], 699 pp. New 
York and London: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. $17.50, £7.95. 
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(Paperback edition: D. C. Heath 
Ltd., Farnborough, Hants. £2.50.) 


This book, as the preface states, is intended. 
primarily as an introduction to Chinese ovili- 
zation for undergraduates. It consiste of two 
sections. The first, approximately half the 
book, is a brief history of China by John 
Meskill; the second, 10 essays on aspects of 
Chinese civilization by specialists m the fields 
discussed. These include: ' China: an anthro- 
pological overview’, by Morton H. Fried; 
' Chinese archeology ’, by Kwang-ohih Chang ; 
‘Chinese art’, by Chu-tsung Li; ‘ Economic 
trends in modern China’, by Chi-ming Hou; 
‘A geographical view of China’, by Rhoads 
Murphey ; ‘ Political stitutions’, by Charles 
O. Hucker; ‘The Chinese language’, by 
Yu-kuang Chu; ‘Chinese literature’, by 
Burton Watson; and ‘ the role of religion ', by 
C. K. Yang. 

The format of this book makes it partiou- 
larly suitable for the type of general survey 
course frequently offered to undergraduates at 
American universities. Students enrolled in & 
* History of Chinese civilization ' course might 
wish to read the entire book; studente in more 
specialist courses might read sections of the 
general history and relevant essays. However, 
any beginning student should find the book 
both useful and interesting. The history section 
is well written and includes a balance of social 
and cultural as well as political history. The 
essays are more idiosyncratic and include a 
diversity of opinion and approach, introducing 
the student to the concept of academic disci- 
pline as well as providing him with rudimen- 
tary information. 

One of the assets of this book is that it in- 
corporates much recent scholarly work and in- 
cludes discussion of Chinese history up to the 
cultural revolution. History, however, moves 
quickly. In his ‘ Geographical view ', Rhoads 
Murphey discusses China’s resources for in- 
dustrialization. He finds China wealthy 1n coal 
resources, but possibly lacking suffioient high 
grade iron ore and petroleum for long-term 
needs. He conoludes, ‘ Petroleum shortages, 
if they should develop, can, however, readily be 
filled by imports &t low oost, as has been done 
in industrial Europe, and need not constitute a 
significant bar to industrialization '——& view, 
alas, recently outdated. Nevertheless, even in 
this fleld of very current interest, the book 
provides a short summary of conditions in 
China. 

My only serious objection to this book 1s that 
there is no bibliography and there are no 
footnotes, except in the essays by Chi-ming 
Hou and Yu-kuang Chu. Most of tho eseay- 
writers have expressed the same ideas else- 
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where at greater length and the reader is not 
given even these minimal references. He 18 
referred in the preface to J. Mason Gentzler, 
A syllabus of Chinese civilization (Columbia 
University Press, 1968) for further reading, but 
the two works are not closely co-ordinated and 
I thmk that at least a short bibliography and 
occasional footnotes where controversial opi- 
nion is expressed would have been helpful. 


SARAH ALLAN 


BIBLIOTHRQUE NATIONALE. DÉPARTE- 
MENT DES MaNuscRrTS: Catalogue des 
manuscrits. chinois de T'ouen-houang 
(fonds Pelliot chinots). Vol. r: Nos. 
2001—2500. xxxi, 407 pp., 24 plates. 
Paris: Bibliothéque Nationale, 1970. 
Fr. 190. 


The first decade of the twentieth century was 
a remarkable period of archaeological dis- 
covery in Chinese Central Asia. For the first 
(and almost the last) time it was possible for 
European scientific expeditions to go freely 
into the territory. They found the unexpected 
remains of literate civilizations that had long 
since passed out of memory and they also 
found on the sites of ancient Chinese pene- 
tration original documents preserved by the 
dry desert climate that were quite unparalleled 
inside China iteelf. The greatest hoard of this 
material was at Tun-huang, on the border 
between Chma and the Western Regions. 

The political situation which made possible 
the European expeditions was less favourable 
for the orderly study of the treasures that were 
revealed. By the beginning of the first World 
War the Tun-huang manuscripts, which had 
lain hidden for nearly 900 years were scattered 
around the world. In addition to the threo 
main collections in London, Paris, and Peking, 
the Otani expedition brought a oollection to 
Kyoto and a good many items had found their 
way into the hands of private Chinese or 
Japanese collectors. Another large collection 
of smaller fragments found ita way to Leningrad 
where ıt lay, almost unknown to the rest of 
the world until after the second World War. 

The physical dispersal of the collection and 
the difficulties that have from time to time in 
the succeeding years interfered with scholarly 
activities at the various centres where the 
manuscripts are kept have not prevented a 
great deal of work being done on them. Indeed 
it is no exaggeration to say that the Tun- 
huang discoveries have already completely 
transformed our knowledge of many aspects of 
Chinese history and society from the fourth 
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to the tenth centuries. Nevertheless, this work 
has been immensely hampered by the lack of 
adequate catalogues. 

It is particularly regrettable that the Paris 
collection which, though much smaller than 
those of London or Peking and even, it would 
appear, Leningrad, contams the choicest 
material of all, has been so inadequately served. 
Paul Pelliot whose great knowledge and fortu- 
nate presence in Tun-huang at the right 
moment was responsible for the excellence of 
the Paris collection, was naturally also the 
first to work on it. The numbering of the 
manuscripts—from 200] to 6544 (leaving 
numbers 1—2000 for the Tibetan collection)— 
was due to him and his handwritten incomplete 
loose-leaf notes constitute the first catalogue. 
A less complete hand copy can be consulted in 
the Oriental Room of the Department of 
Manuscripts of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
Chinese translations of this catalogue were 
published in 1923 and 1934. During his stay 
in Paris from 1934 to 1939 Wang Chung-min 
made a much more thorongh list which has now 
been published in Chinese in the T'un-huang 
i-shu tsung-mu so-yin, Peking, 1961. This is at 
present the most complete catalogue available 
of the Pelliot collection. Unfortunately it lacks 
a subject index. 

Meanwhile the Bibliothéque Nationale’s own 
efforts have at last begun to bear fruit. This 
first volume of what promises to be a six- or 
seven-volume work has taken nearly 20 years 
in the making. Professors Jacques Gernet and 
Wu Chi-yu prepared a typescript between 1952 
and 1956, after which further editing to ensure 
the greatest possible bibliographical exactitude 
in the description of the documents and as 
complete as possible a coverage of secondary 
literature has taken place. While one adinires 
the high standards that have inspired the work, 
one cannot help reflecting that at the present 
rate of progress several generations of scholars 
will have come and gone before it 18 finiahed. 

Another respect in which the Bibliothéque 
Nationale has lagged behind is in making the 
collection accessible through miorofilms. Wang 
Chung-min took photographs of a large pro- 
portion of the documents back to Peking with 
him in 1939 and many photographs of indivi- 
dual items have been provided to scholars and 
have been published in various places. Never- 
theless, when Japanese scholars got the British 
Museum to allow the microfilming of the Stein 
collection in 1864-5, the Bibliothèque Natio- 
nale found itself unable to co-operate with their 
request to do the same with the Pelliot collec- 
tion. Whatever one may think of the Chineso 
view that Stein and Pelliot ‘stole’ these 
treasures from China, it is difficult to under- 
stand or sympathize with the attitude that 
their contents should not now be made as 
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freely, fully, and quickly available as possible 
to scholars of all countries. 

Meanwhile, one must be thankful for what 
one has—the beginnings of a valuable research 
tool which, even in its incomplete state, will 
be useful information for those who wish to 
engage in Tun-huang studies. 


E G. PULLEYBLANEK 


ARTHUR COOPER (tr. and comp.) : Ja Po 


and Tu Fu: poems. (The Penguin 
Classics.) 249 pp. + errata slip. 
Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 
1973. £0.40. 


Since the beginning of the twentieth century, 
translation of Chmese poetry has come a long 
way from Tennysontan rhyming couplets 
replete with ‘ poeticisms ' based on misunder- 
stood inspiration. On the other hand, reputable 
scholars have leaned over backwards to turn 
out translations that convey very little of the 
original as poetry, or indeed have almost denied 
poetry altogether in the attempt to be pedanti- 
cally accurate in meaning and comprehensive 
in rendering every nuance of the original: this 
may be scholarly safe, but poetioally very dull. 
As Mr. Cooper says in his introduction, 
* Bearing ın mind that sacrifices there must be 
in any kind of translation ', he has rejected tho 
prolonged agony of literalness in favour of 
creating more totally satisfactory poems in 
English. These translations, especially of Li 
Po, are a poet’s translation, with no hint of 
bookishness about them, and they have a 
rhythm and lilt of their own especially pleasing 
to the ear. 

This book 18 more than just translations, it 
presents the general reader with a picture of 
T'ang China, supplying & wealth of almost 
everything remotely relevant to the under- 
standing of the poems including the transla- 
tor's version of the history of Chmese poetry 
and ideographs. It 1s an approach that 1s more 
and more in demand: nowadays a public 
interested enough to read poetry in translation 
is no longer satisfied with exotio gobbets from a 
foreign culture, however convincing the trans- 
lation. A more informative approach ıs 
demanded, especially as the original Chinese 
poems belong to an earlier age and need com- 
mentaries for a full understanding even by 
educated Chinese. If one has any complaint in 
this direction in this book, it is that one would 
prefer more translations and shorter explana- 
tory notes. 

The value of combining selections from the 
works of both Li Po and Tu Fu in one volume 
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13, no doubt, that it provides us with a more 
interesting perspective of two already well- 
documented poets. However, it is a very 
diffioult challenge to differentiate between the 
styles of these two poets after the poems have 
been translated into English: the stamp of the 
translator is always strong. The exuberance 
and highly visual qualities of Li Po’s poetry 
come off better at Cooper’s hands than does the 
intense, compact, and thick texture of those of 
Tu Fu. The contrasting traits of these contem- 
porary poets have been well recognized, indeed 
over-emphasized by subsequent generations 
who wished to see them in opposing but 
complementary roles. There 1s a more basic 
difference: Li Po was if anything a tradi- 
tionalist, carrying on the poetic traditions of 
the Six Dynasties. His subject-matter, pre- 
occupations, floridity, and verse forms— 
he was very fond of the yteh-fu genre—were 
inherited from the best of Six Dynasties 
poetry; Li Po never really went far beyond the 
boundaries set by Six Dynasties poets. Tu Fu, 
on the other hand, was a man of his own 
generation, the high T'ang, who underwent 
and was severely buffeted by the immenso 
social upheavals of that period. He shared in 
the intense self-questioning of the intellectuals 
which led up to the Ku-wen movement in the 
aftermath of the An Lu-shan rebellion. In 
more ways than one, both in the content and 
style of his poetry, especially in his develop- 
ment of regulated verse, Tu Fu ushered in & 
new era of poetry. Cooper’s selection of Tu 
Fu's poems, which are in any case fewer in 
number than Li Po’s in this book, has tended 
to underplay this aspect of Tu Fu. 

It 18 interesting to note that another recent 
book that couples Li Po's name with Tu Fu's 
produced in Peking under Kuo Mo-jo’s name 
has reversed the accepted judgement on the 
social consciousness of these two poete. Li 
Po's insouciance in the face of officialdom is 
praised as refusal to be drawn into the privi- 
leged oppressor class, while Tu Fu's compas- 
sion for the plight of the poor is dubbed as the 
patronizing attitude of the ruling class. 

The poems of Li Po and Tu Fu are so rich 
and complex that the comparison between 
them provoked by the reading of this book is & 
stimulating exercise in itself. Arthur Cooper's 
book is a labour of love and enthusiasm, and 
more than anything brings out the great 
vigour of T'ang poetry. 


TAO TAO SANDERS 


JuLIA Crane (tr): The philosophical 
letters of Wang Yang-ming. (Asian 
Publications Series, No. 1.) xxii, 
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142 pp. Canberra: Australian Natio- 
nal University Press, 1972. ASb. 


Wang Yang-ming, as was the praotice with 
most philosophers in the Neo-Confuocian tradi- 
tion, was in the habit of discussing philosophi- 
cal matzers with his friends and disciples 
through an exchange of letters. It 18, therefore, 
to be expected that much of philosophical 
interest is to be found in these letters. Up to 
now little of this material has been available 
in English except through the imperfect trans- 
lation of Frederick Henke in his Phtlosophy of 
Wang Yang-ming, firat published in 1916. 
Miss Julia Ching has now filled this gap by 
translating a selection of 67 letters chosen for 
their philosophical import. She has, however, 
made no attempt to give an exposition of 
Wang’s philosophy as seen from the letters, 
contenting herself with a ' Translator's note ' 
of a few pages. 

Let me say at the outset that there is much 
to recommend Julia Ching as a translator. She 
has a flexible approach and her English style is 
fluent. Unfortunately, there are shortcomings 
which detract seriously from what might other- 
wise have been a very useful book indeed. 

Julia Ching has chosen to abridge practically 
all the letters. This in itself is a sensible 
decision. Epistolary formalities make tedious 
reading and matters are often disoussed which 
have no bearing on philosophical questions. 
But what is puzzling is that there are occasional 
omissions within a continuous passage. Some 
of these omissions are not indicated and can. 
perhaps, be put down to oversight. An obvious 
case is to be found on p. 93 where n. 13 refers 
to Menoius, 6A 6 when tke quotation has, in 
fact, bean left out in the text of the translation 
(p. 90). The length of such omissions varies, 
but they can be quite long. For instance, after 
‘prepare for examinations’ (p. 40, l. 9) 22 
characters, and after ‘your determination’ 
(p. 82, !. 11) 18 characters, have been left out 
of the translation. 

There are, however, oases which are moie 
puzzling as the omissions are, in fact, indicated. 
For instanoe, take the following passage: ‘ To 
have anxiety and not to reproach oneself... to 
express oneself and not to seek for help from 
others, will eventually bring no accomplish- 


ment’ (p.20). The originalis: J& L7 Ti m 
URC ROMA U KR A, 
R BG a A tin fe ARO WARE UN 
X He At om m EL A. It is diffionlt 


to see what is omitted and how the translation 
is arrived at as there is nothing in the original 
that can be translated ‘ tc express oneself ’. 
On the same page we find & quotation from 
Afencits : ‘ Heaven, in giving life to the people, 
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causes those who are first enlightened to en- 
lighten those who are later enlightened... 
I am [one of] the first enlightened of Heaven’s 
people. If I do not awake the others, who will 
do so?’. It is difficult to understand why 
Ste HE 14% YE which forms part of the 
sentence quoted has been omitted in the trans- 
lation as in the sequel Wang goes on to say, 
*,.. the well-awakened awaken those who are 
slightly awakened, the slightly awakened 
awaken those who are not awakened’, thus 
referrmg precisely to the passage omitted from 
Mencius’ saying. 

There are sometimes straightforward mis- 
takes. For instance, Xt JA 2K BRM oD 
E EL is translated ‘ you fear that I have not 
sincerely spoken out on everything’ (p. 22) 
where chsh tao can only mean ‘ to keep the Way 
straight ’. 

There are also places where the tranalation 
shows uncertainty as to the meaning of the 
Chinese. Take the quotation from Chung 


yung, 1: B TRR FENEK, 
Xt HR 3p db OBR OA BH. This oocurs a 
number of times, and most of the times “A HX 
and AN BH are taken to mean ‘ without being 
seen’ and ' without being heard’ (p. 49; af. 
pp. 65, 79, 80) but in one place it is also taken 
to mean ‘without waiting to see or hear 
things’ (p. 60). But neither interpretation is 
acceptable. Pu tw and pu wen should be trans- 
lated ‘ what is beyond his sight’ and ‘ what is 
beyond his hearing ’. 

Again, in letter 48 the term 4& $4 appears 
three times. On p. 91 and p. 92 it is translated 
‘did violence to his ch‘t’ but on p. 92 the 
sentence Mj FA f EL Hb $B is translated 
* excessive thinking may lead to a bad temper ’. 
The term comes from Mencius, 24.2, Fe HE 


na, SE ZR H A, where the interposition of 
-H- leaves no doubt that it is a verb-object 
construction. Wang’s comment simply means 
‘To think to excess, too, is to abuse one’s 
ch'i’. 

Failure to recognize an allusion sometimes 
leads to mistranslation. For instance, on p. 99, 
ND E Z JE is translated ‘ wo wish to point 
out its meaning a little". The allusion is to 
Mencius, 5B.4 where 3E has the meaning of 
“making a start '. 

One of the most unsatisfactory aspeote of 
the present work is the way it deals with 
quotations from the classics. "Translations 
often seem to have been made on an ad hoc 
basis with insufficient thought having been 
given to the meaning of the quotations either 
in their original contexts or in the contexts of 
the letters. To illustrate from Mencius, to 
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which I have already referred & number of 
times. Æ $^ SF Hi is translated ‘ being 
born in sorrow and calamity’ (p. 18), but 
sheng doea not mean ' to be born’ but ‘ to hve, 
to survive’; FE BA T < AK GE db is 
translated ‘none of these was from his own 
family ’ (p. 19), but however one interprets this 
quotation, gx cannot possibly be taken to 
mean ‘from his own family’; 4L yr IE dt 
X A AU Jb ^ E 26 GE 4€ anis 
translated ‘remain steadfast in that which is 
great [the mind] and that which is httle will 
not be taken from you’ (p. 73), but the second 
half of the sentence can only mean ‘ what is of 
small importance will not be able to displace 1t 
[1.e. what is of great importance] ’. 

There are cases where references given for 
allusions to Mencius are not altogether correct. 
Note 2 to letter 18 refers the reader to Mencius, 
5B.1, but when Wang actually says ‘to live 
with evil men ' he must, in fact, have inadver- 
tently conflated Hi aR A JÆ of 5B.1 with 
Bl 32 AS of 24.9. Note D to letter 31 


A 


gives a reference to Mencius, 6A.6, but I$- 
T SÉ 14: 3 is, in fact, a quotation from 3A.1. 


There are a number of cases where, through 
mistranalation, the point of the original is lost. 
For instance, in letter 6, Jc Et 32 gu SH, 
ho BE El ^R "T RRR, N 
iR LOOK WE. Hub Rhod db ok 
= tb 4h, is rendered ‘ Pleasure, 
er, sorrow and joy are emotions. When we 
refuse to yield to them, they remain wet-fa, 
[“‘ unstirred °]. This wei-fa of pleasure, anger, 
sorrow and joy refers to their substance that is 
to human nature’ (p. 11) This should be, 
* Pleasure, anger, sorrow, and joy are emotions, 
Given that one says that they cannot be 
described as wet-fa, then this twei-fa of pleasure, 
anger, sorrow, and joy can only refer to human 
nature with an eye to the pen-is '. 

In the same letter, # wR vB j^ 
H&E MREZI A E, 
JE WA SE R BR A d is rendered 
* All this refers to the time before the four 
emotions have been stirred but does not say 
that they are never stirred’. This should be 
* All this [i.e. what Ch'eng-tzu said] is aimed at 
those who seek chung in the time when pleasure, 
anger, sorrow, and joy are wei-fa. He is not 
saying that there is no such thing as wei-fa’. 

In letter 15, ft JI] zx, “BR FA 4x ED ES 
JU. ROS OH eL, Bk Uc, OH 
4E dE Ub, Sb SE E Dk th, is rendered 
“Yi-ch‘uan has said, ''If you use that you 
would know this ", meaning that this and that 
&re nob to be distinguished in nature, or 
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principle or goodness’ (p. 30). Wang was, m 
fact, criticizing Yi-ch'uan and the passage 
should be translated * Yi-ch'uan has sgaid, '' As 
goon as you use this you will understand that ”’. 
In saying this he is still treating them aa two, 
but there are no ‘‘ that " and *' this ” either in 
human nature, in ts, or in goodness 


In letter 41, KEUR n> 


Pt VA JE, Be W 
Ui. «KE 
20. X. [Hj is rendered ‘ But it is my opinion 
that in your present dispute you should not 
seek to win the argument, to put Haian-shan 
definitely in the wrong and Hui-an definitely in 
the nght. Rather go back to the roots and the 
source, in order really to see the nuances of 
their strong and weak pointe in very small 
things’ (p. 70). This should be ‘ For this 
reason I thmk that precisely in this discussion 
neither of you should seek victory m the 
argument. You should, instead, concentrate on 
finding out wherein Hsiang-shan was wrong 
and wherein Hui-an was right by pursumg the 
matter to its very root and source and thus 
attain a true insight into their minute subtleties 
and their hits and misses in fine distinotions '. 

In spite of the mistakea, I am sure this book 
will gain popularity among students of Wang 
Yang-ming’s philosophy because it has broken 
new ground and because it is very readable. 
It is to be hoped that Miss Ching will take the 
earliest opportunity to do a thorough revision 
so as to make this the useful book it deserves 
to be. 

D. C. LAU 


CHUNG-WEN Rura (tr.) : Injusisceto Tou O 
(Tou O yüan). (Princeton-Cambridge 
Studies in Chinese Linguistics, Iv.) 
xv, 390 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1972. £9. 


Perhaps ıt would be better if books did not 
have forewords, or, if forewords are to survive 
as a literary form, that they should follow the 
practice established by some celebrities of only 
mentioning the book in the last sentence. I 
was enticed by Professor Mote’s gallant contri- 
bution under this heading to expect, after 
having read Professor Shih’s discussion of the 
play, to see Tou O yuan not only plain, but, 
yes, ‘luminously '. It is not Shih’s fault that 
her few well-chosen remarks did not sustain 
such innocent hopes. Her real effort has gone 
not into literary analysis but into making a 
workmanlike job of translating and annotating 
the text of the play. To this end she has been 
allowed unlimited space and an unlimited 
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supply of Chinese characters. To quote the 
succinct description on the dust-jaokot, ‘ cach 
section of text has an interlinear tiansliteration 
and literal translation, with & free translation, 
notes and commentary on the facing page’. 
As such, and considering the efficiency with 
whioh the job has been done, her work does 
indeed set a new publishing standard, albeit 
expensively. Tou O yuan has probably been 
more clogely annotated than any other Yuan 
play by Chinese editors, but no Chinese edition 
I have sean compares with this in comprehen- 
siveness. 

The most important part of Shih’s own intro- 
duction is her discussion of the language of the 
Yuan plays. The core of it 18 a table of particles 
occurring in this text which were current 
during the Yuan period. It does not, however, 
follow from the presence of these particles 
that the dialogue of the plays as we have it was 
composed during the Yuan. As she herself says, 
the earliest extant editions with full dialogue 
date from nearly 300 years after the lifetime of 
Kuan Han-ch‘ing. To prove that the dialogue 
in Tou O yuan is truly Yuan vernacular she 
would have to point to usages in the text 
which had disappeared in the Ming dynasty. 
Failing that, a still positive indication would 
be to show that there ıs nothing in datable 
Yuan texts which is inconsistent with the 
language of the play. This may be so, but she 
does not make such a claim. In the absence of 
such indications, it is impossible to speak with 
any conviction of the way the dramatist 
handles the language of his time (except in the 
songs, which are not specifically examined from 
this point of view). It would still be legitimate 
to speak generally of the dialogue of the texts 
taking ‘ few, if any, liberties with the spoken 
language’ (p. 21), but this is a rather tamo 
conclusion in any case: if it did, how could a 
live audience follow the plot? In short, the 
list of particles is certainly useful for ita own 
sake, but massive investigations are needed for 
any firm linguistic typology to be established. 
Happily, this loosely argued section is untypi- 
cal of Shih’s introduction, which consists in the 
main of well-digested mformation neatly and 
economically presented. Her bibhography is 
also oxcellent. 

D. E. POLLARD 


Kenners K. S. CHEN: The Chinese 
transformation of Buddhism. ix, 345 
pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1973. $15, £T. 


Professor Ch‘en, the author of Buddhism tn 
China (published in 1964), has made another 
great oontribution to Buddhist studies by 
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publishing this book. Here he demonstrates 
how Buddhism to use his own words, ‘ gradu- 
ally became tiniomzed and accepted as an 
integral part of the Chinese way of life’ (p. 12). 
* Siniowation of Buddhism ’ is the term he uses 
in contradistinstion to the ‘ Indianization of 
China by Buddhism’ which was emphatically 
propounded by she late Dr. Hu Shih of Harvard 
University in 1836. The author closely follows 
the process by which Buddhism was trans- 
formed within various aspects of Chinese life— 
ethical, politica, economic, literary, and edu- 
cational and social. His unique ability to pre- 
sent otherwise dry historical materials in a 
lucid, readable style ıs abundantly displayed 
throughout the book. Most of the topics dis- 
cussed, such as filial piety, ancestor worship, 
the function of Buddhist temples, and relation- 
ships between Sangha and the state authority, 
are nothmg new to Oriental scholars, but his 
effort in makinz a vast amount of material 
avaiable for Western students is greatly to be 
appreciated. 

Being a great authority on the history of 
Chinese Buddhism, Ch‘en has appropriately 
dealt with impertant aspects of its history, 
especially during the T‘ang period, but it is 
regretted that when he touches upon the 
doctrmal aspect >f Buddhism, his remarks are 
not always to tae pomt. With reference to 
Ch‘an Buddhism, for example, he says that 
Ch‘an was ‘the product of the Chinese mind 
and environment ' (p. 11) and that it waa also 
a ‘ protest against the long period of spiritual 
training prescribed in the Indian system’ 
(pp. 11-12). Thorgh Ch'an does indeed abound 
in peculiar sayings and behaviour which 
appear alien te the Indian tradition of 
Buddhism and even anti-Buddhistic, one 
should not miss the transcendental element 
which, Ch‘an marters claim, is the real essence 
of Buddhism transmitted from India beyond 
the normal means of transmission. To explain 
away mystical, spiritual elements of a religion 
by rational, em irical terms is one of the 
dangers into which historians sometimes fall. 

Further, ın explainmg the function of 
Avalokitesvara, 1- is said, ‘...the Pure Land 
Sdira... teaches that the Buddha Amitábha 
presides over a Western Paradise . . . where all 
beings who have absolute faith in him will be 
reborn. When sach beings die, they will be 
escorted to the Pure Land by the bodhisattva 
Avaloluteé$vara ... ÀAmit&bha does not leave 
his heavenly &bode—he remains there for- 
ever—and so he kas to rely on Ávalolatesvara 
to rescue beings in the human world’ (p. 6). 
In the Tripitaka there 18 no such sūtra as ‘ the 
Pure Land Sūtra `, but as it is used in Buddhism 
in China (p. 338, it seems to refer to the 
Sukhavativytha wAich exists in a long and a 
short version. Wowhere in these and the 
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Chinese versions of this sūtra 18 it clearly stated 
that one who has ‘absolute faith’ in the 
Buddha will be reborn in the Pure Land. 
Absolute faith is rather a concept of Shin 
Buddhism which has developed in Japan 
According to this sūtra, faith accompanied by 
what is called Nembutsu and other meritorious 
deeds is the principal factor for the rebirth. 

Again, nowhere in the Pure Land siitras 1 ıt 
stated that Amitabha remains in his land while 
Avalokiteévara escorts the aspirants to the 
Pure Land. Avalokiteévara, as one of the two 
attendant bodhisattvas of Amitabha, accom- 
panies him when he appears before an aspirant 
at his death-bed to welcome him. When the 
aspirant’s merit 1s small, only the transformed 
bodies of the Buddha and bodhisattvas come 
to escort him to the Pure Land (Taisho 
Tripttaka, Vol. xu, pp. 272-3). Another Pure 
Land sütra, Kuan-wu-liang-shou-fo ching, too, 
has a similar desoription of the function of 
Avalokitesvara (ibid., Vol. xu, pp. 343-6). 

In spite of some incorrect remarks such as 
have been mentioned above, the present publi- 
cation will long remain a standard book on the 
history of Chinese Buddhism, and will serve as 
a useful source of information for students of 
Buddhism. 

H. INAGAKI 


Wima FAIRBANK: Adventures tn re- 
trieval : Han murals and Shang bronze 
molds (Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Studies, xxv.) [ix], 201 pp. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1972. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. £3.75.) 


The reissue of Wilma Fairbank’s papers in a 
compact form wul be especially welcome to 
students of Han pictorial art and the evolution 
of a style peouliar to North China. The first 
two papers, ' The offering shrines of Wu Liang- 
tzü ' and ‘ A structural key to Han mural art’, 
contributed to the Havard Journal of Asiatic 
Studies, VI and vu, in 1941 and 1042 1espeo- 
tively, were two of the most constructive con- 
tributions on Han pictorial art in their time 
and they remain classics of their kind. The 
third paper, ‘Han mural paimtings in the 
Pei-yuan tomb at Liao-yang, South Man- 
churia’, which was written in collaboration 
with Kitano Masao, forms a valuable appendix, 
since the paintings complement the bas-reliefs 
and in their general organization lend weight to 
the earlier conclusions. The paper is also 1m- 
portant because some of the original material, 
and some of the copies made at the time of 
Masao’s visit to the tomb, have been lost. The 
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author approached the problems presented by 
the Wu shrines, and that of Chu Wei, with the 
training of an art historian and the eye of an 
artist, rather than as an archaeologist. This in 
a senso has led to a less academic approach than 
one might normally expect, a point which 1s 
impheitly made in the long essay introducing 
the collection of papers; but the approach is 
none the less scholarly. The observations on 
technique and style, together with the parallels 
between the Wu and Chu Wei shrines, are 
valuable, but especially pertinent are the re- 
marks made on the subject of the relationship 
between the technical skills of one medium and 
those of another and the subjection of both to 
the aesthetic of a period. The two papers on 
Shang bronzes and casting techniques are of 
leas weight and importanoe than the first three 
papers, and these have been further diminished 
by the publication of Noel Barnard’s Chinese 
bronze casting in 1961 and the Freer Gallery of 
Arts Chinese bronzes, xi (1969) which deal 
with techniques; they nevertheless serve to 
enlarge on a number of minor points. On Shang 
casting it is perhaps an error to have stated in 
the introduction, p. 40, that ‘the lost wax 
procedure was unknown in Shang China’, 
since this leaves out of account the ram- 
headed knives found at An-yang, and one or 
two other items of a similar nature. This lapse 
apart, the real value lies in the Han studies, 
which reappear at a singularly appropriate 
moment when there is a rapidly moreasing 
interest in the archaeology and art of the Han 
period. 
MARGARET MEDLEY 


Vinognt 8. R. Branpt: A Korean 
village : between farm and sea. (Har- 
vard East Asian Series, 65.) [xi], 
252 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1971. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
£4.50.) 


The village described here was chosen be- 
cause ite society was composed of such elements 
as at least to give it a claim to be typically 
Korean. The elements of that society and their 
mteraction are all desoribed sympathetically, 
and the desoription abounds with aphorisms on 
Korean life which have the ring of truth to 
anyone with experience of 1t. 

The investigation is said also to have had a 
sociological point: to find a satisfactory expla- 
nation in structural terms for apparent inoon- 
sistencies between the sharp lines of division 
established as existing in the village and what 
the investigator saw to be ‘the prevailing 
mood of village-wide solidarity ’. The point is 
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potentially important for other fields of 
Korean studies, most obviously, as the author 
points out, for historical studies, in which the 
subject of factionalism has figured largely. 

The results of the testing of the formal struo- 
ture of the village are clearly set out, and the 
conclusions convincing. Having said that, may 
a reviewer be allowed to express one small 
nagging doubt ? The investigation itself is not 
described accurately and fully. The investiga- 
tor built himself a house in the village, but just 
how and when one has to deduce after reading 
enough to be already convinced that the 
methods of investigation must have been 
sound; then there is the casual statement that 
his sister-in-law is Korean and m the village, 
while his wife’s status there, though apparently 
used in the investigation, is never stated. With 
the relationship between the investigator and 
the subject of the investigation thus unclear, 
and the laok of precise information on how 
each particular piece of evidence was collected, 
we wonder whether we were convinced by 
sound study, or merely confirmed in some of 
our own prejudices. When the Ph.D. theeis 
was turned into a book, did it leave us with a 
good story, whioh is more convincing on human 
behaviour than many a novel, but still some- 
what short of being an acoount of a fully 
scientific investigation? The answer could 
well be of more than academic interest, since 
the author happens to have looked at this 
society just as the central government in 
Korea made up ita mind that that society 
should be radically changed. 


wW. E. SKILLEND 


NoBUYA BAMBA : Japanese diplomacy $n 
a dilemma: new light on Japan's 
China policy, 1924-1929. [v], 440 pp., 


map. Vancouver: University of 
British Columbia Press, [1973]. 
910.50. 


Professor Bamba describes his valuable book 
as an attempt to mvestigate how Japan’s 
struggie for national identity between tradi- 
tional and modernizing forces was reflected in 
the course of her foreign policy and to survey 
the major trends in modern Japanese diplo- 
matic history (p. 16). In doing so, he treats 
Japan's China policy between 1924 and 1929 
as a test-case. But his coverage is much wider 
and he has much of relevance to say on issues 
from the Meiji restoration to the 1940’s. The 
study is in three parte, of which part I deals 
with the ‘dilemma’, Japan's continuing con- 
flict between modernization and traditionalism. 
The second half of the 1920's, Bamba claims, 
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was the peak of popular aspirations for 
democracy and modernization on the one hand 
and the upsurge of traditionalism on the other 
(p. 55). Foreign Minister Shidehara (1924—7) is 
identified with modernization, not to say 
Westernization, while Foreign Minister Tanaka 
(1927-9) is taken as the spokesman for tradi- 
tionalist, and especially kokutas, values. By 
way of describing the ‘domestic milieu ' 
which produced certain kinds of leadership 
in Japan, Bamba in part m offers two long 
biographical essays on his two gladiators. For 
Western readers, the essay on Tanaka 1s the 
less familiar beoause he was & political loader 
with a military background who had climbed 
the ladder inside Japan without the need to 
project his personality overgeas. Shidehara, on 
the other hand, es a long-term diplomat was 
already well known overseas before he became 
a front-ranking politician. More novel 1s the 
information that Shidehara was shy (he was 
‘by nature a lone individual’) and that he 
deliberately avoided creating factions which 
were essential in the build-up of political power 
for himself. Part m1—a more historical part of 
the book—is a detailed, well-dooumented 
account of Japan’s policy towards China in the 
late 1920'g. In the early period under Shidehara 
the approach was conciliatory; later under 
Tanaka it was ‘ military, aggressive, expan- 
sionist °. There was, in Bamba’s view, clearly a 
dual diplomacy which was fundamentally the 
result of a split national identity between 
modernism and traditionalism. Bamba echoes 
the words of Ishii Itaro: ‘ if only.the Shidehara 
Diplomacy had been strong enough to survive, 
Japan would not have been subjected to 
national ruin’ (p. 379). But he believes that 
the search for national identity is still unre- 
solved today. 

This is a most praiseworthy publication on 
several counts. It is one of the very few 
studies by a Japanese scholar of a fairly recent 
period of diplomatic history to add to the 
pioneering works of Takeuchi Tatauji and Iriye 
Akira and is an essential guide to Japanese 
attitudes and thinking for English-language 
readers. It adds considerably to the debate on 
Japanese decision-making, taking in a broad 
sweep of Japan’s internal politics and including 
much on her social background which is highly 
instructive. Not only does Bamba offer us a 
valuable piece of research in ita own right but 
he also introduces us to a vast literature of 
Japanese scholarship. His book contains a 
large number of long and relevant translations 
from published biographies, from official docu- 
menta (which for the 1920's are largely combed 
from the Library of Congress microfilm), and 
from newspapers. This serves a great purpose 
in putting Japanese materials at the disposal 


of a wider international audiences. 


VoL, XXXVI. PART 2. 
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At the same time I am troubled about the 
plausibility of Bamba's thesis, Is ıt really, as 
the subtitle suggeste, new light on Japan's 
China policy ? Or only old light? To me it 
seems more like a returned orthodoxy. We are 
given a aimple black and white acoount of the 
saintly Shidehara, followed by the scheming 
oyabun Tanaka. Of course I am also on the side 
of the sainte. But is the real picture so olear- 
cut ? Professor Iriye in his After imperialism 
has provocatively argued that Tanaka faith- 
fully followed Shidehara’s China policy without 
undertaking a new departure in policy and a 
generation of undergraduates is growing up to 
believe this. Surely an issue of hot controversy 
like this has to be squarely faced, debated at 
length, and not brushed into the footnotes 
(pp. 255, 304) ? My own inclination would be 
to admit that Shidehara and Tanaka had 
several characteristics in common: they both 
failed in their China policies and made up by 
guesswork what they did not know or under- 
stand about emergent Chinese nationalism. 
The difference lies in Tanaka applying ‘ posi- 
tive’, cautious gueeswork, while Shidehara 
was much more hesitant. The future was, of 
course, to show that the latter’s conciliatory 
approach would be the one which great powers 
would have to apply to developing countries 
if they hoped to trade with them. 

IAN NISH 


Perge J. BrwoN and Ina Snrox- 
BanouH: Hat bóng: un culte mét- 
namien de possession transplanté en 
France. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Ktudes—Sorbonne. vIe Section: 
Sciences Economiques et Sociales. 
Cahiers de l'Homme: Ethnologie, 
Géographie, Linguistique. Nouvelle 
Série, xur.) 87 pp., 16 plates. Paris, 
La Haye: Mouton & Co., 1973. 
Fr. 24. 


It is only during the last two decades, for the 
most part, that ' popular' religion in South 
East Asia has received disciplined attention 
from Western scholars. There is still much 
that is unfamiliar to us, and few general 
accounts of the history and cultures of the 
region have succeeded in conveying an ade- 
quate impression of ita nature and importance. 
All new contributions to our knowledge of the 
subject are welcome, especially when (as in 
this case) they are based on painstaking 
observation of actual ceremonies and an 
attempt at direct interpretation in terms of the 
myths and beliefs of the participants. The 
study here under review relates almost entirely 
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to a spirit-cult observed during the 1960's in a 
community of Vietnamese immigrants to 
France at Sainte-Livrade (Lot-et-Garonne). 
In spite of the great distance from their 
homeland, the North Vietnamese living there 
appear to have brought with them to France a 
set of practices and beliefs which the authors 
might virtually have been studying in Viet- 
Nam. Since the part of the country from which 
they came has been under Communist rule 
since 1954, the presence of tho cult at Bainte- 
Livrade probably offers the only opportunity 
for foreign scholars to observe it at all. This 
makes the study especially interesting and 
important, for whilst we have some familiarity 
with the rituals of spirit-culta in South Viet- 
Nam—for example those associated with 
Caodaism—far lees is known in the West about 
such cults in the North. The authors refer to 
the work of Durand and Cadiére, but it is evi- 
dent from their own researches that neither of 
those authors by any means exhausted the 
subject. It is equally evident that the type of 
spirit-possession found in North Viet-Nam was 
very different from that carried on in the 
South. 

Although it is only a short essay, the present 
study offers a comprehensive account of the 
temple (chta-dén) and the cult of the spirit 
mediums (bd-d ng), and seeks to place both into 
a wider Vietnamese perspective. Some atten- 
tion is paid to the Buddhist character of the 
main altar in the temple, and the presence here 
of a number of ‘ orthodox ’ Buddhists who are 
not concerned with the spirit-oult, but much 
more detailed attention is given to the latter. 
The title of the book refers to the ceremonies 
in which the female mediums invoke the spirits 
of the Four Palaces, and these ceremonies are 
described in detail. The desoription is supple- 
mented by & number of very valuable photo- 
graphs. In later chapters the authors go on to 
discuss the pantheon of spirita belonging to the 
cult, and also the hymns which accompany 
the rituals. The latter are to be presented in 
full in a subsequent publication. Finally there 
is a short but illuminating attempt to place this 
oult into the general context of Vietnamese 
religion, and to show that it 13 deemed com- 
patible with both (Mahiyana) Buddhism and 
Taoism, without being an mtegral part of 
either. 

By proceeding from the details of a mngle 
temple and cult to the wider problems of the 
nature of Vietnamese religious syncretism, the 
authors present an essay which would serve 
the student very well as an introduction to this 
whole area of ‘ popular’ religion in Viet-Nam. 
In due course, however, it will be necessary to 
relate the results of this research to our 
knowledge of religious practices amongst the 
Chinese, for example in the New Territories of 
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Hong Kong, and to attempt a comparative 
analysis. It may well not be possible—nor 
necessarily important—to attempt a definitive 
distinction between ‘Chinese’ and ‘ Viet- 


* namese’ elementa in cults of this kind. But 


it will perhaps be of some value to demon- 
strate in due course that such cults represent 
an important dimension of the religious tradi- 
tion of East and South East Asian countries, 
which requires to be studied in some depth if 
we are to have a proper understanding of the 
region’s traditional cultures. 
R. B. SMITH 


EvizaBeTH Wray and others: Ten lwes 
of the Buddha : Siamese temple pasnt- 
ings and Jataka tales, by Hlwzabeth 
Wray, Clare Rosenfeld, and Dorothy 
Batley, with photographs by Joe D. 
Wray. 154 pp., 24 plates. New York 
and Tokyo:  Weatherhil, 1972. 
$12.95. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Phaidon Press. £5.50.) 


The emphasis of this book is upon the jataka 
as a narrative genre. As the preface puta it, 
‘... members of the Thai History Study 
Group ... (undertook) to rewrite the ten jataka 
teles most popular in Thailand and illustrate 
them with photographs of temple paintings 
depicting the tales '. This entails the omission 
of all that is not susceptible to treatment as 
both graphic and literary narrative: the 
paccupannavatthu, the veyyakarana, and the 
samodhana (p. 111). Merely to state this limi- 
tation, however, does less than justice to the 
introduction and the two essays, on the jataka 
and on Siamese temple painting, which round 
off the presentation. The setting traditionally 
ascribed to each story (the paccupannavaitha), 
whilst not noted in detail, is covered in a 
general way by succinct information about 
Gotama Buddha’s life and preaching (p. 107) 
and about Indian culture in ancient times (p. 
17) that helps the reader to understand how 
and why such widely varying folk-tales found 
their way into the Buddhist canon. The 
‘moral’ of each jataka is touched on (p. 10), 
& mere suggestion of the veyyakarana’s con- 
tents but enough to serve as necessary infor- 
mation about the 10 Buddhist virtues. This 
leaves only the samodhdna lacking. Since this 
portion of each j#taka appears to have been the 
application of an argumentum ad hominem that 
mildly flattered those in the Buddha’s en- 
tourage, or those well known to 1t, by vouch- 
safing them an appearance, so to speak, in the 
cast list, then the omission is no loss. 

Another aspect the book does not discuss is 
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the curious reluctance of the Thais to dramatize 
the stories. Wish regard to these 10 lives 
(Fhódsacháad), the Thais stop short at recitation, 
albeit highly drematio in impact, in which 
pathos is mixed with comedy: mddsii/Maddi 
weeping over her ost children; the wedding of 
chuuchég/Jijaka, a character often burlesqued 
88 & coarse, greedy, but far from sinister anti- 
hero reminiscent of kAtin chday in Thai epio 


romance or the udtigaka of Sanskrit drama. 
These recitations are performed by certain 
celebrated bAikkAt-s on festive occasions at the 
wád (the North-eastern bunphawéed is perhaps 
the most notewor-hy example) but, however, 
they are still thouzht of aa théed ‘ preaching ’, 


rather than acting. Only in the case of stories 
from the panüása;itaka is the Thai dramatist 
allowed full rem with stage, cast, orchestra, 
and dancers. The 10 lives, then, may be seen 
(in murals) and jeard (the théedmahdachdad, 


for instance) but a fusion of the two mto move- 
ment and spectacol» is not acceptable m Thai- 
land. 

A consideration of uses to which canonical 
texts (or vernaeuler versions of them) can be 
put, over and abcve their prime function in 
religious-cum-mored instruction, has attracted 
little attention from the authors. The Vessan- 
tarajataka in particular embodies much that 
related popular Euddhism to magic, rain- 
making being a sonspicuous theme. The 
paccupannavatthu cf this jdtaka (not aotually 
recounted in the narrative as preaented in this 
book, of course) bezins with ‘ lotus-leaf rains ' 
(pokkharavassa). HKain-making is an attribute 
of the white elephart, Paccaya. The end of the 
atilavatthu ! proper (the olose of the Chakhat- 
tiyakhanda) is marxed by another rainstorm 
miracle. The sequence in which the 10 stories 
are listed (dealt wita very ably on pp. 115 and 
119) has implicatiors for astrology. The popu- 
lar khlaysdépkhaphaa edition of the phromina- 
cháad/ Brahmajati Asta the 12 animal-cyole 
years and includes for each a paragraph 
(beginning d4j m$a »hrá?- ...) with appropri- 
ate ‘lives’, those born in the year of the rat 
being under the dispensation of Temrya, those 
born under the ox tnder Mah&janaka, and so 
forth, the eleventh (dog) and twelfth (pig) 
years being under zhe dispensation of phra- 
jaapoorísdad (who has once been used to eating 
human flesh) and psrasüphamíd (who lives in 











1 Misprinted as ateavatthu throughout. This 
note prompts the in-ormation that only in the 
list on pp. 141-2 are any spellings given with 
the marks normally ased for Pali and Sanskrit. 
Elsewhere the book is devoid of diacritics, even 
for the spelling of Tha: words too—a curious 
economy ! 
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the forest with naapkcw kéedsanii) Why 10 


have been matched with 12, and who the 
makeweight ones are, is a mystery. 

The book disarms criticism, however, by 
being so beautifully illustrated and so informa- 
tive in the lucid, well-researched essays con- 
tributed by the various authors It 1s the best 
book yet on Thai mural art because 1t has con- 
cerned itself with the stories that the paintings 
grew from and has made sure that pointe 
covered by the authors as art oritics are 
backed up by faithful colour reproductions and 
not by any cheaper photographs, so often met 
with in publications hitherto, where the use of 
black and white has not the virtue of being 
plain but the vice of being drab. 

The information moluded in the essay on 
temple painting is espeoially useful. Though 
the plates reproduce work that can hardly pre- 
date the beginning of the present Ratanakosin 
era (p. 133 but also see useful information on 
p. 119 and pp. 180 and 131) we oan be reason- 
ably sure from samtd kh3oj; books and temple 


banners that the style went baok homo- 
geneously into the mid-Ayudhya period. The 
famous engravings of Wat SI-Chum (p. 117) 
do not help, so far as painting goes in sensu 
strictu, to stretch the continuity back to 
Sukhothai. The remark that a scene ‘ could 
be from a Mughal miniature’ (p. 61 applying 
to plate 15) is perceptive, but Indian influence 
18 fauly obvious in figures—dress, gesture, 
groupings—whereas the elementa of landscape, 
including the blanketing effect of open country, 
woods, hills, and sky seen as a backdrop, 
flattish yet with features picked out here and 
there like focal points for distant viewing, owe 
much to the Chinese side. This ıs mentioned 
on p. 134. A posarble connexion with fabrics 18 
also pointed out (p. 131). Whether Chinese 
brocades or Indian painted cottons, the colour 
range of these suggests a source of inspiration 
for Thai colour schemes. Traditional fabrio 
dyes would be brighter and more varied than 
olay-based pigments (p. 182) used in early 
tempera murals portraying rows of bAikkhua or 
vidyádharas (théebchumnum) without any set- 


ting of parkland, forest, or crag. Greens and 
blues, for instance, so easily derived from 
indigo for fabric dyeing, must have constituted 
& major challenge for the muralist. We do not 
really know (but see p. 132 and also Krommail- 
pakon (Department of Fine Arte), Sómbád 


sinlapà? cdag boo íween khyan phuwumiphon, 
Bangkok, 1960, 54) when this challenge was 
met. 

It is fair to say that the authors under 
review place little weight on Chinese influence 
discerned hitherto by such oritics as C. Feroci 
(S. Bhirasri, Appreciation of our murals, 
Bangkok, 1959, 21) and Wenk (K. Wenk, 
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Thailandwche  Mintaturmalereien, Wiesbaden, 
1965, 6 and 82). Rather than take the book to 
task on this score, however, three things in its 
favour should be pointed out. Firstly, there 18 
gpecifio acknowledgement of some Chinese 
influence on pp. 127 and 134, and the state- 
ment about the use of banners or hangings in 
Buddhist temples (pp. 131-2, a reference to a 
fourteenth-century Sukhothai inscription) im- 
plies an affinity with the Tibetan tanka and the 
Chinese i-tung-pi-hua 5) fi} BE AE, namely, 
hanging banners (chéng-izu Def * =f-). Whilst 
jataka subjecta were treated in Tibet, as is 
evidenced by, say, the series based on the 
Jatakamala illustrated in E. Bryner, Thirteen 
Tibetan tankas, Indian Hills, Colorado, [1957], 
the preponderance of mandala-type layouts 
with a formal, hieratio Buddha in central 
prominence is not characteristic of most Thai 
painting (but see Kromsilpakon, fig. 23, for & 
‘Descent from Taivatimsa Heaven’ banner). 
There is a dissimilarity between the open- 
ended array of localized perspectives spread 
through a landscaped mural narrative in the 
Thai style and the bounded radial symmetry 
of an object destined to be (and designed as) an 
icon in itself. To press this comparison 
further, one would arrive at the Buddha image 
as an object—either a cast bronze statue or an 
amulet-sized phra? khrjag or phá? phim— 
as the normal icon for Thai Buddhists in recent 
centuries. Not surprisingly, the icon is 
' housed ’—moast obviously, of course, within a 
temple, but in almost every case, 1n an insulat- 
ing covering of gold too, to guarantee the 
preservation of its surface from defilement. 
The scroll or painted cloth is, as an ‘icon’, 
largely a Brahmanıstıc preserve for the 
khrfay yan (yantra) and, as such, comes into 
oloser and closer contact with the body (either 
as a sort of vest—the sfa yan, or phylactery— 
the takrüd) until ıt coalesces with the body's 


skin in the form of tattooing. 

Secondly, the authors propose (pp. 114-16), 
in the murals of Pagan, & very plausible link 
between Thai arte and styles derived from India 
and Ceylon. It does not require a close cultural 
contact between Burma and early Thailand to 
uphold this plausibility, likely though such 
contacts were. Not only pilgrim traffic from 
Bodhgay& and Nalanda via Ceylon but also 
the transmission of authoritative sanction for 
sangha appomtments that we know from 
inscriptions to have been going on during the 
Sukhothai period (see p. 117 and also A. B. 
Griswold and Prasert na Nagara, ' King 
Lodaiya of Sukhodaya and his contempora- 














* So written by Chéng Te-k‘un with this 
sense, not as given in Couvreur's dictionary. 
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ries’, Journal of the Stam Society, Lx, 1, 1972, 
24, 48 ff.) make the west—east direction for the 
flow of artistic influence more likely—in a 
religious oontext—than the north-south direc- 
tion which we know to have been followed at 
that date for certain by one art only, pottery 
The fact that Chinese immigrants seem to have 
been einployed, in the last 100 years or 80, as 
renovators and decorators for Thai temples, 
and have been blamed for orude drawing and 
vulgar colouring, is another matter entirely. 
The authors do not mention this, but, then, 
why should they, since they have been at 
pains to select what was good, lively, and 
conscientiously done ? Of the plates, Nos. 17 
to 19 show, perhaps, the orudest level of artustic 
skill, but the painting is certainly not hack 
work. Nor is it particularly Chinese. 

Thirdly, there is a way of checking the sort of 
work one might expect from an artisan painter 
trained in China or, at least, ın a Chinese 
school abroad. He would have been put to 
copying certam landscape elemente—trees, 
rooks, streams, bridges, pavilions, and villas, 
from accepted handbooks cf model ilustra- 
tions, the best known of which 18 probably the 


Chieh-tzü yuan hua chuan FE F [8] di (8 


‘Mustard-seed garden’, of 1689. Looking at 
elements from Thai illustrations that also 
occur under the various headings in the 
Chinese work, it is hard to find conclusive 
proof of Chinese influence. The delineation of 
craggy, weathered rocks and the massing of 
dark tones with scratchy or stippled edges as a 
foliage background (against which, however, 
very un-Chinese greenery 18 carefully portrayed 
à la Douanier Rousseau) may sometimes be 
reminiscent of Chinese brushwork (see plates 
3, 4, 24, 27, 29, and 31). Root forms owe merely 
the vaguest allegiance to the ‘ crabs’ claws ` 
standards (hsieh-chao hua-fa ME IR AE %E) in 
the Chmese handbook. Examples of a conven- 
tion of two trees leaning to grow so their 
trunks cross m an X (one on plates 1 and $1; 
two on plate 30) could perhaps hark baok to 
the éh chu chiao heing Z Tk ZF JÉ, an 
early element in the handbook’s ‘tree’ set, 
but this would be so only by ignoring big 
differences 1n brushwork technique and func- 
tion in composition. To this reviewer the Thai 
convention is nafve. One illustration of ıb 18 
even comic: the pair of trees beside which 
Maddi site in plate 30. Their gawky ‘ legs ’ and 
‘toes’ (roote) like anchylosed bird-claws put 
one in mind of an ostrieh performing the 
entrechat. 

Resorting to comparison with the ‘ Mustard- 
seed garden’, therefore, does not help to 
bridge the gap between China and Thailand 
so far as techniques and tastes are concerned. 
Of course, it must be admitted that South 
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China (and Swatow and Canton in particular) 
might have developed local sets of artists’ 
exemplars that would fit the Thai conventions 
better. Immigrant Chinese might also have 
their own derived sete. This is a line of inquiry 
it would be fascinating to pursue in Bangkok. 
Until good evidence is forthooming, however, 
1t ig Wise to ask if any art styles other than thoss 
of China produce a déjà vu experience in a 
viewer familiar with Thai murals and manu- 
script illustration. 

The impact of a great deal of Persian minia- 
ture painting upon this reviewer’s mind comes 
close to that of the déjà vu. This is for two 
reasons: one is that the Persian artists’ debt 
to China is well in evidence and, indeed, has 
been attested to by oritios without any posai- 
bility of refutation (see E. Blochet, Musulman 
panting, xuth—-xyiith century, translated by 
Cioely M. Binyon, London, 1929, for instance, 
and his linking of Chao Méng-fu’s style— 
XH ur Jj 1254-1322—with the landscape of 
his plate oxovnr ; furthermore, * Mongol’ and 
Timürid styles, especially the famous centre at 
Har&t, show links with China that are un- 
mistakable); the other is that so much of 
Persian figure drawing and animation, of the 
proportion of figure to landscape, and of the 
jewel-like effect that the Persian illuminator 
brings about by using bright colours and 
metallo gilding, is transferable to Thai art to 
an astonishing degree. Thus, following from 
the first point, Chinese-looking rocks and trees 
might well have come to Thai painting from 
Safavid Persia rather than from Ming China. 
The curlicue clouds of plate 5 and the scallop- 
shape wave forms of the sea in plate 6 are, 
from the fifteenth century on, no less Persian 
than they are Chinese (cf. Wenk, op. cit., 
plate r and n. 19, and plates xr, xxu, and 
xxu for Thai wave forms, and note Thai 
cloud forms in Kromsilpakon, op. oit., figs. 24 
and 25; the Persian ‘equivalenta’ may be 
seen in, for instance, fig. 30—waves—and 
figs. 50 and 61—clouds—in R. Pinder-Wilson 
(ed.), Paintings from Islamic lands (Oriental 
Studies, rv) Oxford, 1969). The second point 
yields striking resemblances to be observed, 
for instance, in the sequence of plates numbered 
37 to 50 in H. Gluck (Die indischen Miniaturen 
des Haemzae- Romanes, Zürich, eto., 1925) that 
almost soem to bring the depiction of our 
Buddhist jdtaka scenes into line with the 
painting of Amir Hamza’s exploita. A doubt 
may still remain, however: in Thai art are the 
resemblances to Persian painting secondary 
and incidental to a more fundamental re- 
semblance to Chinese painting, which is the art 
that underlies both Persian and That ? 


P. J. BEE 
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STANLEY J. O’Connor, Jr.: Hindu gods 
of peninsular Siam. (Artibus Asiae, 
Supplementum xxviu.) 76 pp., 16 
plates, 2 maps [on  endpapers]. 
Ascona: Artibus Asiae Publishers, 
1972. Sw. fr. 48. 


In this well-argued case for the reversal of a 
dating-sequence of considerable importanoe for 
the archaeology of the earliest historical times 
for peninsular South East Asia and Cambodia, 
the author relies upon iconographic detail 
(Visnu holding the conch in anterior left hand 
upon left hip) and upon his keenness as an 
observer of what has come to light in Indian 
archaeology in recent years (figs. 7-18, covering 
publications from 1951 to 1964). The dating 
sequence used to depend upon a rationalization 
which ran thus: the superb, in-the-round, 
mitred Visnu soulptures found in South 
Thailand are so unique as to be of necessity 
regarded as Pallava imports dating from the 
sixth century; crude, flattish images with some 
rather heavy-handed working of drapery at the 
waist and hips (belt, front hanging fold of 
dhoti, and a sort of low-slung pleated girdle or 
rolled sash in a swag from hip to hip) and of 
ornament on the chest (a necklace or collar) are 
to be regarded as local versions, post-dating the 
great Takuap& or Vieng Sra images, and 
seemingly fixed as belonging to a later period 
(eighth century) by the presence of the conch, 
held on the left hip just where the belt and 
thick sash appear to be gathered up in a clutch 
of folds or loops. (Boisselier, as quoted by the 
author on pp. 27 and 31, offers the clearest, 
account of the reasoning behind the traditional 
dating.) The author has spotted & number of 
Indian Visnu figures, all of fairly orude work- 
manship, but of a date permitting him to take 
the conch-on-left-hip iconography back to the 
fourth century. They also reveal quite olearly 
the early provenance of the belt-plus-sash 
motif. Instead of, then, a notional sequence for 
South Thailand of ‘ refined first: crude next’, 
dated in stages from the sixth to the eighth 
century, a new sequence is proposed of ‘ crude 
first; refined next’, dating from the fourth/ 
fifth centuries to the eighth oentury and all 
plausibly local, native workmanship (pp. 17 
and 49). The examples of ‘ aberrant’ Visnu 
images from India begin with the Kusüna rule 
at Mathur& (p. 34 and fig. 8). North India and 
Nepal also, it seems, yield images with this 
iconography (footnote Il referring to Aschwin 
Lippe's article, * Vishnu's conch in Nepal’, 
Oriental Art, NS, vir, 3, 1962). Figs. 9 and 10 
show how the Mathura Visnu could have 
developed a mitre-shaped head-dreas. The date 
of A.D. 400 (suggested by U. P. Shah of the 
University of Baroda for the Visnu of fig. 11 
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from Bhinmàl in Gujarat) applies to an ‘ aber- 
rant’ Visnu, conch on left hip, with a sash or 
oloth girdle round the hips, and the third to 
fifth centuries in Andhra Pradesh (the Yél- 
e$waram excavations near Nagarjunakonda 
carried out by M. A W. Khan) take the 
resemblance even closer by revealing (fig. 12) 
a Visnu with aberrant iconography and with a 
sash falling in a semicirole down acioss the front 
of the thighs, exactly as in figs 1, 2, and 3 from 
peninsular Thailand (pp 37 and 38). Fig. 1 
in particular, the Jaiyà Visnu, is held to be ‘ the 
most ancient Hindu image discovered in 
Southeast Asa’ and ‘since Gupta images of 
Visnu are different in style and iconography 
from the Kusüna prototypes, the Jalyé image, 
which is unaffected by these changes, should be 
dated no later than 400 a.D.’ (p. 39). The 
cogency of this argument i8 impressive and 
seems to have won acceptance already in some 
circles, an echo of the author’s words being 
traceable in the Thar journal Silpakon, xir, 6, 
1972, 123, in an account of Visnu images and 
referring in partioular to the Jaiy& image as 
Heewárüub phránaaraa) tht: haw thit sid sy 
khón-phób naj p athéed thaj. 

The foregoing topic takes up the first three 
chapters of the book, the fourth being devoted 
to the Takuapa Visnu and, to use Dupont’s 
title from his BE FEO article (xur, 2, 1941, 
footnoted in the book under review on p. 42), 
*Visnu mitrés de l'Indochine occidentale ’. 
Apart from rejecting the idea of any of these 
images being importe and moving the probable 
date of carving on from the sixth century to the 
seventh, the author accepts Dupont’s scheme 
of A, B, and C styles provided that the 
Takuapà& image is switched to style C, masmuch 
as the arms and hands must always have been 
free-standing. 

The last chapter, ‘Late Pallava and Cdla 
style on the peninsula ’, discusses three images 
(figs. 28-31) at P'ra Na:ai Hill at Takuapa, 
interpreted as Gangadhara by various experts 
(p. 53), a Visnu and a Siva (Batuka-Bhairava) 
found at Vieng Sra, and a Sürya found at 
Jaiya. Here the author is more ready to accept 
the possibility of imported images (pp. 56 and 
63) and suggests the presence of Indian 
merchants in the isthmus to account for them, 
concluding with the remark that ‘ dfter the 8th 
century... the Hindu gods were no longer a 
primary concern of the isthmian sculptors ’. 

In limiting his illustrations so severely to 
peninsular Siam (only figs. 7-13, the Indian 
illustrations, are outside this area, there bemg 
one single example—fig. 4, the mitred Visnu 
from Oc-Ho—allowed for elsewhere in the 
South East Asian region), the author has 
found more success with the first part of the 
argument—that about the primacy of the 
‘aberrant’ Visnu flgures—than with the 
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second about the Takuapa torso-modelling 
and the carving of freo-standing arms and 
hands. The lack of piovures of Phnom Da 
figures and—surely a bal gap in the visual 
presentation—of pictures of Vignus from Dòng 
Si Mahapot and Sri Deb in mainland Siam is a 
handicap to the reader. It 1s particularly a pity 
that the beautiful Visnu head discovered five 
years ago at Sri Déb could not be illustrated. 
The author’s preface reveals that the writing 
was undertaken some time after 1966 and 
before 1971. The Sri Déb head was 'dis- 
covered ' by Silpakon University’s Faculty of 
Archacology in November 1967 (ıt may have 
been unearthed by Buddhist monks in the big 
pidng there, presumably some time during the 
same year, but an exact provenance is so far 
lacking) and it 1s difficult to understand how a 
telling comparison with the Takuapàa image’s 
head failed to be made, even if only in a foot- 
note, for H. G. Quaritch Wales's book Dva- 
vats, appearing in 1969, is cited by the author 
(p. 49, n. 33) and the head from Sri Déb is 
reproduced there in plate 52B. At least one 
earlier reference must have been known to the 
author: Prince Subhadradis Diskul’s artiole in 
Silpakon University’s journal Archaeology, 
1, 4, 1968, 63. It may be that future conjecture 
will hak South East Asian standing Visnu 
images, refined in surface detail and expressive 
in plastic volumes (p. 43), with certain Buddha 
images of the region—the many standing 
Buddhas of the ‘U Thong’ school come to 
mind—in which an even greater acoretion of 
iconographic idioms and provenances would be 
arguable than is the case made out by the 
author for these peninsular Vignus on the one 
hand and by Dupont for Dvàravati Buddha 
images on the other (p. 49 and n. 32 and 33). 
Without further piotorial evidence the later 
links with metropolitan Cambodia and Siam, 
and a possible lnk with Buddhist statuary, 
cannot be suggested. Whilst it may be the 
author's belief that no such links are possible, 
the last sentence of the book, already quoted, 
about Hindu gods being no longer ‘ a primary 
concern of the isthmian soulptors’ after the 
eighth century, does not leave this belief un- 
ambiguously stated. 

So much 1s made of the free-standing arms 
and hands of the Takuapa Visnu that it is 
surprising to find no consideration of other 
media—bronze or wood—being behind the 
trend towards greater freedom in ‘spatial 
ambience’ (p. 43). The wooden Buddha 
statue from Oc-Eo 1s mentioned (p. 28) and the 
jointed stone statuary of the Transbassac too 
(p. 29). Does not carpentry collocate with 
joinery ? The fact that the architecture seems 
to have been of ‘ perishable materials ' (p. 50)— 
wood ?—reinforces a suspicion that the stane 
statuary that remains may be only a ‘ hard 
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seotions of Bangkok, the residential suburbs in 
older parts of the town where there are local 
wats and which resemble provincial towns that 
have been swallowed up by the city. Within 
the general scope of information, there is 
concentration upon ‘ permanent ’ monks rather 
than the Guat chua khrao monks (p. 37) and, for 
specific topics—toat estates and finances, for 
instance, and wat committees—there is a 
concentration upon certain wats rather than 
others. Likewise, the presentation of case 
histories might be seen as a form of deliberate 
concentration, as might anecdotal material 
about this or that layman's behaviour. 
Emphases such as these, however, are not mis- 
placed and do not distort the image of Thai 
provincial-town Buddhist practices that the 
author presents from the questionnaires, 
statistios, and surveys that have been used to 
systematize the research. 

The title of the book draws attention to a 
rather paradoxical relationship between monk 
and layman that the author is keen to stress. 
Without the layman the monk would be 
starved of bodily sustenance; without the 
monk the layman would be starved of spiritual 
merit (Thai bun; Pali pufiria). It is as if the 
merit accrued from the transfer of something— 
be it rice or money—by the possessor (layman), 
who values it highly, to the receiver (monk) 
who, in theory, values it not at all. The latter 
accepts what he does not want (again, in 
theory) from the former who needs to give. 
The paradox goes still further in that the view 
of the bAikkhu as one who has become free 
because he has given up the way of the world 
(thang lok, p. 30) cannot easily be reconciled 
with the Thai layman’s view of the monk as 
someone who ought never to deny anyone the 
right to acquire merit (‘ham bun), a view that 
pute the ‘ free’ monk under obligation to the 
lay world that is far more rigorous than that of 
normal reciprocity between gift-givers. The 
author explores this paradoxical relationship 
and charts the terrain well, pointing out the 
‘higher’ and ‘lower’ interpretations of 
Buddhism in Thailand, the short-term and the 
long-term considerations of kamma and merit- 
making, and, above all, the social nexus that is 
involved. She wishes to recognize in the merit- 
making/gift-giving nexus ‘actions regarded 
by the actors as meritorious [as being] those 
which the anthropologist sees as tending to 
maintain social solidarity ' (p. 2). The counter- 
vailing argument is that most anthropologists 
hitherto have seen Theravida Buddhism as a 
feature contributing to the ‘ breakdown and 
dissolution of personal relationships and the 
loosening of social ties’ (p. 2). Cannot both 
these views be partially right at one and the 
same time? To claim that Thais make merit 
in order to come together and approve the same 
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things in each other's sight oerteinly endorses 
the idea that merit-making cannot, and should 
not, be an utterly solo performance—it 
demands, at least, a dyadic relationship (layman 
and monk). This is a point well taken. But, 
of course, it can be pushed into absurdity. 
Public executions in Thailand, for instance, 
used to bring people together to witness and 
approve of justice being done, but it would be 
wrong to suggest that capital crimes were 
committed as pretexte for organizing demon- 
strations of social solidarity. It cannot be said, 
by the same token, that the motive-power in 
Thai Buddhism is, always and necessarily, the 
provision of pretexte for merit-making in 
order to achieve social solidarity. Religious 
intent, no less than criminal intent, remains 
subjective and secret. Thai Buddhists avow 
that this is so and consider it a fact of great im- 
portance; the author as analyst does not, it 
seems, agree with them. Conversely, to say of a 
religion that it does nothing but break social 
ties seems odd. How would such a religion 
remain viable? How would it retain any 
continuing commitment to itself by any 
except stubbornly solipsist recluses ? Part of 
the answer to these problems lies in the purpose 
to which organized religiosity is put, and it 
remains true of Theravada Buddhism that the 
creation and maintenanoe of a monastic com- 
munity precludes most other considerations 
(other than the purely doctrinal and philosophi- 
cal). Responsible, individual self-control, with 
plenty of elaborate rules of conduct to set a 
standard, is the hallmark of sangha-member- 
ship. The purpose in being a member, though 
common to all, 18 never to be achieved by any- 
thing resembling either teamwork or vicarious 
entitlement. It is small wonder that some of 
the rationale accepted as justification for self- 
discipline among bAikkhus living communally 
in the wat should pass over into the lay world 
as a recommended attitude to life. Indeed, 
what other ideal can the Ghikkhu expatiate 
upont He can hardly advocate the joys of 
parenthood or home-ownership! The book 
suffers, then, from a lack of attention to what 
Thai Buddhists hear and learn about their 
religion, and when and from whom they learn 
1t and how deeply they are convinced. This 
makes argument about the effects of being a 
Theravada Buddhist miss much of the point 
because the author refuses to aim at a psycho- 
logical target in favour of going for a beha- 
viourist-type record of doings and transactions. 

The same slightly ‘ off-target’ feeling is to 
be gained from a reading of the chapter on 
Thailand as a ‘ loosely structured social sys- 
tem’ with the choice of ' red herring or rara 
avis’ offered the reader (p. 180). All the evi- 


' dence accumulated by the author undoubtedly 


reinforces the view that fairly casual, politely 
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bland, easy-go-ng, unchallenging relationships 
are desired at all points in any Thai struoture— 
be it the wat, she bureaucracy, the family, or 
dyadic interchange of gifta or servioes—yet the 
author will rot allow the term ‘loosely 
structured’ tc be helpful in desoribing the 
society that lives by them. ‘It has been a 
barrier rather than a stimulus to productive 
research into the Thai social situation ' (p. 183). 
The author herself wishes to reveal why Thai 
society has ‘very few corporate groups or 
permanent cooperative groupings of any kind, 
which at the level of individual behaviour 
means that the actors move quite easily from 
role to role botE within and between spheres of 
activity, and fr»ely relinquish social ties whioh 
they no longer consider to be of any impor- 
tance’ (p. 187) the revelations are that there 
18 no pressure rom land-shortage (or was no 
pressure, shall we say) and that the Thais are 
‘sensible to the etiquette of one’s station ’ 
(p. 182), are urambitious and self-approving. 
These are unob ectionable observations about 
Thai society. Bat they do not convince us that 
it is & cardinal »rror to accept ‘ loosely struo- 
tured ' as a senrible epithet to use to desoribe 
Thai society. 

The reviewer ventures to suggest that 
Thailand preserts us with evidence for the 
existence of an .nordinately strong ‘ magnetic 
field’, exerted by Bangkok’s metropolitan 
mystique nowadays but formerly exerted even 
more effectively by the monarchy in Ayut- 
thaya, causing all social entities within the 
field to group themselves along polarities such 
a8 Thai/non-Tkai, Buddhist/non-Buddhist, 
town/country, salaried official/wage-earning 
employee (along with well-known polarities 
such as head/-oot, senior/junior, bun/bap 
operating in dzy-to-day Thai life). This 
imaginary state of affars does not conflict 
with the book’s ast sentence about ‘a strong 
sense of identifi»ation... to the wider unit, 
to the state and its symbols: the monarchy and 
the Buddhist sanzha’ (p. 187). It would be one 
in which, like iren filings 1n a magnet’s fleld, 
each polarized extity would appear to want to 
line up with ite felows, all of whom would seem 
to face the same vay too. Such an arrangement 
would go some way towards explaining the 
puzzle, rightly brought to our attention by the 
author, that, if Thai society is so loosely 
structured, then -vhy are Thais ‘ certainly not 
more individualistic than other people’ 
(p. 186). And wLy does conformity and com. 
pliance play mors of & part in Thai life than 
conciliation or compromise? Face-to-face 
collisions betweer- equals would be painful not 
only because of ccnflict at the individual level, 
but beoause one ef the parties must be facing 
the ' wrong ' way ‘according to the polarization 
of the social fleld postulated here) in order for 
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such a confrontation to arise. Whilst such a 
habit of compliance cannot be imposed, tradi- 
tional autooracies have always found ways of 
inducing it. For a society in which oorvée and 
slavery continued right up to the threshold 
of this century, in whioh rural self-sufficiency 
was hoped for, of course, but never striven for 
by the state, which, on the contrary, endorsed 
a price-balance between rice and gold that 
made private wealth and ‘ bourgeois" self. 
respect a very rare thing m the provinces 
before the opening up of the rice-export trade 
in the late nineteenth century, and for a 
society in which language barriers were 
erected (Pali in the Buddhist canon remains a 
barrier for the vast majority, of course, but 
the so-called Royal Language—ratchasap—is 
an even better example, a deliberate courtier’s 
patois in the sense that one had to cultivate 
court people or courtly-minded literati to 
acquire it), it seems specious to talk of ‘ loosely 
structured ' as if ıt meant a tradition of con- 
siderate liberality or, even, do-as-you-like 
indifference, available to all citizens as their 
birthright. In the change-over from the state's 
preoecupation with man-power and status to 
its obsession with money and technology, 
citizens enjoy perhaps a feeling of less arbi- 
trary, less wilful personal treatment because 
there are lees harsh physical obligations to 
authority (taxation and conscription instead of 
corvée and slavery), and it is during this 
period, roughly coinciding with this century, 
that anthropologists have begun observing 
Thai village life. They have found ıt un- 
trammelled by systematically rigorous obliga- 
tions and said so. That is because an old, 
rigorous system is defunct. In place of asking, 
* Whose man are you ? '—it has made no sense 
to ask this since King Chulalongkorn's reign— 
the only question implicitly left to ask is, * Are 
you your own man, then ?'. Most Thais can 
say yes to this. With the old constraints gone, 
the ease and confldence in aocommodating 
group arrangements for kin, residence, work, 
and worship has seemed remarkable. Should 
not the anthropologist begin to wonder, per- 
haps, if this state of affairs is stable or not ? 
If not, then the phrase ‘loosely struotured ’ 
could have an ominous ring about it. 

The book has many minor faults that are a 
source of irritation to the reader and might put 
& strain on his judgement, since impatience 
with laok of detailed finishing might tend to 
vitiate the high opinion gained of the funda- 
mental workmanship. Some examples follow, 
first and foremost being the slapdash way in 
which the author has handled Pali and Than. 
It was an unintelligent decision to dispense 
with the macron: nak‘ ordinand ' (p. 64) could 
easily be thought to be identical with nak in 
Nak Tham ‘elementary grade examination 
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for monks’ (passim and index), whereas the 
former if written nāk (the Tha: reflex of Pali 
naga) could be made quite distinct; wat 
‘monastery’ is not the same as the last 
syllable of chao awat ‘ lord of the vasa, abbot’, 
which would read better if spelled await. The 
convention of writing /ae/ for [£] and /oe/ for 
[9] is sensible, but the abandoning of any 
attempt to distinguish [0] from [o] (both 
written /o/) and [UI] from [u] (both written 
/u/) 18 not. To meet with phuak on one page, 
to be read with an [-ug-] diphthong, and phuan 
on another page, to be read with an [-ure-] 
diphthong, 18 a shock even to those who know 
that the former must be the Thai for ' group’ 
and the latter the Thai for ‘friend’. It takes 
much forbearance to accept thu as the Thai for 
‘to hold; to hold as a belief or principle ' and 
not the Thai verb ‘to rub’, and to keep 
reminding oneself that the /o/ in kho ia [0] and 
long whereas the /o/ in song is [0] and short! 
All pataence is exhausted, however, when these 
vocalio ambiguities are allied to consonantal 
ones: chochong requires the reader to know 
that /ch/ here is the unaspirated affricate 
[ġ-] and that the first /o/ 18 an [9] and the 
second /o/ an [0] and that the first syllable is 
divided from the second by final glottal closure 
[-?]. Worse than this, however, there are out- 
and-out errors. The Thai word ‘to present 
(low status giving to high status) ’ is not faith- 
fully represented in the author’s chosen spelling 
convention (p. ix—Royal Institute ‘ general ") 
by her writing thuas (p. 63). The correct spel- 
ling ought to be thawat. The Pali word for 
‘ volitional actions’ (p. 19: author's defini- 
tion) is kamma and not khamma; the Thai 
reflex of this word 1s kam. There is no justifi- 
cation for the intrusive /h/. It is, of course, the 
same word as that used for ‘ theory of causa- 
tion’ (again spelt khamma!) on p. 20. To 
develop an English adjective khammsc from 
this verges—dare it be said ?—on the comic! 
Intrusive /h/ is a problem in Thai words too: 
ph'rakhen (p. 35), wiph’asanathura (p. 53 and 
passim) and ph‘rayat (p. 73) have them, 
marked here by ". On p. B5 the Pali term 
ganthadAura cannot possibly produce a Central 
Thai reflex kantha-thura, initial /g—/ of the 
former regularly being represented by Thai 
/kh—/ of the ‘Low’ class. On p. 143 the 
footnote on makhanayok (which, by the way, 
for consistonoy's sake ought to be makkhana- 
yok) cites Pali magga and Thai nayok, suppres- 
sing the obvious Pali derivation of the latter 
word from naéyaka. There is no warrant for 
spelling the Thai word parian ‘ Pali courses and 
examinations for monks’ (passim and index) 
with an initial /b—/ or for spelling the initial 
cluster in Alot ‘umbrella’, with a /kr—/ 
(p. 54). To offer beside Afagadha the form 
Mogodh (p. 28) is garbled nonsense, the Thai 
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reflex for the Pali word being, in the author’s 
accepted transcription, Mathot. To sum up 
the objections on the foreign language side, 
the book lacks a polioy of rigorously matehing 
Thai with Pali, where possible, and also lacks 
an appendix listing all cited forms in authori- 
tative, complete printing, preferably with the 
Thai in Thai soript. 

On the English language side, sections of the 
book seem to have been carelessly written. 
This should have been spotted during the 
editing. Between pp. 44 and 47 the author’s 
habit of using 'indeed' to begin sentences 
grates on the nerves; the word sequences 
‘sufficiently few’ (p. 58) and ‘in general 
generally ' (p. 56) raise the eyebrows; 'ora- 
torial ' (p. 74) ought, surely, to be ‘ oratorical ’ ; 
* monkly' (p. 30), whilst undoubtedly more 
appropriate than ‘monkish ° or ‘ monastic’, 
is still a droll adjective; the repetition of the 
burden of n. 6 on p. 144 m the text on p. 145 
is otiose. Misprinta are few: ‘ possibly’ 
(p. 80) should read * possible’; there should be 
a negative somewhere in the first half of the 
sentence beginning, ‘It must be remem- 
bered...’ on p. 82 (monks do mot initiate 
merit-making relationships). There is a howler 
in the bibliography: Sukumar Dutt's book is 
not about * Early Buddhist Monarchtsm ’. 

Leaving aside minor irritetions, which oan, 
after all, be smoothed away 1n later editions, 
the reviewer would welcome more information 
on two things. One has already been men- 
tioned in this review: how much of Buddhism 
is learned by the layman from teaching and 
preaching activities of the wat ? This entails a 
coverage of what is canonical, doctrinal 
Buddhism at one extreme and what is mheri- 
ted, ‘ born Buddhist’ lore and practace at the 
other. In no small measure the author has done 
this, finding out what laymen do and listening 
to what they say about their actions, but there 
is still a blank ın the reader's mind concerning 
what laymen think and feel about their religion 
in those private moments when no overt, active 
response is appropriate. What does the Thet 
mahachat (pp. 117-18) mean to them, for 
instance, when they recall the story subse- 
quently ? The second thing that is under- 
stressed in the book is cremation. This, of all 
occasions, is the one in which the monk ceases 
to play the role of benign ‘guest’ in the 
woildly sphere of rites de passage (p. 62, n. 25: 
cremation ceremonies are held inside the wat) 
and, whilst not exactly being host, the sangha 
does provide, in Central Thailand, a social 
service (a crematorium) on its premises and, in 
officiating thereat, endorses a sort of final 
reconciliation between the worlds of the monk 
and the layman. 


P. J. BRE 
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P. L. AMIN Sweeney: The Ramayana 
and the Malay shadow-play. ^ xiii, 
464 pp., front. Kuala Lumpur: 
National University of Malaysia Press, 
1972. M$ 40. 


Ihe shadow theatre of Malaysia has long 
deserved the same soholarly attention as 
Javanese wayang has received. P. L. Amin 
Swoeeney's book at last provides such a study. 
He concentrates on the wayang Siam of 
Kelantan, the repertoire of which 1s based upon 
the Rama stories. But he also gives much use- 
ful information on the wayang in other areas of 
Malaysia. Sweeney’s qualifications for this 
study are impeccable. He has long resided in 
Malaysia and since 1960 in Kelantan; he 
knows both standard Malay and the Kelantan 
dialect and can observe Malay society from 
within. He is also a scholar of great akill, as 
this book reveals. His feeling for the art of the 
Malay wayang is wonderful: he is a dalang 
as well as & scholar of the dalang's art. It is 
hard to imagine anyone more competent to 
produce a book such as this. 

Sweeney provides the scholarly reader with 
comparative texts of the Cera Mahraja Wana 
(covering the life of Ravana) in English, and 
lengthy excerpts from the Oeita Mahraja 
Wana ond transcriptions of two performances 
of parte of it in Malay. There is a good deal of 
discussion of such important subjects as the 
‘cultural context’ of the wayang Siam, the 
teacher-pupil relationship, the language and 
performance techniques, rituals, artistic stan- 
dards, etc. Sweeney engages in a long and very 
useful critique of the views of Cuisinier on 
Kelantan wayang. 

This is, in short, an excellent book, but 1n this 
reviewer’s opinion it does not have the value to 
‘scholars of the Ramayana, ...studente of 
oral literature and drama, . . . anthropologists, 
sociologists, and folklorists > which the dust- 
jacket claims. A relatively small scholarly 
audience will be able to utilize this book fully. 
Readers who do not have at least some know- 
ledge of Malay will have difficulty with a work 
scattered throughout with Malay words and 
phrases, and with well over a quarter of its 
pages given over to Malay passages and notes 
on them. Indeed, this reviewer would have 
found a knowledge of Kelantan Malay to be a 
very considerable advantage. The form in 
which the Cerita Mahraja Wana is presented, 
with a complex system of different type-faces 
and special symbols, and with a vast number 
of abbreviations, makes it very difficult to read. 
In general, there would seem to be more 
abbreviations than necessary throughout the 
book. Some of Sweeney's tables are unclear ; 
the one on p. 62 is a complete mystery to this 
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reviewer. And the author has adopted a 
curious system of orthography. Malay words 
are spelled in the old standard system, but 
many Javanese words are given in pre-war 
Dutch spellings. Thus, one encounters 
lahirspoen for lahirypun, roewat for ruwat, and 
indeed wajang rather than wayang when it is 
Java or Bali that 18 being discussed. Footnotes 
are at the bottom of the page, and there aro 
two useful maps. Unfortunately there is only 
one illustration. There is a general index and 
an index of non-standard Malay usages occur- 
ring 1n the Malay texts. 

Sweeney’s work will clearly remain tho 
standard reference on Kelantan wayang Siam 
for a long time, and will also be a valuable 
work for students of the Malay wayang of other 
areas. It is not for the general reader, but 
clearly the author did not intend that it should 
be. It 15 @ major piece of scholarship in a 

ubject which no one else could handle so well. 


M. O. RICKLEFS 


DxELiaR Noer: The modernist Muslim 
movement wn Indonesia 1900-1942. 
(Kast Asian Historical Monographs.) 
xi, 390 pp. map [on endpapers] 
Singapore, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1973. £9.50. 


Dimngenuous, perhaps, to desoribe this in the 
acknowledgements as a ‘slightly revised 
version of the writer’s Ph.D. dissertation at 
Cornell University ° without adding that tho 
dissertation was completed as long ago as 1962, 
since which time a number of important studies 
in the field have been published. Disingenuous, 
but surely unnecessarily reticent, for though 
some of the book’s shortcomings do stem from 
lack of pertinent revision 1t has much to offer 
the student of Indonesian Islam, and to some 
extent Islamists in general. For a descriptive 
and narrative, often very detailed, account of 
the great sweep of Muslim movements m 
modern Java and Sumatra, based especially on 
party and personal records and interviews, it 
has, indeed, no competitors, faulted though it 
may perhaps be on special counts. 

The writer’s discussion of the origin and 
growth of ‘ modernist’ Islam in Indonesia 18 
divided into two parte (oh. ii and in), dealing 
respectively with educational and social move- 
ments and with political movements. Though 
this distinction has become an accepted one in 
Indonesian historiography, and can be de- 
fended, it would doubtless now be agreed that 
it tends to obscure, for example, the political 
ramifications of the Arab community’s ‘ al- 
Irsjad ’ movement (on which, incidentally, the 
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writer has mteresting unpublished material), 
or the social dimensions of that complex 
organization Sarekat Islam, Indonesia's first 
mass-based party. There 1s a good deal to be 
praised, however, in the clear accounts given 
(under the rubric ‘ educational and social ’) of 
the genesis and fortunes of Thawalib and Permi 
in Sumatra, Djamiat Chair and al-Irsjad 
among the Arabs, Persjarikaten Ulama, 
Muhammadijah, and Persatuan Islam; and of 
the ‘ political’ Sarekat Islam (the internal 
struggles of whose élite are recounted at con- 
siderable length) and Partai Islam. ‘The 
biographical studies of numerous leading 
figures within these organizations constitute a 
bonus, though one might have wished that a 
greater attempt had been made to relate 
description of social origins, background, and 
training to a more systematic discussion of the 
location of types of Islamic leadership within 
Indonesian society. 

Ch. iv, on the Dutch reaction to Islamic 
movements, and especially to their politiciza- 
tion, offers little that 18 now new; but ch. v, 
on the ‘ Reaction from the traditionalists and 
the religiously neutral nationalists’, contains 
some of the most interesting material 1n the 
book. In the absence of any published study 
of Nahdlatul Ulama, the account here of the 
origins of this organization (especially in so far 
as they are related to Ibn Saud’s assumption of 
control ın the Hijüz in 1925) and of its doctrinal 
bases and internal disputes, is useful and often 
enlightening Where the ‘ religiously neutral ’ 
nationalists are concerned, there is a particu- 
larly interesting dissection, because pursued 
with some attention to the details of the 
debate, of the long exchange between Sukarno 
and Natsir on the precise role to be played by 
Islam in kebangsaan—a term usually trans- 
lated simply as ‘ nataonalism’ but one which, 
as the writer properly says, is of much greater 
complexity. This last is an argument which 18 
far fiom over (indeed, one of the participants is 
himself very much alive), and the discussion 
here prompts fresh refleotion about the situa- 
tion in Java today. 

The four chapters 1eferred to constitute the 
core of the book, though there is & lengthy 
chapter of conclusions which ties them to- 
gether and explores some of their implications. 
Two associated points may perhaps be made 
here: that on the one hand the broad oon- 
olugions arrived at by the writer come today 
with a certain sense of déja vu ; and that on the 
other the kind of argument and analysis used 
to arrive at them is in the last resort not wholly 
satisfactory, despite the interest attaching to 
the raw data. Both points relate to that made 
at the outset of this reviow, namely that the 
past several years have soon the publication of 
a number of studies of Indonesian Islam 
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and Islamio movements that employ different 
and rather sharper tools of examination. Three 
examples come to mind: James Siegel’s Rope 
of God (1969), though not without its frustra- 
tions for the historian, 18 among other things a 
highly suggestive examination of the Achenese 
movement of the 1930s, Poesa, from the point 
of view of an anthropologist; Howard 
Federspiel’s Persatuan Islam : Islamic reform 
in twentieth century Indoncsra (1970), partly 
because of its closer fooug, offers a much more 
penetrating analysis of that organization than 
18 open to Deliar Noer ; and Taufik Abdullah's 
Schools and politics: the Kaum Mauda move- 
ment n. West Sumatra (1927-33) (1971) allies 
sociological to historical techniques of inquiry 
to present a definitive account of Sumatra 
Thawalib and Permi. To cite these works, 
however, 18 not to belittle Deliar Noer's 
industry and achievement on a large canvas, 
for which students of Indonesian Islam will 
remain indebted, but rather to draw attention 
to the new emphases in historical research that 
have emerged in this field 1n the past decade— 
many of them, it may be noted, at or in associa- 
tion with Deliar Noer’s own university, Cornell 
Were the writer to embark on his work today 
he would, like the reviewer, have the benefit 
of hindsight, and might aisplay less concern 
to describe than to situate what he describes in 
society. But ıt 18 to his credit that he has 
produced an informative and lastingly useful 
account of what in many respecte 18 still the 
central intellectual concern of Indonesian life. 


WILLIAM R ROFF 


Paur BAKER: Kreol: a description of 
Mauritian Creole. vii, 221 pp. 
-+ errata sheet. London: C. Hurst 
and Co., [1973]. £4. 


This book ıs a very useful layman's mtio- 
duction to various aspects of Mauritian Creole : 
ita historical and social setting; the cultural 
values attaching to 16 vis-à-vis French, English, 
and the Indic languages of Mauritius; the 
varieties within Kreol—that which is then 
descriked being rather endearingly designated 
as OK (‘ Ordinary Kreol’) rather than KO; 
the phonology, grammar, and lexicon of OK ; 
and 70 pp. of texts of Kreol stories giving line- 
by-line phonemic transcription, a morpheme- 
by-morpheme translation, and a modern 
English rendering. 

The author does not appear to be & profes- 
sional linguist but rather, an acute and in- 
formed observer and recorder of the Mauritian 
scone who has had some training in linguistics. 
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Ch. i, on ‘The language situation in 
Mauritius ’, is an expanded and revised version 
of an article which appeared in African 
Language Review, vir, 1969. It is succinct and 
lucid, although its dogmatic generalizations 
leave one admiring the author’s style while 
wondering at the nature of his evidence or the 
value of his hunches: ‘ English, French and 
Kreol have become associated with ‘‘ know- 
ledge", '*oulture" and “egalitarianism ”’ 
respectively, while other languages are largely 
identified with what may be termed ‘‘ ancestral 
heritage ". In informal conversation ‘‘ egali- 
tarianism " is generally a more important 
matter than ''oulture", ‘‘ knowledge” or 
‘‘ ancestral heritage", and thus Kreol is 
usually adopted in such circumstances. In 
formal situations, however, either ‘‘ culture "', 
“ knowledge" or “‘ ancestral heritage " may 
be the most significant feature, and so French, 
English or an oriental language will normally 
be employed as appropriate to the circum- 
stances. Written language is usually associated 
with ''oulture" or ‘‘ knowledge ”, and it is 
thus French and English that the Mauritian 
usually reads and writes . . . ' (p. 35). 

Wisely, rather than attempt to desoribe a 
linguistic continuum the author demarcates 
four varieties of Kreol: OK, and varieties of it 
spoken by those whose first language is French 
(FK) or Bhojpuri (BK) or who have aspirations 
towards FK but can't always get it right (RK 
or Refined Kreol). ' The above list does not 
exhaust all the varieties of Kreol spoken in 
Mauritius....' In other words, these ‘ four 
varieties’ are simply convenient foousing- 
points, ways of looking at a multilingual con- 
tinuum with a lingua franca. The author’s 
phonological analysis lists 26 phonemes of OK 
and then gives some details of the extent to 
which the analysis applies to all varieties; he 
makes statements of the kind which would 
normally only be made after very extensive 
field-work, but which here are perhaps im- 
pressionistic. There is a useful short section on 
intonation contours, with a Hallidayan-type 
map of Kreol syllable structures. 

Ch. iii gives an account of various ortho- 
graphies which have been used for Kreol in the 
past, from Charles Baissao’s Étude sur le patois 
Mauricien, Nanoy, 1880 (his work through a 
curious oversight is not listed in the notes or 
bibliography although mentioned and referred 
to several times) down to the present day. The 
author proposes a practical orthography having 
regard to type founts available in the island ; it 
seems to work wall except that I find post- 
vocalic -A rather i as & vowel- 
nasalizstion letter. Itis a pity that the author 
chose to italicize his phonemio orthography, 
since by doing so he loses at least one useful 
vowel distinction, and loses also the possibility 
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over-all of using italic letters for the nasal and 
roman for the non-nasal vowels. 

The vocabulary of Kreol set out in oh. v 18 
skeletal, concentrating mainly on words that in 
some way differ from the normal reflex-of- 
French vocabulary. The grammar, in ch. vi—x1, 
is eclectic in its framework of references; it 1s 
predominantly a surface grammar, but ch. 1x, 
* Variations in single-clause sentence patterns ’, 
introduces a few transformations. The eclec- 
ticism is governed by fairly sound common 
sense, since the book is obviously addressed to 
the Mauritian schoolteacher and intelligent 
layman rather than to the specialist linguist. 
The sx texte in oh. xii come from various 1n- 
formants; one of them was specially written in 
Kreol, the others transcribed from tape. The 
informants were not chosen ın order to cover 
any particular speotrum of usage, and the 
coverage of varieties of Kreol is therefore 
patchy. 

The recordings were, with one short final 
exception, made in England. I am told by a 
Mauritian Creole student that he nevertheless 
regards them as authentic as far as he oan tell 
from the transcription. It is the patchiness of 
the coverage which leads one back to the 
earlier chapters to suspect the validity of so 
many of the firm desoriptive statements made 
there. The introduction tells us that the book 
‘began as a series of notes made while the 
author was living in the island. From these 
notes it was initially intended to produce a 
simple teaching grammar designed to assist 
non-Mauritians m learning Kreol, but this 
rapidly led to an interest m linguistics generally 
and to the rearrangement of the material in 
the form of a reference grammar’. I do not 
think the book can really sustain this latter 
role. One can, however, be very grateful for it 
as a starting-point. 

R. B. LE PAGE 


Hvocao Zemp: Musique dan : la musique 
dans la pensée et la vie sociale d'une 
société africaine. (École Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes—Sorbonne. vIe Bec- 
tion: Sciences Économiques et Soci- 
ales. Cahiers de l'Homme: Ethno- 
logie, Géographie, Linguistique. Nou- 
velle Série, x1.) 320 pp., 16 plates. 
Paris, La Haye: Mouton, 1971. 
Fr. 54. 


This book, which comprises a thesis accepted 
by the Sorbonne in 1968 (with the mention 
‘très bien") is a welcome addition to the 
growing body of cultural studies fooused on 
the West African Mande and Manding peoples 
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whose history and culture have in recent years 
been attracting particular attention. Tho 
ethnic group concerned here ıs that known 
as the Dan or Yacouba, a people who live in 
the western part of the Ivory Coast and to some 
extent across the frontier in the hinterland of 
Liberia (where they are known as Gio). Their 
language belongs to the Southern Mande group. 
The author's fleld-work was carried out 
between 1961 and 1907. He has previously 
published a number of articles relating to 
specific cultural topies in this area, and has 
also issucd two LP recordings of music of the 
Dan. 

While music-making provides the foous of 
attention, Zemp’s study is concerned, not with 
the music itself, but with local 1deas and con- 
cepta about it, and with ita sooial and oultural 
context. The content of a number of song texte 
(of which the original texts appear in an 
appendix) 18 given in various chapters through- 
out the second and third sections of the book. 

After an introduction, and three pages of 
notes about the language, the work is set out 
in three broad sections: ‘Instrumente de 
musique’; ‘Conceptions et verbalisations ' ; 
and ‘ Contexte social '. From the point of view 
of presentation, 1t seems unfortunate that the 
section on musical instruments had to come 
first, instead of being relegated to an appendix, 
since the treatment 1s rather sketchy The 
author argues, however, that this order of 
presentation is ‘ dispensable à la compréhen- 
sion du réle que jouent dans la société la 
musique et le musicien, ce dernier se définissant 
en premier lieu par rapport & son instrument’. 

The seoond and third sections of the book 
will be considered first, m our present review, 
since they undoubtedly represent the author’s 
prinerpal contribution. The standard of 
scholarship, here, 18 impressive, and these chap- 
ters should prove to be of considerable interest, 
not only to ethnomusioologiste, but also to 
scholars 1n several related disciplines. 

Section rr, ‘ Conceptions et verbalisations ’, 
contains five chapters, several of which deserve 
the notice of linguists, literary scholars, and 
folk-lorists, besides ethnomusicologists. The 
first chapter here mainly concerns musical 
terminology and concepts, and provides some 
excellent insight into the musical ‘ thought- 
world ' of the Dan. (Notwithstanding the title 
of the book, we learn here that ' dans la langue 
dan, i| n'existe pas de terme général pour 
désigner ce que nous appelons '' musique ”’’ ) 

A long and valuable chapter is concerned 
with local mythological conceptions about the 
origin of different musical instruments. The 
author here presents annotated translations of 
relevant material, selected from a large body of 
oral literature which he collected during field- 
work in 1962 and 1964-5. For some instru- 
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ments, a8 many as nine differing ‘ origin 
myths ' are cited. From the stories, 16 appears 
that man is not regarded as the exolusive 
maker and owner of musical instruments, or of 
the music: on the cont1ary, apart from a few 
instrumenta attributed to human invention 
(notably the earth-bow and the xylophone), 
origin 18 generally attributed to non-human 
sources: God, genu, sorcerars, masks, or ani- 
mals. One form of drum :8 claimed to have 
been taken, by force, from chimpanzees. The 
musical bow was acquired by a hunter, but not 
just through twanging his shooting bow. A 
cer tain genie had previously been using such an 
instrument to warn animals when hunters 
were approaching. On one occasion he forget- 
fully left it on a termite heap and it was 
discovered and adopted by a hunter. Among 
the various genii mentioned, one notes such 
apparently pan-Afiican figures as the hairy 
dwarf with back-turned feet, and the one- 
legged giant (with a consuming passion for 
dancing, 1n this case). The shapter ends with a 
brief comparative examination of the myths, 
and several useful tables are provided. 

In a chapter entitled ‘Music in the non- 
human world’, accounts are given of certain 
beliefs about musio or dancing being performed 
by animals, and by supernatural beings. Birds, 
apes, toads, and frogs are oredited with song. 
God, the Creator, neither dances nor sings, but 
all dance and song emanates from Him. Each 
man’s guardian angel sings and dances, but not 
independently of his protégé. Of the numerous 
genu, several are credited with singing, some- 
times accompanied by rattles. Sorcerers and 
wearers of masks may serve as vehicles for 
supernatural speech and song. The souls of the 
dead, when returning to their former villages. 
are believed sometimes io dance or sing. 
Further chapters in this section deal with the 
‘ effects of music’ and ‘ beliefs and practices 
of musicians ’. 

The third seotion of the book, devoted to 
‘ social context ', deals first with the functions 
of music and of musicians. The desoription here 
is clear, concise, and well ordered. It appears 
that Dan musicians rarely make music solely 
for their own pleasure. They usually operate 
collectively, attaching themselves to chiefs, 
Warriors, or hunters, or serving an ‘ association 
de travail’, o1 a secret society, or accompany- 
ing mask performances or contests, or consti- 
tuting dance ensembles. Alost important of all 
are the trumpet bands, of prominent chiefs, 
comprising five to seven transversely blown 
instruments plus three or four drums. Lesser 
chiefs make do with drum ensembles, serving 
the same ceremonial roles. Zemp outlines the 
various social functions of each type of musical 
ensemble explicitly, besides citing a good 
number of the song texts involved. Further 
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chapters in th& section concern ‘the social 
status of the musician’, ‘music in the life 
oyole’ (which 3 a very short chapter), and 
‘ musical education ' (also very brief). A short 
final chapter discusses the impact of outside 
influences on treditional music. 

Appendixes contain maps, a comparative 
table of names for musical 1nterumente in 14 
different dialers, vernacular texts of songs 
discussed in the book, and an index of terma. 
A bibliography and discography are also 
included. 

Having commented thus far on the author’s 
highly commencable treatment of his chosen 
aspects of Dan culture, the following critioism, 
directed mainly at the first section of the book 
will not, it is hoped, cancel out the positave 
appreciation expressed above for parts I 
and OT. 

As Zemp points out in his introduction, there 
18 certainly some weight of precedent, among 
recent ethnomusoological studies, for concen- 
tration upon context, which had previously 
all too often beer disregarded, rather than upon 
content, and ths author is quite justified in 
narrowing his fisld in this way, particularly 
when writing a taesis. Nevertheless, the main 
title chosen for tae book might possibly prove 
misleading, flrsty to a musicologist, if he 
expected to find in it any treatment of music, 
per se; and secondarily to scholars from other 
disciplines, should they mistake the work for a 
basically musical treatise and overlook it. 
Musical transcription and analysis is in faot 
entirely excluded, and there us hardly any 
mention of the sonnd output of musical instru- 
menta, though some 40 pp. are devoted to their 
physical deaoriptron. 

A general impraesion of the sound of some of 
the musical output of the Dan can be gained, 
admittedly, through listening to samples 
provided on the two LP discs previously 
published by the author. There are occasional 
references 1n the Look identifying certain of the 
song texts with -ecorded examples (pp. 185, 
195, 221, 226, 230. 236, 241, and 259, inter alsa). 
Documentation accompanying those disca, 
however, is in most cases too scanty to enable 
the reader to idertify speoifio types of instru- 
ment, particularly drums, heard in the record- 
ings, with those described in the instrumental 
Beotion of the bock. The addition of footnote 
references (perhaps when editing the thesis for 
publication in book form) could have remedied 


this to some extent and afforded readers the ` 


benefit of clearer auditory exemplification. 
The chapters about musical instruments 
(presented as the first section of the book) 
comprise an extersive inventory, on the basis 
of the Sachs—Horabostel system of classifica- 
tion. Brief desoriptions of instruments are pro- 
vided, with menticn of their distribution, their 
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roles, and playing techniques. In some cases 
physical measurements are given, and referen- 
ces are made to cognate instruments used by 
neighbouring peoples. Illustrations are very 
few, however. There aro, in all, only five 
diagrammatic line drawings, while 28 different 
instrumental categories (let alone different 
specimens) are mentioned. There are 16 photo- 
graphs, of varying merit, mostly showing 
instrumental performance, but these are not 
well integrated with the text, and the names of 
performers and their localities are seldom 
stated. 

In view of these shortcomings regarding 
treatment of musical instruments, it seems a 
pity that part x was not placed in an appendix, 
as suggested earlier, especially since the author 
has himself stated in the introduction that 
‘l'étude des instrumenta de musique n'[est] 
pas—dans notre perspective—une fin en 
801...'. Alternatively, had the author been 
able to find time to expand it, and possibly 
publish ıt as a separate, complete volume, to 
precede the present one, one feels that we 
might have been able to derive even greater 
benefit from the resulta of his lengthy and 
exhaustive research in this field. Nevertheless, 
we have reason to be deeply grateful to Hugo 
Zemp for the wealth of material and the depth 
of scholarship which is offered in this book. 


DAVID RYOROFT 


G. S. P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE: Chrono- 
logy of African history. xxii, 312 pp. 
-++ corrigenda slip. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1973. £5. 


Professor Freeman-Grenville has, in addition 
to conduoting detailed research in East 
African history, always had in mind the practi- 
cal needs of students and teachers. His Kast 
African coast has put into the hands of in- 
numerable studente a useful collection of 
original sources, and his handbook on Muslim 
and Christian calendars has a value outside 
Africa as well as within. The present Chrono- 
logy has a similar utilitarian purpose. Over 
12,000 entries attempt to survey ‘the whole 
course, 80 far as it is known, of the principal 
events and dates in the whole continent of 
Africa from c. 1000 8 c. until the end of 1971’. 
The entries are arranged in columns, four at 
first, later sıx, each column allocated (and these 
allocations change from period to period, as 
appropriate) to a particular area, e.g. ‘ Western 
Africa ', ‘ Central Africa’, ‘ Other countries ’. 
Thus the reader may quickly perceive the 
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range, and also something of the pattern, of 
contemporaneous events at any date. Over a 
quarter of the book is given to the twentieth 
century. 

It 18 a gallant attempt, but premature. Too 
much is still uncertain; the introduction 
expiesses a healthy scepticism about dates, 
promising that those of doubtful provenance 
are invariably marked ‘ c.'——yet many dates of 
a most uncertain quality slip through without 
this qualification, for example 1095-1134 for a 
king of Kano. The necessary dictionary preci- 
sion of too many entries is blurred when the 
author moves away from the areas with 
which he is personally familiar: ıt is, for 
instanoe, at best only marginally correct that 
the Almoravid movement was ‘ established 
amongst Lemtuna in Lower Senegal’ about 
1035; Ibn Battüte did not visit Kanem; and 
so on. While the parallel columns may suggest 
to the inquiring reader new interconnexions, 
some sequences within columns are difficult to 
trace: citing illustrations only once moro, 
Ghana comes to an end in 1240, and conquers 
Gao ım 1325; and Bornu and Kanem are con- 
fusingly presented in the late thirteenth cen- 
tury. A single entry too often stands alone: 
after the Fulani take the capital of Bornu in 
1609 (which m fact, so far as I know, they did 
not), we do not hear of the city again for 200 
years. The index w good, though I noticed 
‘al-Hajj Omar’ and ‘ Hajj Umar’ appearing 
separately. And surely an Islamioist of 
Freeman-Grenville’s stature should not lightly 
attribute the title Prophet to a devout Muslim, 
in this case to Maba. 

The moral ıs, I think, that such tabular 
presentation, which surely has its part to play 
in the study and teaching of African history, 
requires full-scale collaborative effort, and even 
then should probably be attempted first on & 
more regional bams. But little is ever done 
when the first steps are left to committees, and 
Freeman-Grenville has performed the essential 
pioneering service. 

The lines of print are frequently askew, and 
in the index even the left-hand margin is often 
orooked. This is not the standard which we 
expect of OUP, but it is no doubt a sign of the 
technological progress with which our age 18 
blessed. 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


PETER C. Hoca: The African slave trade 
and sis suppression: a classified and 
annotated bibliography of books, pamph- 
lets and periodical articles. (Cass 
Library of African Studies. General 
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Studies, No. 137. xvu, 409 pp 
London: Frank Cass, 1973. £12.50. 


This is a massive volume, with nearly 4,700 
entries, the overwhelming majority including 
a few lines describing the work. Pamphlets, 
articles, even individual chapters are cited, as 
well as books, official documents, and the like. 
The largest portion of the book deals with 
abolition, and includes separate headings for 
sermons, naval blockade, trials for illegal slave- 
trading, biographies of abolitionists, and half a 
score more. Slightly smaller is the section on 
the African slave-trade itself, partly divided 
on regional lines (West and East Africa, and 
Sudan), partly with subject headings such as 
slaving voyages and medical conditions. There 
are two appendixes, one for unpublished theses, 
one for addenda. Under each heading, works 
are arranged chronologically according to date 
of first publication. Thus, to find all the 
writings of a particular author, recourse to the 
index (in fact, to two, author and personal 
name, of the four indexes) is necessary. The 
indexes are good, though one or two headings 
do slip through all the nets of classified con- 
tents and indexes: for example, while works 
published by the Society of Friends can be 
quickly located, works about the Society, or 
about Quakers, of which there are a number, 
cannot. 

The literature on the African slave-trade is 
immense, the words of ıt have gone into the 
ends of the world, no one could possibly gather 
the whole. Each reviewer will, no doubt, be 
able to add his own suggestions: Barth's 
Travels, Nachtigal’s Sahara und Sudan (some 
of the slavery information of which 1s here 
cited cnly in rather inaccessible foreign jour- 
nals), N. R. Bennett’s ‘ Christian and Negro 
slavery in eighteenth-century North Africa’, 
J. N. Nicolaisen on slavery among the Tuareg, 
the writangs of various anthropologists such as 
M. G. Smith and R. Cohen, Irmgard Sellnow 
and Allan Meyers both on slavery ın Hausa- 
land, and indeed Backwell’s Occupation of 
Hausaland, a collection of nineteenth-century 
Sokoto correspondence filled with slavery 
detail—or, more contemporaneous, Pollaud- 
Dulian’s Aujourd'hui l'esclavage (1967). That 
such omissions should be numerous is inevi- 
table; perhaps they are proportionately more 
frequent for the interior slave-trade of Africa, 
and for North African exports, than for the 
east and west coasts. There is a Sudan section, 
but considerably smaller than the East 
African, and apparently rather loosely defined 
to include the central and western Sudan as 
well as the Nilotic, and North Africa and Egypt 
too. 

The book is offered ‘ as a guide to the main 
categories of printed material on the subject in 
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western languages’. Perhaps a little more 
might have been done to develop the guiding 
function, if necessary at the expense of some 
hunting and gathering. Many book entries 
give the number of pages of bibliography; a 
little more description here might have been 
helpful. Again, some book entries give 
references for reviews also, and more of this, 
coupled it may be with a little critical as well as 
simply descriptive comment, might have en- 
hanced the book as a guide. Nevertheless, 
anyone seeking to explore the labyrinth of 
African slavery, in almost any aspect, will find 
here manifold and excellent assistance in his 
task. 
HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


ABBAS [BRAHIM MUHAMMAD ALI: The 
British, the slave trade and slavery 4n 
the Sudan, 1820-1881. [ix], 141 pp. 
Khartoum: Khartoum University 
Press, 1972. 


This short book examines British opinion 
concerning slavery and the slave-trade in the 
Sudan, during the period 1820-81. Part 1 
discusses the formative stage, up to 1862, 
paying particular attention to the views of 
Buxton, Speke, Grant, Petherick, and others. 
The trend of the argument is that many ob- 
servers were not much concerned by Sudan 
slavery, that some professed an interest only 
because it became fashionable go to do, and 
that the rare sincere individual overdramatized. 
Thus Buxton’s figure of 20,000 slaves a year 
entering North Africa from the south is ‘ rather 
exaggerated ’, for the ‘ good reason ’ of eliciting 
sympathy in England; I myself incline to 
regard the figure as a grave underestimate, but 
until the neceesary research has been done this 
remains a matter of opinion. Dr. Ali’s judg- 
ment of Speke, however, that he was initially 
not bothered by the slave-trade, but later 

could pose as an anti-slavery man’, seems 
unjustifiably harsh. It is not true that in 
Speke’s Journal ‘there was no reference to 
the slave trade’ (p. 23). Chapter subheadings 
include such items as ‘ Capture of a slaver’ 
and. ‘ The slave-hunters’, Perhaps Ali intends 
only the closing 25 pp. or so of the Journal, 
as Speke moved down the Nile, but even here 
is a detailed passage, among various incidental 
slave references, about slaves seized against 
ransom in ivory (p. 461, Everyman's edition). 

Part ir discusses Baker’s views—his en- 
thusiasm against the slave-trade is derived 
neither from humanitarianigm nor from an 
interest in Negro welfare, but from fashions of 
respectability in England—and his expedition 
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of 1869-73. The book's final judgement is that 
Baker played ‘no part at all’ in the fight 
against the slave-trade. In this part also is a 
antical review of the oversimplifying tenden- 
cies of the Anti-Slavery Society. In ch. v there 
is a spirited defence of Islam against the charge 
that that religion condoned slavery. The 
Prophet regarded slavery ‘as an integral part 
of the life of the pagan people of Arabia’, and 
as such accepted it, though ‘it is contended 
that the number of slaves in Arabia at that time 
was go few that they could be counted on the 
fingers ' (both p. 68). Authorities cited are the 
Indian apologist Ameer Ali, and Sir George 
Maxwell of the League of Nations. The views 
of these men may be correct, but do they 
represent ' hard facte ' which the Anti-Slavery 
Society may be blamed for failing to under- 
stand or refusing to admit ? Following Ameer 
Ali's oonclusion, that it is simply an abuse of 
words to apply the word slavery in the English 
sense to any status known to Iaslamio law, Ali 
argues that ‘by the standards of western 
slavery, most slaves, if not all, in the Sudan 
who were categorized by European visitors as 
slaves were not slaves ' (p. 74). ‘ A slave in the 
Sudan was above all a human being’, his 
“position in respect of food and lodging was 
the same as his master’, any slave converting 
to Islam was freed, and if a slave woman bore 
her master a child she received the title of a 
wife: how much of this is demonstrably true ? 
If conversion entailed emancipation, there 
would have been no Muslim slaves at all; and, 
while to bear her master a child did substan- 
tially strengthen a conoubine's position, only 
marriage could make her a wife. Ali promises 
& further book, a ' comprehonsive, objective 
and soientiflo study ' of slavery and the slave- 
trade in the Sudan; perhaps there some of 
these pointe may be explored more fully. At 
the moment, the deacendants of those Chris- 
tians who in the nineteenth century sowed the 
wind of ‘ exaggerations, distortions, prejudices 
and misconceptions’, against which Ali in- 
veighs, seem likely to reap the whirlwind of 
Muslim reaction. 
Part nur takes up Gordon’s contribution. 
Stress is laid on his differences with the ASS ; 


on his inconsistencies, arising in part from his 


growing awareness of practical complexities 
on the spot; on his misunderstanding of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Convention of 1877; together 
with a briefer summary of the practical results 
of Gordon’s policy, which in Ali’s view contri- 
buted little to the suppreasion of the slave- 
trade, but much—by dispersing in particular 
Zubayr's troops, who were furthering the 
islamization and arabization of the south, a 

“process of biological adaptation ’—to the 
later Southern Problem which has plagued the 
modern Sudan. 
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May I plead for more care with footnotes and 
other scholarly apparatus ? References to the 
Reporter of the ASS are given without page 
numbers; as the journal is substantial, finding 
specific passages oan be time-consuming. 
Again, amongst the voluminous ASS papers at 
Rhodes House a letter is not easily traced by 
no more than ite date, its writer, and ite 
addresses; in one or two hours’ search I did 
not succeed in finding one ASS letter to which 
Ali refers. Sometimes a sentence is taken 
verbatim from a source without quotation 
marks, though with proper attribution ; some- 
times quotation marks are used for a somewhat 
changed wording. Ali quotes Gordon as 
challenging the anti-slavers to give up wine 
‘and devote proceeds for the purpose of 
crushing the slave trade if they were sincere "' ' 
(p. 88); Gordon's actual words were, ‘and 
devote proceeds to form Consuls and then I will 
believe them’. I noticed nothing substantive 
in these adjustments, though Ah’s description 
of Gordon hitting back ‘ by acousing the '' arm 
chair " anti-slavers of ‘‘ making the slavery a 
cry to draw attention to themselves and their 
advantages ° ’ (p. 88) is not quite the same as 
Gordon’s more moderately phrased, ' Do we 
not sometimes make the slavery cry & ory to 
draw attention to ourselves and our advan- 
tages ?’. And the omission (p. 100) of Gordon’s 
rider—' with the proviso, that no more slave 
razzias are made’ (Gordon’s italics)—from his 
justification for allowing the passage of slaves 
from Dara, somewhat alters the tenor of the 
discussion. Gordon's manuscript hand 18 often 
difficult, particularly when written on both 
sides of thin paper; on p. 102, I would suggest 
* schemes of pelf ’ rather than ‘ siakness of self’. 

We may look forward with interest to Ali’s 
companion volume, on slavery and the slave- 
trade in the Sudan. I trust that ıt will not 
labour ioo much to prove ‘that Islam had 
nothing to do with the slave trade’, and ' did 
not constitute an obstacle to the suppression ' 
of that trade (p 130). These points may be 
granted; they are in any case matters of 
theology, for no religion acta, or refrains from 
acting, in thus personal a way 1n history. The 
primary historical question s what Muslims, 
and others, did; and secondarily, why they 
behaved so, sometimes invoking Islamio sano- 
tion for their actions—why some wanted 
alaves, for example, ‘for the purpose of 
co[n]verting them ' (p. 64) ? I trust, too, that 
not too much effort wil be spent on kind 
treatment, on roseate relations between master 
and slave, and the like; these apects need 
emphasis, but as part of the total picture, and 
not at the cost of neglecting the less pleasant. 
In the present volume, for example, eunuchs 
are not mentioned, though I thmk I detected 
two very guarded allusions (pp. 69 and 81). 
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The scholarly answer to past bias is not present 
apologia, but rather the endeavour to see the 
past situation steadily and to see it whole. The 
author has certainly taken up a task at once 
fascinating and challenging. 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


A. J. H. Largam: Old Calabar, 
1600-1891: the impact of the inter- 
national economy upon a traditional 
sooty. (Oxford Studies in African 
Affairs. xiv, 193 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1973. £5. 


Dr. Latham’s book provides, m the first 
place, an authoritative account of Efik history 
based on a thorough study of a wide range of 
sources. His persistent search for the private 
papers of both African and European observers, 
together with his shrewd use of oral evidence, is 
matched by the interesting information he is 
able to elicit from the lista of signatories to 23 
Anglo-Efik treaties in the course of the nine- 
teenth century. All this is an excellent 
example of historical detection, and 1t enables 
him to oorrect previous soholars on many 
pointe of detail More importantly, this 
research lays the foundation for a clear and 
convincing analysis of the major transforms- 
tion in Efik history: the manifold changes 
which followed the substitution of slaves by 
palm-oil as the principal export of Old Calabar. 
This, the heart of the book, constitutes a most 
rewarding piece of historical reconstruction. 

The book also makes a significant contribu- 
tion to one aspeot of the debate on Europe's 
role in African underdevelopment. Here 
Latham challenges those writers who aoouse 
Europe of foisting useless or damaging trade- 
goods on Africa. Instead, he mamtains that 
importa from Europe must, on the whole, have 
beneflted the indigenous economy. He sug- 
gests, for instance, a fascinating link between 
the development of the Cheshire salt industry 
and Old Calabar’s early participation in the 
oil trade, and he argues that the local produc- 
tion of salt, which was destroyed by this 
import, could never have satisfied the immense 
demand of the hinterland. In the case of galt 
he may well be right, but he also applies this 
concept of the expanding market to the imports 
of iron and cloth, arguing that these introduced 
more efficient tools and a wider choice of 
merchandise. Here one feels that his argument 
is weakened by his focus on the Efik. As a 
fishing community, with virtually no in- 
digenous production of iron or oloth, the Efik 
benefited enormously from these importe, and, 
as the Efik developed into monopolistic 
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middlemen, many of them also ably exploited 
the opportunities of commercial capital. An 
adequate assessment of this aspect of the 
Atlantic trade must, however, attempt to take 
mto account the effect of these imports on in- 
land centres of iron and cloth production. It is 
not sufficient to state that, samce the Efik had 
previously used little or no cotton cloth, 
imports of cloth * can hardly have damaged 


local industry ' (p. 25). For this overlooks the | 


extent to which imported cloth may have 
competed in the hinterland of Old Calabar with 
local production, as it certainly did elsewhere 
along the coast. In the case of iron, Latham 
admits that production in the interior may 
have been seriously disturbed, and justifiably 
adds that nothing is known about this. He 
goes on to point out that, besides the import 
of more efficient knives and axes, unworked 
iron continued to be imported which indicates, 
as he suggests, that local smiths simply re- 
directed their efforts into producing hoes and 
other articles. Yet, in the long run, this was to 
prove but a temporary reprieve, and this line 
of argument runs the danger of evading the 
more fundamental shift in economic power that 
resulted from African involvement in the 
Atlantic trade. The ending of isolation 
brought not only the benefits of an expanding 
market but also an exposure to an increasingly 
harsh and mequitable competition. In con- 
structing a balance-sheet one also needs to 
know more of the plight of peoples like the 
Ibibio, who in the eighteenth century were 
excluded, as Latham mentions, from direct 
trading by the Efik monopoly. The relevance 
of his data to the debate on underdevelopment 
may not, therefore, be as conclusive as Latham 
appears to suggest, but by emphasizing the 
benefits for the Eflk, his book helps to under- 
line the complex and varied nature of Europe's 
economic contact with Africa and it suocess- 
fully calls attention to the dangers of over- 
confident generalizations. 
BIOHARD GRAY 


Jan Vansina: The Trio kingdom of the 
middle Congo, 1880-1892. xvii, 
586 pp., 4 plates. London, eto.: 
Oxford University Press for the Inter- 
nataonal African Institute, 1973. £8. 


In earlier writings Professor Vansina has 
criticized attempts to reconstruct the institu- 
tions of ‘ traditional’ African societies from a 
sequence of writings over a long period, made 
on the assumption that they did not change 
until they were subjected to colonial rule in the 
modern sense. In this book he has taken a 
period of time short enough to be comparable 
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with that of a synchronic fleld study, the reign 
of King Iloo of Tio from 1880 to 1892. In the 
first part of Iloo's reign, the years of the 
competition between France and the Inter- 
national Association of the Congo for the con- 
trol of Stanley Pool, the Tio were of immense 
interest to Europeans of many nations. 
Explorers, traders, missionaries of different 
denominations, and ‘ quasi-tourists such as 
Sir Harry Johnston’ passed through their 
country and made records. After the Congress 
of Berlin, which allotted their side of the Pool 
to France, Europe lost interest in them, and 
even French colonial authorities in due course 
forgot them. But before this an enormous 
documentation had been accumulated. This 
Vansina has used, and supplemented it by two 
vocabularies compiled by muasionaries and 
six months of fleld-work in 1963-4. Like other 
anthropologist-historians he has found that 
early reports do not give an adequate picture 
of all important institutions, and that one has 
to extrapolate backwards from contemporary 
observations. He was able to draw on the 
recollections of people old enough to remember 
Tloo’s reign. 

The result is a remarkably rich account, 
particularly interesting 1n the fleld of politics. 
Authority was conoeived by the Tio primarily 
as a matter of protection against witches At 
the lowest level ‘ squires’, as Vanama rather 
quaintly calls them, had a position something 
like that of the Tallensi earth-priests ; each one 
inherited control of a spirit associated with his 
‘domain ’, which would punish disobedience to 
them. ‘Lords’, the higher authorities, of 
whom there were eight great and about 20 
lesser, possessed named boxes of magical 
objects, which were not associated with terri- 
torial divisions, and could be accumulated by 
manipulating, and fighting for, inheritance 
claims. A squire could transfer his allegiance 
from one lord to another. A lord had an armed 
retinue consisting of slaves and probably 
supplemented by the men of squires who paid 
tribute through him (the mode of expressing 
allegiance). Thus he was equipped to suppress, 
when he wished, the revenge killings whioh 
Vansina calls feuds (though without giving 
adequate details to justify the term), and also 
to make war on his own &ccount against other 
lords. 

Power struggles at humbler levels were 
conducted by means of witchoraft acousations. 
These could be made at the courta of squires or 
lords, where they were tested by ordeals. Two 
informants said such cases came up thiee or 
four times in a year. The description of the 
physical effects of the poison ordeal 1s different 
from that in other ethnographies, but no less 
baffling. Both parties after drinking the poison 
were expected to vomit. The decisive test was 
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diinking water the following morning; it was 
then that the guilty party would die. An 
autopsy was performed on him, not on his 
supposed victim. 

This and other conflicts were settled by the 
payment of a person in compensation, and 
Vansina suggests that such transfers contal- 
buted more than trade to the numbers of the 
slave population. Other men were sold by 
mother’s brothers who ‘needed wealth’. 
Individuals offered themselves as slaves if they 
found they could not pay a fine or raise a bride- 
wealth. Vansina distinguishes between slaves 
and pawns; a pawn was handed over as & 
pledge, and had so such special status as is 
described among the Lele. 

The king would appear to have had more 
ritual than political significance outside his own 
unimpressive capital, which he ruled like a 
squire. He was neither richer nor more power- 
ful in the secular sense than his leading lords, 
and could not control the struggles among 
them. ‘ Only ite mystical prestige enforced 
kingship.’ 

The detailed reconstruction of lloo's king- 
dom is followed by a summary of what is known 
of Tio history before 1880, emphasizing in 
particular the influence of changing trade 
demands—firat for slaves, then for raffe 
cloth, then for ivory. Imported goods ousted 
local production earlier than in many parts of 
Africa. The Tio remember the first years of 
this century as ‘ the epoch of rubber ’, followed 
by a world war and a terrible epidemio, in 
which the last legitimate king died. Then 
came the ‘ years of the machine’ with the 
conscription of labour for railway building, and 
then the beginning of the present economic 
dependence on Brazzaville, to which the Tio 
capital can now be described as a ‘rural 
suburb ’. 

Curiously, matriliny has been strengthened 
as a reault of the French assumption that 
matrilineal authority was significant in all 
contexts. At the same time, fathers are taking 


an increasing share in bridewealth, which is ' 


now paid in money. More and more widows 
refuse to be inherited. Women’s tasks have 
become heavier with cash crop cultivation of 
cassava, the proceeds of which go mainly to 
their husbands. Indeed, says Vansina, women’s 
work brings in more money than men’s; one 
wonders why they have not asserted them- 
selves as they have in similar circumstances 
elsewhere. 


LUOX MAIR 


C. C. Stewart: Islam and social order 
in Mauritania : a case study from the 
nineteenth century. (Oxford Studies in 
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African Affairs.) xx, 204 pp., plate. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978. £4.50. 


The argument of the book develops on two 
levels: on one, it 18 an account of the life of 
Shaykh Sidiyya al-Kabir (1775-1868), cele- 
brated Mauritanian jurist and mystic; and on 
the other, an examination of the way m which 
two Islam:io institutions, the Maliki madhhab, 
and tasawwuf, mysticism, especially in its 
Qadiriyya form, are expressed in, and help to 
gustam, the segmentary, largely nomadic 
society of southern Mauritania. Certain 
assumptions common among Islamicists, such 
as the essentially urban character of Islam, or 
the necessary polarity between mysticism and 
jurisprudence, tagawwuf and fiqh, are very 
effectively called into question. Shaykh 
Sidiyya himself—though in this be was neither 
unique, nor even an criginator, in western 
Africa—united both soienoes, and from this 
combination derived much of his authority. 
The functions of both in a tregmentary society 
are carefully explored, although in certain 
respests these functions are not peculiar to 
such a society. The mediating role of the 
‘ulam@, a major part of Shaykh Sidiyya’s 
activity, may be traced ic more centralized 
societies to the south, even for example among 
the Bambara; and the mowth of the Shaykh's 
tribe, the Awlad Ibin, through new accessions, 
parallels the growth of various Sudanic states 
and societies through slavinz and immigration. 
Such mobility and fluidity of population is 
indeed one of the most interesting aspects of 
African society. 

The stress upon a theory of sooial order 
perhaps explains why the book is sometimes a 
little abstract, the evidence bemg sometimes 
given in an insufficiently concrete form. What 
was ‘the knowledge of secrets’ in which the 
Shaykh excelled (p. 44)? What were the 
‘ reprisals such as this ’ whioh threatened those 
who crossed the Shaykh (p. 111) ? What were 
the prerequisite conditions which he set out for 
jihad (p. 139) ? It would also be good to know 
more about the extent to which the Shaykh’s 
frequent advice was actually implemented ; 
were all his instruotaons about the restitution 
of raided property, for instance, carried out ? 
More in the way of tangible evidence wculd 
guarantes the foundations upon which the 
general theory is built. Occasionally too many 
bricks may be made with the straw available : 
a letter which the Shaykh wrote to four of his 
chief followers, shortly bafare his death, is here 
said to have purposed their preparation and 
instruction in the obligations and responsibih- 
ties which the Shaykh would some day leave 
behind, but the principal quotations involve no 
more than a request for implementa to make 
gunpowder (pp. 147-8). There is also some 
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danger that the euthor's well-founded admira- 
tion for Shaykh Bidiyya may lead to evidence 
about one man being generalized to compass 
the whole history of the region. 

The eonolusior of the book stresses that 
developments in southern Mauritania, up to 
the Shaykh’s deazh in 1868, arose not because 
of external, Eurcpean influence, but through 
the emergence o7 an outstanding individual 
and the growth cf his people. The book thus 
offers significant support to that school of 

thought, currently fashionable, which tends to 
minimize the impact of early European colo- 
nialism. For the career of Shaykh Sidtyya this 
is surely correct, shough it is hard to see how 
“an underlying French misunderstanding ’ of 
the situation in the area should have been a 
factor linking Isam and social order there 
(p. 161). 

A major source for the book 1s Shaykh 
Sidiyya’s own correspondence and writing, and 
the study will be cf value to all concerned with 
pre-colonial records in Muslim Africa. There 
are some slips of transliteration, and transla- 
tions from the Arabic occasionally lack felicity : 
‘and to him [God] are separated the disorepan- 
cies of all that has been mentioned as 
by the best of all men [the Prophet]? (p. 50); 
' Among them are saints . . . and they have no 
money or blood or goods which is permissible ’ 
(p. 59); ‘liberate the shackle or defend the 
sacred honour’ (p. 139), are examples. ‘ Be- 
ware of the power of Allah’ (p. 102) seems 
impracticable advice for a believer, as if we 
were to flee as Jorah did. 

The book opens with & quotation from the 
President of Mauritania, emphasizing his 
country’s destiny as a bridge between white 
Africa and black. The role of the Qadiriyya, 
represented at its boal source primarily by the 
Kunta ‘ulamd’ and by those, such as Shaykh 
Sidiyya, who had studied with them, in en- 
oouraging the reform movements of the 
western Sudan in +he nineteenth century, and 


the importance for those movements of com- , 


bined juridical competence and mystical in- 


sight, are suggested in general and stimulating |. 


terms, but on the hole links between Sahara 
and Sudan are only a minor theme of the book. 
The Shaykh wrote to the amirs of Brakna and 
Trarze, instructing them to regard nearby 
Büdani Muslims as exempt from being raided, 
but we are not told what difference this 
intervention made Rather broad claims are 
advanced—-' in the shaikh’s education lies the 
explanation in large measure of what is 
frequently describei as the ‘‘ revival " of Islam 
in West Africa during the nineteenth century ' 
(p. 12)—but the book is fundamentally a 
Mauritanian study, and the demonstration and 
delineation of links and parallels southward 
remain to be made 
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A few minor details: are not mugaddam and 
Abū Hanifa more correct forms than mugaddim 
and Abu Hanafa ? Is it fully precise to say that 
al-Hajj “Umar’s jsAdd of 1854 was launched in 
Futa Toro (pp. 1-2) ? The title of Hunwick’s 
chapter in African perspectives is wrongly 
given. 

The book is excellently produced, with 
maps, tables, and charts, a good index, an 
admirable bibliography, and all the necessary 
critical apparatus. It constitutes a valuable 
contribution both to our understanding of the 
peculiar circumstances of southern Mauritania 
in the nineteenth century, and, far more 
widely, to our appreciation of the nature of 
Islam. 

HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


J. A. ATANDA: The new Oyo empire : 
indirect rule and change in western 
Nigeria, 1894-1934, (Ibadan History 
Series.) xvii, 334 pp., 4 plates. 
London: Longman, 1973. £4.50. 


A balanced and scholarly analysis of tho 
system of indirect rule as it evolved in western 
Nigeria, ite impact on existing political institu- 
tions, and the varied response of diverse 
factions within the indigenous polities, Dr. 
Atanda’s monograph adds new dimension to 
our understanding of the colonial experience 
and the history of Nigeria. In the literature on 
African resistance and response to colonialism 
too little attention has been focused on those 
instances where astute African leaders were 
&ble to manipulate the colonial situation to 
their own advantage. 

The new Ọyọ empire was a colonial creation, 
differing in quality and composition from ita 
pre-colonial eponym, which perished in the 
bombardment of Qyo by Captain Bower in 
1895. The phoenix which arose from those 
ashes was a product of the symbiosis of tho 
cultures of subservience and paternalism; & 
working misunderstanding wherein poten- 
tially alien ambitions were able to make com- 
mon cause. On the one hand Alááfin Ládùgbòlù 
was able to ‘use’ Yoruba traditions and 
* history ' to persuade a sympathetio Resident, 
Captain William A. Ross, to enhance his 
domains and personal power, while on the 
other hand Captain Ross was ablé to identify 
the * restoration ° of Oye and the authority of 
the Aláàfln with the cause of colonialism and 
his own career. Together they constructed the 
new Qyo empire, the history of whioh would bo 
incomplete without an &ppreoiation of their 
gpecial relationship. Significantly, within three 
years of Ross's departure, his successor, H. L. 
Ward-Prioe, whose attitudes and aspirations 
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clashed with those of the Aláàfin, had dimi- 
nished Ládügbólü's power and broken up his 
empire. 

It 18 no small mark of Atanda’s ability that 
he has been able to infuse life and vitality into 
the dramatis personae, both British and 
African, through the skilful use of extensive 
oral evidence, contemporary newspaper ac- 
counts, and archival documentation. Moreover 
he has conscientiously drawn attention to 
related studies, thereby placing his own 
analysis within the broader context of Nigerian 
history. Thus, in what is otherwise an out- 
standing work, it is unfortunate that the 
author should occasionally stray beyond his 
evidence to interject assumptions regarding 
minor details which are not germane to his 
thesis, such as the suggestion that the Eléruwà 
of Eruwà '...was obviously the District 
Head ' of Eruwà-Làhlát? because of the local 
order of pre-eminence (p. 187). As the author 
has clearly demonstrated elsewhere, factors 
other than traditional ones were often decisive 
in the new Qyo empire. 


DAVID CRAIG DORWABD 


P. N. Davies: The trade makers : Elder 
Dempster in West Africa, 1852-1972. 
526 pp., 32 plates, 3 maps [on end- 
papers]. London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1973. £8.50. 


Dr. Davies has written an exhaustive 
business history of Elder Dempster. The 
company originated in MacGregor Laird’s 
African Steamship Company, but it was Sir 
Alfred Jones who revolutionized Elder 
Dempster's position in the West African trade, 
rising to Senior Partner in the company and 
then taking control. It was he who instigated 
the West African Shipping Conference in 1895 
to regulate rivalry between the shipping com- 
panies plying the route, in order that reason- 
able freight rates might be maintained. Uni- 
fied rates were charged by members of the 
conference and the trade divided between them. 
Entry to the trade by outside competitors was 
restricted by the deferred rebate system, under 
which all freight rates were increased by 10%, 
and freight only accepted from merchants who 
agreed to make all their shipments with con- 
ference lines for the next six months. After six 
months the rebate could be reclaimed, and 
after a further six months of exclusive ship- 
ments the rebate was paid. This gave con- 
ference members stable freight rates, freedom 
from competition, and a substantial interest- 
free loan. It proved an extremely effective 
scheme, and the author justifies it on the 
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grounds that free competition would have 
meant lower profits to the shipping companies, 
and an irregular service to the merchants. If 
profits had been lower the shipping companies 
would not have been able to retain sufficient 
funds to re-invest in the expansion of their 
servioes and the whole development of West 
Africa would have been held back. In other 
words, the inhabitants of the region were 
making an involuntary investment necessary 
for their own future. 

The conference continued after Jones’s death 
in 1909, and although John Holt's began 
shipping by agreement with the members, 
Lever’s were prevented from shipping palm oil 
in tankers. The 1914-18 war brought the 
conference to an end, and during it Lever’s 
introduced their own ships to ship oil from tho 
coast. After the war they bought the Niger 
Company, but when the conference was re- 
established m 1922 and the deferred rebate 
reintroduced on outward cargoes, they sold 
their fleet as the decline in freight rates had 
destroyed the financial incentive for making 
their own sailings. Although these were bad 
times, the conference again helped to eliminate 
competition and keep rates from falling to the 
abysmal levels reached on other routes. But 
the slump of 1929-31 brought disaster for 
Elder’s. In 1929 the United Africa Company 
was formed from the Niger Company and the 
African and Eastern Trade Corporation, whose 
trade formed 40% of conference shipments. 
Accordingly the new company demanded 
reductions in freight rates, supported by the 
evidence of the Ars, bought in 1928 by the 
Niger Co., which had paid for herself in less 
than two voyages. But negotiations broke 
down, and UAC made ite own shipping arrange- 
ments. The conference replied by raising 
rebates and lowering tariffs, but the battle was 
effectively lost when the Royal Mail Group, 
of which Elder Dempster were & part, ool- 
lapsed, culminating in Lord Kylsant’s trial and 
conviction for publishing a false prospectus and 
accounts. 

Out of the confusion Elder Dempster were 
reconstituted as Elder Dempster Lines Hold- 
ings Ltd., with Alfred Holt’s acquiring a large 
holding in the new company. Although the 
conference continued during the 1930's, it was 
unable to prevent UAC from increasing their 
fleet. The 1939-45 war again broke up the 
conference, but reconstruction after the war 
was based on the assumption that surviving 
conference members would carry on the West 
African trade. However, the development of 
West Africa was to have overriding priority, 
with merchants being able to ship easily at 
reasonable cost. The new produce marketing 
boards which were set up negotiated directly 
with the conference, and fixed freight rates for 
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each year’s production. A 10% deferred rebate 
was reimposed on southbound cargoes. Thus 
UAC and John Holts joined the conference in 
19050 as Palm Line and John Holt Line 
respectively. Once again the conference con- 
trolled 84% of the West African trade. With 
the political movements towards independence 
the Ghanaian Black Star Line and Nigerian 
National Shipping Line were admitted to the 
conference in the late 1950's. Foreseeing 
possible difficulties ahead, Elder's got rid of 
most of its shorebased activities and assets in 
West Africa, and concentrated purely on ocean 
carriage. This phase in Elder Dempster's 
development came to an end when Alfred 
Holt’s Ocean Steam Ship Co. Ltd. became sole 
owner of Elder's share capital in 1965, and a 
polioy of integration with Blue Funnel began, 
with new opportunities being sought awny from 
traditional West African markets. The author 
completes his substantial study by showing 
that for the period 1934-65 only 27% of net 
profit was distributed ın dividends, leaving 
73% to be ploughed baok. In the same period 
the company’s average net profit per year 
represented 7.98% on capital employed, which 
was not high by comparison with domestio in- 
dustry, but substantial in the shipping world. 

Some questions remain in this reviewer's 
mind. Was the deferred rebate system really in 
the best interests of the people of the West 
Coast, as the author maintains ? The experi- 
ence of the Ars suggesta that rates might have 
been substantially less without the conference, 
and consequently greater quantities of exports 
and imports stimulated. If regularity and 
Stability of rates were more important to the 
merchants than cheaper rates, there would 
have been no need to exclude competition in 
the first place! As to the idea that the oon- 
ferenoe enabled high plough-baok, and that 
therefore there was involuntary investment by 
West Africans in their own future, this assumes 
that the conference members knew best what 
forms future investment should take. Elder 
Dempster’s failure to got into the bulk and 
timber trades does not suggest that they did 
know. It is a pity that the trial of Lord 
Kylsant is dealt with so briefly, leaving the 
reader in the derk about this dramatio event. 
And the author does not mention the bitter 
rivalry between Elder Dempster and ' Blue 
Flue’ captains during the internal reorganiza- 
tion of the company since 1065, which is said 
to have resulted in ex-Elder captains using 
their local knowledge to tramp and snatch 
cargoes from the amalgamated company. 
Lastly, this book will be a disappointment to 
those seeking io learn something of West 
Africa itaelf, for the author concentrates on the 
company alone. 

A. J. H. LATHAM 
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MionarL Wricut: Buganda in the 
heroic age. xvi, 244 pp. Nairobi, eto. : 
Oxford University Press, 1971. £1.70. 


This book was clearly a labour of love. The 
author was an admunistratave officer in Uganda 
at the very end of protectorate rule there, first 
in Lango district, then 1n the Buganda kmg- 
dom. His first book was a study of proverbs 
from Lango district. His second one is a re- 
interpretation of the Buganda kingdom during 
the later nineteenth century, based upon o 
wide reading of vernacular chronicles and 
British archives as well as numerous interviews 
with isolated survivors from this epoch. The 
result is a work which may be read on at least 
two levels. 

On one level, it is a timely attack upon 
recent academic orthodoxy. Such orthodoxy 
in Buganda scholarship has commonly stressed 
' royal despotism ’ during the reign of Mutesa I 
(1856-84) and the firat years in power of 
Mwanga II (1884-8). To Michael Wright, 
however, this stress is misplaced: ' Mutesa's 
absolutism is exaggerated’ and not enough 
attention paid to his not-always-victorious 
‘struggle against well-matched political for- 
ces’. Such forces are said to have been well- 
matched because of common respect for Ganda 
custom stressing obligation as well as privilege. 
That common respect was of orucial impor- 
tance, not only during the reign of Mutesa I, 
but throughout the religious wars immediately 
preceding the imposition of British protectorate 
rule and during the early years of colonial 
accommodation. Scholars have not noticed 
this phenomenon because they have paid 
excessive attention to written sources, vernacu- 
lar (‘ chronicles which leave open the whole 
field of motive and the quality of action ’) 
as well as British, and not enough to the 
* warmth of human utterance ’. 

Much of the interest of Buganda in the heroio 
age lies in the vigour with whioh this argument 
is pursued. It 1s not a new argument. Lucy 
Mair made a similar point more briefly but no 
less trenchantly 40 years ago in her African 
people in the twentieth century. Nor is the 
particular manner in which Michael Wright 
now presents it without serious conceptual 
problems. But he has surely performed a con- 
siderable service in drawing attention again so 
vividly to the moral dimension of Ganda 
political history. 

On another level, Buganda 1n the heroic age 
must be treated with more reserve. This 1s the 
level of detailed political narrative It is most 
convenient to have in the English language 
such a detailed summary of recent Ganda 
traditions about the later nineteenth century, 
but in particular instance after particular 
instance Wright prefeis the opinion of the 
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subsequent Ganda historical herd to the view 
of the isolated but contemporary eye-witness 
source. Limitation of space prevents reference 
to more than one instance, but this instance 
could be multiplied several times. In con- 
sidering the flight of leading Christian chiefs 
from Buganda just after Mwanga IT had been 
replaced by Kiwewa as Ganda king in 1888, 
Wright follows the dominant view of subse- 
quent Ganda tradition in asserting that all 
Ohristian Baganda left Buganda at this time 
and that their flight was prompted by a 
Muslim plot. Matayo Kirevu was one of the 
refugees, and he gives information about the 
exodus which suggests a very different inter- 
pretation. Kirevu’s eye-witness evidence is 
encapsulated in a chronicle written by Father 
Ddiba, which is cited along with most other 
extant vernacular chronicles by Michael 
Wright but clearly not taken seriously by him 
as evidence. This is presumably because Kirevu 
lacked the warmth of human utterance at the 
time Wright commenced his researches, having 
died shortly beforehand, and because he 
expressed a distinctly minority view. 

In short, what Michael Wright has done in 
this book is to assault the conventional wisdom 
of Ganda scholarship 10 to 15 years ago with 
the conventional wisdom of Ganda tradition 
dominant at the same time. The result is 
analytically suggestive, but in the nature of the 
case necessarily inconclusive. 


MICHAEL TWADDLE 


Eric J. SHARPE and JoHN R. HINNELLS 
(ed.): Man and his salvation : studies 
in memory of S. Q. F. Brandon. x, 
338 pp., front., 2 plates. Manchester: 
Manchester University Press; To- 
towa, N.J.: Rowman and Littlefield 
Publishers, [1973]. £5.40. 


It was at first intended that this book should 
be presented to Brandon on his aixty-fifth 
birthday; his death in an aeroplane flying 
between Egypt and Rome converted it to a 
memorial volume. It comprises a personal 
appreciation by H. O. Snape, an essay on 
Brandon’s contribution to scholarship by the 
late E. O. James, 20 papers by different 
scholars, and a bibliography of Brandon’s 
publications, including reviews. 

Because Brandon's own interests were 
extremely wide it has been possible to make 
this book more consistently relevant to his 
work than such commemorative symposia 
usually are, while retaining & certain unity of 
theme. Of the contributions three are oon- 
cerned with methodological and philosophical 
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aspects of soteriology, one with ancient 
Egyptian, one with Old Testament, five with 
early Christian, one with Judaic, two with 
Islamio, two with Iranian, one with Chinese, 
two with Indian, one with Germanic, and one 
with South American tribal religion. The 
authors include some well-Enown names and 
some of their essays are of great interest, but 
it would be beyond any reviewer’s competence 
to comment on them all, and unfair to com- 
ment on a selection. 

The book is pleasant to handle but there are 
a few misprints. The reader may be puzzled by 
the title of à work attributed to W. B. Kristen- 
gen, Het leven uni de dood, which should read 
Het leven wt... (p. 70, n. 9). Mahasthan is 
described as being about seven metres from 
Bogra, and Paharpur as abous eleven metres 
from Santahar (p. 180, n. 30, and p. 182, n. 37, 
respectively); in both instances by metres we 
should understand not, as one might expect, 
kilometres, but miles. On p. 135 there is a 
reference to Philo De actem mundi for which 
we should read De aeternitate mundi. James 
Nayler the Quaker rode amid shouts of 
‘Hosanna’ into Bristol, not Brighton, as 
stated on p. 306; for very different reasons, in 
1656 the decaying fishing port of Brighthelm- 
stone was as unsuited as the modern conurba- 
tion would be to provide a setting for the re- 
enactment of Christ's triumphant entry into 
Jerusalem. 

In the copy sent for review there are two 
plates. They comprise three items which are 
numbered plate 8.1-8.3, presumably referring 
to the eighth paper. The captions do not 
explain what they represent. There is no 
preliminary list of the plates that have been, 
or should have been inoluded. 

These essays are likely to be of interest to 
many who are not specialists, and no one will 
have specialized knowledge of the subjects of 
all of them. It is therefore particularly 
regrettable that the footnotes are occasionally 
less helpful than they could be. A reader who 
is interested in the statement !p. 315) that in 
Iranian languages the notion of salvation is 
expressed by the root baog- and its derivatives 
is not likely to benefit from being invited to 
compare 'AirWb col. 916 f" without further 
elucidation. If he knows enough to identify 
this as the AItiranieches Worterbuch of Christian 
Bartholomae he will probably have thought of 
looking it up anyhow. Again, references ought 
always to give the initials of authors, especially 
if they have common surnames. Much time 
can be wasted searching in the catalogue of a 
large library for the right Morrison or Schmidt 
or Kristensen. This is still mor» desirable with 
certain Oriental names besause of the exas- 
perating reluctance of some librarians to admit 
that Muslims or Hindus may have surnames. 
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Thus on p. 176 we are referred to ‘ Chatterji 
The Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language’. This book will be familiar to the 
Indian philologist but in the British Museum 
catalogue it is entered under Suniti-kumüra 
Chattopa&dhy&va. There is, of course, & cross- 
reference from Chatterji (Suniti Kumar), but 
there are 21 other cross-references under 
Chatterji. 

This is an appropriate place in which to urge 
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these considerations upon authors and editors 
because this volume contains so much for so 
many readers of very different interests. This, 
as well as the scope and sometimes the distinc- 
tion of the contributions, makes it a fitting 
memorial to a scholar who combined immense 
industry and extensive learning with great 
enthusiasm for his subject and a genial 
personality. 
C. F. BEOKINGHAM 


SHORT NOTICES 


J. H. Hosrzns (ed.): A baste biblio- 
graphy for the study of the Semitic 
languages. Vol. 1. xxv, 401 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1973. Guilders 56. 


This select and unannotated bibhography of 
the Semitic languages is intended to include all 
the Semitic languages with the exception of 
Arabic which is relegated to a second volume. 
It has ite origin in a course of bibliographical 
lectures delivered by the teachers in the Uni- 
versity of Groningen. It is not clear what the 
deadline for the inclusion of material is, for 
some 1972 works are included, while others do 
not appear. Some sections refer to existing 
bibliographies (e.g. p. 359) and thus dispose of 
a large mass of material in & page or two, while 
in other cases the existence of bibliographies 
does not prevent re-listing. Inevitably the 
quality and coverage of sections vary a good 
deal, and every reader will be able to think of 
some works close to his heart which have been 
omitted. 

Less understandable is the omission of the 
modern Aramaio and South Arabian languages. 
Modern Hebrew is disposed of in two pages, 
while works of liturgy and homiletics (p. 279) 
are listed in a bibliography devoted to the 
study of languages. Anyone who has ever tried 
his hand at compiling a bibliography of this 
kind will be conscious of the problems and pit- 
falls and will, therefore, be grateful to the 
editor and his colleagues. They have not 
absolved university teachers from compiling 
their own bibliographies, but they have, to 
some extent, eased their burden. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


RicHARD E. WHITAKER: A concordance 
of the Ugaritic literature. vii, 660 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1972. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. £15.) 


Within lees than 35 years from the discovory 
of the first Ugaritic texts at Ras Shamra, this 


fascinating langnage and its epic hterature 
have now attained the distinction of a full-scale 
concordance. Somehow Ugaritio has never 
caught the public imagination as the Dead 
Sea sorolls or Tutankhamun have done, yet 
there can be little doubt of its profound signi- 
ficance for Biblical and Near Eastern studies 
and, indeed, for our appreciation of the rela- 
tionships and interdependence of the world of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. 

The present work is competently done and, 
in view of the fragmentary nature of many of 
the texts, the concordantial arrangement will 
be of great benefit to future interpretation and 
the elucidation of individual words as well as 
phrases and idioms. 

Scholars are in the habit of using, rather than 
reading, concordances, and oven reviewers 
cannot be expected to do more than savour 
this particular literary genre. The present 
reviewer evinces great respect for the compiler 
of this formidable tome and records with 
astonishment as well as gratification the 
extremely small number of omissions that have 
come to his notice. In view of the problems 
over the analysis of many Ugaritic forms, it is, 
however, possible that they are entered at a 
place which the reviewer has failed to consult. 
Among these I would mention: lqħ (Gordon, 
Ug. manual, 1039a, but omitted in his Ug. 
textbook), nbb—attested form yb (UT, 1591); 
it appears that the compiler made a different 
analysis of the text which I find difficult to 
accept (see p. 106, I. 11 from foot of page). 

Altogether a most useful tool. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFFE 


Gaza VERMES: Jesus the Jew: a 
hastorian’s reading of the Gospels. 
286 pp. London: Collins, 1973. £3.15. 


Dr. Vermes, Reader in Jewish Studies in tho 
University of Oxford, has emerged in 1eoent 
years as one of the foremost exponents of inter- 
testamental studies and of the Jewish back- 
ground of early Christianity. He possesses the 
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equipment to master the variegated literary 
sources of that complex period and he writes 
with a weloome absenoe of tra ei studium. 

The book is divided into two main parte: (1) 
the background of Jesus and the setting in 
which his activities were carried out; (2) the 
characterization of Jesus as manifested in his 
appellations as prophet, lord, messiah, son of 
man, and son of God. Throughout the book 
the argument remains closely tied to the 
sources, and the author enables the reader to 
study the problem as part of a historical and 
literary inquiry rather than the age-old butt of 
an odium theologicum or scholasticum that has 
brought little credit to ita proponents. 

This short notice is not intended to subject 
this stimulating and important work to critical 
sorutmy but rather to invite attention to a book 
which scholars in the Near Eastern and Semitio 
field will need to consider very seriously. 

Two minor observations addressed to the 
publishers. There seems to be a curious notion 
widespread in publishing circles that a scholarly 
treatise can easily be turned into a popular 
book if footnotes are relegated to where they 
do not belong and where their consultation 
causes the utmost inconvenience. The com- 
pilers of the first paragraph of the blurb must 
have caused the author a good deal of em- 
barrassment with their slightly careless use of 
the possessive pronoun. 

E. U. 


DANIEL Grararet (ed.): Kstab Belawhar 
wa Būdāsf. (Recherches publiées sous 
la direction de l'Institut de Lettres 
Orientales de Beyrouth. Nouvelle 
Série. A. Langue Arabe et Pensée 
Islamique, Tom. vri.) 20, 202 pp. 
Beyrouth: Dar el-Machreq Éditeurs, 
[1972]. ^ (Distributed by Librairie 
Orientale, Beyrouth.) 


M. Daniel Gimaret published his Frenoh 
translation of this book in 1971.  Profeesor 
Lang's critical review of the subject-matter 
and content appeared in BSOAS, xxxv, l, 
1972, 143. In his review he stressed the value 
and interest of this work and ita theme, and he 
illustrated its contemporaneity with other 
Asian sources for these tales. The pan- 
Oriental origin of its source material and its 
relationship to Kalila wa Dimna and Indian 
epic material in ‘Abbisid literature has long 
been recognized. 

Arabic * Buddhist ’ literature, combined with 
the exotic setting for ita narrative, occupies a 
unique place in Arabio literature. Here there is 
a gentleness and human compassion, quite 
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distinct from esoterio Siifi literature for ex- 
ample. The narrative has a peouliar charm and 
appeal, and passages might well be selected for 
inclusion in representative reading for students. 
The language is Arabic, yet the viewpoint of 
the writer seems poles apart from the familiar 
imagery of the Semitic imagination. 

In his preface, the editor makes it clear that 
despite the archaic form of this Arabio ktera- 
ture—Ibn B&biiya (fourth/ninth century) for 
example—his four Isma‘ill originals are rela- 
tively late, or very late. His Bombay text 
(_) dates from 1016/1608. His Yemenite text 
(o^ from San‘a’) dates from the end of the 
nineteenth century. The manuscript in the 
possession of ‘Abbas Hamdani of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin (^) is approximately of the 
same date. The fourth version of the text used 
is the lithographed edition published in Bom- 
bay, 1888-9 (>). Each version is independent 
of the others though — and a, one early and 
one late, relate generally in a satisfactory way. 
According to the editor his task in establishing 
a reading by & direct comparison was usually 
practicable. None the less, he admits that, if 
circumstances demanded ıt, he was compelled 
to consult Ibn Bábüya or Halle to help him. 

The labour has been well tackled, though an 
element of pot-pourri is inevitably discernible 
in the result. ‘ Le recours & des versions arabes 
parallèles ne nous était malheureusement pos- 
sible que pour certaines parties du texte. 
Ailleurs, nos corrections sont nos propres con- 
jeoturee, parfois suggérés copendant par la 
comparaison avec la version géorgienne’ 
(p. 20). 

The text is provided with footnotes which 
indicate the variant readings in the four 
originals (us&l) and the editor's conjectures. 
Usually the proper names are unvocalized or 
not fully vocalized, and it is frequently not 
clear how the Indian or non-Indian proper 
names should be read. ‘There are also odd 
passages in the Arabic which are left un- 
explained as they stand „or are curiously 
‘corrected’. On p. 158, for example, in the 
middle of the tale of the doctor and the city of 
madmen, such obscure readings as aghbajahunt 
li 'I-majinini ‘anhu ; wa ra'ühum yutā'üna (1) 
lahu ; atlaga ‘anhu (?), occur, and there are 
others. 

Despite obstacles and pitfalls—both textual 
and chronological—it is unquestionably of real 
value and interest to have this edited text. 
This one is well printed and comprehensively 
vocalized. It is highly desirable to have it at 
hand while exploring the contents of the French 
translation and ite notes. It is equally essential 
to have access to the translation on account oF 
the omissions and obscurities referred to. For 
farther background to both this work and to 
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that of André Roman (see below) the reader is 
referred to the Bulletin d'Éiudes Orientales 
(Damascus), xx1v, 1971. 


H. T. N. 
ANDRE Roman (ed. and tr.): Baššār et 
son courtotse : les vers à 
‘Abda. (Recherches publiées sous la 
direction de l'Institut de Lettres 
Orientales de Beyrouth. Nouvelle 


Série. A. Langue Arabe et Pensée 


Islamique, Tom. v.) 487 pp. Bey- 
routh: Dar el-Machreq Editeurs, 
[1972]. (Distributed by Librairie 


Orientale, Beyrouth.) 


The love poems of the great ' modernist ' 
(muAdath) Bashshar b. Burd, addressed to the 
Basran lady 'Abda, commonly take second 
place to his expression of unorthodox religious 
belief when an aseessment of his contribution 
to Arabio literature is made by oritics. But 
zandaqa, outré or otherwise, is not synonymo 
with the best art, even if the ideas are startling 
and fresh. A great artist is able to express 
himself originally, in more orthodox forms of 
human thought and activity. Characteristi- 
cally, this love affair was far from orthodox. 

The assembled volume, with its variety of 
expression m verse, the light cast on ‘Abbasid 
history and social mores, and the often 
startling originality of Bashshar in expressing 
his feelings, is something of a revelation. The 
diwán is clearly printed and presented, fully 
vocalized, anc annotated with a facing page 
translation, verse by verse m French, together 
with a lexicon running into over 250 pp. Is this 
apparatus justified ? 

The case for providing both translation and 
lexicon is explicitly given m the preface. André 
Roman explains, convincingly, why a compre- 
hensive lexicon is essential in order to grasp the 
nuances, 1f not the actual meaning, of much of 
the poetry. Certam words do not appear in 
dictionaries, while others may be entered as 
verbal roota, but not in the derived forms as 
occurring in the poems. 

This comprehensive labour 1s crowned by a 
full translataon. It was provided, it seems, to 
assist studente—who surely will have little to 
complain of, to be a further commentary, and 
to introduce to the French reader who may be 
interested, the poetic and emotional quality of 
Bashshér’s ideas and words. It is conceded, 
however, that the result is far from being a 
select anthology. It is admitted that the poet: y 
is difficult to grasp at times, and of variable 
quality at others. 

In short, this work is a worthy continuation 
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of the pioneer efforts of Muhammad Tahir b. 
‘Asar. It is an indispensable addition to the 
shelves of connoisseurs of the art and persona- 
lity of Bashahar b. Burd and of the major poets 
of the ‘Abbasid era in general. 

H. T. N. 


PauL Nwy (ed):  Trow œuvres 
wiédites de mystiques musulmans : 
Sagiq al-Balhi, Ibn ‘Ata, Noffart. 
(Recherches publiées sous la direction 
de l'Institut de Lettres Orientales de 
Beyrouth. Nouvelle Série. À. Langue 
Árabe et Pensée Islamique, Tom. 
vu.) 12, 343 pp. Beyrouth: Dar 
el-Machreq Éditeurs, [1973]. (Distri- 
buted by Librairie Orientale, Bey- 
routh.) 


This 18 the latest volume in the admurable 
series of publications and critical editions of 
Sufi texta currently being undertaken by Paul 
Nwyia. The volume offers three previously 
inedited works of noted mystics; the texts 
are well printed and with full critical apparatus 
and variant readings. There is a comprehensive 
preface to each text. 

The first text is the opuscule of Shaqiq al- 
Balkhi, Adab al-‘sb@dat, one of the most ancient 
of surviving Sifi works, dating from the second 
century of the Hijra. While the argument rests 
on the unfolding of how a mystio progresses by 
means of fawa'id or ‘ spiritual gains ' leading to 
manàzil, or ‘ stages on the path to knowledge of 
God’, the style is refreshingly simple and 
wholely free of later Sifi terminology and 
oxcess. Ite sheer brevity—half a dozen pages— 
enhanoes its impact. 

The second text is a substantial tafsir of Ibn 
‘Ata’ (d. 309/921), on Qur'anio passages—the 
fátiha, and a selection of süras—one and all 
being interpreted in the light of mystical know- 
ledge and Süfi speculation. Every passage 
which suggests mystical concepts 1s highlighted 
and offers a totally different view of tafsir from 
that presented in the major commentators. 
Occasionally commentaries on an mdividual 
süra are as brief as two or three lines. 

By far the greater part of the volume is 
taken up by previously inedited or partly- 
edited texte by al-Niffarf, dating from the 
middle of the fourth century of the Hire. 
These contain both prose and verse and are 
more specifically of interest to RūfI specialists 
or sympathizers. The texte are often difficult, 
although the thought and mastery of the 
Arabic language are of a high order These 
texts supplement the writings of al-Niffari 
which were edited and translated by Arberry 
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in 1935 and his article ‘ More Niffari', BSOAS, 
xv, 1, 1953, 29-42. 

All in all this volume will be of wide interest. 
My only mmor quibble is that, in the layout of 
the Arabio text, it was found necessary to print 
and bind the French introductions first on the 
right page and then on the left. The ' Note 
préliminaire ’ m French reads according to the 
normal Western page sequence from left to 
right, while its Arabic translation is to be 
found at the other end of the book. In this 
tussle an Arabic reader wins, but it none the 
leas wastes the time of a Western reader who 
may principally wish to refer to details in the 
prefaces and who may only occasionally dip 
mto the Arabic texts. 

H. T. N. 


ÅDOLF Groamann: Arabische Paldo- 
graphie. U. Teil. Das Schriftwesen. 
Dre Lapidarschrift. (Osterreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philo- 
sophisch-historische Klasse. Denk- 
schriften, 94. Bd., 2. Abh.; Arabische 
Kommission. Forschungen zur Is- 
lamischen Philologie und Kulturge- 
schichte, Bd. 1r) xlviu, 290 pp., 67 
plates, 2 tables + errata slip. Wien: 
Hermann Bóhlaus Nachf. Kommis- 
sionsverlag, 1971. S 976. 


The previous volume of Arabische Palao- 
giaphie surveyed medieval Arabio writings on 
the subject, the growth and development of 
Arabic palaeographioal studies m the West, 
the writing materials, and the writing mstru- 
ments. This second and more massive volume 
treats first of the origin and development of 
the script, after which the remainder of the 
volume (from p. 35 onwards) 18 concerned with 
‘the lapidary script’ (Lapidarschrift), but, 
while attention 1s centred upon stone and 
stucco inscriptions, it also takes into ita pur- 
view some coins, seals, inscribed tiles, glazed 
pottery vessels, and metalware. From the 
metalware it includes one style quite unrepre- 
sented in stone inscriptions—the ' human- 
headed naskhi? of the Wade oup and other 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century pieces. After 
consideration of such general features as 
layout, the pointing of letters, use of vowel 
signs and abbreviations, graphio and ortho- 
graphic peouliarities, and the configuration of 
the spaces or enclosures of insoiiptaons, the 
greater part of this volume (pp. 71-231) is a 
synchronic historical survey of the ' Kufi’ 
soript in all its variety throughout the Muslim 
world (in which the author’s attention may 
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pass from an inscription in the Maghrib to one 
in Ghazna of almost the same date), from the 
origin of the soript to the thirteenth century 
A.D. There are very detailed discussions of such 
features of the decoration of heads of haste or 
long letter shafts (Hastenképfe) and the deve- 
lopment of braided, foliated, and floreated 
ornamental Küfi. It is an anticlimax that at 
the close the nashki and thuluth scripts are dis- 
missed in only seven pages. 

To complement this synchronic exposition of 
the development of Kifi, one would have 
welcomed an equally detailed analysis of the 
continuities of the regional traditions, yet the 
copious examination of the forms of the letters 
exhibited in individual insoriptions, the 
abundant references to further published ex- 
amples, the plates, whioh mostly reproduce 
several photographs apiece, and the numerous 
and elegant toxt figures make this volume an 
almost indispensable aid to future commenta- 
tors upon Kiff insorrptions. Together with its 
predecessor it also contains the prolegomena 
to the study of other branches of the Arabic 
soribal ari. It is sad that in the present volume 
no reference is made to ite successors, which 
would complete a work conceived on a noble 
scale. 

SDION DIGBY 


S. M. STERN and others (ed.): Islamic 
philosophy and the classical tradition : 
essays presented by his friends and 
pupils to Richard Walzer on his seven- 
tieth birthday. Editors: S. M. Stern, 
Albert Hourans and Vivian Brown. 
(Oriental Studies, 5.) vui, 549 pp., 
front. Oxford: Cassirer, [91972]. 
(Distributed by Luzac. £11.) 


This volume comprises an appieoiation of 
Walzer by Alan Bullock, a bibhography of his 
publications, and 33 studies written in his 
honour by scholars of several nationalities, 
among whom are the editors themselves. Nine 
papers are in German, two in French, the others 
in English. One is concerned with a convention 
in Latin and Arabio poetry, one with an Arabio 
version of ancient chronology, a few with 
purely classical or purely Islamic themes, but 
most of them with the transmission and 
development by Muslims of the Aristotelian and 
Neo-Platonic tradition in philosophy and logic. 
In time they extend from early Plato (the 
Euthyphrc) to the interest taken by contem- 
porary Muslim theologians in the Mu'tarila, 
but, as one would expect, there is little about 
post-medieval thinkers. Some of the chapters 
on logical questions are rather technical. This 
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^ Festsch ift makes some notable contributions 
to the elucidation of the important and difficult 
problems to which Walzer has devoted so much 
energy, patience, and erudition, but it would be 
invidious to mention individual authors. 

The book is handsomely produced though 
there are some irritating misprints, e.g. the 
date of the death of Ahmad al-Sirhindi is given 
on p. 03 as 164 instead of 1624, and on p. 437 
there is a reference to p. 488 which should read 
438. A fuller index would have been justified. 


O. F. BECKINGHAAL 


M. H. GosmsxgN-GoTrsTEIN (ed): A 
modern dictionary, | Árabyce- Hebrew. 
Part 1. [v], 481, lau pp. Tel-Aviv: 
Noor Publishing House, 1972. 


This is the first instalment of a multi-volume 
Arabic-Hebrew dictionary, edited, together 
with two assistants, by Moshe Goshen-Gott- 
stein, Professor of Semitic Linguistics and 
Biblical Philology in the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. The projected number of volumes 
is not stated; but as the present instalment 
takes us only as far as 4, we may surmise that, 
if this enterprise is continued on the same scale, 
15 will comprise at least five volumes. This is, 
therefore, not only the most sizeable and ex- 
haustive Arabic-Hebrew dictionary available 
but also the most comprehensive bilingual 
dictionary of Arabic to appear in recent times. 
While it will obviously be used predominantly 
by Hebrew and Arabic speakers, it will be of 
considerable value to general Semitists as well, 
particularly because etymological equivalents 
have been used whenever possible. 

There are detailed introductions in Hebrew 
and Arabic (and a much shorter one in English) 
setting out the purpose and scope of this new 
dictionary. It is intended to cover ' modern 
standard literary Arabic ’ and can generally be 
relied upon to contain most of the prose 
material from the classical period to modern 
newspaper Arabio. At the same time, it deals 
with modern idiomatio expressions and trans- 
lational calques formed upon European models 
by both Arabic and Hebrew. Arabic entries are 
rendered by & large number of Hebrew syno- 
nyms. Both Hebrew and Arabic are fully 
pointed, and the printing, with only a few 
exceptions, is adequately clear. 

This is a major lexicographical undertaking 
to whose successful completion Arabista, 
Hebraista, and all Semitista will look forward 
with genuine anticipation and pleasure. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 
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C. L. GEDDES : An analytical guide to the 
biblsographres on Islam, Muhammad, 
and the Qur’an. (Bibliographic Series, 
No. 3.) [vi], 102 pp. Denver, Colo- 
rado: American Institute of Islamic 
Studies, 1973. $4. 


This work, which has been reproduced photo- 
graphically from typewriting, ‘ annotates and 
analyzes those bibliographies published be- 
tween 1658 and 1972 which deal exclusively, o: 
in part, on [sic] Muhammad, the Qur'an, 
Islamic theology, philosophy (including the 
Muslim philosophers), jurisprudence, mysti- 
cism, and sectarianism’. It includes biblio- 
graphie printed as articles in learned journals 
and some library catalogues, but excludes those 
‘ printed as a matter of course at the end of 
general or specific works on the Near East or 
Islam '. There is an index of authors, editors, 
compilers, titles, and subjects. There are a fon 
unimportant errors in typing and in the trans- 
literation of Arabic. Najaf is not in Syria, and 
the second name of Muhd Hadi al-Amini has 
been misread as Hashadi (No. 11). The anno- 
tations are more detailed and more useful than 
in many works of similar scope. 


O. F. BECKINGHAM 


WERNER SCHMUCKER: Untersuchungen 
zu einigen wichtigen bodenrechilichen 
Konsequenzen der sslamsischen Ero- 


berungsbewegung. (Bonner Oriental- 
istische Studien, Neue Serie, Bd. 24.) 
[i] 222 pp. [Bonn]: Selbstverlag 
des Orientalischen Seminars der Uni- 
versitát Bonn, 1972. DM 16. 


This book examines the origin and develop- 
ment of the theory which underlies the Muslim 
jurists’ classification of land into two main 
groups: (a) those towns and areas conquered 
after an agreement (sulh) with their inhabi- 
tanta, and (b) those taken by force (‘antwa). 
It is argued that this gystem of classification 
was first introduced as an administrative 
measure in lraq during the caliphate of 
Mu'&wiya I, probably by the governor Ziyüd b. 
Abthi, in order to abolish the more diverso 
categories which had existed earlier and to put 
into the control of the government, by olassi- 
fying them as taken by force, lands which had 
not previously been so considered. In practico 
such & rigid system of classification proved to 
be unworkable, but it was adopted by tho 
juriste, probably in the first half of the second / 
eighth century and again first in Iraq, and in 
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their hands ıt became the rigid theoretical 
concept evident in the kia: dj and amal books. 
It 18 to the Jéhiliyya that Schmucker looks for 
the ideas out of which the sulA/'anwa theory 
developed, and he argues against the sugges- 
tion made by Fattal (Le statut légal des non- 
Musulmans en pays de l'Islam, Beirut, 1958, 
298) that the theory was a borrowing from 
Byzantine law. 

Schmucker acknowledges that any attempt 
to trace the development of taxation and land- 
holding ın early Islam in any detail faces many 
difficulties, and he is generally careful and 
judicious in the statements he makes. In his 
argument for a Jahili rather than a Byzantine 
origin for the sulh/‘anwe theory, it may be that 
he places too much emphasis on an examina- 
tion of terminology and not enough on the 
structure of institutions, and he does not con- 
sider other possible sources. Like much writing 
on the subject, this is not an easy book to read, 
but ıt is one which will need to be considered 
by those concerned with the problem of taxa- 
tion and landholding in Islam. 


G. R. HAWTING 


SAMIRA KORTANTAMER: Agypten und 
jen zwischen 1317 und 1341 in der 
Chronik des Mufaddal b. Abt l- Fada'al. 
(Islamkundliche Untersuchungen, Bd. 
93.) [vi], 458 pp. Freiburg im Breis- 
gau: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1973. 


The chronicle of Mufaddal’b. Abi '|-Fadà&'i, 
al-Nahy al-sadid, was intended, as 1ts full title 
announces, as a continuation of the world 
history written by his great-uncle, the Copt 
al-Makin b. al-‘Amid, and runs in its entarety 
from 068/1260 to 741/1341. In contrast to 
al-Makin’s chronicle, the latter part of whioh 
was published with a Latin tranalation by 
Erpenius in 1625, that of Ibn Abi 'l-Faq&'il did 
not achieve publication until the present cen- 
tury, when Edgar Bloohet edited the text for 
the years 658-716/1260-1316 with a French 
translation. The remaining portion, now edited - 
with a German translation by Samira Kortan- 
tamer, is particularly important since it covers 
the greater part of the third reign of al-Nasir 
Muhammad b Qalawiin as seen by a contem- 
porary annahst The text is provided by a 
unique MS, probably an autograph (Biblio- 
théque Nationale, MS arabe 4525), and as here 
published, by reduced reproduction of Arabic 
typescript, 18 somewhat lacking in typo- 
graphical clarity. In the editor’s prolegomena 
are assembled the very sparse data concerning 
the chronicler, and the slightly fuller informa- 
tion about his father and family. A long section 
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(pp. 16-40) is devoted to detailed source- 
oriticism, based upon, and further developing, 
the investigations into Mamlak historiography 
by Ulrich Haarmann, Quellenatudsen zur fruhen 
Mamlukenzeii, D. P. Little, An introduction to 
Manlik historvography, and Barbara Schafer, 
Beiti age zur mamlukischen Historiographie nach 
dem Tode al-Malik an-Nastrs. The connexion 
between al-Nahj al-sadid and al-Jazari’s 
Hawàadith al-zaman, established for the earlier 
period by Little and Hearmann, is confirmed 
for the years 726-38/1325-38. Also confirmed 
is Little’s refutation of Blochet’s opinion that 
al-Nahj is & summary of &l-Nuwayrrs Nihayat 
al-arab. On the other hand, the textual 
relationship noted by Little and Haarmann 
between ai-NaÀj and Ibn al-Dawaédari’s Kanz 
ai-durar does not appear in this later period. 
A comparison with the work of two other con- 
temporary chroniclers, Baktash al-Fakhiri (for 
the whole period) and al-Shuj&'l (for the years 
737-41/1336-41) shows no interdependence 
with al-Nahj. On the Sulüt of al-Maqrizi, 
selected as an example of later Mamluk 
historiography, al-Nahj appears to have 
exercised no influence. Both the publication 
of this text and the examination of its sources 
are most valuable services to all engaged in the 
study of the Mamlük sultanate. 
P. M. HOLT 


MAURIOE LOMBARD. Espaces et réseaux 
du haut moyen dge. (Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Eitudes—Sorbonne. vi? 
Section: Sciences Economiques et 
Sociales. Le Savoir Historique, 2.) 
231 pp. Paris La Haye: Mouton, 
[1972]. Fr. 28. 


All the papers reprinted in this volume bear 
to a greater or leaser extent on the economic 
history of the medieval Islamic world. They 
ere pervaded by a fascination with far-flung 
mercantile economies sustained on dazzling 
bullion flows; the drabness of autarkio 
peasant agriculture scarcely figures in these 
pages. The approach combines vivid illustra- 
tive detail and grand synthetic interpretation 
in varying proportions and with varying suc- 
cess. Where, as in the paper an hunting in the 
Islamic world, the detail predominates, there 
1s a tendency for the treatment to become a 
mere cumulation of mformazion (as Lombard 
himself admits, p. 198). Where, as more often, 
the synthesis predominates, the assessment of 
the results tends to be a matter for the reader’s 
taste in historical imagination; this is partiou- 
larly so in the papers in which Lombard in- 
terpreta the whole development of economies 
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in terms of bullion flows. Suoh interpretations 
are hard enough to establish in a period of 
European history as well known aa the six- 
teenth century; in the early Middle Ages the 
flows in question are altogether too elusive in 
character, and too indeterminate in signifi- 
cance, to admit of such treatment, and it is no 
&coident that, as Cahen has oomplained, 
Lombard’s discussion of Islamic gold supplies 
remains without footnotes. But where, as in 
the two papers on the timber resources of the 
Islamic Mediterranean, the kind of detail 
available from the sources and the character of 
the synthesis attempted are m fact conform- 
able, the resulta are impressively solid and 
significant. 


AM. A OOOK 


Pare K. Hrrri: Capital cities of Arab 
Islam. viii, 176 pp. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, [1973]. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £4.) 


This elegant, exiguous volume describes six 
seats of Muslim authority in the age between 
the rise of Islam and the thirteenth-century 
Mongol onslaught—Mecca, Medina, Damascus, 
Baghdad, Cairo, and Cordova. Professor Hitt 
has made skilful use of this:framework for a 
popular exposition of his views on the splen- 
dour of the Arab intellectual, artistic, and 
urban inheritance together with a broad survey 
of the historical contrasts between the bases of 
power of the great dynasties, their achieve- 
ments and civilization. He gives lucid accounta 
of the geographical settings of the cities, eco- 
nomio factors which favoured their growth and 
such earlier history as they had; in the case 
of Mecca the account briefly extends to modern 
times, but Hittis narrative is mamly con- 
cerned with the power, wealth, splendour, and 
monuments of the caliphs and the mtellectual 
inheritance from their courts and patronage. 
Little is said of the quality of ordmary urban 
life below the top orust, Muslim and non- 
Muslim. 

The blurb tells us that this work is not 
addressed to specialists. Footnotes are scanty 
and there is at least one slip, possibly in reading 
the proofs—the unfortunate ‘Abbasid al- 
Musta'gim is called al-Musta‘in on p. 106. Yet 
the author deploys his wide knowledge of Arab 
history with grace and aplomb, and an in- 
conspicuous persuasiveness makes it easy to 
accept his views. This little book may be 
warmly commended to those for whom the 
blurb states it was mainly intended—‘ the 
student and cultured layman’ and educated 
tourists of the Middle East. 

SIMON DIGBY 
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JANET L. ABU-LUGHOD: Catro: 1001 
years of the city victorious. (Princeton 
Studies on the Near East.) xvi, 
284 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1971. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
£11.75.) 


This ıs a well-documented account of the 
development of the city of Cairo, from its 
beginnings to the present day. Although the 
author’s main interest is in the ecology and 
demography of Cairo since 1800, the mtro- 
duotory part 18 carefully researched and the 
text supported by exoellent ulustrations and 
diagrams. This part, entitled ‘The Islamio 
city ', discusses the first Islamio settlementa 
and the development of theae into the medieval 
capital, the decline of the capital only a short 
time after Ibn Battütah had praised 1t, and the 
rich heritage of the medieval city. In this part 
the author 18 compelled to rely more heavily on 
the Arabic sources than in the later parts, 
and her evaluation and use of these are ad- 
mirable. The footnotes here, as elsewhere, are 
full of useful information. As an example one 
may cite the note on the name Misr which 
takes up most of p. 16, in which the changing 
usage has been traced through the sources. 

The second part of this book 18 concerned 
with the modern era. It deals with urban 
reforms between 1800 and 1848, the origins of 
the modern oity, demand for and supply of 
urban land, and the problems that have arisen 
or persisted in Cairo city. This part is also well 
illustrated. The sources are now largely, but 
not entirely, English and French, and a 
beginning 18 made with the statistical analysis 
which is a dominant feature of the third part. 

Part m is concerned with the contemporary 
metropolis. It deals with the development of 
Cairo to the north, and includes an analysis 
of the various cities that make up the metropo- 
lis and a study of likely future developments. 

The book has a good, classified bibliography, 
a useful index, and an important appendix 
which goes under the modest title ‘ A methodo- 
logical note’. In this the author seta out how 
she has evaluated the statistical and para- 
statistical material, and justifies the use she has 
made of sometimes less than adequate data. 

This is a publication which has been very 
thoroughly worked over and which repays 
careful study. 

T. M. JOHNSTONE 


Bernard Luwis: Race and color in 
Islam. (Harper Torchbooks, TB 1590.) 
xii, 103 pp. New York, ete.: Harper 
and Row, 1971. $1.95. 
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Bernard Lewis: Islam in history : 
ideas, men and events in the Middle 
East. 349 pp. London: Alcove Press, 
1978. £5. 


The first of these two books originated as a 
Chatham House lecture, an enlarged version 
of which was published in Encounter in August 
1970. A Spanish translation, further expanded, 
was printed in al-Andalus, xxxn, 1, which is 
dated 1968 but which actually appeared in 
1971. Most of the evidence adduced is from 
Arabio sources or relates to the Arab countries. 
It would be useful to have comparable studies 
of this aspect of Islam in South and in South 
East Asia, especially if they were as well 
written and as judicious as this. 

The second book conssts of 21 essays re- 
printed, sometimes with minor changes and 
additional notes, from a number of periodicals 
and composite volumes, ranging from Encoun- 
ter and the Spectator to the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam. The subjects are very varied but are all 
likely to interest more than a specialist public. 
Both books are, as one would expect, well in- 
formed, accurate, lucidly and sometimes 
amusingly written, cautious in judgement, and 
humane in temper. 

C. F. BEOKINGHAM 


CarLo Graio (ed.): Inventario delle 
fonti manoscritte relatwe alla storia 
dell Africa del Nord eststents in Itala. 
Vol. 2. Gls archivi stories del Ministero 
della Difesa (eserctto—marina—aero- 
nautica) dalle origins al 1922. (Istituto 
di Storia ed Istituzioni dei Paesi Afro- 
Asiatici della Università di Pavia.) 
xvii, 307 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1972. 


This volume ıs the second of a new series 
published under the auspices of the Istituto di 
Storia ed Istituzioni dei Paesi Afro-Asiatioi 
della Università di Pavia under the general 
editorship of Professor Giglio, who introduced 
the series to the publio in his foreword to the 
first volume, Gls archivi storici del soppresso 
Ministero del? Africa italiana e del Ministero 
degli Affari Esteri, reviewed in BSOAS, 
XXXVI, l, 1973, 140-7. The present volume, 
promised in the introduction to the first, is ite 
natural successor, surveying the archives of the 
Ministry of Defence as a complement to those 
of the Ministries of Italian Africa and Foreign 
Affairs, and dealing essentially with the same 
subject, the Italian occupation of Libya from 
1911 until the eve of the Fascist accession to 
power and the outbreak of the second Banüsi 
war. The archives are divided between the 
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record offices of the thiee services, each of 
which has permitted the separate publication 
in this series of the material relating in partiou- 
lar to Libya, with an introductory statement 
on behalf of each. The individual editors of the 
three sections are members of their staff. The 
two indexes have bean compiled on the same 
principle as those of the first volume, by the 
same person, P. G. Magri. The standard of 
both volumes is extremely high, and a credit 
to the general editor. Together they form & 
complete and indispensable guide to the chicf 
official Italian records of a most important 
episode. The historian of Africa especially may 
hope to be able to elucidate the character and 
the history of a part of the continent to which 
too little attention has hitherto been paid 


MICHAHL BRETT 


CHARLES Issawi (ed.: The economic 
history of Iran, 1800-1914. (Publica- 
tions of the Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies, No. 8.) xvii, 406 pp. Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago 
Press, 1971. $17.50, £7.90. 


This book follows the form of the author’s 
earlier work, The economic history of the Middle 
East, 1800-1914 (Chicago, 1966) and presente a 
collection of documents arranged by theme and 
mtroduced by short analytical essays. The 
themes covered are social structure, foreign 
trade, transport, agrioulture, industry, petro- 
leum finance, and public finance. A geo- 
graphical and historical introduction is provi- 
ded and an epilogue describes changes in the 
Iranian economy during the period 1914-70. 
An appendix is devoted to currency, weights, 
and measures. The book also contains a brief 
bibliography and a place-name and subject 
index. 

The fact that the book contains 83 texts is an 
indication of the brevity of some of the excerpts 
but Professor Issawi has certainly not confined 
himself to the most well-known and accessible 
sources. He presenta material in English which 
was originally written in French, German, 
Italian, Dutch, Russian, Armenian, Hebrew, 
and Arabic as well as Persian. Not all the 
material has been publicly available before 
and 35 of the texts are drawn from British and 
French government sources. The collection 
certainly shows the student how widespread 
must be the search for evidence on nineteenth- 
century Persian economic history and this 
is an important lesson. ` 

But some of the excerpts chosen are a little 
disappointing. The half-page of material on 
the Jews in the 1900’s (p. 63) tells us nothing 
about numbers employed in the occupations 
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which are described. Neither are the brief 
sections on hackney carriages in Tehran, 1891 
(p. 205), and cloth weaving, 1877 (p. 301), very 
informative or relevant. 

The student coming to this subjeot with little 
previous experience of this kind of evidence 
would have appreciated some indication from 
the editor about the rehability of some of the 
authors of these excerpts. Several of the 
writers were commenting on ourrent eventa— 
how well did they know the country, how long 
had they resided there, and how much oppor- 
tunity did they have for gathering informa- 
tion? Guidancs in these matters from a 
scholar of Issawi's experience would certainly 
have enhanced the value of the book. 

Other minor pcints of criticism involve some 
faulty arithmetic on pp. 108 and 181 and the 
absence of document references in the tables 
of exchange rates when British Foreign Office 
files have been used (pp. 343-4). In the biblio- 
graphy the title of a work translated by 
Minorsky is mispelt and the work attributed to 
Oliver St. John should be entered under tho 
editor’s name, F. J. Goldsmid. 

These are, however, small slips in a volume 
which obviously took much patience and skill 
to produce. The student of Persian economic 
history can be grateful to the author for these 
efforts to reveal the great range of evidence 
which is in existence and in making some of it 
available for wider discussion. 


R. M. BURRELL 


AHMED ALI (tr. and comp.): The golden 
tradition: an anthology of Urdu 
poetry. (Studies in Oriental Culture, 
No. 8). xi, 286 pp. New York and 
London: Columbia University Press, 
1973. $15, £6.90. 


Ahmed Ali will be best remembered as the 
author of an evocative English novel which 
describes the life of genteel, old-fashioned 
Delhi Muslims in the first half of this century 
(Twilight in Delhi, first published in 1940, 
reprinted in 1966). The present work is an 
anthology of classical Urdu poete in transla- 
tion, with an introduction sketching the 
historical background of Urdu poetry and 
discussing at greater length the metaphysical 
ideas and poetic imagery of Ghalib and Mir, 
adducing parallels from The waste land, The 
wreck of the Deutschland, and poems of Donne, 
Baudelaire, and others. We may aite a charac- 
teristic passage: ‘His gnosis gives ample 
proof of his philosophic doctrine which, though 
different from any other religious system, is 
akin to that of Buddhism, Taoism, and other 


systems of yoga, which prove that psychio 
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forces could be disciplined and transcendental 
experience brought within the reach of man, 
whose basis, though esoteric, is, nonetheless, 
psychological. Mir is aware of this principle 
of the bipolarity of life. It runs through his 
poetry as a living consciousness. It is the very 
warp and woof of his imagination, and he sings 
of it with both regret and ecstasy’ (p. 48). 
Ahmed Ali’s verse translations are harmonious 
and readable, in their metrical patterns and 
their diffused wistful sentiment occasionally 
recalling those of the late Arthur Waley from 
the Chinese. The originals are not given for 
comparison. 
S. D. 


Auton CARTIER: Les verbes résultatifs en 
chinots moderne. (Collection Linguis- 
tique publiée par la Société de Lin- 
guistique de Paris, nxvr) 245 pp. 
Paris: Librairie C. Klinoksieck, 1979. 
Fr. 80. 


This is an addition to the lengthening list of 
monographs on aspects of Chinese grammar 
emanating from Paris in recent years. It 1s the 
first full-length study of resultative verbs in 
any language. Mme. Cartier limite her defini- 
tion of resultative verbs to those verbs capable 
of being transformed into potential verbe, but 
ab the same time does not negleot to discuss 
those which fall outaide this category—indeed 
a whole chapter is devoted, by way of contrast, 
to the typology of ‘ unitary’ verbs. Similarly 
she restricta the term ‘ directional verb’ to 
those which ental movement, as opposed to 
those which, while having the same second 
elemente, do not involve movement, and func- 
tion differently. To her collection of resultative 
verbs (the appendix contains nearly 2,000) she 
applies exhaustive testa. The distinctions she 
most commonly makes between second ele- 
menta are separability or non-separability from 
the verb, and autonomy or non-autonomy 
{autonomy meaning the capability of being 
used by itself in a predicate). Further sub- 
divisions such as into simple and complex, 
accented and non-aocented, follow from these. 
Other questions she examines are what lands 
of verbs can combine with what kinds of resul- 
tative complements, where the object is placed 
and which element it is governed by, and what 
aspects resultative verbs oan be associated 
with. As individual lexical items in Chinese 
apparently belonging to the same class of 
words can vary considerably in flexibility of 
usage, there are invariably ‘ a certain number ’ 
of exceptions to the rules she postulates, but 
these are honestly noted and sometimes 
plausibly accounted for. 

D. E. P. 
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Jons Cumma-vu Wana: Chin Sheng- 
tan. (Twayne’s World Authors 
Series: a Survey of the World's 
Literature, 230.) 158 pp. New York: 
Twayne Publishers, Inc., [1972]. 


Chin Sheng-t‘an, the seventeenth-oentury 
literary oritio, 1:8 one of the handful of out- 
rageous men of the Chinese past, treated as 
freaks during their hfe and for centuries after 
ther death by orthodox scholars, in whose 
exploits and eccentricities modern tastes find 
much to relish. He would not, however, have 
become as renowned as he has, had not the 
philosophy of literature which he and a few 
landred spirits at the end of the Ming dynasty 
embraced resurfaced with the May Fourth 
Movement, and the kind of popular hterature 
to which he was devoted not been elevated 
from a form of diversion in unbuttoned 
moments to the status of the true and proper 
literature of China. Even with these advan- 
tages though, the familiarity of 60 years’ 
standing has produced no study, as far as I am 
aware, which has examined Chin’s literary 
oritioigm with the care and sympathy which 
John Wang brings to it n this book. Wang has 
the necessary calm and balance not to be 
alienated by Chin’s grotesqueries and heresies 
and the training to spot an original piece of 
criticism when he sees it: for there is no doubt- 
ing the fact that though Chin was in many 
respeote typical of his disjointed times, he was 
an original—for a reason independent of his 
theoretical stance, which some others shared ; 
this was that he was in love with his books, and 
lived in them, and from that vantage point 
went on to take the rare step of asking himself 
why he was so enthralled, and explainmg his 
intuitions ın minute detail. His best known 
exercises of his talent, his commentaries on the 
Shui-hu chuan and Hei hsiang cht, are widely 
recognized to be of abiding value, but his less 
consulted notes on Tu Fu’s poems also contain 
remarkable insights. Wang devotes separate 
chapters to each of these 

Given the format laid down for the Twayne 
World Authors Series, which does not go 1n for 
extravagance, 15 18 hard to imagine how the job 
of illustrating Chw’s criticism and explaming 
his ideas could have been better done than it 
has been by Wang. He makes a point of 
relatang Chin’s theories, the thrust of which 
can be obscured by somewhat abstruse termi- 
nology, to those the reader will be more 
famihai with, and on the whole 1s good at 
anticipating questions. The only case I 
noticed of threads left loose is the neglect of 
the apparent discrepancy between Chin’s oon- 
ception of the adventitious and unpredictable 
nature of composition (p. 45) and the planning 
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and rewriting he thought necessary for a good 
book (p. 48). In general the present work bears 
that mark of quality which is to say as much 
and no more than is appropriate to the matter 
and occasion. As a bonus, it is written in à 
pleasingly modest and direct style. 


D E. POLLARD 


PrrgER Hyun and Hisrk Mme (tr. and 


comp.): Anthologie de la poésie 
coréenne. (Anthologies de la Poésie 
Universelle; Collection UNESCO 


d'Oeuvres Représentatives, Série Coré- 
enne.) 199 pp. Paris: Librairie Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés, 1972. 


We find presented here versions in French of 
some 200 Korean poems, approximately one- 
third of which were previously published in 
English versions by one of the translators, 
Peter Hyun, m Voes of the dawn (John 
Murray, 1960). The introduction by Peter 
Hyun is substantially the same as that in the 
earlier volume. The selection of poems i8 
general in date, theme, and type, and limited 
only by the omission of any poem of more than 
a dozen lines or go. 

It 1s fairly clearly intended primarily to give 
pleasure as a book of poetry in French, though 
with UNESCO’s usual laudable motive of 
interesting & wider audiense in the literature of 
a relatively little-.ead language. As poetry in 
French, ıt satisfies this present reviewer, whose 
taste for such fare is that of the gourmand 
rather than the gourmet. It would not be fair 
to examine the contents more critically. 
Suffice 1t to say that they stand up to a moder- 
ate degree of academic scrutiny. 


W. HB. S. 
CornaLiz RookwELL: Kagok: a tra- 
ditional Korean vocal form. (Asian 


Music Publications, Series D (Mono- 
graphs, No. 3).) x, 302 pp. Provi- 
dence, R.L: Musie Dept, Brown 
University, in cooperation with the 
Society for Asian Music, 1972. $5. 


It is extremely useful tc have a description— 
and, what is more, a description in English— 
of a subject in Korean studies on whioh pra- 
viously there was no more published informa- 
tion than a simple dictionary definition. The 
introductory chapter on the history of kagok is 
naive in the extreme, but that 18 fortunately 
irrelevant to the remaining six chapters, in 
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which the subject is investigated fully and 
described in great detail. The language 18 very 
technical, and not easy going for the non- 
musicologist, but 1t does, if one perseveres with 
it, explain the hitherto apparently inexplicable 


arrangement of the poetry anthologies of the’ 


eighteenth century and later, and, to this 
reviewer's mind. settle one important point. 
This 18 that, however many factors may have 
gone into the forming of the metres of Korean 
poetry, the musis of polite society was not one 
of them. 

W. E. 8. 


RosERT S. EnLwoop: The feast of 
kingship : accession ceremonies in 
ancient Japan. (Monumenta Nippo- 
nica Monograph Series.) viii, 175 pp. 
Tokyo: Sophia University, [1973]. 
$10. 


This book gives a detailed account of the rites 
and the significance of the Dasjé-sai, the 
Japanese imperial accession ceremony whioh 
provides some of the most valuable evidence 
for an understanding of the true nature of 
Shinto. The author explains it as a variant 
form of the Nitname-sas ‘New Food Tasting 
Ceremony’, and examines ite early history 
through mythology and, in particular, the 
ritual text given in the Engi-shiki of A.D. 927. 
The Datj6-sat is still the accession ceremony 
used in modern times, and although this book 
does not follow :ts history beyond the tenth 
century, it deals thoroughly with its basic and 
essential nature by considering such questions 
as ite agricultural and historical implications, 
its shamanistio connexions, and the ujigam: 
or ‘clan god’ concept in Shinto. The general 
significance of the Datjé-sai 18 made clear by 
preceding ite detailed exposition by an outline 
of kingly accession rites ranging from ancient 
Egypt to the Altaio peoples based on Mongolia 
and Siberia. In all, this is a solid and scholarly 
work, which adds a new dimension to our 
understanding of the native Japanese religion 
and its ceremonies. 

P. G. O'N. 


ADRIANA Bosoaro: Sizteenth century 
European minted works on the first 
Japanese mission to Europe : a des- 
crpiwoe bibliography. xix, 196 pp. 
Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1973. Guilders 48. 


One of the most intriguing events in the 
story of the Christian advance in the Pacific 
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ın the sixteenth century was the Japanese 
mission to the King of Spam and Pope 
Gregory XIII in 1585. The great Catholo 
leader Alessandro Valignano conceived the idea 
of the embassy mamly in order to stimulate 
European interest in Japan and to persuade 
the Pope to grant the Jesuits the missionary 
rights in that country. The four young 
Japanese boys who were the emissaries were 
away from their country from 1682 until 1590, 
and a secondary aim of the mission was to givo 
them an opportunity to learn about the West 
at first hand. 

The curiosity could hardly have been greater 
on one side than the other The Japanese were 
the first visitors to Europe from their land on 
the other side of the world, with 1t& own unique 
civilization and strange oustoms, yet they wero 
themselves Christians and spoke Portuguese 
and Latin. Their progress through Europe was 
followed with avid interest and marked by the 
publication of a great number of booklets 
dealing with the mission. 

The present work contains details of 78 of 
these publications, which the author has 
assiduously tracked down in eight European 
countries and Japan. For each of these she 
gives a reproduction of the title-page, together 
with a transcription of ita texts and other 
details on the facing page The book also 
contains appendixes giving lists of similar 
works which were known by tatle but could not 
be found, and reproductions of full-page 
portraits of the four boys and their guide, 
Father Mesquita, which appeared in a German 
handbill published in 1586; and indexes of 
the booklets arranged under titles, printers and 
publishers, and places of publication. The 
work thus constitutes an admirable illustrated 
bibliography of one type of work on a small 
corner of history, and both author and pub- 
lisher are to be congratulated on its production. 


P. G. O'N 
ALLAN A. ANDREWS: The teachings 
essential for rebirth: a study of 
Genshin’s Ojoyoshü. (Monumenta 


N*ppontca Monograph Series.) xi, 
133 pp. Tokyo: Sophia University, 
[1973]. $12. 


The Ojoydshu, translated as ‘the teachings 
essential for Pure Land rebirth’, is a didactic 
work written by the Tendai priest Genshin in 
984-5. It was much quoted in other literary 
works of the time, and ite 10 chapters describ- 
ing different aspects of the problems of hell and 
salvation had a great influence on religious 
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thought and the development of popular 
Buddhism, as well as on the history of religious 
art in Japan. It is therefore an important work 
from several points of view, and the present 
author pute it and ite teachings into their 
setting by devoting two of his four chapters to 
a consideration of the central idea of nembutsu, 
the practice of seeking salvation by meditating 
on the Buddha and calling on his name, and an 
account of Pure Land Buddhism in Japan 
before the appearance of the work. He then 
summarizes the teachings in the Ojoydsht, and 
explains ite system of nembutsu theory and 
practice. 

This book is a sound and valuable account of 
an important work, and is well fitted to take its 
place in the distinguished series of monographs 
being produced by Sophia University. 


P. a. O'N. 


Davin A. DitwortH and G. CAMERON 
Horst (tr.): Fukuzawa Yukichi’s An 
outline of a theory of ctvilszatron. 
(Monumenta Nipponica Monograph 
Series; UNESCO Collection of Repre- 
sentative Works, Japanese Series.) 
xxiii, 205 pp. Tokyo: Sophia Univer- 
sity, [1973]. $10. 


Fukuzawa Yukiohi's Bummiet: on no gatryaku 
is a classio text of the Japanese Enlighten- 
ment, reflecting the aspiration towards oul- 
tural equality with the West that motivated 
many early Meiji intellectuals. It 1s a piece of 
‘popular’ philosophy, simply expressed and 
loosely organized, that incorporates passages 
of criticism of Chinese and Japanese tradition, 
together with little essays on aspects of 
Western institutions and ideas. It has, never- 
theless, a clear oentral theme: it argues that 
contemporary Western society—being rational, 
rather than theocratic; basing iteelf on 
‘knowledge’ and on public, in addition to 
private, morality—constitutes the highest 
stage of spiritual and material development of 
which man has so far been capable. Japan, 
therefore, should geek to emulate it; to become 
civilized, instead of semi-barbarous, to move 
one more step up the social evolutionary ladder. 

It is undoubtedly useful to have a translation 
of Fukuzawa's work, especially a translation 
as acceptable and straightforward as this. A 
word of commendation is also due to the printer 
for a very well-produoed example of his craft. 
However, it has to be said that the book has 
some failings, notably for the student. No 
attempt is made to provide a critical apparatus, 
beyond a brief bibliography and a rather rudi- 
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mentary index. Moreover, instead of an mtro- 
duotion there is a translation and adaptation 
of an article by Tsuda Sókiohi, dating from 
1951; and this proves not entirely appropriate, 
since the article was written for different pur- 
poses and with a different audience in mind. 


wW. G. BEASLEY 


WinBuR M. FRIDELL: Japanese shrine 
mergers, 1906-12 : state Shinto moves 
to the grassroots. (Monumenta Nippo- 
nica Monograph Series.) xvi, 142 pp. 
Tokyo: Sophia University [1978]. 
$10. 


This short monograph is of wider interest 
than its title might suggest. The shrine merger 
policy of the Japanese government during the 
period after the Russo-Japanese War was part 
of a much larger programme aimed at using 
Shinto and other traditional elements in 
society to strengthen the state, both adminis- 
tratively and ideologically, in the face of in- 
creasing popular unrest. The principal objecte 
were (@) to improve standards in shrine 
buildings and activities by concentrating 
resources on a smaller number of shrines, and 
(b) to attach local religious sentiment to shrines 
associated with the administrative village 
(mura), rather than to the many small shrines 
scattered through ‘ natural’ communities like 
buraku and daza. The study is based on twa 
prefectures: Mie, where a very large measure 
of success was achieved in forcing through the 
mergers of groups of shrines up to mura level. 
often against local opposition; and Tochigi. 
where (more characteristically) the process 
tended to stop short at an intermediate stage, 
i.e. the merger of shrines within the buraku. 
Together these examples suggest that the 
government’s two aims were contradictory. 
Where mergers were achieved for the mura as a 
whole, there was a gain administratively, but 
only at the cost of local resentment which 
weakened ideological unity. Where the merger 
was within the buraku, the ideological advan- 
tage was to some extent offset by the weakening 
of the mura as an administrative entity. 

This is a carefully documented and convinc- 
ing piece of work, which has many shrewd 
things to say. It has one irritating feature: the 
practice of putting into appendixes & certain 
amount of information—even background in- 
formation about late Meiji government poli- 
cies—which would have been better placed in 
the text (e.g. Appendixes B and F). 


W. QG. BEASLEY 
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JAN Fontem and others: Kesenian 
Indonesia purba: zaman? Djawa 
Tengah dan Djawa Timur. [By] Jan 
Fontein, R. Soekmono, Satyawati Sulei- 
man. [Translated by] Soetjipto Suryo- 
handoko. 133 pp. [New York]: Asia 
Society, Inc., 1972. (Distributed by 
New York Graphic Society Ltd.) 


This publication is the Indonesian language 
edition of the catalogue which acoompanied an 
exhibition of early Javanese art mounted in 
New York in 1971. Its principal contenta are 
111 photographs of the exhibits, which included 
about 65 bronze figures and other objects, 20 or 
so stone carvings, about 25 examples of gold and 
silver work, and a small number of olay orna- 
ments. ‘The phctographs are preceded by two 
essays, one by Dr. Soekmono (‘ Notes on the 
monuments of ancient Indonesia’) and the 
other by Dr. Fontein (‘The art of ancient 
Indonesia ’) and are followed by notes on each 
of the exhibits and a select bibliography. i 


N. G. PHILLIPS 


HeNRI BRuNsOHWIG (ed.): Brazza ez- 
plorateur : les traités Makoko, 1880- 
1882. (École Pratique des Hautes 
Études—Borbonne. vi? Section: Boi- 
ences Économiques et Sociales. Docu- 
ments pour servir à l'histoire de 
l'Afrique équatoriale francaise. Deuxi- 
ème Série: Brazza et la fondation du 
Congo français, 0.) 299 pp. Paris, La 
Haye: Mouton & Co., 1972. Fr. 59. 


This collectaon of documente brings together 
much of the material relating to de Brazza’s 
expedition of 1880—2 both from his papers in 
the Archives Nationales and from official 
correspondence. It is of interest primarily for 
the light it shed3 on this milestone of French 
imperial expansion in Africa, both on the 
metropolitan side (especially de Brazza’s 
correspondence with the committee which 
sponsored the expedition) and for the accounts 
of the expeditian’s activities. It also contains, 
however, a good deal of incidental information 
on the peoples of the area. More than a third 
of the book is occupied by the three surviving 
original notebooks in which de Brazza kept a 
daily record of his progress. Although they 
cover only a limited part of his journey, they 
contain interesting notes and descriptions of 
the peoples, especially the Teke, through whom 
he passed, and their value is enhanced by the 
footnotes provided by Professor Vansina. The 
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short introductions by Professor Brunschwig 
give & brief account of the collections from 
which the material is drawn and provide 
sufficient information to enable the reader to 
find his way through the documents. 


RICHARD GRAY 


ALBERT Wirz: Vom Sklavenhandel zum 
kolonialen Handel : Wirtschaftsrdume 
und Wirtschaftsformen $n Kamerun vor 
1914. (Beiträge zur Kolonial- und 
Überseegeschichte, Bd. 10.) 301 pp. 
Zürich, Freiburg i. Br.: Atlantis, 
[011972]. Sw. fr. 39. 


This very substantial work was originally 
presented as a doctoral dissertation in the 
University of Zürich and is issued in the well- 
established historical series edited by Rudolf 
von Albertini and Heinz Gollwitzer. 

The author puts the question of whether and 
how the socio-economic structures of particular 
African societies in the Cameroons were 
affected by European trade from the pre-colo- 
nial period to the period of German rule (1884— 
1914) during which, despite the introduction 
of plantations, investment remained directed 
in the main to commeroe, and the greater part 
of exports continued to be derived from the 
African sector of the economy. 

A set of chapters devoted to illustrative 
cases, that of the Duala as intermediaries in 
the slave and legitimate palm products trade, 
of the south Cameroons groups affected by the 
ivory and wild rubber trade, and of Adamawa, 
with particular reference to the role and 
deployment of Hausa and Kanuri trade 
management, is framed by excellant chapters 
on the features of German trading policy and 
the chequered German policy on the develop- 
ment of African cash crops. An introductory 
chapter on current theories of primitive eco- 
nomics and, what is perhaps more significant, 
on the economic theories of trade in the contact 
period sets out the questions which the case 
studies answer. These in turn provide the 
ethnographic and historical hard tack required 
for some tactical shifts of theoretical stand- 
points, especially in respect of the durability of 
early accommodations between African socie- 
ties and European traders. 

This book deserves translation into either 
French or English so that it can become a 
standard text for the new University at 
Yaoundé. The chapters on trade in Sad- 
kamerun draw together a mass of scattered 
material and present it coherently for the first 
time. 

E. M. C, 
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A.J. TEMU: British Protestant missions. 
[vu], 184 pp., 4 plates. London: 
Longman, 1972. £3. 


The first four chapters of this book cover in 
considerable detail the work of British Pro- 
testant missions m the coastal neighbourhood 
of Mombasa during the nineteenth century. 
These missions, together with several others, 
then turned thei: attention to the Kenya 
Highlands, and the last three chapters con- 
sider developments among the Kamba and 
Kikuyu up to 1920 All this is fairly well- 
known ground; Dr. Temu's aim is to reinter- 
pret this story from an African viewpoint. 
His most notable success 18 his account of the 
Bombay Africans, those liberated slaves who 
were first settled in India and then repatriated 
to the coastal missionary establishments. Here 
he 18 able to draw an interesting parallel 
between their treatment by some members of 
the Church Missionary Society and simular 
developments on the West African coast. This 
18 an important contribution, but the rest of the 
book adds very little to our knowledge of 
African reactions or even of mission policies 
The possession of an African viewpoint 18 not 
by itself sufficient. A far more determmed 
effort to trace the oral and documentary evi- 
dence relating to Afiicans is needed, together 
with a much fuller consideration of the African 
social and religious background. The book is 
also appallingly produced: the proof-reading 
seems to have been almost non-existent; the 
numbering of footnotes becomes hopelessly out 
of step in ch. iv; the maps are set 1n tho wrong 
order; the bibhography is spattered with mis- 
spellings. For a publisher of this standing, this 
constitutes a disgrace. 

RICHARD GRAY 


Rosin Horton and Ruta FINNEGAN 
(ed.): Modes of thought : essays on 
thinking an Western and non-Western 
socteties. 399 pp. London: Faber and 
Faber, 1978. £8.50. 


This 18 & collection of essays dedicated to the 
late Sir Edward Evans-Pritchard. Although 
the fly-leaf of the dust-jacket describes the 
book as an ‘interdisciplinary collection’, 
almost all the contributors have some back- 
ground in sociology, anthropology, or social 
anthropology. This may seem most appropri- 
ate in view of the interests of the recipient of 
the tribute, but 16 does make for & rather one- 
sided approach to the subject, in spite of the 
wide diversity of opinions and behefs held by 
the contributors. The general reader (“ anyone 
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seriously concerned to examine the nature of 
thinking ın our own and other societies °) may 
also be a little dismayed to find such a large 
proportion of the essays concerned with theore- 
tical arguments, many of them about the 
theories of others. Some of these essays are 
interesting and useful in themselves for their 
insights and ulwnmations of the work of earlier 
writers as well as for their practical illustrataon 
of the modes of thought of sociologista about 
other sociologists. It may seem an imperti- 
nence for one outside the discipline to comment 
at all, but since the interest is mterdiscrpli- 
nary—and indeed the subject is bound to 
arouse interdisoiplinary interest, partioularly 
that of linguists (who are, meoidentally, only 
very slightly represented)—I feel that the 
theoretical arguments which oarry most 
weight are those which are backed by research 
in tho field. While many of the essays in this 
book are urbane, olear, fascinating, amusing, 
and/or intellectually convincing, too many of 
them, to my mind, are thinking about theories 
about thinking, rather than observing the 
operation of thinking 1m its various manifesta- 
tions. ‘ First let us ascertain the fact—then 
theologise upon it’, as Hilary Jenkins quotes 
from Newman. Fortunately, there are some 
essays here that attempt to do this. My feeling 
is that, as long as one remains aware that— 
alas—the fact may differ acoording to the 
theology, this 18 really the way forward in this 
fascinating area of study. 


JOAN ALAW 


W. E. Jones and J. Laver (ed.): 
Phonetics n linguistics : a book of 
readsngs. (Longman Linguistics Lib- 
rary, 12.) xj 345 pp. London 
Longman, 1973. £3.25. 


This 18 an extremely interesting collection of 
papers on phonetics and phonology, many of 
them seminal, a large number of them basic, 
classic works. Chosen to represent the British 
school of phonetics, as a whole they 1llustrate 
admirably qualities which we like to think of as 
British: pragmatasm, dogged hard work, 
ingenious experimentation, a gradual build-up 
of sound theory (no pur intended), some 
iconoclasm, and occasional flashes of poetry 
The editors aim at the post-graduate student, 
but I would have thought that the under- 
graduate student wonld also gain a great deal. 
Articles such as those by Daniel Jones, Robins, 
and Futh set out clearly some of the basic 
prineiples of the British school, Lyons makes 
a persuasive plea for the use of both phonemic 
and non-phonemic phonology ; Arnold, Butlin, 
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Catford, Fry, Gimson, Ladefoged and his ool- 
leagues, O'Connor, and Trim question basio 
assumptions, destroy a few illusions and make 
some advances in knowledge; Albrow, 
Henderson, Scott, and Sharp look at languages 
other than Enzlish and make elegant (and 
sometimes alternative) analyses out of ex- 
tremely complex data; Halliday presents a 
penetrating analysis of English mtonation ; 
Uldall ingeniously studies the ‘ meaning’ of 
intonation ; while Abercrombie’s contributions 
can only be characterized by their originality of 
thought and breadth of interest. Many of the 
articles are impreesive in their evidence of 
background work—basio drudgery, as in the 
articles on language analysis; physiological 
expermnentation; speech synthesis. Perhaps 
the most impreesive thing about the collection 
18 its coherence, in spite of the phonemio- 
prosodic oontroversy. Perhaps the most 
British (and endearing) thing about it is its 
gentlemanly tone, even m oontroversy, and 
general readability, rising from time to time to 
elegance of expression. 

One of the justifications of the book was the 
claim that many of the articles are otherwise 
difficult of acceas. Perhaps a member of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies 1s ın a 
peculiarly privilsged position, but I would have 
thought that most of these articles are fairly 
easily obtainable in university libraries. Never- 
theless it is pleasant to have them all together, 
and certainly they make an impressive impact. 
One would have liked, however, to see more of 
the earlier writers resurrected—Sweet, Ellis, 
and their followers, buried in early volumes of 
the Transactions of the Philological Society. 
Such a collection would make an admirable 
companion to this volume, if anyone could be 
persuaded to produce it. Meantime we must 
welcome this collection, and rejoice that the 
price is by no means unreasonable for these 
days. 

JOAN MAW 


AARP: Art and Archaeology Research 
Papers. 1-8. [v], 66; [v], 146; [v], 
103 pp. London: the Editor, 1972-3. 
£5 p.a. (Subscriptions to the Secre- 
tary, AARP, 102 8t. Paul's Road, 
London, N.1.) 


It 18 a pleasure to welcome the appearance of 
this new jourral, devoted to the art and 
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archaeology of areas which range from the 
Mediterranean to the Far East. The general 
aims of AA RP are to investigate mteroultural 
relationships and to report on work 1n progress. 
It is meant to be a vehicle for younger as well 
as established scholars, and to provoke discus- 
sion as well as to present definitive resulta, 
After the first issue, which contained a miscel- 
lany of articles, each issue is to concern itself, 
though not exclusively, with a particular 
theme. Thus AARP, 2, had as its theme 
* Europe and the East ' and AA RP, 3, ‘ Flowers 
as an artistic motif’. Altogether some 26 
articles have now appeared, and rather than 
list all these we may perhaps be permitted to 
indicate the range and quality of the studics 
which are appearing in AA RP, and the form 
the journal takes, by a brief description of the 
latest issue. There are four main articles: 
J. de V. Allen on ‘Swahil ornament: a study 
of the decoration of the 18th century plaster- 
work and carved doors in the Lamu region’ ; 
A. Christie, ' There's pansies ...’ (a literary 
and artistic investigation of the significance of 
Viola tricolor: pansies for thought, indced ; 
the reviewer never expected to be sent by a 
fellow-Orientalist to look at Theodor Storm 
again); George R. Loehr on ‘ Giuseppe 
Castiglione, painter of flowers at the Chinese 
oourt' (in a way a pendant to the same scho- 
lar's lecture on Castiglione and his colleagues 
presented in 1972 to the third Colloquy on Art 
and Archaeology m Asia); and Margaret 
Medley, ‘A note on some origins and evolu- 
tions ın Chekiang celadon’. There follow five 
articles under the general heading of ‘ Work 
in progress’: Paul Gotch on ' The Shaijoun 
shrine’, Ellen Smart on ‘ Four illustrated 
Mughal Bàburnáma manuscripts’; Rahmi 
Huseyin Unal on ‘ Deux caravansérails peu 
connus de l'époque pré-ottomane au sud de 
Karaman (Konya)’; Jennifer Scarce on 
‘Travels with telegraph and tiles ın Persia: 
from the private papers of Major-General Sir 
Robert Murdoch Smith’; and John Carswell 
on ‘East and West: a study in aesthetios 
(part i). The illustrations to Sir Thomas 
Herbert's travel writings’. (Part 1 of this 
article was published in AARP, 2) Finally 
the isstte contains, 1n three pages, * In progress : 
the aarp index of theses and research ’. 

All articles aie illustrated as appropriate 
with line drawings, charte, maps, and plates. 
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ERRATUM 


I am indebted to Professor Dr. Ernst Hammerschmidt of Hamburg 
University for pointing out that the manuscripts Dillmann No. 19 and No. 42 
mentioned on p. 30 and listed on p. 40 of my article on ‘ The library of Emperor 
Tewodros II at Mäqdäla (Magdala)’, BSOAS, xxxvi, 1, 1973, are in the 
Staatsbibliothek der Stiftung Preussischer Kulturbesitz in West Berlin, Federal 
Republic of Germany, and not, as stated in the article, in the Deutsche Staats- 
bibliothek, East Berlin, German Democratic Republic. 
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ON THE PAPYRUS OF WAHB B. MUNABBIH 


By M. J. Kistrr 
In memory of my teacher D. Z. H. Baneth 


The recently edited fragments of the Stra of Wahb b. Munabbih? are 
probably the earliest extant document of stra-literature. R. G. Khoury pains- 
talangly performed the laborious task of deciphering the extremely difficult 
text of the papyrus, and has prepared a careful edition of it. There remain, 
however, some misreadings which may lead to an erroneous understanding of 
the text. These are corrected in the present paper. 

A closer study of the text may elucidate some obscure passages, expose some 
aspects which have been overlooked by the editor, and help to establish the 
purport of the fragments. 


I 
PB 5 (84) 
PB 5 (34) contains the report of a letter which al-Tufayl b. al-Harith wrote 
to Ja‘far b. Abi Talib, intending to send it to the latter to Abyssinia. 


Line 4: probably, cel pull US|) L (instead of pel). 


Tine 5: V b ble Lis AIS Cee ol V el is translated by 
Khoury: ‘Mach dich damit vertraut, wenn du kommst, dieser ist Ga‘far, 
Schmuckstiick (der Versammlung) oder auftretend wie ein Herr; so freue 
dich’. Both reading and translation are erroneous. The correct reading is: 
IMG Gal be ee HIS Cte ol Le ell and should, accordingly, 
be translated : “Communicate that through ıt (i.e. the letter), when you come, 
Ja'far, informing (him) about our matter and give good tidings '. 


Lines 6-8: — lA Y cp day lb wi lla ty dx e ol) pw 
bell comb Gul y LS ue dns cuts Y, 
peu tua ls d dla qa ul a VIS Y Q2 

6 ' über das Ansehen eines Tales, das auf der Zahl seiner Manner und Versamm- 

lung beruht, welche (Muhammad) huldigten, wie einer, der kein falsches 
Spiel treibt. 

7 Denn in seine Wohltatigkeit noch in die der Aus, der Hazra% und der Ober- 

haupter der St&mme, mischte sich keine verwerfliche Handlung. 

8 Hinter dem Propheten (stehen sie) wie staubfarbene Lowen. Wer daran 

zweifelt, wird der Klinge des Schwertes ausgesetzt ’. 

The text has been misunderstood by the editor. The second hemistich of |. 5 


1 R. G. Khoury, Wahb b. Munabbih - der Heidelberger Papyrus PSR Heid. Arab. 23, Wiesbaden, 
1972, 118-81 (' Biographie und Magazi des Propheten Muhammad’). 
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is connected with 1. 6 and the first hemistich of 1. T. The second hemistich of 
l. 7 reads (Vly; the alif of gi should be joined to the first hemistich; the 


second hemistich of l. 7 is connected with the first hemistich of 1. 8 and forms 

a separate sentence. The passage should, then, be translated as follows : 

5 ... and give good tidings 

6 about the excellence of the valley with regard to the number (of its men) 
and to (its) assembly who gave the oath of allegiance like that of a man who 
does not betray 

7 and does not mix good deeds with reprehensible (actions). The Aws and the 
Khazraj and the armour 

8 stand behind the Prophet (scil. in order to defend him) like dust-coloured 


lions. 


Line 8, second hemistich: read: là Was dS (8 dL j^ and translate: 
* He who doubts in it will enter Hell’. 


Lines 11-12: PES fh tat ley d dys hu 


Q^ 5093 d od deel Shy o£ ee tye Ol iy m 
are rendered by Khoury: 
11 ‘ von Qurai$ herumgehen und sagte: “ Muhammad war nicht zufrieden mit 
denen, die mit euch im Lande sind. 
12 Er will sogar gegen euch die im Nağd Sesshaften mobilisieren. Wenn thr ihm 
nicht ’. 
The correct reading is : pull (S98 0 Ale Nm ol. y com . . . Which 
should be translated : 
11 ... Muhammad was dissatisfied with those who stay with you inland, 
12 go that he intends to levy a military force against you from behind the sea. 
It is evident that Abū Jahl accuses the Prophet in this sentence of planning 
to bring a military force from Abyssinia to fight Quraysh. Neither Najd nor its 
people are here mentioned at all. 


Line 15: Hanifa b. Nujaym is incorrect. Read: ‘Hanifa b. Lujaym '. The 
marginal note WIS! dela bay iy (5% refers to this line, not to l. 16. 
Iblis appeared in the garb of a man from the tribe of Hanifa b. Lujaym ; to 
this tribe belonged Musaylima. 


Line 16 X4] Jal co o3 cy [Ea] Spe di pb should read: G eh 
uU (^ del 2] 6) 4. Nowhere in the literature of the Stra is al-Dahhak b. 
Qays mentioned as having appeared in the garb of Iblis; that would be an 
impossibility, as he was not yet born at the time of the Hijra; he was seven 
years old at the death of the Prophet.? 


2 Seo Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Isti'ab, ed. ‘Alf Muhammad al-Bijiwi, Cairo, n.d., rz, 744-6, no. 
1253; and see on him EI, second ed., article ‘ al-Dahhak b. Kays al-Fihri’ (A. Dietrich). 
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Line 18: Us loe fort 41 a3] 5 afte cil gall AMI Jo See Gl read: Ul 
bleed XT a [UJT ade cil gill oS Je Sar, 


Line 19: perhaps Jl-) | c bes (instead of JU-; [> les). 


PB 6 (35) 
Line 3: read, opa Ol (instead of otea Ol): ‘that we put him in a 
house... 


Iane 8: 4 e lS is translated by Khoury: ‘so erspart er euch seinen 
Tod’. The correct reading is: 42,4 e US , which should, then, be trans- 
lated : ' he would rid you of the trouble caused by him (viz. he would deal with 
him sufficiently for you) '.? 


Line 12: Gl A Vt Ddal ole (lo s 3 c9 ga IS lol m Ol is trans- 
lated by Khoury: ‘dass vo[n] jedem Stamm von Qurais ein kampfgeübter Mann 
aufsteht, der etwas zustandegebracht, oder’. Read correctly : dé one 9s ol 
0l. b> eol oO} U^ Jo Us o^ oe This should be rendered. ‘ that 
a man from every tribal unit of Quraysh, from among such a people who, if he 
commits a misdeed or performs a grievous action, his people would not extradite 
him... 


Line 23: 4M yy Ul; read: ail Qua, Ub. 
Line 24: Gado p 4 cy des QU... ; read: Dud oa E cy J£ UU. 


PB 7 (36) 
Line 16: L3 efi] Ji[5] deut SUI abl oe ty) clas OU is translated 
by Khoury: ‘Abi Bakr sagte: "Ich antwortete ihm: ‘Freue dich nur. 
Moge Gott deinen Vater und deine Anhanger in Schande bringen '. Er [sa]gte : 
'[Da]nn kam ich’”’. The correct reading is: dekah sii Al em tu 
and the translation: ‘Get good tidings about the shame which God will bring 


upon you and your followers’. It is obvious that Iblis has no father and Abū 
Bakr could hardly curse his father. 


Line 18: ipili cy ESL LY sels AWS Sal OF SO LL (d OUS is translated 
by Khoury : ‘Da erwiderte er: “ Abū Bakr, wenn du es wünschst, so werde ich 
dir eine Fülle von sicheren Beweisen vorbereiten'. The correct reading is: 
Cra ce asl; the sentence must be translated: ‘O Abū Bakr, if you so 
desire, prepare coats of certainty ...’. 


*See M. Ullmann, Wórterbuch der klassischen arabischen Sprache, 5. Lief., Wiesbgderi;^ 186... 
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Line 22: \{S\] [Sh lanl AF VS! lots, oyl kies y aula is rendered 
by Khoury : ‘ Ihn zu begleiten ist Pietát und das Ausserste, was ihm an Recht- 
leitung widerfahren kann, wenn der Mensch die [Ster]ne erblickt ’. But the 
second hemistich reads : HORN OUzA| Al 13! and the verse has to be trans- 
lated: ‘His companionship is piety, the result of his affairs is straightfor- 
wardness, if a man wishes to perceive the results (scil. of his deeds—K.) ’. 


PB 8 (37) 
Line 4: ié WM als ib atl 25 odii et ye LI T d JU» Khoury's 
translation: ‘... es ist eine Nacht in der sie die Klingen glanzender Schwerter 
geschliffen haben’, is erroneous. «ll» 4LJ means simply: ‘a bright night, a 
night full of light '. This description of the night by the three adjectives (jalwa’, 
gharra’, zahra’) explains the following phrase, i.e. ‘Ali was anxious about the 
Prophet lest his enemies would see him and assault him. 


Line 6: NN lad coal de b o OUS eil c e of Uy La 6 
Bly 9 oe SE oe ue o6 Io om SL os oe 8 

5 ‘ glanzender Schwerter geschliffen haben, und ich fürchte für dich von seiten 
dieser Leute ", Er aber erwiderte mir: “ O ‘Ali, weisst du nicht, dass Gott 


6 mit mir ist und dass er in meinen Händen, hinter mir, an meiner Rechten, 
an meiner Linken, oberhalb von mir und '. 


But sb Cw (j^ cannot be translated ‘in meinen Händen °; God cannot be 
in the hands of the Prophet. Translate: ‘in front of me’. 


Lines 7-8: When the Prophet left ‘Ali followed him. 
aa OSs Le od az ade dhl le Lae e [0]8 (2 oy 
Sy! She U5! de L 3 Ji ee» 
which Khoury renders: 


7 ‘unterhalb von mir eine Hilfe ist 1 ” ‘Alisag[te]: “ Dann ging der Prophet— 
Gott segne ihn — und ich folgte ihm, um zu sehen, was mit ihm geschah. 

8 Er verfarbte sich und sagte: ' “AH, wenn Abū Bakr zu dir kommt,’. 

The reading of the first word of l. 8 is erroneous and the translation is mis- 


leading. The correct reading 18: 
da OS be bil ax... 7 
- 8 
which should be rendered: ‘... and I followed him looking (to see) what would 
happen between him and them...’. 


Inne 14: read T (not T 
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Lane 20: Abū Bakr was stung by a scorpion. The Prophet put his hand on Abū 
Bakr’s shank and pronounced the charm n JUS gle dt ala 2s (o Ji 
dais aly ALS)! ai! which is translated by Khoury: ‘ Da legte er seine Hün[de] 
auf meine Beine und sprach: “ Durch den Atem Gottes wende ich bei dir den 
Zauber an, Gott heile dich '. But the Prophet did not charm by the ‘ breath of 
God"; he merely said: ‘In the Name of God I charm you’ (elsi à. wh). 
The problem of the rugya is dealt with in detail in early collections of hadith. 
The Prophet forbade healing by the use of rugya because of some expressions 
of paganism inherent in it; he allowed it, however, later and established the 
Islamic formula for it.* 
PB 9 (38) 
The Qurashites who wanted to kill the Prophet were disappointed, because 


they found in the morning ‘Ali on the bed of the Prophet. The causes of their 
behaviour are explained in Il. 2-3: 


Lines 2-89: —— CNS Us BOY eal Gl Jas! Lely OU Ius ul eye Cl 
tat je Jes yh JU LUE ede eue, aisy g> Lil, 


2 '' Du bist es, wo ist denn Muhammad?” ‘Ali erzählte (weiter): “ Abū 
Gehl indessen wartete bis zum Tagesanbruch — denn Quraiš schlie- 

3 fen — um Muhammad aufzuwecken und ihn nicht in der Nacht zu überfallen. 
Dann fragte mich Abi Gahl: Was hat Muhammad also getan?”’’, 


The correct reading is : : 
[eme Y] CIT Us OY canal (os |y has il 2 


and the translation : 

2 '... They waited (with their action) against me until the morning because 
Quraysh used [not to attack] 

3 & sleeping person until they awakened him, nor did they attack him at 
night ...’. 


Line 6, first hemistich: hi uere ra yore Sy le am cy coe! 
is rendered by Khoury: ' Fragt mich Gàrüd nicht aus Unwissen...’. But no 
person named Jarüd is mentioned among the group who watched the Prophet 
in order to kill him. The correct reading is | l~, a guard: ‘ Does a guard ask 


me out of his coarseness... ? *. 
Line 9: la elas” tomy JS d ajs | at el 45 is translated by Khoury : 


tof. Ibn Wahb, Jams‘, ed. J. David-Weil, Cairo, 1939, 1, 116-19, pp. 103-6; al-Tahàwi, 
Mushkil al-üthár, ed. Muhammad Zuhri 'l-Najjàr, Cairo, 1388/1968, Iv, 329, II. 12, 16; Ma'mar 
b. Rashid, al-Jami‘, MS Feyzullah 541, fole. 113b-1148; Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, al-Tibb al- 
nabawi, ed. ‘Adil al-Azhari, Mahmüd Fara) al-‘Uqda, Cairo, 1377/1957, 136-46. 
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‘ Ihr habt die Nacht verbracht, während Schleier Muhammad vor jedem Gesicht 
verhüllten, wie Strausse, die davonlaufen’. Both reading and translation are 
erroneous. The correct reading is: la eles” 4x3 |S d ajel S E e sr 
which has to be rendered: ‘ You spent the night watching him dispersed/ 
in every direction like scattered ostriches ’. 


Line 8: jibe LAS Wig [tae Mal, (3 ld Y is rendered by Khoury : 
‘Fragt mich (danach) nicht, fragt vielmehr Leute, die alle wie dickbauchige 
Pferde übernachteten '. The correct translation is: ‘Do not ask me, but ask 
people who all of them spent the night like running horses '. 


Lines 12-13: [.]2lo (a; 08 gal Vs $us eel RS Y je yl JUI OU 


Opes Le Ngan Opera pj 
are rendered by Khoury : 
12 ‘Er sagte: “Da sprach Abū Gahl: ‘ Beschaftigt euch nicht damit, das 
Mass bei diesem Jungen zu überschreiten, denn Bani Ha&i[m] 
18 sind streitsüchtige Leute und werden euch erfüllen, was ihr wünscht ’. 
Both reading and translation are erroneous. The correot reading 1s: 


7 OU aAa lia ay glace Scu] Wass V yl JU... 12 
ule gt OF Je 


Osa le Nya Opa ey 13 
and, accordingly, the translation should be: 
12 ‘Aba Jahl said: Do not busy yourself with talk with this youth, because 
the Bani Ha[shim] 
13 are contentious people, you will miss what you seek...’. 
Abi Jahl ordered the pursuit of Muhammad and Abi Bakr. 


Lines 13-14: Ou 4 x tli fal JI peo 
Q^ Ale al Ule LA ay cf bes Ya]! a3 lacey Le ol js 
are translated by Khoury : 
* Schickt den Leuten von Manat von hier bis nach 
14 Yatrib Nachricht, dass Muhammad und ‘Atiq uns entfloh[en] sind, und dass 
derjenige, der sie uns zurückbringt, hundert °. 


Read, however, ows Ky oll Jl aM lal. 
cs 14 

and render, accordingly: ‘Send to the people of the wells between you and 
Yathrib...’. 
* Ahl Manat’ would be very surprising indeed ! 
Lines 15-16 : [o ud Anl T [c] Q dem sb Cale cp ial (eas SU pY 

UNI ods WS Gail al JUS u Ule 
are rendered by Khoury: 
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15 “Kamele bekommt". Und Umaiya b. Halaf und Abi Gahl machten sich 
auf die Such[e] von Abii Usama al-F&yi[q]. 

16 Sie brachten ihn zu uns und sprachen zu ihm: “ Folge dieser Spur für 
uns ” ’, 

But Umayya b. Khalaf and Abū Jahl did not go out to look for Abū Usāma 

al-Fa’iq (Wh; Abū Usima was a qa'ef (SUl) and his profession was 

to follow footprints; in our case he had to pursue the tracks of Muhammad 

and Abū Bakr who fled from Mecoa. And this is explicitly written in our text. 

Instead of Ulex (l. 16) read ld (= lela) ‘ they both brought him '. 


Inne 17: [aa] 4|. ]a eui d co YS ues Uu Ju LI a 3 is trans- 
lated by Khoury : ‘ Als er sie betrachtete, sagte er: '* Wie ähnlich sieht sie der 
Spur, [von der] es einen Re[s]t am Ort gibt!” ?. This line was misread, mis- 
understood and mistranslated. The correct reading is: L JU LJI E |b 
Feed ep (e^ ex d sil i "JU | which should be translated : ‘When 
he looked at = footprint he said: How closely this track resembles the track 
in the Maqam, referring to the f[oot-print of Abraham]. It is evident that we 
have here an allusion to the famous tradition that the size of the feet of the 
Prophet was identical with that of Abraham as seen on the Maqam Ibrahim.* 


senden by Khoury ‘Dann folgte er der s Muharimads (weiter), bis er: 
zur Stelle des Geriiusches kam und sagte: “ An dieser [Stelle] kam er vorbei ” ’. 
But the ga’sf did not come to the ‘place of the noise’ (‘zur Stelle des 
Gerüusches ") ; he came to the ‘ place of the guard ’, where the guard (y>; 
not | 42d!) of the Qurashites watched the Prophet when he went out from his 


abode intending to detain him, or to kill him. This is connected with the 
proper understanding of the next line. 


Ine 19: [J] ie [lė del a le all ho ad okel U is translated 
by Khoury: ‘Sie aber erwiderten: “ Erstaunlich, du irrst! Niemand a[usser] 
‘Utba kam vorbei" (‘Ali) erzüh[lte] (weiter):’ The correct reading is 
‘Atiq (42), not ‘Utba. The guard saw merely ‘Atiq, ie. Abū Bakr. 


Inne 22: read rer Ct not ("rim 


5 Le Muséon, LXXXIV, 3-4, 1971, p. 483, n. 33; and see al-Kazarint, al-Muntaga fi siyar 
al-nabi 'l-mugtafá, MS Br. Mus., Add. 18499, fols. 70b, 89a; al-Tabaral, [‘lam al-warà, ed. ‘Alt 
Akbar al-Ghaffari, Tehran, 1379/1959, p. 73, 1.3; Ibn Hamdin, Tadhkira, MS Br. Mus., Or 3180, 
fol. 79a (the name of the ga^if here ia Ma'qi Ibn Abt Kadar al-Khuza‘i); ‘Ali b. Burhan al-Din, 
al-Sira al-halabiyya, Cairo, 1351/1932, r, 130; Dahlin, Sira (on margin of the Sira halabiyya) 
1, 329; al-Qumml, Tafsir, n p., 1318/1895, p. 253; al-Dhahabi, T'a'rikh, Cairo, 1367/1947, tr, 
314; al-Zurgànt, Sharh al-mawāhib al-laduniyya, Cairo, 1325/1907, 1, 330 Sup. 
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Lines 23-4: [inji iele id me X Uy Sie dil Cony Lae ail 
Ov UE pa 
are translated by Khoury : 


23 ‘ Gott ist mit uns.” Und Gott schickte eine Spinne, die in einer einzi[gen] 
Stunde l 

24 durch Zauber wob, was sonst Jahre dauert '. 

Read, instead : [o> Joly dele d Conti 

and translate, accordingly: ‘...and God sent a spider and it wove in one hour 

a web which would take seven years (to complete) ’. 


PB 11 (40) 
Suraga hands over an arrow to the Prophet granting him protection and 
safe-conduct. 


Line 12: read cux T (not 9,3-15), 
Line 13: read Ki e (not CSS e 


Lines 14-15: V53 OU 3s Jal de d ilo SI goul [i]is OUS ke bee c tl 
hb UJ U3 oly SGU 145 
rendered by Khoury: 
14 ‘nahm einen Pfeil daraus und sagte: ''Die[s] ist mein Befehl an Hirten 
von mir auf dem Wege. Wenn du wünschst, 
15 so reite mittags, und wenn du Milch willst, so trinke " ’, 


should be read : US Ob Gy Jal ile d ale, J! Soul BES Jie... 14 


and translated : | 

14 *... this is my token (of protection) for shepherds of mine on the way; if 
you want 

15 camels (then take them and) ride . . .". 

Line 22: Ogia e og cJ LL. 


Khoury translates: '... und sie sagte: '' Wir sind Leute, die sich gerade im 
Winter befinden ” '. 


The correct reading is: Use ‘and she said: we are people suffering from 
drought ’. 


Line 23: £^ OP Md as CSE aUi e| ja Le QU | (5 is translated 
by Khoury: ' in ihrem Zelt und sagte: “ Was ist mit di[es]em Mutterschaf ? ” 
Sie aber erwiderte: “ Seine Anstrengung hat es die (anderen) Schafe überleben 
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lassen” ’, But the right translation is: ‘ the exhaustion (of the ewe) caused it 
to be left behind the other sheep ’ (i.e. the ewe could not go out with the sheep 
to a distant pasturage). 


PB 12 (41) 
Line 4: 4 jle cally is translated by Khoury: ‘wo doch die Schafe fern von 


der Weide sind’. But the correct translation is: ‘while the flock stays in 
remote pastures '. 


Inne 6: probably ch ¿m> (not ex cre). 


PB 13 (42) 


Inne 3: read "ce (not ln S 55). 


Line 6: Jm ail dau ye ay oda Sala S LI cn is translated by 
Khoury: ‘Es soll Abū Bakr die Glückseligkeit seines Grossvaters und die 
Begleitung (des Propheten) Glück bringen. Wen Gott zum Glücke führt, der 
wird glücklich '. But ‘ sa‘adatu jaddthi’ does not; mean ‘the happiness of his 
grandfather’. The first hemistich has to be rendered: ‘ May Abū Bakr be 
pleased by the happiness of his fortune ’. 


Line 7: Je Colwell ladni ald OI CaS (ei aros is rendered 
by Khoury: ' Und es möge Bani Ka‘b der Rang ihrer Tochter Glück bringen, 
denn er wird von den Muslimen geneidet ” °. The correct translation is: ‘ May 
the Bani Ka‘b be pleased with the place of their woman: and with her sitting 
(and) watching the Muslims ’.® 


Tine 11: JI gee J5 gH oL Wye Cee Ly J es Yl is translated by 
Khoury: ‘ “So unterrichte Qurais doch darüber, dass ich Klarheit bringe, dass 
die Wahrheit zum Durchbruch kam’. Both reading and translation are 
erroneous. The text reads: je Cir Uo 5 es YÍ, which should be trans- 
lated: ‘So, inform Quraysh wherever they alight’. 


Line 14: Yadi NEC Ol SI Cte vo d e» es is rendered 
by Khoury: ‘ Vier (Pferde)füsse sind in die Erde eingesunken, bis die Erde das 
beschémte (Pferd) verbarg ’. The proper reading is Yah! (not Yat 1) and the 
verse should be rendered: ‘ Four legs (of the horse) sunk in the soil: until the 
earth covered the white spots above the hoofs of the horse’. The verse does 
not refer to an ‘ ashamed horse ’. 

' of. the translation of A. Guillaume, The life of Muhammad, & translation of Ibn Ishaq's 
Sirat rasül Allah, London, 1955, 225. 


May the place of the Bani Ka‘b’s woman bring them luck 
For she was a look-out for the believers. 
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Line 18: read C18! (not N. 


Line 22: |] o OS m de Wy igo all Ul jal (Je e yb is rendered 
by Khoury: ‘ Sie schelten dich wegen einer Sache, hinter der ich Gott (spiire). 
Er zeigte sie mir: es ist Vorsehung(?)’. Both reading and translation are 
erroneous, Read: 5 cy OS “grad Je Ag. capo dbl GT al le els and 
translate: ‘ They blame me because of an affair, which God brought to naught : 
But why did they not (scil. blame themselves—K.) because of their wasteful- 
ness before that ? ’. 


PB 14 (48) 
Line 8: read zd (instead of #0). 


Line 16: read «LL. S yd (not Cols b S3). 


Line 17: 4S lay (9 aua |S 2|? |l» CY bb We Jy à sls is translated 
by Khoury: ' Hätte er sich nicht von Mekka in einer Nacht entfernt, so hätte 
man das, was von ihm übrigge[blie]ben ware, um Hilfe schreien hóren und 
seinem Begräbnis beigewohnt " '. It should be read : Col hb le dy i dh 
asly pj |b 4S ly and translated: ‘Had he not left Mecca at night, 
women crying and mourning his death would have begun wailing and his funeral 
procession (would have taken place) ’. 


Lines 20-1: acho HyS 38 3 Qe je gly Jal LS ul e$ ul 
aala (e y GL OU Cale — CX qp ge quoa 

are rendered by Khoury : 

90 ‘“ Abū Hakam! Wärest du Zeuge meiner Lage gewesen auf meinem Pferd, 
als unter ihm seine Füsse in den Boden einsanken, | 

91 während es sich bemühte wie ein Schild (dagegen) anzukiimpfen(?), bis es 
versank, so würdest du wissen, dass es nichts gibt, das die Wahrheit 
vernichten kann '. 

The correct reading 18 «|J. and the passage should be rendered: *... when its 

(i.e. the horse's) legs sunk in the ground : in a barren desert (flat) like a shield, 

until they disappeared ...’. 


PB 15 (44) 
Line 5: 43M5) ojleel (6 9 Jis]: AG! LS Yi aly yobs is rendered 
by Khoury : ‘ Geh an den Anfang der Sache eilends heran, bevor sie zum Durch- 
bruch kommt, und [sa]ge; das Ende gleicht dem Beginn’. Read, instead : 


1 In text Yaa); compare PB 9 (38), l. 10 where T has to be read Farii according to 
the metre of the verse. 
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sacs el os n3 [A], dd LF ASI ola ak s and translate: 

‘ And hurry to seize the head (i.e. beginning) of the matter before it is joined 
together : 

for are the hindparts and the foreparts equal ? ’. 


Line 6: 4435 Le U az Le aly cb UU cano bs alld is rendered by 
Khoury: ‘Es ist für die Sache Gottes, was ihr, o Leute von Galib, getan 
habt, und auch, was ‘Atiq und sein Dienstbote antreiben”’’. It should read: 
aadli (oae leit L at, cdle SL ee le al and, accordingly, trans- 
late : 

"As by God, how great is what you forfeited, O people of Ghalib : 

and by God, how great is that which is driven by 'Atiq and his servant ’. 

Al Ghalib points to Quraysh, stressing what they lost by the Hijra of the 
Prophet; the second hemistich emphasizes the virtuous deed of Abii Bakr and 
his servant, who led the riding beast of the Prophet. 


Lines 7,9: apparently jl Az (not 4- I e22) 
Line 15: read ,2€ Y (instead of 2. Y). 

Line 15: read ys Y (instead of ,42; Y). 

Line 22: read A [4]U, W OU (instead of 4A! UU oU). 


PB 16 (45) 
Tine 3: WY: Eble Ux zl is translated by Khoury: 5... und haben uns 
ungeachtet unserer Bekenntnisse um dich geschart'. The correct reading 18 
We: ‘and we united together around you with our chief men’. 


* 


Line10: 4 je Qj»; but the phrase should probably be read : de d 
« JULI. 


PB 17 (46) 

Lie 21: big kò di his Y Sl judd [JB ae gl Ca MU ae i 
translated by Khoury: ‘Muhammad ? " Sie erwiderten: '' Bei uns befindet 
sich Muha[mmads] Bruder." [Er sprach]: “ Er soll gegen mich auftreten und 
niemand zwischen uns zulassen!" °. The proper reading is: al C3 lb... 
Lis k he JI pe Yy ui jd [OU uje which should be rendered: ‘... and 


let men not be killed on account of something (e.g. a quarrel) between us’. 
Line 24: Ve lus bh. (eno Q^ is rendered by Khoury: ‘(einen Gebieter) 


aus Hat'am, welcher einen wohlbekannten Wolf erwartet’. The correct 
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reading ig: le lus pau a Q^ and the translation: `(A chief) from 
Khath'am bearing a distinctive mark in battle, who defends a faith ’. 

PB 18 (47) 
Line 9: second hemistich: (g yS [5 ]»» (QS IIS ; read correctly : CS 
T 2$. [Y] (34+ and translate: ‘ and dispelled my grief" (not ‘setzte meinem 


Kummer ein Ende’). 


Inne 15: first hemistich : pil TP alu T is rendered by Khoury: ' Rede 
mich mit meinem Beinamen an, so schwore ich bei meinem Herrn’. Read 
properly : p» TE a «es [}] : ‘But I swear by God, my Lord’. 

PB 20 (49) 
lated by Khoury: ‘ “Ich habe [Mu]rwi[] den Todesstoss versetzt mit Hilfe 
eines Löwen, der [im G]ras lauert und zum Springen bereit aussieht ’. The 
conjectured reading is: 

ez [se co] PLAN] ols [le] [4] CaS 29 ue pat 

which has to be rendered : 
* With the aid of my sword I gave [M]irw[a'] to taste: 
The cup of death, from my hand, filled up ’. 


Tane 11: oll el Ul read correctly : G^ e Gi. 


From my corrections of the fragments published by G. Mélaméde (Le 
Muséon, LXXVI, 3-4, 1963, 403-6), I should like to repeat the following : 


PB 2 (31) 
Line 16: read , >Í (not „e Si). 


Line 20; read correctly 4d [V] ) otal Ul (not aly ols! eu). 


_ PB 4 (33) 
Line 8: read properly o[y]6 Sy Jr (not VEO S d). 
II 


The material concerning the life of the Prophet found in this papyrus can 
be divided into two main parts: (1) events connected with the Prophet him- 
self (the meeting of the ‘Aqaba, the story of the dar al-nadwa and the Hijra), 
and (2) the expedition of ‘Alf against the Khath'am. Khoury describes the 
second as ‘ der beste und eigenstündigste Teil des Stückes ', and stresses that 
it is nowhere echoed in the literature of the maghazt.® This statement, however, 
is not accurate. 


* Khoury, op. cit., 181 313. 
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The story of the expedition of Dhāt al-Salāsil is recorded in two contra- 
dictory traditions: a Sunni and a Shi‘i one. According to the Sunni version 
‘Amr b. al-‘Ag was sent by the Prophet on an expedition at the head of a group 
of warriors; when he came back, ‘Amr b. al-‘Ag asked the Prophet who was 
most loved by him ; the Prophet answered that the person most loved by him 
from among the women was ‘A’isha, from among the men Abi Bakr.? This 
tradition, which obviously aims at emphasizing the position of ‘A’isha and Abū 
Bakr, is severely criticized by Ibn Abi Hatim.!° Shi‘t tradition rejected this 
hadith completely.!! The expedition is mentioned in connexion with the 
important subject concerning the colour of the banners of the Prophet,! with 
the argument as to whether a person in an official mission is allowed to accept 
gifts,** and with the question of whether in cold weather tayammum from ritual 
impurity is allowed.14 Ibn Hish&m's combined tradition contains in fact three 
reports: one about the sending of the expedition, another about Abū Bakr's 
conversation with a convert to Islam—concerning the obligations of a Muslim 
and the attitude towards the acceptance of an official appointment, and the 
third one as to whether acceptance of a reward for distributing a slaughtered 
camel among people by drawing lots is allowed. The circumstances of the 
expedition are described as follows: the Prophet sent ‘Amr b. al-‘As to convoke 
the Bedouin tribes for the war against Syria. He sent ‘Amr b. al-‘As because 
the mother of al-'Às b. Wa'il was from Bali and the object was to gain their 
sympathy for this aim. When ‘Amr reached a well in the territory of Judhàm 
called al-Salsal he became frightened and asked for additional forces. The 
Prophet sent Abii ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah with some of the first Muhájirün, among 
whom were Abū Bakr and ‘Umar, and bade them to refrain from arguments. 
When Abii ‘Ubayda arrived, ‘Amr claimed the status of commander-in-chief, 
considering Abū ‘Ubayda merely as leader of the auxiliary force. Abū "Ubayda 
agreed reluctantly and ‘Amr b. al-'Às in the capacity of commander-in-chief 
led the prayer.1® Ibn Hishàm's narrative does not mention any military action, 
nor does he g-ve any details about spoils or captives. 

Ibn Sa'd's account is different. The Prophet sent ‘Amr b. al-‘As against a 
force of Quda‘a who intended to start a military action against the Prophet ; 
‘Amr b. al-‘As’s force numbered 300 men (among them Muhajirin and Ansar) 

* Ma'mar b. Rashid, op. at., fol. 156a; of. Ibn Sa'd, Tabagat, Beirut, 1377 /1957, nr, 176; 
Sa'id al-Afghàni, Ibn Hazm al-Andalus? wa-risalatuhu fi 'l-mufadala bayna ’l-sahaba, Damascus, 
1359/1940, 261; Ibriéhim b. Muhammad al-Bayhagl, al-Mahdsin wa '-L-masáwi, ed. Muhammad 
Abu 'l-Fadl Ibr&him, Cairo, 1380/1961, 1, 55; and see Yüsuf b. Misa &l-HanafI, al-Ale‘tasar 
min al-mukhtasar, Hyderabad, 1362/1943, 1m, 354. 

1? [bn AbI H&tim, 'Ilal al-hadith, MS Chester Beatty 3516, fols. 988b, 290a. 

11 Soo Sulayman b. Qays, al-Sagifa, al-Najaf, n.d., 138. 

11 Al-YazIdi, 4máli, Hyderabad, 1367/1948, 83. 

13 Al-Muttaqi 'l-Hindi, Kanz al-‘ummdal, Hyderabad, 1374/1964, v, 510, I. 3. 

14 Al-Shawkànt, Nayl al-awtár, Cairo, 1380/1961, 1, 302-3. 

18 [bn Hisham al-Sira al-nabawiyya, ed. Mustafa 'l-Saqqā, Ibrahim al-Abyàrt, ‘Abd al-H&fiz 
Shalabi, Cairo, 1356/1936, 1v, 272-4; of. al-Kal&'i, al-Ikifa’, ed. Mustafa ‘Abd al-Wahid, Cairo, 
1389/1970, 1, 421-4; and see Ibn Abt 'l-ITadid, Sha: nahj al-balagha, ed. Muhammad Abū 
]-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo, 1904, vr, 319-20, 41 inf. : 
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and 30 horses; the Prophet handed them a white flag and a black banner. He 
ordered them to request the help of Bali, ‘Udhra, and Balqayn, by whose 
territory they would pass on their way. When ‘Amr drew near the Quda‘a, 
he realized the strength of their contingents and sent to the Prophet requesting 
an auxiliary force. The Prophet indeed sent 200 men, among them Abū Bakr 
and ‘Umar, under the command of Abii ‘Ubayda. When ‘Amr b. al-‘Ag declared 
himself commander-in-chief, Abü ‘Ubayda complied reluctantly. The united 
troops penetrated the territory of Bali, ‘Udhra, and Balqayn and subdued it. 
The Quda‘a forces were attacked and dispersed and the expedition returned 
safely.1? 

‘Abd al-Razzaq records the report of al-Zuhri. The Prophet sent two forces 
in the direction of Syria against the Kalb, al-Qayn, Ghassan, and other poly- 
theists from among the Bedouin dwelling in the borderland of Syria. He 
appointed to command one of the forces Abū ‘Ubayda, to the other one “Amr 
b. al-‘As; in the force of Abū ‘Ubayda were Abü Bakr and ‘Umar. The two 
commanders were warned by the Prophet not to provoke discord: ‘Amr b. 
al-Às nevertheless demanded the leadership for himself and Abi ‘Ubayda 
obeyed in spite of the protests of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab,!? who urged him not to 
accept the leadership of Ibn al-Nàbigha.!? The advancing Muslim force was 
victorious and returned with many Bedouin captives.1® 

Al-Wagidi records a combined tradition about the expedition. He mentions 
by name a few among the 300 men of the Muhajirfin and the Ansgar sent with 
‘Amr. The task of the expedition was to act against a force of Bali and Quda‘a 
who plotted against the Prophet. The Prophet enjomed them to gain the 
succour of the tribes of Bali, ‘Udhra, and Balqayn through whose territory they 
had to pass. When ‘Amr drew near to the forces of the enemy, he realized that 
his contingent was too small to face them and sent to the Prophet asking for 
reinforcements. He prohibited the lighting of fires in his camp for fear that the 
enemy would be able to assess the small number of his men in spite of the pro- 
tests of some of the Muhajirin who complained of cold. The Prophet sent the 
auxiliary force of 200 men under Abū ‘Ubayda. The story of the conflict and 
its solution is related as in the other sources. The important difference is 
al-Waqidi’s remark that there was no serious battle but merely some slight 
skirmishes; the Bedouin made off in face of the advancing Muslim army and 
the Muslim force returned with no spoils. Only some camels and sheep were 


1* Ibn Sa‘d, op. oit., rr, 131. 

1? The record of Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, 'Uyün al-athar, Cairo, 1856/1937, 11, 158, mentions that 
Mughira b. Shu‘ba urged Abū ‘Ubayda to reject the leadership of ‘Amr b. al-‘As. According to 
this report, quoted on the authority of Ahmad b. Hanbal, ‘Amr was entrusted with the command 
of the Bedouin and Abū ‘Ubayda with that of the MuhAjirün. 

18 The disrespectful nickname of ‘Amr b. al-'ÀÁs; of. Nasr b. Muzáhim, Wag‘at Siffin, ed. 
‘Abd al-Salam Hárün, Cairo, 1882/1902, 508 inf., 643; Ibn 'As&kir, Ta'rikh Dimashq, MS 
Zahiriyya, Tar. 23, vir, fol. 183a-b; al-Bayhaqi, al-Mahdsin wa 'l-masawi, 1. 148; Sibt Ibn 
al-Jawzi, Tadhkirat al-khatodss, al-Najaf 1883/1964, 204-5. 

19 ‘Abd al-Razzüq, al-Musannaf, MS Murad Molla 604, fol. 90a. 
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seized by force from the tribes in order to feed ‘Amr’s army.?9 The record of 
al-Waqid! contains the story about the conversation Abū Bakr had with the 
convert to Istam, the story about the distribution of the camel by drawing lots, 
and the story of the ritual impurity of ‘Amr. 

Al-Baladhurt's account, although concise, contains some important details. 
The expedition was sent in Jumada II of the year a.m. 8. ‘Amr was appointed 
by the Prophet as commander of the army: Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, Abū ‘Ubayda, 
and chiefs of the Muhajirün and Ansar were sent with him. In the encounter 
with the united forces of Quda‘a, ‘Amila, Lakhm, and Judham the Muslims 
defeated the enemy, killed many of them, and returned with spoils.?! 

These and other fragmentary narrations ?* still leave unanswered many 
questions about the true aim of the expedition and its results. One can only 
deduce from the divergent and contradictory versions that the purpose of the 
expedition was to conclude some agreement with the tribes on the way to Syria 
and to put the territory under the control of Muhammad ; at the same time the 
centres of resistance had to be eradicated. It is therefore understandable that 
the Prophet sent on the expedition the most honourable among his Companions, 
that 'Amr's family relations with Bali are underlined, and that there are clear 
statements about the absence of spoils. Those versions in which the taking of 
spoils or captives is mentioned are vague and do not contain details about the 
expedition. 

It is evident that the leadership of this expedition is counted as one of the 
outstanding merits of ‘Amr in the fada’sl literature. When, in the struggle 
against “Ali, Mu‘awiya tries to gain ‘Amr as his ally he addresses the latter : 
‘To ‘Amr b. al-'Às the Companion of the Prophet, his trusted Companion, the 
amir of his forces at Dhat al-Salasil . . .".33 (The letter is, of course, not necessa- 
riy authentic.) Pro-Umayyad tradition stresses ‘Amr’s ideological motivation 
and his devotion to the Prophet and Islam. When the Prophet summoned him 
to go out with the expedition of Dhat al-Salasil, foretelling that he would return 
safely with spoils, ‘Amr replied that he did not embrace Islam because of 
wealth and possessions, but because of his longing for Islam and so as to be in 
the company of the Prophet. 'The Prophet nevertheless remarked : * How good 
is wealth righteously gained for a righteous man '.** His appointment by the 
Prophet as leader of the expedition was considered a token of the Prophet’s 
love for him, although ‘Amr himself remarked with some reservation that he 
was not sure whether the Prophet loved him or merely asked for his aid.?5 
‘The people of Syria pride themselves on that expedition saying: “ The 


19 Kitáb al-maghdzi, ed. J. Marsden B. Jones, London, 1966, 1r, 769-74. 

31 Al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-ashráf, ed. Muhammad Hamidullah, Cairo, 1959, 1, 380-1, no. 810. 

*3 of. Ahmad b. Hanbal, al-Musnad, ed. Ahmad Muhammad Shakir, Cairo, 1366/1947, 1, 
41, no. 42, and rrr, 151, no. 1068. 

73 Akhtab Khwarizm, al- Manaqib, al-Najaf, 1385/1965, 129. 

31 Al-Dhahabi, Styar a‘lam al-nubald’, ed. As'ad Talas, Cairo, 1962, m, 44; Ibn ‘Asalor, 
op. cit., MS, vir, fol. 186a inf. 

25 Al-Dhahabi, Siyar a'làm, m, 45. 
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Prophet appointed ‘Amr as commander of the forces in which Abū Bakr was 
enlisted "", records al-Khatib al-Baghdādī in the account of Rafi‘ b. Abi 
Rafi‘, the guide of the expedition.** This remark points clearly to the sources 
from which this tradition was disseminated ; Syria was the centre of Umayyad 
activity, wherefrom hadiths favourable to the Umayyad rulers and their 
adherents were circulated. 

This tradition about the expedition of Dhat al-Salasil under the command 
of ‘Amr b. al-‘As is matched by a Shi tradition, recorded in a number of 
versions, according to which the command of the army was entrusted by the 
Prophet to ‘Ali. The papyrus of Wahb presents us with one such version of 
Shi ^t tradition. It is possible to show that it should be traced to Shi'i sources. 

Furat (d. c. 310/922) records four reports about this expedition. According 
to the report traced back to Ibn ‘Abbas, the Prophet summoned Abü Bakr to 
go out with the expedition of Dhàt al-Salàsil and handed him the banner, 
which he, however, returned. The same happened with ‘Umar. Then Khali b. 
al-Walid took the banner, (went out—K.) but returned. The Prophet 
summoned ‘Ali, handed the banner over to him and sent him at the head of the 
forces: Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, and Khalid were among the warriors in this army. 
Having advanced some distance, ‘Ali drew near the enemy; only a mountain 
separated 'Alr's forces from those of the enemy. ‘Ali ordered his army to alight 
in a wadi at the foot of the mountain. Khalid agitated against ‘Ali; Abi 
Bakr, ‘Umar, and Khalid approached ‘Ali three times pointing out that the 
wids was swarming with wild beasts and venomous reptiles endangering the 
lives of the men and of the riding beasts; ‘Ali insisted that the Prophet had 
enjoined them to obey him. He spent the night in prayer. In the morning he 
ordered the force to climb the mountain, took the muzzles off the snouts of the 
riding beasts (as the beasts had been muzzled for the night—K.), and the army 
launched a victorious attack on the enemy, pouring down from the top of the 
mountain; the troops of the enemy fled, some of their warriors were killed and 
their families were captured. Jibril descended to the Prophet and brought him 
the good tidings of the victory in the verses of sūra 100; wa 'L'adeyat 
dabhan .... 

'This account is rather vague: no name is given for the enemy tribe nor for 
the warriors killed or captured.?" 

Another account is given by Furat on the authority of Abū Dharr and 
‘others’, The expedition was sent against the Banü Sulaym. The Prophet cast 
lots among the ahl al-suffa and sent 80 from amongst them to wage war. They 
went out but returned defeated. Then ‘Ali, ‘ the man who knows to attack and 
does not turn away from battle ’, was sent by the Prophet with the forces. ‘Al 
went out in the direction of al-‘Trag and advanced at night, hiding during the day. 
When he came close to the enemy he ordered his troops to climb the mountain, 


16 Midth awhdm al-jam‘ wa ’Ltafrig, Hyderabad 1379/1960, 11, 99 sup. 
t! This report (with some variants) is recorded by al-Rawandl, al Khara’y wa 'i-jará ib, 
n.p., 1301/1883, 14-15. 
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vigorously attacked the enemy camping below, and defeated them. At the head 
of the enemy forces was al-Harith b. Bishr; 120 girls were captured. Then God 
sent down the revelation: wa ’l-‘adiyats dabhan ... .38 

Furat’s fourth narrative (we leave the third one aside for the moment) is 
recorded on the authority of Ja‘far al-Sadiq and it is of the type of the legendary 
stories exhaustively surveyed by R. Paret. Twelve thousand riders from the 
people of Wadi Yabis assembled and took a solemn oath to fight a desperate 
battle until they should kill Muhammad and ‘Alf. Jibril revealed to the Prophet 
this plot and ordered him to send against them Abū Bakr with a force of 4,000 
riders. The Prophet enjoined Abū Bakr. to summon the enemy to embrace 
Islam ; if they refused, he was ordered to fight them, kill their men, capture 
their children, and lay their territory waste. When Abi Bakr drew near the 
enemy with his army a contingent of 200 fully armed men approached him. 
Abū Bakr summoned them to embrace Islam and threatened them with war 
if they refused. They, however, answered that they wanted to kill Muhammad 
and ‘Alf only, and advised Abū Bakr to depart with his troops if he wanted to 
save his life; they would spare him, they said, only because of their kinship 
ties with him. The warriors in Abii Bakr’s force tried to persuade him to attack 
the enemy, but Abü Bakr decided to return without fighting because the enemy 
was superior m numbers and the Muslim force was too far from its home base. 

Jibril revealed to the Prophet Abü Bakr's disobedience and ordered him to 
send ‘Umar. The Prophet ascended the minbar and announced these facts to 
the assembled Muslims. But ‘Umar when sent to the enemy behaved exactly 
hke Abi Bakr and returned having disobeyed the orders of the Prophet, i.e. to 
convert the people to Islam or else to fight them. 

Jibril revealed to the Prophet the action of ‘Umar and ordered him to send 
‘Ali, ‘Ali set out and fought bravely and courageously against the enemy and 
defeated them. Never had spoils and booty been taken in such quantity, 
except in the expedition of Khaybar. The Prophet and the people of Medina 


78 Furat b. Ibráhim al-Küfi, Tafsir, al-Najaf, n.d., 221-2. A more detailed version of this 
report is given by al-Shaykh al-Mufid (al-Irshád, al-Najaf, 1382/1062, 86-8): A Bedoum came 
to the Prophet and informed him that Bedouin in Wadi 'l-Raml were gathering troops in order 
to attack the Prophet. The Prophet cast lots among the people of the puffa, chose 80 from among 
them, and sent them against the Bani Sulaym, who pitched their tente in the vicinity of the 
Marra (i.e. Harrat Bani Sulaym—K.); as leader the Prophet appointed Abū Bakr. This force 
was defeated by the Bani Sulaym and many Muslims were killed. The Prophet then sent ‘Umar 
with a group of warriors and he too was defeated. ‘Amr b. al-‘Ag offered himself as commander 
and was accepted by the Prophet. He went out, but was defeated and a group of Muslims were 
killed in the attack of the Banü Sulaym. Then ‘Ali was sent to replace them. During the advance 
of the force and when they encamped for the night, ‘Amr b. al-‘As agitated against ‘Ali, plotting 
with Abi Bakr and ‘Umar. The Muslims, however, refused to follow the agitators and remained 
loyal to ‘Ali. In the morning 'AII carried out the planned attack, and defeated the enemy. Sūra 
100 was then revealed to the Prophet. A large and moving reception was arranged by the Prophet 
and the believers for ‘Alf and his troops and warm words were uttered by the Prophet in praise 
of “Alf. Compare al-Hilli's Kashf al-yaqin fi fada’il amir al-mu'minin, n.p., 1208/1880, 33-4 ; 
and see al-Ilasan b. Abi 'l-Hasan al-Daylaml, Irshad al-quiüb ft manügib amir al-mu'minin, 
al-Najaf, 1342/1923, rr, 71-3; and see Ja'far al-Naqdi, al-Anwár al-‘alawiyya, al-Najaf, 1382/ 
1962, 205-6; of. H. Laoust, ‘ Le róle de ‘Ali dans la sira chiite', REI, xxx, 1, 1062, 18. 
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came out and welcomed ‘Ali and the victorious forces.*® This last version forms 
the interpretation of Sūra 100 in the Tafsir of al-Qumm!.*° 

The third version recorded is in fact an enlargement of the story recorded 
in the papyrus of Wahb. The tradition, recounted on the authority of Salman 
al-Farisi, says that when the Prophet was with his Companions, a Bedouin 
from the Banü Lujaym entered and informed the Prophet that the Khath'am 
were gathering troops against him. They took solemn oaths by al-Lat and 
"Uzzà that they would not return until they had killed the Prophet and his 
men; they were led by al-Harith b. Makida who headed a contingent of 500 
Khath‘amis. The Prophet was deeply affected and tears flowed from his eyes ; 
his Companions wept with him. The Prophet asked twice who would go out 
against the enemy and promised the man who would do so 12 palaces in Para- 
dise, but none responded. Then ‘Ali entered the assembly. A moving scene, 
in which ‘Ali dried the Prophet’s tears, is described. Upon hearing about 
Khath‘am’s warlike preparations and about the Prophet’s promise,. ‘Ali 
volunteered to lead the expedition; he merely asked for the description of the 
palaces, which the Prophet would give him; the Prophet then described 
vividly and in detail the beautiful gardens, rivers, and edifices and the graceful 
houris. ‘AI! prepared to go out with a force of 500 Muhàjirün and Ansar. 
Al-‘Abbas addressed the Prophet saying that the number of men in the army 
was not sufficient against the forces of the Bedouin, as al-Harith b. Makida 
alone could be considered equal to 500 riders. The Prophet asserted that even 
if the forces of the enemy were infinite in number, ‘Ali would gain victory and 
return with captives. Blessed by the Prophet, ‘Ali went forth. At night, having 
arrived at the valley of Dhu ’l-Khushub, ‘Ali went astray. He prayed to God 
and suddenly the horses began to strike fire from the stones with their hoofs and 
the army was able to find its way by the light of this fire. The next morning a 
sūra (ie. Sūra 100) was revealed to the Prophet in connexion with it; wa 
L‘adiyatt dabhan—wa ’l-mtriyatt qadhan—wa ’l-mughtrate subhan ... “by 
the snorting chargers, by the strikers of fire, by the dawn-raiders ...’. The 
expression wa ‘l-mughirats subhan in the sūra refers to the attack ‘Alf launched 
in the morning after the adhan. The adhdn in the troops of “Ali surprised the 
forces of the polytheists from Khath‘am. Both forces stood facing each other. 
The battle started with a series of duels fought by ‘Ali. From this passage on, 
the narrative closely resembles the version of the papyrus, only diverging in 
some details. ‘Ali fought bravely, killing every adversary that came forth to 
fight him and finally launched his victorious attack. He returned with the 
captives and spoils. The Prophet and his Companions came out to a distance of 
three miles from Medina in order to welcome ‘Ali. The Prophet wiped the dust 
from 'Ali's face, praised God, and stressed that his love for “Ali was by order of 
God. ‘ He who loves ‘Ali loves the Prophet and he who loves the Prophet loves 


39 Furat, op. oit., 226-9. 
30 N.p., 1313/1895, 733-4; and see ‘Abbas al-Qumm!, Muntaha al-dmdl, n.p., 1353/1934, 
I, 81. 
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God and deserves to gain his abode in Paradise. He who hates ‘Ali hates the 
Prophet, and he who hates the Prophet hates God and deserves to be placed in 
Hell.’ 31 

All four versions were copied by al-Majlisī.?? 

It is noteworthy that the story of the expedition of Dhat al-Salàsil was 
turned into a commentary on Sūra 100 in Shi't compositions and became part 
of the popular Shii biography of ‘Ali. 

It may be remarked that in some Shi? versions Dhat al-Salasil is not 
recorded as the name of a place; it is said that the expedition was named Dhat 
al-Salastl because the captives were chained.?3 In some versions the tradition 
is stripped of all notions of place and time and becomes a typical Shi'i heroic 
tale with legendary features. 

The appearance of this tradition in the third century as recorded in the 
papyrus of Wahb and in Furat’s Tafsir is not surprising. It corresponds to 
similar accounts about encounters and duels in al-Minqarr's Wag‘at Siffin and 
in al-Shaykh al-Mufid's al-Jamal aw al-nusra fs harbi 'l- Basra.** Both contain 
similar descriptions of ‘Alf and other personages as heroes fighting bravely, 
reciting verses of rajaz, boasting of their tribes or praising their bravery, 
courage, and faith. The settings and the stylistic features recall those of the 
traditions recorded by Wahb ?5 as reflected in this papyrus. 

If it is accepted that this tradition was in fact transmitted by Wahb, it 
would bear evidence to the wide dissemination of the Shi'1 legendary stories at 
the end of the first century A.u. Paret has already dwelt upon the fact that 
such Shr'i traditions were given currency and were quite popular.?* The papyrus 
confirms the assumptions of Sellheim who, with deep insight and penetrating 
analysis, outlined the origin and formation of the Stra of Ibn Ishaq and the 
position of ‘Ali in it.?? It is evident that the legendary sira with its miraculous 
stories and wealth of popular verses was already fully developed at the end of 
the first century, as asserted by Becker 9 and Horovitz.? And it was Becker 


31 Furát, op. oit., 222-6. 

3: Bihar al-amwür, Tehran, 1384/1964, xxr, 66-90; cf. ibid., xur, 92-3, 66; and see Ibn 
Shahrishib, Ma«ágib Al Abi Talib, al-Najaf, 1376/1956, 11, 328-30; and see a legendary story 
about Dhat al-Salasil, ibid., 129. (The verse attributed to al-Sayyid al-Himyari, Diwan, ed. 
Shakir Hadi Shukr, Beirut, n.d., 199, is copied from Ibn Shahrashib, op. oit., 1r, 330.) 

*! Compare a!-Tabaral, Majma‘ al-baydn fi tafsir al-Qur'dn, Beirut, 1380/1961, xxx, 212. 

34 Al-Najaf, 1368/1948 (of. p. 168 f. ... thumma' khtulifat baynahumà darbatani ... fa-qgama 
magdmahw rajul yugülu lahu ... fa-nādā hal min mubdrizin ...); and seo al-Majlial, Op. cit., 
xxxvill, 20-4 (from Abi Mikhnaf’s Wag‘at al-jamal) and 24-6 (from Mingari’s Wag‘at Siffin), 
82, 86-99. 

** Compare e.g. PB 5 (34), |. 3: wa-kataba fi äkhiri 'I-kitábi in al-Mingarl, op. oit., 368 (wa- 
kataba fi Akhiri *!-kitdbi), 60, 72, 367, 411 (wa-kataba fi asfali *l-kstabi) ; Ibn Abi 'l-Hadid. op. 
cit., x, 232-44, XVI, 186 (wa-kataba fi asfali 'I-kitabi) ; Sibt Ibn al-Jawzl, op. oit., 83, 84, 87. 

98 Die legendare Maghdzi Literatur, Tubingen, 1930, 200-8; and see an interesting specimen 
of a Shi'i legendary report about the conquest of Khaybar, MS Br. Mus., Or. 3908, fola. 27b-32b. 

37 R. Sellheim, ‘ Prophet, Chalif und Geschichte’, Oriens, xviu-xix, 1967, esp. pp. 52-3. 

3! Papyri Schott- Reinhardt, 1906, 1, 8-9; it is repeated by Khoury, op. cit., 318, who does 
not, however, mention Becker or Horovitz. 

39" Alter und Ursprung dee Isnād’, Der Islam, viu, 1917, 41-2; and see Horovitz, ' The 
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who with sound judgement stated that the papyrus is much closer to the 
miraculous stories of popular stra in later periods than to Tabari and Ibn 
Hish&m.4? 

The study of the papyrus of Wahb ibn Munabbih shows how Becker, 
Horovitz, Fück, Paret, and Sellheim paved the way for further research. 


III 

The story of the Hijra recorded in the papyrus of Wahb differs from the 
accepted tradition about this event. The scrutiny of some details in Wahb's 
version of the Hijra may provide us with a clue to the better understanding of 
the intent, and the tendency of this source. 

According to Ibn Hishàm's account *! the Prophet was ordered not to sleep 
in his bed during the night of the Hijra. He therefore enjoined ‘Ali to sleep in 
his bed and to wrap himself in the mantle in which he (i.e. the Prophet) used to 
sleep. When Quraysh assembled at the door of his house in order to fall upon 
him and kill him, the Prophet went out, and sprinkled dust on their heads; 
they lost their sight and he left the house. The group of Quraysh watching the 
house waited until morning; then they realized that it was ‘Ali who slept in the 
bed of the Prophet. The Prophet, meanwhile, went to the house of Abii Bakr, 
who was already informed about the plan, and they both left by a window at the 
back of Abū Bakr’s house. They reached the cave in the mountain of Thawr, 
where they stayed for three days. Nobody in Mecca knew about the plan of the 
Hijra except ‘Ali and Abii Bakr and his family. ‘Amir b. Fuhayra would come 
to them in the evening with his flock and they would milk it and slaughter (a 
sheep); ‘Abdallah b. Abi Bakr would also come in the evening with news about 
the people of Mecca and his daughter Asma’ bint Abi Bakr would bring them 
food at night. They left on two camels bought by Abii Bakr, the Prophet 
riding on the better one, Abū Bakr and ‘Amir b. Fuhayra behind him, on the 
other one. They were guided by ‘Abdallah b. Arqat (or Urayqit). “Ali stayed 
behind so that he might return to the owners goods deposited with the Prophet. 

Some passages in Wahb's papyrus (PB 8 (37), ll. 8-9, 13-16) which differ 
from the accepted versions of the Hijra deserve closer study. The Prophet, 
says the story, charged “Ali to sleep 1 in his bed and to inform Abū Bakr, when 
the latter should come, that he was in the cave of the mountains of Thawr. Abi 
Bakr indeed came after the departure of the Prophet, and ‘AH told him that the 
Prophet had gone to the cave of Thawr. Abi Bakr followed the Prophet and 
passed on his way the Qurashites who were keeping watch (on the house). The 
Prophet heard the sound of Abū Bakr's steps, thought him to be one of the 
enemy, made haste (to flee) and stumbled; his foot started to bleed. Abü 
Bakr coughed so that the Prophet might recognize him. The Prophet, in fact, 


earliest biographies of the Prophet and their authors ', Islamic Culture, 1, 4, 1927, 559; J. Fuck, 
Muhammad b. Ishaq. Literarische Untersuchungen, Frankfurt am Mam, 1925, 3. 

140 (. H. Becker, op. oit., 8-9. 

31 Ibn Hisham, op. cit., 1, 123 f. 
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began to walk more dil and Abti Bakr reached him; they both entered the 
cave. 

This account can be divided into two parts: (1) the Prophet charges ‘Ali 
to tell Abū Bakr about the direction of his flight; and (2) the description of 
Abū Bakr’s joining the Prophet. 

It is evident that the passage concérning the order given to ‘Ali is of con- 
siderable importance and throws a rather different light on the part played by 
Abū Bakr during the Hijra. The Prophet himself did not inform Abū Bakr of 
his decision to hide at Thawr: he went out alone. It was ‘Ali who enabled Abi 
Bakr to Join the Prophet. 

Another version of the episode is recorded by Ahmad b. Hanbal in a tradition 
traced back to Ibn “Abbas, who defends ‘Ali against calumniations and reviling, 
stressing his virtues and merits. ‘Ali, according to Ibn ‘Abbas, slept in the bed 
of the Prophet. Abū Bakr arrived, entered the house and saw ‘Ali (scil. wrapped 
in the mantle of the Prophet—K.); he thought him to be the Prophet and 
addressed him: ‘O Messenger of God’. ‘Ali said: ‘The Prophet has already 
gone out to Bi'r Maymtün, so (go and—K.) join him’. Abū Bakr went hastily, 
reached him, and they both entered the cave. 

This version differs in two essential points from the one recorded in our 
papyrus: (1) “Alf ordered Abii Bakr to join the Prophet (fa-adrtk-hu) ; and 
(2) Abū Bakr thought ‘Ali to be the Prophet and greeted him with the greeting 
reserved for the Prophet. One can thus deduce that the Prophet did not dis- 
close to Abū Bakr that ‘Ali would sleep in his bed, and did not bid him come 
and join him; the Prophet’s command to ‘Ali to direct Abū Bakr is not 
mentioned at all. Abū Bakr came incidentally, was told by ‘Ali about the 
whereabouts of the Prophet, and ordered to join him. It is plausible that in 
this concise narrative concerned with the virtues and merits of ‘Ali, no further 
details about the events that occurred on Abii Bakr’s way. were given. 

This tradition is recorded by Furat,‘4* al-Nasa’!,“4 al-Hakim al-Naysabürt, 5 

al-Ganji,4* Mughultay, 4” RM Khwarizm,*® Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi,4® and al- 
Majlisi.5° 

A remarkable additional version of these-events is mentioned by Mughultày 
on the authority of Sulayman al-Taymi: Aba Bakr came and asked ‘Ali about 
the Prophet: ‘Ali replied: ‘ If you need the Prophet, meet him in the cave of 


43 Ahmad b. Hanbal, op: cit., v, 26, no. 3062; al-Haytham!, Majma‘ al-zawt’id, Beirut, 1967, 
Ix, 119-20. 

13 Furát, op. cit., 125, 160. 

it Al-Nasa'l, Khagaig amir al-mu'minin, ed. Muhammad Hadi 'l-Amint, al-Najaf, 1388/ 
1969, 61-4 (and see the references of the editor, p. 64, n. 3). 

1: Al-Mustadrak, Hyderabad, 1342/1923, rrr, 132-4. 

*5 Kifdyat al-Filib fi manágib ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, ed. Muhammad Hádi ’l-Amini, al-Najaf, 
1390/1970, 241—4 (and see the references of the editor, p. 244, n. 809). 

?' Al-zahr al-basim fi strat Abi 'I-Qüsim, MS Leiden, Or. 370, fols. 186b, 189b. 

48 Manágib, 78. 

** Tadhkirat al-khawags, 34. 

59 Bikar al-anwdr, xxxvin, 242; xr, 50 inf. 
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Thawr '.5* Mughultày confined himself to adducing only this exchange between 
‘Ali and Abū Bakr. But even this laconic passage indicates that, according to 
this tradition, Abū Bakr was not informed about the Prophet’s plans and ‘Ali 
was not ordered by the Prophet to direct Abii Bakr to his hiding-place; “Ali 
merely informed him about the place to which the Prophet went with the 
peculiar reservation ‘if you need the Prophet’. It may be remarked that 
Sulayman b. Tarkhàn (d. 143/760), a very pious muhaddwth, on whose authority 
this fragment is recorded, was described by Ibn Sa'd as a man with ‘Ald 
inclinations. 5? 

Noteworthy is the tradition recorded by al-Fakihi. He transmits it from 
‘Ali b. al-Mundhir 5? who, in his turn, brings it from Muhammad b. Fudayl b. 
Ghazwan : 54 both are classified as Shi'ites. Muhammad b. Fudayl gives as his 
isnad: Ibn al-Kalbi- Abū Salih > Ibn 'Abbás.55 The Prophet, says the 
tradition, was ordered by the angel Jibril to leave (Mecca): that very day he 
went to the cave. The Prophet ordered hts people to inform Abū Bakr, should 
he come, that he was in the cave in the lower part of Mecca.5* Abū Bakr came, 
in fact, and the people of the Prophet (ahlu rasüls "llahs) informed him about 
it according to the order of the Prophet. ‘Ali’s name is not mentioned here, 
nor is it said that he slept in the bed of the Prophet; but the content of this 
part of the tradition corresponds to the tradition recorded by our papyrus. 

The second part of this tradition, as recorded by Fakihi, tallies with the 
story in the papyrus; Abū Bakr reached the Prophet when he was on bis way 
to the cave. The Prophet thought him to be one of the enemy and made haste ; 
Abi Bakr, anxious not to drive the Prophet into distress, made him recognize 
his voice. The Prophet waited for a while until Abū Bakr joined him and they 
both entered the cave.5? This report does not contain the passage about the 
stumbling of the Prophet and the bleeding of his toe, but it closely corresponds 
to the version of the papyrus and it can be considered as the earliest report 
corresponding to that of the papyrus (the date can be established to be in the 
seventies of the third century A.H.). 

Al-Tabari introduces his version of the passage containing the Prophet's 
order to ‘Ali to sleep in his bed by the words: ‘Some people added to this 
story at this point’ (zada ba‘duhum ft hadhtht ‘l-qissats ft hadha *l-mawdt'). 
The passage relates the Prophet’s ordering ‘Alito inform Abū Bakr, if he came to 


51 AL Zahr al-basim, fol 189b (agbala Ab& Bakrin hatid sa'ala ‘Aliyyan ‘ans "l-nabyyyi salla 
'lláhu ‘alayh wa-sallam, fa-qüla: in künat laka bihi hajatun fa-'lgahu bi-ghāri thawrin). 

513 of. Ibn Hajar, T'ahdAib al-tahdhid, rv, 202, ll. 4-5. 

53 On whom see Ibn Hajar, op. cit., vu, 386, no. 626; al-Dhahabi, Mizān al-v'sdàl, ed. ‘Alf 
Muhammad al-Bijéwl, Cairo, 1882/1963, rr, 157, no. 5049. 

51! On whom see Ibn Hajar, op. oit., rx, 405-6, no. 658; al-Dhahabl, op. cit., Iv, 9, no. 8062. 

55 On this isndd (silsilai al-kadhib) see Goldziher, Muslim Studies, transl. C. R. Barber, S. M. 
Stern, rt, London, 1971, p. 228, n. 2. 

55... wa-qéla li-ahlihi: in ja@’a Abū Bakrin (r) fa-akhbirühu anni fi "-ghari min asfali 
Makkata .... 

57 Al-Fakihi, Ta'rikh Makka, MS Leiden, Or. 463, fol. 483a (and see other stories about the 
Hijra, ibid., fols. 483a—484a). 
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him, that the Prophet had gone to Thawr and to bid him join the Prophet. ‘Alf 
was requested by the Prophet to send him food, to hire for him a guide for the 
journey, and to buy for him a riding beast.58 Another passage, introduced by 
the expression ‘ and some people claimed ’ (wa-gad za‘ama ba‘duhum), is actually 
a continuation of the report included in this passage. ‘Ali told Abū Bakr where 
the Prophet had gone and advised him 5? to join him. This is followed by the 
account of how Abii Bakr hurried, met the Prophet, who thought him however 
to be one of the enemy, made haste, stumbled and his toe was wounded and 
started bleeding. In the morning they both entered the cave.9? It is evident 
that the two passages of al-Tabari, which complete each other, correspond 
closely to the account of our papyrus. The two passages preceded by expres- 
sions of reservation, ' some people claimed ’, ‘some people added ,* present, 
in fact, a version diverging from the accepted and authorized Sunni one. Ibn 
Kathir, while mentioning the above-quoted version from al-Tabari, remarks 
nghtly that this report contradicts the known one, according to which the 
Prophet and Abi Bakr went out together to the cave.® 

The details of the story of the Hijra were essential in the evaluation of the 
role played by Abii Bakr and ‘Alf respectively in this crucial event. The fact 
that “Alt endangered his life for the Prophet by sleeping in his bed was com- 
pared with Abū Bakr’s sharing in the hardships suffered by the Prophet during 
the Hijra. Sunni and Shi' opinions on the respective value of those acts were, 
as is to be expected, contradictory.*? 

In this controversy the version found in Wahb's papyrus, and transmitted, 
as usual, with some variants, was one of the main sources for the arguments of 
the Shra. Ibn Tàwüs in his al-Iqbàl bi-salsh al-a‘mal ** adduces explicitly the 
reports recorded by Ahmad b. Hanbal and al-Tabari, basing on them his 
arguments which deny all virtue and merit to Abü Bakr in connexion with the 
Hijra. The man who accompanied the Prophet to the cave was not fit to be a 
companion in the circumstances of the Hijra, argues Ibn Tawiis. In danger he 
behaved like weak women or youths who cry and flee; he was unable to defend 
the Prophet or drive disaster away from him. The Prophet took with him 
Abt Bakr (when he met him on his way—K.) to the cave because he was afraid 
that Abū Bakr might disclose his place of refuge should he leave him; Abi 
Bakr was, as & matter of fact, a coward who annoyed the Prophet in the cave 
with his grief and anxiety. 

58 Ta'rikh al-wmam wa 'I-mulük, Cairo, 1357/1938, rr, 99 inf. 

5» It is noteworthy that here, as also in Mughult&y’s compilation, the expression used by 
‘Ali is * if you need the Prophet ' (in kana laka fihi hajatun; see above, p. 566, n. 51). 

** Al-Tabari, cp. cit., rr, 100 inf.—101 sup. 

*! [t is mgnificant that the report recorded by al-Fükihi, mentioned above, also begins with 
an expression of doubt and reservation: ... fa-balaghant, wa-'llàhu a'lamu, anna .... 

*! [bn Kathir, al-Sira al-nabawiyya, ed. Mustafà ‘Abd al-Wahid, Cairo, 1384/1964, nr, 235 
snf.—286, I. 1. 

ý ni im al-‘Uthmaniyya, ed. ‘Abd al-Salim Hārūn, Cairo, 1374/1955, 43-5 (and the 


Shf‘f answer, ibid., 321 f.); and see Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, op. oit., xm, 258-65, 303-6. 
** Quoted by el-Majlisi, op. oit., xix, 92-8. 
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Ibn Tawiis adduces the hadith of Ahmad b. Hanbal in another of his com- 
pilations *5 and concludes that the Prophet did not inform Abü Bakr about his 
plan of the Hijra, he did not take him as companion for the Hijra, and Abū 
Bakr did not enter the cave by permission of the Prophet. Ibn Tawiis stresses 
the fact that the Shi‘a consider the version recorded by Ibn Hanbal to be a fair 
one; ** Ibn Tàwüs, however, refutes the soundness of the phrase fa-adrtk-hu. 
‘All, says Ibn Táwüs, did not advise Abū Bakr to join the Prophet (he merely 
informed him where he was—K.). The Shi‘a, states Ibn Tawüs, have a con- 
tradictory story about it.57 

Some 150 years earlier another Shi'; scholar, al-Karajali (d. 499 /1105), 
used the same arguments in the discussion of this problem. Abū Bakr, argues 
Karajakt, did not go out with the Prophet for God's sake, nor was his aim to 
gain reward for the Hijra as a good deed. Aba Bakr did not fix the meeting 
with the Prophet, nor did the Prophet wish to have him as companion; the 
help of the angels of God and their aid were sufficient for the Prophet. The 
Prophet merely met Abū Bakr when he went out from the house of Umm Hani’ 
at daybreak on his way to the cave. In order to assure the secrecy of his 
destination, he was compelled to take Abii Bakr with him, as Abū Bakr could 
have disclosed the secret of the Hijra to the Qurashites. The fact that Abū 
Bakr was bitten by a snake in the cave does not indicate that he defended the 
Prophet; it was probably a punishment for his disobedience—expressed by his 
grief—for which he was reproached. ‘Ali was the one who proved his devotion 
to the Prophet by his readiness to sacrifice his life for him.** 

Other versions about the role of ‘Ali during the Hijra seem to have been 
current. Mughultày records a fragmentary report on the authority of Aba 
Dharr; the Prophet was hiding in Thabir, ‘ Ali in al-Safa. They used to meet 
at night. When the Prophet received the revelation about his Hijra, he informed 
‘Ali and expressed his hope that ‘Alf would be his companion: his wish would 
not be fulfilled, however, if God's decree should outstrip him (tva-md araka Wa 


s5 Tara tf ‘Abd al-Mahmid, Tehran, n.d., 124. 

‘s of. Mughultày, op. cit., fol. 189b, ll. 6-7: wa-kána Abd Hatim al- Razs yoqülu : yu‘jibuhum 
an yaltakhidhü (in text 1,42) al-fada'il min riwdyats Ahmad b. Hanbal, wa-hüdhà min riwaya^i 
Ahmada. ; 

87 of. the argumenta of Jamāl al-Din Ahmad Ibn Tawis about the role of ‘Alf during the 
Hijra in comparison with the role of Abi Bakr in his Bind’ al-magala 'l-Fatimiyya fi naqd 
al-maqüla 'I-Uthmániyya, MS Tehran, Huqüq 70d, pp. 33-5. 

** A].Karüjaki, Kanz al-fawa’id, Mashhad, 1322/1904, 205-8; and see 1bid, 202-3, the story 
of the dream of al-Mufid in which he refuted the arguments about the superiority of Aba Bakr 
advocated by ‘Umar; of. al-MajlisI, op. cit., XXXVII, 988-94; and see the arguments of Ibn 
Hazm about the grief of Abū Bakr in his Mufadala, ed. Sa‘id al-Afghàni, Damasous, 1859/1940, 
and the disousaion of lá tahzan 1n al-Suhayli : al- Rawd al-unuf, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahm&n al-Wakil, Cairo, 
1387/1967, Iv, 215-16, 254-8; and see the remark of Mughultay, op. cit., fol. 1908, about the 
promise of the Prophet to ‘Alt that his enemies will not afflict him : fa-in sahAat hadhihs 'l-lafzatu 
khadashat fi mangibats ‘Aliyyin radiya Udhu ‘anhu. On the different readings of fa-anzala Wahu 
sakinatahu ‘alayhi seo al-‘Ayyashi, Tafsir, ed. Hashim al-Rasüli 'I-Mahalláti, Qumm, 1380/19900, 
11, 88-9, no. 58; al-Majlisi, op. oit., xxx, 71, 80, 88; al-Suhayli, op. oit., rv, 218-14; Mughult&y, 
op. oit., fol. 190b (fa-anzala ‘Hdhu sakinatahu ‘alayhima: see ibid, discussion on this reading). 
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saheht la an yasbiqans ’l-gada’u). On that night they departed. On the next 
night ‘Alf looked for the Prophet, but found that he had already left. When he 
came home, kis mother expected him. The rest of the tradition has not been 
transmitted by Mughultày. He merely states that it is a lengthy hadith and 
contains details concerning which ‘God knows whether they are true ’.®9 
Although the end of the report is missing, one can assess it as a Shit story 
probably matching the Sunni one, which stresses the companionship of Abū 
Bakr. 


Another miraculous Shi‘ story is recorded by al-Majlisi. When the Prophet 
climbed up the mountain to enter the cave, “Ali followed, being anxious about 
him. The Prophet was on the mountain of Hira’, ‘Ali on the mountain of 
Thabir. The Prophet ordered him to stretch out his hand, both mountains drew 
near to each other, the Prophet and ‘Ali shook hands, and the two mountains 
parted again.”° Although Thabir and Hira’ were not mentioned in connexion 
with the Hijra as places of refuge of the Prophet, this story was included by 

-Majlisi in the chapter on the Hijra. 

It is of interest that some traditions about the ‘Aqaba meeting and the 
persecution of the Muslims on the night of the Hijra were included in the Kitab 
al-Mubtada’ of Ibn Ishàq.": 

Of considerable importance was the problem of who cared for the Prophet 
during his stay with Abū Bakr in the cave. Sunni tradition mentions ‘Amir 
b. Fuhayra, ‘Abdallah b. Abi Bakr, and Asma’ bint Abi Bakr as the persons 
who looked after their provisioning. Shf‘f tradition states that it was ‘Ali who 
looked after it and hired the riding beasts.?72 Some Shri versions say that ‘Ali 
and Hind b. Abi Hala used to come to the cave visiting the Prophet and Abū 
Bakr and supplying them with provisions.”* The papyrus of Wahb, PB 10 (39), 
ll. 11-12, has a unique version; ‘Ali and Asma’ both visited the Prophet and 
Abū Bakr in the cave. This is apparently a version bridging Shf‘i and Sunni 
tradition. 

The: version of the papyrus according to which ‘Abdallah b. Urayqit em- 
braced Islam (PB 10 (39), 1l. 15-17) can be traced in Majlisi’s compilation.7* 
That this version was well known can be gauged from later Sunni sources. 
Al-Suhaylt refutes it, stating that ‘Abdallah b. Urayqit was at the time of the 
Hijra a polytheist and he did not find a sound transmission stating that he 


*? Mughultày, op. cit., fols. 189b—190a. 

70 A]-Majlisl, op. cit., xrx, 70. 

71 Quoted by Mughultay, op. oit., fols. 178a (‘Aqaba), 190a (the perseoution); of. al-Majlisi, 
op. cit., xix, 35-06, 91. 

"1 Al-Maylisi, op. oit., XIX, 84, no. 35; al-Tabarsi, I'làm al-ward, 78, 191. 

13 Ibn Shahr&shüb, op. ot., 1, 158-9; al-Majlisl, op. cit., xrx, 62; al-Shfrazi ']-Husayni, 
dl- Darajàt al-rafi'a, al-Najaf, 1382/1962, 411; of. al-Mas'üdl, Murdüj al-dhahab, ed. Muhammad 
Muhyi 'l-DIn ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo, 1367/1938, m, 174. A remarkable version, reoorded by 
al-Majlist, says that the Prophet told Hind b. Abi Hala and Abū Bakr where they should wait 
for him. He left Mecca, met them, and they accompanied him. When they reached the cave the 
Prophet sent Hind b. Abi Hala back and entered the cave with Abū Bakr (ibid., xix, 61). 

74 Bikar, xix, 74-6. 
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embraced Islam later.” To whom this remark alludes can be deduced from the 
commentary of al-Zurgani; quoting the opinions of the scholars who stated that 
‘Abdallah was a polytheist, al-Zurq&nt adduces the opinion of al-Wagidi that 
Ibn Urayqit embraced Islam. Al-Zurqàni adds that it is well known that al- 
Wagidi is considered a weak transmitter, especially when he is the only one 
to transmit a tradition."? 

The story of the Prophet’s bleeding foot, as reported in PB 8 (37), l. 18, 18 
told differently in Sunni compilations. The feet of the Prophet started to bleed 
when he walked with Abū Bakr to the cave,?? and Abū Bakr carried him on his 
back. Later sources discuss this problem of the Prophet's bleeding feet and 
try to establish its cause since the distance from the house of Abit Bakr to the 
cave was a short one.78 The version of the papyrus nevertheless persisted, as 
mentioned above, in Shf'i compilations and was copied in later Sunni com- 
pilations. Al-Halabt copies this version from a compilation of Sibt b. al-Jawzi. 7? 
Later compilers were compelled to explain the tradition of Ahmad b. Hanbal 
in the spirit of the papyrus of Wahb ; the order of ‘Ali fa-adrik-hu (or fa-tba‘hu) 
was given according to the injunction of the Prophet.*? 

The account of the papyrus about the alighting of the Prophet at the house 
of Khalid (i.e. Abū Ayyüb al-Ans&ri—K.) 81 and his entering into the house on 
the day of the arrival of ‘Alf tallies with the Shi'i tradition about this event. The 
Prophet, says the Shf‘i tradition, stayed at Quba’: Abu Bakr tried to persuade 
him to move to Medina, but the Prophet refused and decided to stay at Quba’ 
until the arrival of ‘Ali. When ‘Ali arrived the Prophet moved to Medina, 
alighted at the house of Abi Ayyüb, and entered it with 'Alt.*? 


75 A].Suhayli, op. oit., rv, 225; and see Ibn al-Jawzi, al-Wafa, 1, 239; Ibn Hajar, al-Isaba, 
Cairo, 1325/1907, rv, 33, no. 4517 (see the discussion about whether he embraced Islam). 

76 Al-Zurgünt, op. cit., 1, 239; of. ‘Alf b. Burhan al-Din, op. cit., 11, 36. 

77 Al.Maqrizi, Imta‘ al-asmá', ed. Mahmüd Muhammad Shakir, Cairo, 1941, 1, 40; al-Suhayli, 
op. cit., Iv, 213; Ibn al-Jawzi, al-Wafa, 1, 237; al-Dhahabi, Ta’rikh, 1, 192; al-'Isüml, Simt 
al-nujüm al-‘awal, Cairo, 1380/1960, 1, 293; al-Suyütl, al-Durr al-manthür, Cairo, 1314/1896, 
rr, 241, l. 7, 242, 1.25; al-Mutawwa'i, Man gabara zafira, MS Cambridge, Or. 1473 (10), fol. 110a 
inf.-llO0b sup.; al-Fükihi, op. cit., fol 483a; al-Bayhaqi, Dalá'il al-nubwwwa, ed. ‘Abd al- 
RahmAn Muhammad ‘Uthmian, al-Madina, 1389/1969, x, 210. 

78 Al-Zurqani, op. cit., 1, 334 1nf.—335; “Ali b. Burhan al-Din, op. cit., 1, 36 inf.-37 ; Dahlan, 
op. oit., I, 333. Cf. the story of the bleeding feet of the Prophet in TH if: al-Majlis!, op. oit., 
xix, p. 6, I. 16, p. 7, l. 1, p. 17, 1. 16; al-Dimy&ti, Kitab mukhtagar ft strat al-nabi salā ‘Udh 
‘alayhi wa-sallam, MS Chester Beatty 3332, fol. 33a. And see the story of the swollen feet of ‘Ali 
when he arrived in Medina, al-Tabarst, I’ldm al-ward, p. 192; al-Majlis!, op. oit., XIX, 85. 

1$ * Ali b. Burh&n al-Din, op. oit., rr, 38, ll. 21-6; of. al-Suyfit!, al- Durr al-manthür, 11, 240, 
Il. 9-11. 

80 Abū 'l-Mahüsin Yüsuf b. Müs& 'l-HanafI, op. cit., 1r, 342 inf.—343. 

81 Acoording to the correotion ‘ala ’l-Adlé in PB 16 (45), 1. 10. 

82 of. al-Mayliai, op. oit., xix, 64, 116; al-Kulini, al-Kāfī, ed. ‘Ali Akbar al-Ghaffari, Tehran, 
1377/1957, vo, 338-40. It may be remarked that the passage published by Khoury (‘Un 
fragment astrologique inédit attribué à Wahb b. Munabbih', Arabica, xix, 1972, 144) can be 
traced m Majlisi’s Bihar al-anwár, Lym, 346-7; it is quoted from Kitab Dantyal and recorded 
on the authority of Ja‘far al-Sadiq. It thus turns out to be also Shi‘ite in character. The late 
Professor M. Pleasner drew my attention to the fact that G. Furlani published a part of this 
passage in ZA, xxxrr, 1921, 166 (G. Furlani, ' Eme Sammlung astrologischer Abhandlungen in 
arabischer Sprache ’). 
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The report of the papyrus is thus a version combining the Shi‘t traditions 
with the Sunni ones. If it is accepted as a fact that the papyrus records the 
tradition as transmitted by Wahb, it can be seen to shed new light on the 
tradition of the Shi'a at the end of the first century A.H. and to mirror the first 


extant attempt at combining the contradictory Shi'i and Sunni versions of the 
story of the Hijra. 
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A RECONSIDERATION OF AL-QADI AL-NU‘MAN’S 
MADHHAB 


By Ismar K. PooNAWALA 


It has been generally accepted by modern scholars that al-Qadi al-Nu'man 
was in the beginning either a Maliki or a Hanafi and that he subsequently 
became an Imàmi and finally adopted the Isma‘ilf faith. The Imàmt savants, 
from al-Qadi Nir Allah Shüshtari to Agha Buzurg-i Tihrani, maintain that 
al-Qadi al-Nu‘man was one of their co-religionists. Isma‘ilis, on the other hand, 
regard him as one of the pillars of their da‘wa. In the light of recently discovered 
sources and of the consequent revaluation and reinterpretation of earlier works, 
a re-examination of the question of al-Qadi al-Nu‘man’s madhhab becomes 
necessary. The present article attempts to do precisely that, and show how and 
when the theory of al-Qadi al-Nu‘man’s conversion originated. 

First, we shall examine the Imami sources.! It is reported by the authors of 
Mustadrak al-was@il® and Fawa@ id al-Ridaviya® that Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
al-Karajaki (d. 449/1057),4 a pupil of Abū Ja‘far al-Țūsī and al-Sayyid al- 
Murtadà, made compendiums of al-Qadi al-Nu‘man’s Da‘a’im al-Islam and 
Sharh al-akhbar. This report indicates how early some works of al-Qadi al- 
Nu‘man were known among certain Imümi groups. Both the aforementioned 
works and al-Manàqib wa 'l-mathálib, which became popular among the Imamis, 
have all the essential Shi'ite features. Moreover, these works of al-Qadi 
al-Nu‘man and those of his two contemporaries, al-Kulayni (d. 329/941) and 
Ibn Babawayhi (d. 381/991-2), are among the early Shiite contributions to 
fiqh and manáqib. Hence it is not surprising that those works of al-Qadi 
al-Nu‘man were accepted by some Imami circles. 

However, the early Imàmi bio-bibliographers, such as al-Najashi (d. 
450/1058) § and al-Tüsi (d. 460/1067),5 do not mention al-Qadi al-Nu‘man. 
Perhaps, either they were not acquainted with the works of al-Qadi al-Nu‘man, 
or the latter had not yet acquired an Imam! stamp. Ibn Shahrashüb (d. 
588/1192) was probably the first Im&mt author to include al-Qadi al-Nu'màn 
in his bibliography.” He mentions with appreciation some works of al-Qadi 
al-Nu‘man, such as Sharh al-akhbar * and al-Manaqib wa ’l-mathahb, but, at the 
same time, asserts that the author is not an Im&mi. This assertion supports the 

1 For the detailed description of the sources, of. I. K. Poonawala, ‘ Al-Qadi al-Nu‘mén’s works 
and the sources’, BSOAS, xxxvi, 1, 1973, 109-15. 

3 Mirza Husayn al-Nürl, Mustadrak al-wasá^il, Tehran, 1318-21/1900-3, ru, 319. 

3 ‘Abbās Qummi, Fawa^id al-Ridawtya, Tehran, 1327/1948-9, 1r, 672. 

* He is said to have spent several years in Cairo during the second decade of the fifth/eleventh 
century, cf. Muhammad al-Bagqir al-Kh*ansari, Rawdat al-43annàt, Tehran, 1367/1948, 552-3. 

5 Ahmad b. ‘All al-Najashi, Kitab al-rijdl, Tehran, n.d. 

* Abū Ja‘far Muhammad al-Tis!, £1jal al- Tüsi, Najaf, 1961; idem, al- Fihrist, ed. Muhammad 
S&diq, Najaf, 1960. 
7 [bn Shahrüshüb, Ma‘alim al-‘ulama’, ed. 'Abb&s Iqbal, Tehran, 1353/1934, 113. 

8 Ibn Shahrashib states that Sharh al-akhbür deals with the fadi of the Im&ms until Ja'far 

al-g&diq. Thus, ıt seems that the later parta of the book (parta xrv-xv1, of. Ismá'il b. ‘Abd 
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assumption that some Imami circles did consider al-Qadi al-Nu‘man to be an 

The Isma‘ili movement, from its beginning, seems to have drawn a certain 
number of Imamis into ite fold. Some of the outstanding Isma‘Ili da‘ts, for 
example Munsür al-Yaman,? ‘Alf b. al-Fadl,? Abū ‘Abdallah al-Shr‘t,12 and 
Hasan-i Sabbah,}* were first Imàmtis ; subsequently they were converted and 
recruited by the Isma'tli da‘wa. With the decline of the Büyids in Baghdad and 
their ensuing fall, Fatimid Cairo proved to be a refuge for Shi'ites; and many 
Imamis were attracted to this new centre. The existence of a large number of 
Imámis in the Fatimid capital is attested to by the proclamation of the Imami 
faith as the official creed of the Fatimid empire by Abū ‘Alf Ahmad (nicknamed 
Kutayfat) b. Afdal, the grandson of Badr al-Jamiili, in the year 524/1129-80, 
and the appointment of an Imami gads along with three others.!3 It is not 
improbable, therefore, that such a group of Im&mis might have been instru- 
mental in introducing al-Qadi al-Nu‘man’s works to the Imam! circles and also 
m giving him an Imami character. 

For the period under discussion no Imamf source is known that specifically 
asserts that al-Qàdi al-Nu‘man was an Imami. However, the situation changes 
dramatically in the later period, as most of the Imémf divines now unequivocally 
vouch for al-QàdtT al-Nu‘man’s being a strict Imam?. Al-Qadi Nar Allah 
Shiishtari (d. 1019/1610) was probably the first Imàmi divine to state that al- 
Qadi al-Nu‘man was at first a Maliki and then became an Imümi.!4 The source 


al-Rasül al-Majdü', Fihrist, ed. A. Munzavi, Tehran, 1966, 69-72) dealing with Isma‘il b. Ja‘far 
and his son Muhammad, the hidden Imüms, the good tidings about the appearance of al-Mahdi, 
eto., were probally removed from it. The copy of this book in the possession of Mirza Husayn 
al-Nüri (Mustadrak al-waea'il, rx, 321) and now deposited in the central library, University of 
Tehran (A. Munzavi and M. T. Dünish-pazhüh (comp.), Fihrist-i kitabkhdna-i markazi-i 
Danishgih+ Tihrin, Tehran, 1330/1951-2—1340/1961-2, v, 1365-74) also does not contain the 
later parts. 

° Al-Qadi al-Nu‘man, Jftitàh al-da'wa, ed. Wadad al-Q&di, Beirut, 1970, 33; H. F. Hamdanf, 
al-Sulayhiytin,-Cairo, 1955, 30. 

10 Muhammad b. Malik al-HammádI, Kashf asrür al-Bájiniya, ed. ‘Izzat al-'Att&r, Cairo, 
1939, 21; al-Bahá' al-Janadi, al-Suluk in H. C. Kay (ed. and tz.), Yaman, its early mediaeval 
history, London, 1892, Arabic, 139. 

11 Ibn Khaldin, Tärikh Ibn Khaldin, Beirut, 1956-9, 1v, 65; Hasan Ibrahim Hasan, T'árikh 
ai-dawla al- Fatémiya, Cairo, 1958, 47. 

11 ‘Atā Malik al-Juwaynl, T'ürikh-i Jahangushd, ed. Mirza Muhammad Qazvini (Gibb Memorial 
Series, xv1, 1-3), Leiden, 1912-37, uz, 188; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Türikh-i Guzida, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Husayn Navà&'t, Tehran, 1839/1960—1, 518. 

13 He himself was an Imüm! and remained in power for a little over one year and with his 
assassination on 16 Muharram 520/1131 the Imami faith was reversed. Ibn Muyassar, Akhbar 
Misr, ed. Henri Magsé, Cairo, 1919, 74-5; Ibn Khallikàn, Wafaydi al-a‘ydn, ed. M. Muhy al-Din, 
Cairo, 1948, m, 400-1; al-Magrizi, al-Khitat, Baghd&d, 1970 (offset print of Bül&q edition), 
n, 17. 

Ibn TaghribirdI, on the contrary, states that Abu ‘Alf Ahmad was a Sunnite; however, he 
believed in the doctrine of al-Imüm al-muntazar, cf. al- Nujüm al-záhira, Cairo, 1929-56, v, 239. 
Cf. also S. M. Stern, ‘ The succession to the Fatimid Imam al-Amir’, Oriens, 1v, 2, 1951, 193— 
255; Jamil al-Din al-Shayyal, Majmi‘at al-watha'iq al- Fátimiya, Cairo, 1958, 89-92; ‘Abd al- 
Mun'im MAjid, Z.Adr khtldfat al- Fátimiyin, Cairo, 1968, 426-7. 

14 Shishtarl, Majdlis al-mu'minin, Tehran, 1375-6/1956-7, 1, 538-9. 
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of his information, as stated by him, is Ibn Khallikan's (d. 681/1282) Wafayat 
al-a‘yan. In his assumption Shüshtari was followed by Mirza Muhammad al- 
Astarābādī (d. 1029/1619) !5 and Muhammad b. al-Hasan ai-Hurr al-‘Amilf 
(d. 1104/1692).15 0. 

Muhammad al-Báqir al-Majlisi (d. 1111/1699) used both Da‘a’tm al-Islam 
and al-Manàqib wa 'l-mathaltb as sources for his magnum opus, Bihar al-anwar.”’ 
Refuting the claim that Da‘a’im al-Islam was written by al-Shaykh al-Sadüq, 
he states : 

* Al-Qadi al-Nu'màn was at first a Maliki, then he was led to the right path 

and became an Imami. Most of the traditions reported by him in Da'a'«m 

al-Islam are in conformity with the ones found in our celebrated books. He 

did not, however, report from any Imam later than al-Sadiq because of his 

fear of the Isma‘fli caliphs. He thus reported the truth by practising 

tagiya ’.18 
Al-Saraw!,!? on the other hand, expresses a different opinion. He states : 

* Al-Qadi al-Nu‘man wrote commendable works on the Imamate and 

fada’il of the Imims; however, he was not an Imàmi. It is also true that 

most of the traditions reported in Da‘a’tm al-Islam are in accordance with the 
ones found in the celebrated books of our savants, yet in some cases, such as 
the mut‘a marriage, he did contravene the legal views held by our jurists. 

It was for these reasons that the author of Wasa'il al-Shi‘a excluded 

Da'à'im al-Islam from his list of authoritative works ’.?° 

Muhammad al-Mahdi Bahr al-‘Ulim al-Tabataba', generally known as 
Sayyid al-ta’tfa (d. 1212/1797), is in accord with al-Majlisi, while Muhammad 
al-Bagir al-Khansari (d. 1313/1896) 2? agrees with Ibn Shahrashib in denying 
that al-Qadi al-Nu‘man was an Imami. Conversely, Mirza Husayn al-Nüri 
(d. 1330/1912), a contemporary of al-Kh*ansari, vehemently maintains that al- 
Qadi al-Nu‘man was an Imami.*2 Enumerating both Da'a'im al-Islam and 
Sharh al-akhbar as sources for his voluminous work Mustadrak al-was ù, al-Niri 
devotes 10 pages to an interesting polemic as to whether al-Qadi al-Nu'màn 
was an Imami or an Isma‘tlf. In order to support his contention that the latter 

15 Al-Astar&badi, Manhaj al-magal, Tehran, 1307/1890, 512. 

16 A]-Hurr al-‘Amill, Amal al-dmil, ed. Ahmad al-Husayni, Baghdad, 1385/1956, rr, 335. 

 Al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, Tehran, 1376/1956-7, r, 20. 

18 ibid., 1, 38-9. 

19 Unfortunately, al-Nüri does not give his full name, hence I am unable to identify him. He 
might be the same as Sulayman b. 'Abdall&h al-Buhrüni al-Sarawi (d. 1121/1709), listed by al- 
Kh*ansirl, op. oit., 303-5. 

10 A]-Nürl, op. cit., m, 314. 

31 A|.Tab&tabà'i, Rijal al-Sayyid Bahr al-'Ulüm, ed. Muhammad and Husayn Bahr al-"Ulüm, 
Najaf, 1385-6/1965-7, rv, 5-14. Hasan b. ‘Ali Yazd! (d. 1297/1880) quotes both al-Majlisi and 
Ibn Shahrashib regarding al-Qadi al-Nu'm&n's madhhab, of. Hiddyat al-asma’ fi baydm kutub 
al-‘ulama’, ed. Dànish-pazhüh in Bulletin de la Bibliothèque Centrale de V Université de Tehran, 
vi, 1348/1969-70, 15. 

11 A]-Khvünsari, op. ot., 727-8. 

23 A Nürl, op. ot., m1, 291, 313-22. In his Nasim-i bahdri dar ahwdl-i Hakim-i Nizüri, 


Mashhad, 1344/1965, 7-8, Murtad& Mujtahidzida agrees with al-Niri that al-QAdI al-Nu'mán 
was an Imami. 
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was an Imam, he presents various arguments. First, he cites all earlier Imam! 
authors who made use of al-Q&dt al-Nu‘man’s works, the implieation being that 
those authors considered him an Imümi. Next, he enumerates the authorities 
who pronounced al-Qadi al-Nu‘man an Imami. Then he gives a summary of 
the Isma‘iif/Batini doctrines taken from anti-Isma ‘Ili sources. It is followed by 
lengthy quotations from Da‘a’sm al-Islam regarding the position of the Imams. 
[The tone of the Da‘a’sm, being a Zahiri work, is moderate.] Al-Nür! thus 
deduces that al-Qadi al-Nu‘man had nothing in common with the Batiniya, who _ 
held extremist doctrines about the Imams. Al-Qadi al-Nu‘man’s silence about 
the names of the hidden Im&ms (in the Da‘a’tm), after Jafar al-Sadiq, is taken 
as another example to prove that he was not an Isma‘Ilf. Finally, the arguments 
of al-Sarawi are refuted one by one at great length.*4 

‘Abbas Qumm!, writing in the year 1332/1913, considers al-Qadi al-Nu‘man 
an eminent Imàmi pundit. Yet Agha Buzurg-i Tihranf, another modem 
Imam! scholar, who is acquainted with the writings of W. Ivanow and 
Muhammad Kamil Husayn, not only maintains that al-Qadi al-Nu‘man was an 
Imami, but goes a step further to state: 

‘ It is true that al-Qadi al-Nu'man, because of his fear of the Ismaili caliphs 

whom he served, did not narrate traditions explicitly from any Imam later 

than Ja‘far al-Badiq. However, he did it implicitly with indirect allusions— 
the kunya Abū ’l-Hasan implied Imàm al-Ridà while the kunya Abū Ja‘far 
implied Imam al-Jawad ’.% 
Finally, al-Qadi al-Nu‘man is included by Sayyid Muhsin al-Amin (d. 1952) 
in his A‘ydn al-Shs'a.* 

The foregoing survey clearly indicates that the assumption that al-Qadi 
al-Nu'màn was an Imami, held by most of the later Imam! savants, was based 
on Ibn Khallikan's statement. Let us, then, turn to the theory of al-Qadi 
al-Nu'man’s conversion stated by Ibn Khallikàn himself. According to him, 
al-Qadi al-Nu'màn was at first a Maliki and then became an ‘ Imami’ and wrote 
several works for the Fatimids.* Unfortunately, A. A. A. Fyzee erroneously 
takes the above statement to imply that al-Qadi al-Nu'màn, after having em- 
braced the Imami faith, was converted to the Isma‘ili faith.2® Hence all 
modern scholars of Ismé‘ilism, such as W. Ivanow,3° Muhammad Kamil 
Husayn;?! and R. Strothmann,?* have been misled by Fyzee. The question now 

*t The importance of this disoussion seems to have escaped A. A. A. Fyzee, of. ‘ Qadi an- 
Nu‘maén: the Fatimid jurist and author’, J RAS, 1934, pt. 1, 5. 

15 Qummi, op. cit., rr, 693-4: | 

1* Agh& Buzurg, al- Dhari'a ila tasdnif al-Shi'a, Najaf and Tehran, 1355-90/1936~70, 1, 60. 

3! Al-Amin, A‘ydn al-Shi‘a, Beirut, 1960-, L, 18-15. 

*8 Ibn Khallikan, op. cit., v, 48; of. also C. H. Becker, Beiirdge zur Geschichte Agyptens unter 
dem Islam, Straesburg, 1902, 11. 

1? Fyzee, op. nit., 8. . 

*? W. Ivanow, A guide to Ismasli literature, London, 1933, 37; idem, Ismaili literature, 
Tehran, 1963, 32. 

?! M. Kamil Husayn, Fi adab Migr al- Fatémiya, Cairo, 1950, 43; al-Qadi al-Nu‘man, Kitab 
al-himma, ed. M. Kamil Husayn, Cairo, n.d., 6. 
72 R. Strothmann, ‘ Recht der Ismailiten’, Der Islam, xxx1, 2-3, 1954, 131. 
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arises: from what sources did Ibn Khallikàn derive his information * In all 
probability, neither from Ibn Zülaq (d. 387/997) nor al-Musabbihi (d. 420/1029). 
Perhaps the statement about al-Qadi al-Nu‘man’s conversion arose as a result of 
misapprehension over the identity of the person who was converted. It was 
al-Qadi al-Nu‘man’s father, as we shall see later, who was converted from the 
Maliki school to the Isma‘ili faith. The error, therefore, might have originated 
either with Ibn Khallikan or from the source of his information. 

Before we proceed further, the term ‘ mami’ itself as used by Ibn Khallikàn 
needs some clarification. Both the Imami authors, Sa‘d b. ‘Abdallah al-Ash‘ari 
(d. 301/913) 33 and Hasan b. Misa al-Nawbakhti (d. c. 310/922),?* use this term 
for the Twelvers. The eleventh Imam, Hasan al-‘Askari, died in 260/874, 
without leaving any male offspring. His followers split into 14 or 15 groups 
differing widely about the latter’s succession. The Twelvers, maintaining the 
Imamate of al-‘Askari’s hidden son, formed a group from among those groups. 
In the course of time other groups disappeared and the Twelvers became the 
dominant force.95 Thus it seems that by the end of the third century of the 
Hijra the term ‘ Imaémi’ had acquired a special connotation and was used by the 
Twelvers for themselves, replacing the earlier appellation 'al-Qat/iya'?9 by 
which they bad been known since the death of Imam Misa al-Kazim. This 
usage, however, seems to have been limited to Imami writers themselves for a 
long time. 

The account of both Abū Hatim al-Razi (d. 322/934) 3 and al-Qadi al- 
Nu‘man * about the various groups after the death of Hasan al-“Askari is the 
same as that given in the two above-mentioned [mami sources. Nevertheless, 
it is worth noting that the term ‘ Imami’ is not used for any of those groups, 
rather the cognomen ' al-Qat'Tya ' is used. 

Let us now turn to the Sunnite sources and their usage of the term * Imami’. 
Abii 'l-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/935) defines the Imàmtya as those who assert, 
on the strength of nass, the Imamate of ‘Ali after the death of the Prophet. 
Hence he uses the term Imamiya to signify various sub-sects of the Shi'ites, 
except al-Ghaliya and al-Zaydiya.?? He has therefore classified 24 sub-sects of 
the Shi‘ites, including the Twelvers (for whom the appellation al-Qat'Tya is 


33 Al-Ash‘arl, Kitab al-maqálat wa ’l-firag, ed. M. Javid Mashkür, Tehran, 1963, 102-8. 

34 Al-Nawbakhtl, Firag al-Shi‘a, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul, 1931, 90-3. 

*5 ‘Abdallah Fayyüd, Türikh ai-Imamiya, Baghdad, 1970, 73-85. 

3$ This appellation was used in contradistinction to al-Waqifa who denied the death of Musa 
al-Küzim, maintaining that he was raised to the Heavens and would reappear as al-Q&'im. 
Al-Qat'Tya, on the other hand, asserted the death of Müsá al-Kazim, maintaining the Im&mate of 
his son ‘Al al-Rida. 

37 Al-Razi, Kitab al-zina, MS, Hamdani collection, 374. Two parta of it are edited by H. F. 
Hamdani, Cairo, 1956—8. Abū Hatim states that most of the groups of al-Qat'tre desaribed by him 
have already vanished except two; one, maintaining the Im&mate of al-‘Askari’s hidden son ; 
the other, maintaining the Im&mate of Ja'far, al-‘Askari’s brother. 

38 Al-Qadi al-Nu'min, Sharh al-akhbar, MS, School of Oriental and African Studies, London, 
xiv, 17-22. 

3? Al. Ash'ari, Kitab magalat al-Isldmiyin, ed. H. Ritter, &eoond ed., Wiesbaden, 1963, 16-17. 
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used) and the Ismá'tlis, under the common term Imamfya.*® The use of the 
term Imami in this loose sense continued for a long time among Sunnite 
heresiographers, such as al-Malati (d. 377/987),*! al-Baghdadi (d. 429/1037),*? 
Ibn Hazm (d. 466/1064),4? al-Isfara’int (d. 471/1078),** and al-Shahrastani 
(d. 548/1153).* Tt is therefore very likely that Ibn Khallikan, who is closer to 
the Sunnite tradition of the usage of the term Imamiya, employs it in the same 
loose sense.*9 This assumption is also supported by the use of another term, as 
we shall see, for an Isma ‘ili convert in North Africa. 

Ibn Taghribirdi (d. 874/1469), on the other hand, states that al-Qadi al- 
Nu'màn was at first a Hanafi and later became an Isma‘Ilf (Batini).4?7 Hady 
Roger Idris, a modern scholar, concurs with Ibn Taghribirdi.f The Isma‘ili 
sources are totally silent in this respect. They regard al-Qadi al-Nu‘man as one 
who derived his knowledge from the fountain-head of the Imims and was there- 
fore one of the pillars of their da‘wa. Hence the question of his conversion was 
irrelevant to them. 

Al-Qadi al-Nu‘man served the Fatimid dynasty for almost 50 years, from 
313/925, when he entered the service of al-Mahdi, until his death in 363/974. 
Although the date of his birth is not known, it would be safe to assume that he 
was in his twenties when he entered the service of the first Fatimid caliph al- 
Mahdi. This places the date of his birth somewhere between 283/896 and 
293/905, which coincides with the gaining of momentum of the mission of 
da% Abi ‘Abdallah al-Shi'i in North Africa. 

Sham'ün Lokhandwala, in his unpublished thesis, rejects Ibn Khallikan’s 
statement about al-Qadi al-Nu‘man’s conversion. He argues that al-Qadi 
al-Nu‘man’s monumental work Kstab al-3dàh was begun in the days of al-Mahdi 
and this undertaking, at an early age, required firm and devout attachment to 
the new cause.*® The chronology of al-Qad! al-Nu‘man’s work supports the 

*? ibid., 17-30. Abū ’l-Qasim ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Ahmad al-Kirmani, who lived during the first 
half of the sixth/twelfth century, uses the term Im&mlya in the same way aa al-Ash‘ari does 
and for the Twelvers he uses the appellation &l-Qat'Tya, cf. M. T. D&nish-pazhüh, ‘ Guftar- Abi 
'"-Qànsm al-Wahtd b. Ahmad Kirmani dar bára-i haftdd-u-sih gurith’, Bulletin de la Faculté des 
Lettres (Mashhad), xvi, 1, 1343/1964—5, 35-6. 

41 Abū *l-Husayn Muhammad al-Malati, Küäb al-tanbih wa 'l-radd, ed. Sven Dedering, 
Istanbul, 1936, 14-27. 

*! ‘Abd al-Q&hir al-Baghdadi, al-Farg bayn al-flrag, ed. M. Muhy al-Din, Cairo, n.d., 21, 23. 
Al-Qat‘iya and al-Ithna-‘asharlya are mentioned as distinot groups. 

‘3 [bn Hazm, Kitab al-fagl fi 'l-milal, Cairo, 1317-21/1899—1903-4, 1v, 181. 

tt Abii Muzaffar al-Isfar&'int, al- Tabgir fi 'l-din, ed. M. Z&hid al-Kawtharl, Cairo, 1940, 16, 
20-4. He uses the appellation al-Qat'iya and states that they are also called al-Ithn&-'ashariya. 

*5 Al-Bhahras;ni, al-Milal wa 'I-nihal, ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Wakil, Cairo, 1968, 1, 162-5, 
167-73. He prefers the term al-Ithn&-'ashariya to al-Qat/iya. He is generally regarded as an 
Ash‘ari; however, he was an Iemá'ili and held the rank of dá: al-du‘at in the da‘wa hierarchy. 
A detailed description of the sources and his works which pears an Ismé ‘lf imprint has been given 
in my forthcoming book, History of Isma‘tli literature. 

te [bn Khaldün sometimes uses the term Imàmi in ita loose sense, of. Ibn Khaldün, op. cit., 
Tv, 58. 

“7 [bn Taghribirdi, op. ot., 1v, 106-7. 

“8H. R. Idris, La Berbérie orientale sous les Ziridesa, Paris, 1962, 67, 559, 699, 734. 

t 5. Lokhandwala, The origins of Isma‘ili law (Oxford D.Phil. thesis, 1951), 22. 
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contention of Lokhandwala.59 Al-Urjtiza al-mukhtara, a polemical work on the 
thorny question of the Imáümate composed during the reign of the second 
Fatimid caliph al-Qà'im, undeniably shows the author's devout commitment 
to the Isma ‘ili cause.5! Moreover, in the introduction of another work entitled 
Kitab al-himma, he states that one of his teachers had given him a short treatise 
to read which he assumed was written by a non-Isma‘ill. However, he was told 
by his teacher that he was wrong in his assumption and that the author was 
indeed an Isma‘ili (min ahl al-waláya).5? This narrative implies that he received 
Isma‘ili training at an early age. 

Let us now turn to the North African milieu during the second half of the 
third century of the Hijra where al-Qadi al-Nu‘man was born and brought up. 
Prior to the advent of dà? Abū ‘Abdallah al-Shi‘il in the year 280/893, the 
Isma‘ili da‘wa had sent two da‘ts, Abū Sufyan and al-Hulwani; and through 
their efforts the inhabitants of several towns, such as Marmajanna and Urbus 
(in the vicinity of Qayrawün), accepted Shi‘ism.5* With the coming of Abi 
‘Abdallah al-Shi't a new phase of the Isma‘ili da‘wa was initiated. After the 
conversion of a Berber tribe, Kutama, which championed the Fatimid cause, 
the mission of Abū ‘Abdallah gained momentum and in a few years succeeded in 
overthrowing the Aghlabids and in founding the Fatimid dynasty.5* It is not 
unlikely, therefore, that this new movement attracted and won over some local 
support even before the fall of the Aghlabid capital Qayrawan in 296/908. That 
there was a large Shi population in Qayrawan and its environs during the 
fourth and the fifth centuries of the Hijra is borne out by their persecution and 
massacre during the governorship of al-Mu‘izz b. Badis, who renounced Fatimid 
suzerainty and patronized the Maliki school.55 

According to Ibn Khallikan, al-Qadi al-Nu‘man’s father was a learned man 
who died at the advanced age of 104 and was buried in Qayrawan.9 In his 
Tabagat ‘ulama Ifriqiya, Muhammad b. al-Harith al-Khushan! al-Qayrawani 
(d. c. 371/981), a contemporary of al-Qadi al-Nu‘man, lists Muhammad b. 
Hayyan among the learned men of Qayrawan who adopted Shi‘ism (the Isma ‘Ili 


50 In his al-Qasida al-muntakhaba (MS collection of Qurbáàn Husayn F. Poonawala), 3-4, 
composed during the reign of the second Fatimid caliph al-Q&'im, al-Q&dT al-Nu'màn refers to his 
earlier work Kitab al-idáb. lt was regarded as one of the highly treasured books by the third 
Fatimid caliph al-Mansir, of. Sirat Ustadh Jawdhar, ed. M. Kamil Husayn and M. ‘Abd al-Hadi, 
Cairo, 1954, 53. 

51 Al-Qadi al-Nu‘man, ai- Urjüza al-mukhidra, ed. I. K. Poonawala, Montreal, 1970. 

52 Kitab al-himma, 33. 

53 Al-Maqrizl, It'd: al-hunafa’, ed. Jamal al-Din al-Shayyal, Cairo, 1967, 41. Al-Qadi 
al-Nu'màn states in [ftitah al-da‘wa, 54-8, that both the aforementioned dá'ts were sent in 145/762 
by Imüm Ja'far al-S&diq ; see also [bn Khaldiin, op. oit., 1v, 65. 

54 T fiiia al-da‘wa, 69 ff ; Its'az al-hunafa’, 55 ff. 

55 [bn al-Athir, al-Kamil ft 'l-tdrikh, ed. C. J. Tornberg, Beirut, 1965-7, rx, 204-5; Ibn al- 
‘Idhari, al- Bayan al-mughrib fi akhbür al-Maghrib, ed. R. Dozy, Leyde, 1348-51, I, 278-90; 
Hasan A. Mahmüd, ‘ Mthnat al-Shi'a bi Ifriqiya fi '-qurn al-khdmis al-Hijrt’, Bull. Fac. Arts, 
Fouad I Univ. (Cairo), xu, 1, 1950, 93-9; H. R. Idris, ‘ Une des phases de la lutte du m&likisme 
contre le &f‘isme sous les Zirfdea ', Cahiers de Tunisie, 1v, 16, 1956, 508-17. 

58 Ibn Khallikan, op. cit., v, 48. 
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faith). He adds that Ibn Hayy&n was an aged man, originally from Süsa, of 
Maliki persuasion and a follower of Ibn Sahnün.9 Later he embraced the 
Isma ‘Tlf faith, but practised tagiya. It is also reported that he was in charge of 
leading the Friday prayer. The Arabic word used by al-Khushan! for conversion 
to Shri Ismaili faith is tasharraqa. In his Iftitāh al-da‘wa, al-Qadi al-Nu‘man 
explains that when the mission of Abü ‘Abdallah (who was from Küfa) met with 
success, he was known as al-Mashriqi ‘ one who came from the East ’, and those 
who accepted his mission were known as al-Mashariga.*® Tasharraga is the fifth 
form, meaning ‘ to become an IsmA‘ili’. With the lapse of time the terms al- 
Mashriq! and al-Mashariqa were replaced by al-Shi‘l and al-BhY&; the verbal 
form remained in use, however. It is worth noting that the appellations 
" Ism&'tli' and ‘ FütimI' are not used even for the Fatimid caliphs; instead 
* a]-Shr'T' is used.90 

Al-Khushani was born in Qayrawan, where he received his early education. 
In 311/923—4 or 312/924—5, while still young, he left North Africa and went to 
Spain, where he compiled his T'abagát ‘ulam’ Ifrigiya.®! His description of 
Muhammad b. Hayyàn fits well with that of al-Qadi al-Nu‘man’s father given 
by Ibn Khallikén. Therefore it seems logical to infer that both the persons are 
identical. However, there is one minor difficulty: Ibn Khallik&n and the 
Isma'tlf sources give the name as Ibn Hayyün. One can argue that it is not 
improbable that al-Khushani, writing in Spain, might have remembered the 
name incorrectly as Ibn Hayyan, instead of Ibn Hayyün.** It might also be an 
orthographical error. This error appears in many Imami sources where it is 
written as O1..2-.93 If we assume Hayyan to be an error for Hayyün, we can 
identify al-Qadf al-Nu‘man’s father with the above-mentioned Muhammad b. 
Hayyan. It implies that the latter was converted to the Ismà'tli faith several 
years before 311/923-4. Further, the report that he used to practise tagiya does 
not make much sense after the establishment of Fatimid rule. It therefore implies 
that his conversion took place before 297/909. This, in turn, implies that al-Qadt 
al-Nu‘man, born between 283/896 and 293/905, was brought up as an Isma‘ill. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that until more evidence comes to light the 
foregoing interpretation should remain, at best, tentative. 

*' Al-Khushani, Tabagat ‘ulamd’ Ifrigiya, ed. M. Ben Cheneb (with Tabagi of Abū 'l-'Arab), 
Paris, 1915-20, 1, 223. It is hereafter cited as Ben Cheneb. 

** Bahnün wag a famous MAliki jurist and was appointed the gadi of Qayrawàn by Muhammad 
b. Aghlab, of. Iftedh al-da‘wa, 82-3; Ben Cheneb, 1, 101-4, 129-32. 

60 Tftitah al-da'wa, 76, 93; of. also Ibn al-‘Idhari, op. oit., 1, 160, 175, 189-90; Ibn al-Athir, 
op. at., rx, 295; Ibn Khaldün, op. oit., rv, 67; R. Dory, Supplément aux dicitonnaires arabes, 
Leyde, 1881, 1, 751. 

*» Abii Ubayd al-Bakri, Kitab al-mughrib fs dhikr bilad Ifriqiya wa 'l-Maghrib, ed. and tr. de 
Slane, repr., Paris, 1965, Arabic 2, 27, 46, 78; Ibn al-'Idhári, op. cit., 1, 164, 164, 170, 172, 
181, 184, 187, 198, 205, 231, 285. 

*1 Ben Cheneb, m, xviii. 

*! of. W. Madelung’s review of H. Idris's La Berbérie orientale in JAOS, LXXXIV, 4, 1964, 
424—5. 

** Al-Astarábadt, op. oit., 512; al-ITurr al-'Ámill, op. oit., x, 335; al-Kh*ansari, op. oit., 
727; al-Nfirl, op. cit., m, 313; Qummi, op. oit., rr. 572. 


BEDOUIN STAR-LORE IN SINAI AND THE NEGEV 


By CumroN BAILEY 
I 


Until the twentieth century the Bedouin of the Sinai peninsula and the 
Negev desert were no less dependent upon knowledge of the heavenly bodies 
than their nomadic ancestors of countless generations in the Arabian peninsula. 
The stars were as vital to a Bedouin trying to find his way in almost featureless 
stretches of the desert waste as they were to a sailor navigating the open sea. 
Moreover, the Bedouin needed stable indications of the seasons of the year so 
that they could regulate the annual activities necessary for agriculture and 
livestock raising ; the only calendar they knew was the Muslim lunar calendar, 
the months of which rotate among the seasons of the year, at times appearing 
in the winter, at others in the spring, summer, or autumn. They found these 
indications in the positions of the stars. Finally, their preoccupation with the 
heavenly bodies and their nightly exposure to starry skies naturally led the 
inhabitants of the desert, like many other peoples, to find, in the movements 
of the stars, explanations for the natural disasters to which they were always 
so vulnerable. 

In the twentieth century, however, despite the fact that Bedouin in Sinai 
and the Negev continue to spend their nights under the same stars they are no 
longer familiar with them. Contact with Western civilization, through the 
intermediary of either Ottoman, British, Egyptian, or Israeli authorities, has 
gradually exposed them, de facto, to solar calendars, in either Gregorian or 
Arabic form, and this has virtually removed their dependence on the stars for 
economic activities. Thus, as knowledge that is not needed for survival among 
the unlettered Bedouin is readily discarded, so by the early twentieth century 
star-lore became the possession of only the older people (an-nas al-kubàr), who 
ultimately died. Therefore, only traces of what was once common knowledge 
can now be found among the present generation of ‘ old people’ who, when 
they themselves were young, heard bits and pieces from their elders. In order 
to understand these bits and pieces, I began to gather them and arrange them. 
I did this, between September 1971 and August 1972, while on field trips in 
Sinai and the Negev where I was collecting Bedouin poetry.! The results are 
included in the present paper. 

Fortunately much Bedouin star-lore had been preserved in proverbs, and 
was used to create imagery in poems, both of which forms lent themselves to 
memorization. However, while men who were children between the turn of the 
century and the 1920’s may have heard these proverbs and poems at the time 


1 Since 1970, I have been collecting and studying Bedouin poetry in Sinai and the Negev on 
behalf of the Institute for Desert Research, Midrashat Sde-Boker, in the Negev. 
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and memorized them, they were not usually apprised of the precise meaning. 
Therefore their explanations regarding different stars and their movements, or 
regarding the actual meaning of the sayings in which the star-lore was preserved, 
were often various and conflicting; at times, pure conjecture. Similarly, they 
often conveyed the sayings themselves inexactly, and in a number of versions. 
To confuse the picture further, writers on Bedouin life—in particular Musil, 
Shuqayr, and Murray *—also related imprecise versions of Bedouin star-lore, 
as they themselves heard them from the Bedouin informants whom they had 
known. 

I soon realized that in order to understand what the Bedouin saw in the 
positions and movements of the stars, I had to have precise astronomical data 
for these phenomena. These were readily furnished to me by Mr. Mordechai 
Hacke, the Director of the Lasker Planetarium, in Tel-Aviv, and by Mr. Michael 
Jacobson, a Ph.D. candidate in astronomy at Cornell University, who was 
working in the Observatory at Mitzpe-Ramon, Israel, in the autumn of 1971. 
In addition, I had to acquaint myself with the economic processes—date- 
palm cultivation, winter-grain cultivation, and animal husbandry—for the 
regulation of which the Bedouin of Sinai and the Negev sought guidance from 
the stars. Furnished with the above knowledge, I was able to discover the logic 
of Bedouin star-lore and put the fragmentary information which was available 
into order. 

Most of the Bedouin star-lore that I encountered was related to me by 10 
Bedouin informants, residents of Sinai and the Negev; men ranging from 50 
to 80 years of age, in 1971-2. They were ‘Ayd ‘Awwad Jum‘ah of the Muzaynah 
Sakhanah,? a fisherman in the Gulf of Aqaba, date cultivator, and goat raiser ; 


t G. W. Murray, Sons of Ishmael, London, 1935, 164-6 ; Alois Musil, Arabia Petraea, 11, Wien, 
1908, passim; Alois Musil, The manners and custome of the Rwala Bedouins, New York, 1928, 
passim; Naum Bey Shuqayr, Ta'rikh Sina wa "I- Arab, Cairo, 1916, 356-7. 

` Transliteration note. I have attempted to maintain a close identity between the spoken 
Bedouin word and ita Classical Arabio counterpart, in so far as such a counterpart exists. In 
general, my transliteration is consistent with that used in BSOAS. None the less some notes will 
clarify aspects of Bedouin pronounciation reflected in the transliteration. 

A. (1) dh represents both , 2 and $ and is pronounced as the emphatic correlate of ‘ th ' in * this’ 

(2) dh represents 5 and is pronounced as ‘ th’ in ‘ this’ 

(8) th represents 4 and is pronounced as ‘ th’ in ‘ think’ 

(4) g represents 3 (except in the root 9) and is pronounced as in ‘g’ ‘give’ 

B. Diphthonge- 
(1) aw represente s£ and is pronounced as either ‘0’ (as in ‘ go’) or ‘ow’ (as in ‘ cow’) 
(2) ay represents («f and is pronounced either as in ' day ' or as ‘i’ in ‘ pine’ 


C. (1) the Arabic hamza is shown by the mark ' (as in gaba'il) 
(2) this mark is not used with the opening vowel of a word (thus astaba) or between a pre- 
position and a definite article in liaison (thus il-bint instead of li 'l-bint) 
D. The Arabio tazAdid is shown as a double letter (as in fakkar) 
E. the Arabic td marbijah is simply shown as A (if mlent) and ¢ (if pronounoed) 
F. the Arabio tanwin is shown as: an, in, wn 
G. the third person singular pronominal suffix is shown as (i)h (as, farasih ‘his mare’; mash 


* with him » 
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Hamdan Abi Salànah Abū Mas'üd of the Muzaynah Dararmah, a camel raiser ; 
Salim Salim Ibn Jazi of the Tar&bin Hasablih, a noted guide, camel raiser, and 
date cultivator; ‘Awdah Sulayman ‘Aliyan of the Ahaywat Hamadat, a goat 
raiser; Zmayli Sa‘id Salim of the ‘Alaygat Zmayliyin, a camel raiser and 
fisherman in the Gulf of Suez; Husayn Salim Hasan of the ‘Ayaydah Salatnah, 
a goat raiser and date cultivator; Sulayman Nassar al-Hirsh of the Bayadhiyin 
al-Hriish, a date cultivator and aerieultusisb: Muslih Salim Ibn ‘Amir of the 
Tiyaha ‘Awamrah, an agriculturist and date cultivator; Misa Hasan al- 
‘Atawnah of the Tiyaha al-‘Atawnah, an agriculturist; and Hmayd as-Sudani 
of the ‘Azazmah Sarahin, a camel and goat raiser. 

The Bedouin star-lore which I have collected in Sinai and the Negev reveals 
how many ancient Bedouin traditions have persisted down to the twentieth 
century in a society which did not record its traditions in writing. The names of 
stars, for example, go back to pre-Islamic times, and lines of poetry containing 
star-lore have been attributed, by the informants, to the epic of the Bani 
Hilal tribe that was composed shortly after their migration from Arabia to 
North Africa in the tenth and eleventh centuries. It also sheds light on the 
extent to which there was cultural communication between the eastern deserts 
(of Syria, Jordan, and the Arabian Peninsula) and Sinai and the Negev. For 
example, several poems containing mention of stars which I recorded in Sinai 
and the Negev are, in reality, altered versions of poems that Alois Musil heard 
in Transjordan and Syria early in this century, and which he transcribed, in 
their narrative contexts, in Arabia Petraea and The manners and customs of the 
Rwala Bedouins. The same books also contain versions of some of the proverbs 
that I have recorded. 

; Il 
Polaris and Canopus 

Even in the late twentieth century many Bedouin are familiar with Polaris 
(called al-Jidi) and Canopus (Suhayl), the two stars that indicate the directions 
north and south. When a Bedouin, composing a poem, wanted to relate that 
he was travelling south-east, for example, he said : 

Ahutt al-Jidt ‘ala wirk tl-mapiyyah 

W'adhrs naharha ‘an Suhayl al-ywmani * 
‘ I put Polaris on the thigh of my mount 
While shielding her throat from Canopus south ’. 


t The poem to which these lines belong originated in 1377, according to Muaul, who transcribed 
it in Manners, 182-6. It was recited to me twice ın Sinai: by ‘Awdah Sulayman 'Aliy&n of the 
Ahaywat; and by Husayn Salim Hasan of the 'Ay&ydah. The two Binaitic versions of the poem 
varied somewhat, but the present lines were conveyed identically. In each the rider was shielding 
his mount’s throat (adAri nahaihd; i.e. steering it away) from Canopus, a clear indication that 
he was not travelling due south. Musil, however, conveys the action in other words, translating 
the lines aa if the rider were indeed travelling south. Musil’s error, however, is evident from a 
reading of the text of the story that was related to him with the poem. It specifies that the author 
composed the poem while travelling ‘ from Jauf to Hayil’; i.e. south-east. Likewise, if Polaris 
were indeed reflected on a thigh of the camel, the latter could not be travellmg due south (cf. 
Manners, 355). 
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The Bedouin of Sinai and the Negev are also aware that Polaris is present in 
the evening sky all night throughout the year, while Canopus is absent from 
May until October. This proverbial steadfastness of Polaris finds expression 
in the saying: filan zay al-J1di ‘ So-and-so is like Polaris ', Le. steadfast. In 
this role, Polaris was also employed as a poetical image, such as in the line of a 
poem, recorded by Musil, which sought an analogy for a hero’s integrity in 
battle : 

Ghàb an-nijm was-Suhayl, wal-Jidy mà ghab 

Pars ‘ala kul al-Jizirah ghataha ° 
' The Pleiades disappear as Canopus too; but Polaris never sinks in the sky. 
Such, too, is Faris, constantly hovering o'er the Jezira ’. 

If Polaris is the symbol of constancy the opposite impression is created by 
Canopus. Even when this star is present in the Sky it rises so near to the 
southern horizon that ite nightly appearance extends for little more than two 
hours. So rapid a retreat from the sky appears to the Bedouin observer as if 
the southern star cannot decide whether to shine or not. Therefore, when a 
Bedouin wishes to describe an indecisive person, Canopus naturally comes to 
mind, as in the saying: 

Filan zay nijm as-Suhayl—spijla’ wiy'awid ‘al-adh-dhayl 

‘So-and-so is like Canopus; rises and immediately returns on his tail ’.? 
Canopus’ quick rise and demise also remind the Bedouin of someone who is 
either fleeing or attempting to hide. This observation is the source of a proverb 
which expresses the injustice of a situation in which the obvious perpetrator 
of a crime is close at hand, whereas someone entirely uninvolved in it is suspected 
and forced to flee. Here the great polarity between north and south is employed 
to highlight contrast when the Bedouin say : 

Ill qatal, al-Jidi—toit-tahim Suhayl 

- While Polaris did the killing—Canopus is accused’, ? 

The proverb itself is taken from a legend that the four ‘ cup ’ stars of the 
Plough (a, B, y, 8 Ursa Major) constitute the bier of a man murdered by Polaris, 
the bier being accompanied by the man’s daughters; i.e. the stars of the ‘ shaft ’ 
(e, 5, Ursa Major).? The legend must be very old, for the pre-Islamie Bedouin 
of the sixth century called Ursa Major, Banat an-Na‘sh—lit. ‘ Daughters of 
the Bier ’°—as indeed it is called by the Bedouin today. The fact that Ursa 


* I first heard zhis saying from al-Hàjj Zmayli Sa‘id S&lim of the *Alaygàt. 

° Manners, 275—4 (trenshtergtion mine). Musil translates nijm simply as ‘ stars’, whereas it 
certainly refers specifically to the Pleiades, as the term ‘ the star’ has done since the remote past 
(of. C. J. Lyall (ec. and tr.), The Mufaddaliyat, 3 vols., Oxford and London, 1918-24, no. xxi, 
l. 7; vide also M. H. Jurdak, Astronomical dictionary: English-Arabic, Beirut, 1960, ' Najm’, 
‘ Pleiades ’). 

7 I firat heard this proverb from Muslih ibn ‘Amur of the Tiyahé ‘Awimrah, 

° I first heard this proverb from Muhammad al-A'sam of the Tiy&hà Gdayrát al-A'sam. 

* Vide Jurdak, Astronomical dictionary, * Ursae Majoris '. 

1° Vide The Mufaddaliyat, no. xovm, |. 15. 
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Major does not set throughout the night is also explained in the context of this 
legend: the ‘daughters’, dragging the bier, are constantly seeking revenge. 
However, instead of taking their vengeance on the true killer (Polaris) who is 
always at hand, they erroneously direct their suspicion at Canopus, so far 
away.1! I have heard the legend expressed in two separate fragments of poetry. 
One says: 
Binat an-Na‘ash ya dayrat tl-layl 
Ili qatal al-Jsds  wit-tahim Suhayl !? 
‘Daughters of the Bier, circling around all the night 
While Polaris is the killer, you put Canopus to flight '. 
The second : — 
Inqatal ‘an-na‘ash | w'srtaj] as-sama 
Ill: gatal al-Jid& wt Suhayl andama 1° 
‘On the bier lies the victim, and the skies do tremble; 
Polaris is the killer, but Canopus is liable ’. 


III 


Indicators of the seasons 

Canopus also played a role in the indication of seasons. In particular, the 
appearance of Canopus just before daybreak in mid-October was taken as a 
sign that the Bedouin could presently expect rains to fall after a long, dry 
summer.!4 This experience was preserved in the saying: 

In tila‘ Suhayla tamin ts-sayl—law kan ‘agab sl-layl 15 

‘Tf Canopus rises, don’t trust the flood (i.e. don’t camp in the wadi or river- 

bed), even if it be the end of the night (i.e. even if Suhayl has just begun 


its annual appearance) ’. 


11 of. R. H. Allen, Star-names and their meaning, 1899 (reprint New York, 1963), 432-3; 
Allen relates a version told to a European traveller near the Persian Gulf, according to which 
the daughters do suspect Polaris and are thirsting for revenge, but are waiting for Canopus to aid 
them. 

13 T first heard these linea from Salim Abi Fhayd of the Taribin Has&bhh. 

13 I heard these lines from Hmayd as-SudAni of the 'Azüázmah. Yindam4 means ‘ to be liable 
for blood revenge ’. 

14 Canopus itself is anticipated among the Bedouin of the Negev Hills by the sprouting, in early 
September, of the white-flowered Urginea maritima (L.) Bak., which they call: ‘ad is-Suhayl— 
the Canopus reed. According to Swaylim Sulaym&n Abi Biláàyà of the ‘Azazmah Sarahin, the 
Bedouim know, upon seeing this plant, that Canopus will rise ın approximately a month and a 
half (when, indeed, ıt rises at dawn). For examples of the relief felt by Bedouin in north-eastern 
Arabia at the heliacal appearance of Canopus, of. H. R. P. Dickson, The Arab oj the desert, fourth 
ed., London, 1967, 51, 248, 254. 

15 I heard this saying from ‘Ayd ‘Awwid Jum'ah of the Muzaynah. Sayl is the Bedouin term 
for a flash-flood. The pre-Islamic Bedouin also preserved in rhyme their fear of flash-floods 
following the heliacal rising of Canopus (vide Charles Pellat, * Dictons rimés, anwa’ et mansions 
Junnires chez lea Arabes ', Arabica, 1, 1, 1955, 21); for rhymed references to tho onset of rains at 
the rising of Canopus m south-western Arabia, vide R. B. Serjeant, Prose and poetry from 
Hadramawt, London, 1951, p. 164, No. 51. 
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The heliacal rising of Canopus also augured the onset of cold weather in that it 
coincided with the first, chill, southerly winds that blow just before dawn. 
Thus the Bedouin said: 

In Bla! Suhayl—barid Gkhar il-layl 1° 

‘ When Canopus rises, the end of the night is cold ’. 

To Bedouin livestock-raisers, however, the most important rain season was 
ushered in when the Pleiades (ath- Thurayya) rose at nightfall on the eastern 
horizon. This takes place at the end of October, approximately two weeks 
after the heliacal rising of Canopus. This season, which was called wasm ath- 
Thurayyá ‘the sign of the Pleiades ' or simply al-wasm ‘ the sign ’, is reckoned 
to last for 75 days; the rains that fall in its duration, if indeed they come, are 
productive of the vital pasture that sprouts later in the Bedouin spring. The 
Bedouin knew that this 75-day period ended when the ' dog-star' Sirius 
(al-Burbarah) 1” made its appearance on the eastern horizon at nightfall in mid- 
January.!9 Sirius thus introduces the Bedouin winter, or cold period, called 
ash-shtta, which was known also as al-arba‘iniyah ‘ the forty days ' !? denoting 
the duration of winter, which lasts until late February. 

During the arba‘tniyah, the rains that have fallen during the wasm act so as 
to bring forth the pasture of the following season,?° the Bedouin spring, which 


14 I heard this saying from Muslih ibn ‘Amir of the Tiy&há. Personally, I have witnessed, in 
mid-October, what the Bedouin of the Negev Hills consider a constant phenomenon; namely, 
that camels who have been sleeping facing the south get up and turn to the north, when Canopus 
appears, to avoid exposing their chests to the chill south wind which ‘ that star brmgs’. According 
to the eleventh-century astronomer, al-Birünt (The chronology of ancient nations tr., E. Sachau, 
London, 1879, 337), the pre-Islamic Bedouin also anticipated the onset of the pre-dawn chill by 
the position of the stars. Instead of Canopus’ rising, however, they looked for the conjunction 
of the new moon with Sagittarius, which also ocours in October. On conjunctions, vide p. 593, n. 
47, below. 

17 Al-Burbürah appears to be the general name for Sirius in Sinai and the Negev (of. Shuqayr, 
Ta'rikh, 356). Perhaps it is derived from the barking noise of the ‘ dog-star’ (C. B.). On two 
occasions I heard it called &l-Mirzim, a name which the anciente indeed gave to Sirius’ companion 
star, B Canis Majoris (vide Jurdak, Astronomical dictionary, * Mirzam ?). Al-Khawiyànah was 
another name attributed to Sirius (by Husayn Salim of the 'Ay&ydah). Perhaps it is derived from 
the pre-Islamic month Khawwan. 

** The fact of the wasm’s duration being 75 days was first told me by ‘Ayd 'Awwüd of the 
Muraynah, and corroborated by most other informants. It is my own inference, however, that 
the Bedouin of Sinai and the Negev once understood the wasm to end with the first appearance 
of Sirius at nightfall; none of my informants stated the fact to me directly. Indeed, I often 
heard a different calculation, which will be dealt with in p. 589, n. 33, below. None the less: (1) 
Sirius does rise approximately 75 days after the Pleiades ; and (2) the Bedoum of the Syrian desert 
(although their seasonal calculations differed considerably from those of the Sinai and Negev 
Bedouin) also deemed the first appearance of Sirius at nightfall to introduce the following season, 
ash-shita. (Musil, Manners, 8.) 

1? cf. Musil, op. oit., for the durations of winter and spring according to the Rwala Bedown, 
and Dickson (Arab of the desert, 247-8) for corresponding information regarding north-eastern 
Arabia where the rainy season is also called the wasm (but not, apparently, wasm ath-Thurayyé). 

*° According to ‘Ayd 'Awwüd of the Muzaynah, the ‘ 40-days ’ is divided into two parte. In 
the first 20 days, the waters sink into the ground; in the second 20 they enter the planta and 
bushes, bringing them up for the ensuing spring season. 
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they call ar-rabi‘ (also: naw ar-rabi).' The Bedouin reckoned the rab 
to last for 50 days, thus extending into the first third of April. Again, they were 
„apprised of this season, as of others, by the position of the stars. Thus the 
Bedouin traditionally said: 
Al-Burbarah, lamma tasir ls-Suhayl rishi 
‘Ishi wala ha ‘ishi 
Awwal rali! ws akhar ishti ?* 
‘When Sirius hangs over Canopus like a bucket-rope 


At the very beginning of evening 
"Tis the last of winter and the first of spring ’. 


Indeed, the impression that Sirius is ‘hanging over’ Canopus in the sky is 
given in late February when the two stars are, in fact, on the same meridian 
just after nightfall.*§ 

The heliacal rising of Canopus in mid-October also signified the date harvest 
in northern Sinai and along the Suez Canal where the dates ripen in late 
September-early October. The Bedouin of these areas would thus say : 

Suhayl, yikhallt ar-rutab hayl ** 

‘Canopus brings the ripe dates down ’. 


11 A naw (also nau’) was anciently one of the 28 divisions of the year each associated with the 
rising of a specific star (vide Pellat, ‘ Dictons rimés ', passim). Pellat’s heliacal risings, however, 
whioh were based on Classical Arabic sources, are from two to six weeks earlier than those which 
I have observed in Sinai and the Negev, and which were confirmed by Mr. Haoke of the Lasker 
Planetarium, Tel Aviv. On the other hand, Dickson (Arab of the desert, 51, 246, 254) reporta for 
Canopus, for example, a heliacal rising in north-eastern Arabia that corresponds with Pellat’s 
Classical sources, who probably compiled their information in the same general area, such as Ibn 
Qutaybah (his main source), a native of Kufa 1n southern Iraq. It is also worthy of note that 
incongruities often exist in the reporting of astral movements, such as 1n two studies by R. B. 
Serjeant: ‘Star-calendars and an almanac from south-west Arabia’, Anthropos, XLIX, 3—4, 
1964, 437; and ‘ Fisher-folk and flsh-traps in al-Bahrain ', BSOAS, xxx1, 3, 1963, 513. According 
to the calculations of both areas, as related, some stars (such as Canopus) appear earlier than in 
Sinai and the Negev; some appear later (the Pleiades and Aldebaran); and same appear at the 
same time (Betelgeuse and Antares). Such risings would not be astronomicelly possible. 

By extension naw came to mean season. Often, however, naw is mentioned without an atten- 
dant season, 1n which oase ıt means the rabi', or spring. In this context we find 1t, for example, 
in the line of a poem by ‘Anayz Abū Salim of the Tarábin Hasiblh. Writing to someone who had 
wronged him he confessed that he was too weak to wreak vengeance upon him, but warned that 
his strength would one day return. To express this expectation he borrowed the image of the 
returning spring whose pasture, likewise, brings strength to the herds. He says: 

Wi nusbur mma yigir ‘ishib tsh-shafa kawm 

wi tirabbi‘ s1-jagmab ‘alā naw dayir 

* We shall persevere until the grasses on the heights grow tall 

and the she-camel grazee when the rabi* returns ’. 

22 Although most of the informants recalled the rhyme endings riskë and tght’, there was much 
confusion about which stars were seen on the same horizon (some of the proposed combinations 
being impossible) and which seasons they indicated. This version appears to be most correct ; 
I heard ıt from Muslih ibn ‘Amir of the Tiy&ha. 

33 Communication from Mr. Hacke. 

24 T heard this saying from Sulayman Nassar al-Hirgh of the Bayadhlyin al-Hrüsh. Canopus’ 
role in letting rains and dates fall may account for ita Arabic name, Suhayl; the common word 
for diarrhoea, ishal, is derived from the same root (C. B.). 
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This is also the date harvest season in the Syrian desert, where Alois Musil heard 
the following proverb : 

In-ttla’ as-Suhayl ... tilammis at-tamr fil-layl ?5 

. ` When Canopus has risen you can gather the dates (even) at night’ (i.e. they 
are so ripe that they fall from the stem; if, prior to such ripeness, the 

stem has to be cut, it can only be done in daylight (C. B.)). 

In southern Sinai the dates ripen earlier—after the heliacal rising of Sirius 
in early August—because the Bedouin in this area fertilize their date-palms, 
from a month to a month and a half before their northern neighbours. Along 
the eastern coast of the peninsula and the adjacent wadis, the stems of new date- 
bearing branches (al-gm*) begin to sprout in late February ( at the end of the 
arba‘tntyah’). During March the date stamens and pistils (shamarikh, sing. 
shamrikh) grow, and fertilization (s1gühah) is carried out in late March and early 
April (fi ‘agab ar-rabt‘; i.e. at the end of the Bedouin spring). 

After approximately 40 days (in mid-May), when indeed the Pleiades 
appear on the eastern horizon before sunrise, the date buds (sing.: balhah) 
begin to form unripe, green dates (ránskh) and the cluster grows heavy. After 
approximately 25 more days the dates begin to take on colour—either red or 
yellow, depending on their type. This happens after the heliacal rising of 
Aldebaran (Imgaydih). Then in another 25 days (in mid-July), Betelgeuse 
appears on the eastern horizon just before sunrise; from this point on, the 
dates begin to ripen and darken, the red ones turning to brown. Finally by the 
time Sirius rises in the morning in early August, the dates are considered ripe 
and can be harvested, as indeed they are during that month. The Bedouin of 
southern Sinai preserved these stages of date cultivation and their occurrence 
under the signs of various stars in the following rhyme : 

Ath-Thurayyd, razn -4gnV ‘ Under the Pleiades, the branch is heavy *¢ 


Imgaydsh, bahi Under Aldebaran, (the date) shines 
Al-Jawza, zahi Under Betelgeuse,*" (the date) darkens 
Al- Burbarah, jini Under Sirius, (the date) is ripe ’.?8 


15 Manners, 8 (transliteration mine). Dickson (p. 247) heard this saying in north-eastern Arabia. 

1* An alternatzve line 18: Afh-TAurayyd, 'addil igni ‘ Under the Pleiades, let the branch he 
flat’. Because tha date-bearing branch has become heavy-laden, the Bedouin hft it over a near- 
by frond, thus sharing the weight of the new cluster between the branch and the frond. The 
branch remains thus until the two-thirds of the green dates that naturally fall have fallen. 
(Communication from Shaykh ‘Abdallah Darwish of the Muzaynah Sakhànah.) The preceding 
material on date cultivation, including the rhyme, was told to me by ‘Ayd ‘Awwad of the 
Muzaynah and Salim ibn Jüzi of the Tarabin Has&blih. Pre-Islamic rhymes collating the stages 
of date-palm oultivation with the appearance of stars are related in Pellat (‘ Dictons mmés’, 
23-4). Pellat’s rhymes do not collate these various stages with the asterisms that were indicated 
to me, however, because he ortea these stars as rising a month earlier than they do in Sinai and 
the Negev (vide p. 586, n. 21, above). 

27 A]-Jawzh is generally identified as Betelgeuse and is therefore rendered as such here. 
In the opinion of ‘Ayd 'Awwád, however, al-Jawzá is the three stars comprising Orion's belt. 
Al-Jawza was also the Arabio name by which the entire constellation, Orion, was called in 
ancient times. (Vide Jurdak, Astronomical dictionary, ‘ Orion ’.) 

*! An alternative lino is: Al-Burbarah, gif‘ -igni ‘ Under Sirius, the branch is out’ (‘Ayd 
‘Awwad and Salim ibn J&zi). 
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While I have not heard a corresponding rhyme, in its entirety, for the date- 
cultivation process of the Bedouin of northern Sinai, I have recorded their line 
for Canopus, after the rising of which they pick the dates. They said: 
Suhayl, shadhdh ‘art ‘ under Canopus the loops are fastened (i.e. the dates 
are packed for transportation) ’.?° 


IV 
Stars and their attendant rains 


Pasture for their flocks and herds is more important to the Bedouin than 
dates, which are not an important component of their diet in Sinai and the 
Negev, but are eaten for a mere month or so in early autumn. Indeed, their 
pastoral economy is entirely dependent on the rains that fall between early 
November and mid-January, the wasm ath-Thurayyd, or ‘sign of the Pleiades ’.°° 
These rains bring up fresh, green pasture which serves to relieve the animals’ 
diet of dry plants that have been eaten throughout summer and autumn. 
Similarly the winter grasses and bushes are replete with liquids which in them- 
selves suffice the flocks, thus eliminating the Bedouin’s need to water their 
livestock from cisterns and wells, and enabling them to conserve the precious 
water for hotter and drier months. This is apparently the reason for the 
saying : 

Ya rabb, mà ha 'adah —an-nishl fil-maladth ? 

* By God, ’tis not the rule—to draw water from the well at Christmas time ’. 

The 75-day wasm period was reckoned from the day that the Pleiades 
star-cluster appears on the eastern horizon at nightfall,?? in late October, 


49 [ heard this line from Husayn Salim of the 'Ay&ydah, a tribe that has numerous date groves 
along the Great Bitter Lake. Shadhdh ‘art (15 + "Ja+) refers to a system of loading two sacks 
on the baok of a pack animal so that each sack protrudes from an opposite side, like saddlebags. 
A loop (‘arwah; plur. ‘art, ‘ardwi) 18 fastened to each corner of the sack. where a small stone 
(drah) 3155 is placed inside to serve as an anchor for the loop. When the sacks are loaded the 
loops of the opposing sacks are brought together and a stick (shidhagA) is placed through them 
to hold them fast (yish+dAdh). 

30 Allen (Star names, 398), citing the astronomer, al-Birüni, claims that the name Thurayya 
is derived from tharwan ‘ abundance’ [sic], ‘ because of the plenty produced in the pastures 
and crops by the attendant rains’. I suggest, however, that it is rather derived from the Bedouin 
word fhara, meaning ' moisture in the ground’; i.e. Thurayya is the star that brings thard to 
the ground. As to the exact use of the word thara, for example, we have a lme from a poem sent 
as a missive to an imprisoned friend by Jum'ah ‘Id Dakhlallah of the Tar&bIn Has&blih, in which, 
trying to deseribe the emptiness he feels in his friend's absence, he thus analogizes : 

Al-ardh ‘ugbak, nashjih ‘an tharaha 

‘ The earth, since you are gone, is dry of its moisture ’. 

41 I heard this saying from Misa al-‘Atéwnah of the Tiyah& al-‘Atawnah. Yinshil means ‘ to 
draw something up from below, such as water from a well ’. 

*! According to some informants (Hajj Zmayli of the 'Alayg&t, ‘Ayd ‘Awwad, and Musa 
al-‘Atawnah) the ‘ sign of the Pleiades’ begins when the Pleiades rise in the east with the moon 
and accompany it across the aky. For the pre-Islamic origin of this calculation, cf. al-Birüni 
(Chronology, 336): ‘ When full-moon 1s complete and stands with the Pleiades, then you get tne 
beginning of the cold season, the winter’. Al-Birüni (ibid.), also cites another saying which 
identified the end of winter with such a conjunction on the third day of the month. Contemporary 
Bedouin reckon this conjunction to signify the beginning of summer—atowal gcydÀ las (Swaylim 
Abü Biláy& of the 'Azazmah). 
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until Sirius appears there at nightfall in mid-January.?? The beneficent rains 
that fall during this dominion of the-Pleiades were celebrated in Bedouin poetry 
as far back as the sixth century.** To the Bedouin of Sinai and the N egev, 
however, the wasm period, although indeed called the * sign of the Pleiades ’, 
is shared almost equally by three stars: the Pleiades, Aldebaran, and Betel- 
geuse. None the less, according to this conception, too, the rains falling in the 
period dominated specifically by the Pleiades (the first third) are the most 
important. To obtain truly tall grasses and vegetation that will sprout on the 
hillsides as well as in the depressions, it is necessary to have rain in early and 
mid-November. It takes this watery flushing of the hillsides to enable them 
to absorb the subsequent rains that fall in the periods dominated by Aldebaran 
and Betelgeuse. Thus ath-Thurayya, even in this limited context, continues 
to furnish pleasant imagery to poems just as in the pre-Islamic period. One 
relatively recent Bedouin poet, for example, striving to describe his beloved’s 
hair could find its parallel only in the lush pasture afforded by the rains that 
fall under the Pleiades : 

Ya bint mufarrig gudhiltak ‘ishbin winwàar 

‘Isheb sth-Thurayya firraharig zāmī 95 
* Young girl, your separated forelocks are as grasses and flowers ; 
Tall gresses on hilly slopes as after Pleiades rains ’. | 

However, despite the absence of good rains in November which will deprive 
the hillsides of pasture, the situation in the wadis and smaller depressions 
may still be saved by rains that fall after Aldebaran and Betelgeuse have made 
their respective appearances on the eastern horizon at nightfall, in late Novem- 
ber and mid-December. As to the fortuitous effect of Aldebaran, which the 
Bedouin of Sinai and the Negev called Imgaydih (sometimes Injaydih), tradition 
instructs us : 


*° The Bedouin also express a different caloulation which arrives at the sum of 77 days, but 
includes Sirius m it rather than after it. They divide the period mto the dominions of: the 
Pleiades, 25 nights; Aldebaran, 14 nights; Betelgeuse, 24 nighte; and Sinus, 14 nights (‘Ayd 
‘Awwad, Salim ibn Jazi, and Hajj Zmayli). Shuqayr (Ta'rikh Sind, 356) relates a slightly different 
pattern: the Pleiades, 14 nighte; Aldebaran, 24 nights; Betelgeuse, 14 nights; and Sirius, 
25 nights. However, neither of these patterns reflects the true time-lapse between the respective 
risings of these scars. In reality, 25 days elapse between the respective appearances of the 
Pleiades, Aldebaran, Betelgeuse, and Sirius; a total of 75. The appearance of Sirius thus ended 
the wasm period, and inaugurated ash-shitd, the winter. 

94 Vide The Mufaddaliydt, no. Xov, l. 11. 

55 I heard this poem recited by ‘Awdah Sulayman of the Ahaywàt Hamadat. The second 
hemistich, containing the reference to the Pleiades, is apparently a popular image in Bedouin 
poetry. I encountared ıt 1n a poem recited by Mushh ibn ‘Amir of the Tiyahi, and it can be found 
m a poem transcribed by Musil (Arabia Petraea, 1m, 245). Musil translates zamf as ‘ scattered ' 
(' zerstreut ’); however, it should be rendered, literally, as * tall, or protruding °. Its generally 
used in reference to tall grain; e.g. a Bedouin may say: Shut zawmit $z-zara' * I have seen the 
tall stalks of grain’ (Muslih ibn ‘Amir). There is also a saying: In zawwam, ‘awwam ‘If (the 
grain) is tall, it floats; i.e. it waves in the wind (Misa al-'Atàwnah). The word gudhAh means 
‘a forelock ’ (of. Musil, Arabia Petraea, 111, 160). 
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Imgaydsh barrag wir-rà^i mikhilih 
Ya bakht rawdhin min Imgaydth sayl * 
‘ Lightning during Aldebaran and the shepherd sights it ; 
How lucky the wadi flowing with Aldebaran’s rain! ’. 
or: 
Ya hani rawdhin min Imgaydth sal 
Yskhsib law kanit il-sjbal «mal * 
‘O happy valley flowing with Aldebaran’s showers 
The highlands are in drought, while it is rich in flowers '. 
Another reference to the effect of Aldebaran’s rains on the depressions, in 
contrast to the hillsides, is given by Musil, who learned that if the rising of 
Aldebaran ‘ was accompanied by copious rain, the waters of this rain irrigate 
all the basins ...' (italics mine).?8 The beneficence to the low watercourses of 
the rains falling after the appearance of Betelgeuse is also gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the Bedouin of Sinai in a one-line well ditty (Atdawt), sung while 
drawing water, in order to urge (y*hdà) the animals (especially camels) to 
drink. It runs: 

Jada‘ hawarak zawzü yara majarr al-Jawza ® 

‘Look Jada‘ how your young calf prances 
From grazing in the course of Betelgeuse’s flood ’. 

The Bedouins of northern Sinai and the northern Negev, where winter 
wheat and barley are planted, also utilize the stars—in particular the Pleiades 
and Sirius—to guide them in planning their agricultural activities. If sufficient 
precipitation occurs in November, it is considered the optimal month for 
planting the winter grains, in order that they may be harvested after their 
five-month growing-period before the crop-damaging heat-wave (khamsin) of 
mid-May ensues. Thus they call the period following the appearance of the 
Pleiades on the eastern horizon at nightfall (in late October) wasm al-mal ' the 
sign of fortune ’.4° They would say : 

In matarat al-wasm = (rmi ‘asha awladak 

‘Tf it rains during the sign, plant your children's dinner '. 
or: Wagt ar-rimaya hū wagt ath-Thurayya 

‘Planting (lit. ‘ throwing ") time is Pleiades time’. 

35 I heard these lines from ‘Ayd ‘Aww&d. A ratwdh ie a narrow and shallow wüdi. 

37 I heard thus saying from ‘Awdah Sulaymün of the Ahayw&t. Perhaps it belonged ex- 
clusively to that tribe, for Musil also heard it among them (Arabia Petraea, 1m0, 1). Musil, however, 
recorded the word for hills as driiz (lit. ‘that which protrudes’). My informant related it with 
the common word, $jbàl. 

38 Manners, 296.. The name Aldebaran, which comes from Arabic, means ‘the follower’, 
who, according to a legend, was wooing the Pleiades (Allen, Star names, 389; Jurdak, Astronomical 
dictionary, 188). Thus, the name Aldebaran finds ita exact parallel in the Syrian desert, where 
it ıs called at-Twaybi', a diminutive form of ‘ the follower’. 

39 I heard these lines from Husayn Salim of the ‘Ayéydah. Zawzd 13 a verb meaning ‘to 
prance (a calf)’. (For more on the hidawi, vide Bhuqayr, Ta'rikh Sind, 346-7.) 

4? Communication from Misa al-.'At&wnah. The following material on winter-grain agri- 


culture was largely related by the same informant, and subsequently corroborated by Muslih 
ibn ‘Amur of the Tiy&hà and Sulaymün Nagsar of the Bayddhiyin. 
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It often happens, however, that after the first welcome rain in November 
a period of 20 days to a month elapses without another downpour. While 
barley seeds can endure that month without dying, the wheat seeds will be 
dead after 15 or 20 days. Many Bedouin planters are therefore reluctant to 
plant their wheat in November, preferring to wait for as long as to mid-January, 
when consistent rains are more probable. They know, of course, that a wheat 
crop can be harvested after 70 days; it may be meagre, but it is a crop. 
Mid-January is also the time that Sirius appears on the eastern horizon at 
nightfall. Thus generations have associated this star with the last chance to 
sow winter wheat, and have been instructed by the maxim: 
In dhaunt al-Burbarah 
Radd ssh-skasr fü-ghararah 
Wal-gamsh, ya badharah 
* When Sirius rises as the flock returns 
Put the barley back in the sack 
And plant the wheat, O sowers ’. 


y 


Inauspicious stars 
No star is more propitious than the Pleiades. When this cluster appears 


in the sky it is a sign that everything will blossom forth. On the other hand, 
the setting of the Pleiades (ghtyub ath-Thurayyā) ushers in hard times caused, 
apparently, by the heat of the khamsin winds of early May. This is true, in 
particular, during the first three days following the setting of the Pleiades. * 
In that period the world changes. The body and blood of every creature, 
including people, camels, goats, donkeys, and fishes, undergo a change. It is 
as if they are disintegrating (yitfarsakh) from the heat; and they feel exhausted 
(dayskh). Similarly, the meat of the camel, the goat, the sheep, and the fish 
is bland (mastkh) during this period. 

Another star whose setting brings hardship to the Bedouin is what they 
call al-Uhaymir ‘ the little red one’. No informed Bedouin with whom I spoke 
could indicate for certain which star al-Uhaymir was, although all had heard 
of it and its effects. However, from three clues that were revealed to me on 
various occasions, it seems that by al-Uhaymir the Bedouin are referring to 
the star Antares. Antares is a ‘red’ star and it appears in the south—the two 
characteristics which nearly all Bedouin informants attribute to al-Uhaymir. 
Furthermore, they claim that it sets in the west when the Pleiades rise in the 
east at nightfall—which indeed Antares does, in the second half of October. 

41 This was told to me by ‘Ayd 'Awwüd of the Muzaynah. For the antiquity of these beliefs, 
of. al-Birūni (Chronology, 344), who cites the Bedouin as considering the absence of the Pleiades 
from the sky ‘ the worst and moat unhealthy period of the whole year’; and quotes the Prophet 
as thus saying ' When the Star [the Pleiades] rises, all harm rises from the earth’. 

‘3 [n the Negev I was also told that if ‘a red star’ (i.e. Mars) ‘ hits’ the Pleiades there will 
be rainfall and pasture in the coming year (Swaylim Abi Bil&y& of the 'Azázmah and Müsá 
al-Atawnah of the Tiyéhé). Indeed, Mars sometimes ‘ enters’ the Pleiades and sometimes 
* misses’ them (Mr. Hacke). The diphthong in Uhaymir is pronounced as ‘i’ in ‘ pine’. 
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In this period, approximately two weeks before al-Uhaymir sets, southern 
Sinai can be beset by evil (wabsh, shayn) winds accompanied by violent rains. 
The rains in turn cause flash-floods, which sweep everything away in their wake. 
The rains of Antares thus lend themselves to images of things that rush forth. 
One poet, for example, borrowed the image when seeking an analogy for a 
torrent of words he was about to dispatch : 

Wa ‘ugb al-‘asha naftah shababtk u buwab 

Msthisth-üu al uh astthallat sahabah 
Wa là Uhaymar lajā ma‘ jd shab 
Wes-sayd msn ris al-khalakhil jabah @ 
* After dinner we'll open both windows and doors 
Till it flows like the downpour of a cloudburst ; 
As if Antares appeared with huge cumulus clouds 
To sweep ibex down rushing ravines ’. 
These same rains, moreover, bring up grasses that are harmful to goats and 
sheep. If they graze upon this pasture they may develop a violent diarrhoea 
(khirdg) that might even kill them.“ 

Finally, the Bedouin have believed in unlucky periods; periods in which 
the moon was in conjunction with (yitgdran) certain stars. Such is the period 
that occurs in each month between May and October when the moon is seen 
against the background of the constellations Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius for 
seven consecutive nights.“ The Bedouin call this period as-smayyzh and imagine 
it as the time when the moon passes through ar-rds, the head (of the scorpion), 
which is in fact Libra 9; the scorpion (al-‘agrab) and its upraised tail 


497 heard this poem recited by ita author, Hamdan Abi Salamah Abū Mas'üd of the 
Muzaynah. The word fAi'&l means the ‘ downpour of a cloudburst ' ; a rijd is" a group of cumulus 
clouds’; a khalkAül is ‘a mountain ravine ’. 

44 This was told to me by ‘Ayd ‘Awwad and Salim ibn Jazi. In the Negev it was corroborated 
by Salim Sulayman al-Wajj of the Tiyaha al-Jan&bib. 

45 I was apprised of this inauspicious period by Salim ibn Jázi of the Tar&bin and Hmayd 
as-Sud&ni of the ‘Azdizmah Sarahin. It is possible that the duration of seven days was arbitrarily 
based upon a medieval astrological caloulation rather than on the Bedouin’s own observation. 
The Arab astrologers’ solar zodiac divided the heavenly sphere into 12 consecutive sections, 
each one extending 30° and dominated by an asteriam. Thus, as the moon was calculated to 
move eastward by 134? each night, ıt would indeed travel ‘ through’ three constellations in 
seven days. In point of fact, however, the ecliptic of the moon takes a short cut, passing between 
Scorpio B and 8, but then considerably north of the remainder of this elongated constellataon, on 
ite way to Sagittarius. It thus takes less than six nights to run this course. (Calculations supplied 
by Mr. Hacke.) 

By the same token, it should be pointed out that the medieval astrologers’ lunar zodiac, the 
‘ Stations of the Moon’, contain only six stations (nos. 16-21) in this area of conjunction (vide 
Jurdak, Astronomical dictionary, ‘Moon stations’). None the less, the Bedouin insist that this 
period lasta for seven nights. Shuqayr (Ta'rikh Sina, 357) whose treatment of this subject is 
very inacourate, nevertheless provides a possible solution to the problem. He includes the star 
Sa‘d al-Dh&bih (Capricorn a and f) in the area of conjunction. Sa‘d al-Dhabih was anciently 
considered the twenty-second moon station; thus the moon would necessarily pass by ıt on the 
seventh night of its conjunction (vide Jurdak, Astronomical dictionary, ‘Sa‘d al-Dhabih’). 

46 The source of the Bedouin appellation of Libra as the ' head ' of the soorpion oan be traced 
back to the Chaldeans, who considered it the scorpion's claws. This conoeption of the zodiac 
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(ash-shawlah) which is Scorpio; and at-tarbt‘ah ‘the squaring’, comprising 
Sagittarius 9, e, o, ¢. Finally after seven days, when it has passed al-Baldih, 
which is Sagittarius rr, it exits from the smayyth (ytballid ‘an ts-smayyih). The 
spell is thus broken.*? 

Whatever new undertakings were begun during the smayyth were felt by 
the Bedouin to be difficult (thigil, lit. ‘heavy °’). One should not start out on 
& Journey or embark on a raid, for one's mission will result in failure. Nor 
should & man ' go to' (have sexual intercourse with) his wife, for the child 
conceived during this period will be demented (jànn).9 The reputation of 
as-smayyth for evil goes back in history and is at least partly preserved in lines 
of poetry attributed to Abū Zayd, the hero of the epic of the eleventh-century 
Bani Hilal. In them, he tells how he was blighted by as-smayyih : 

Awstk ‘an al-‘agrab wi shawlttha 

Là fate man ér-rizg kull maflüb 
Sayft harag ‘ala 'argüb nàgts 
Ws khalla dammha ‘al-hamad skbüb 
‘ Be careful of the scorpion and its tail 
If all the sustenance you want, you've found. 


as consisting of 11 constellations prevailed among the ancient Greeks and early Romans as well 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica, eleventh ed., ‘ Zodiac’). The medieval Arab astronomers, inheriting 
their astronomy trom the Greeks, also named the two brightest stars of Libra (a and p) ‘ the 
southern claw ’ (zubenelgenubi) and ‘ the northern claw ’ (zubeneschamali) respectively (Jurdak, 
Astronomical dictsonary, 299). 

*' This version of the moon's journey through as-smayyih was related by Salim ibn Jazi. 
By ‘ conjunction the Bedouin actually understood that the moon was on the same mendian 
as the star with which it was supposed to be conjomed, and not necessarily in proximity with ıt. 
Apparently they knew the moon’s actual route; e.g. Salim ibn Jázi could indicate that the moon 
passed ‘just undar’ al-Baldih, which is indeed precise. 

Shuqayr (T'a'rikh Sind, 357) also discusses as-smayytA and ite influence but does not oall it 
by this name; instead, he calls the entire area al-‘agrab ‘ the scorpion’. He alao gives a different 
aocount of the moon's itinerary, but his successive ‘ stations’ are astronomically impossible, 
indicating that he was misinformed. The attempt by Murray (Sons of Ishmael, 165) to explain 
Shuqayr's presentation also contains obvious errors. 

te While it might seem strange to call a period of prohibition by a name derived from a root 
denoting permission (smh), I was informed by Ibrahim ‘Id Abü-Kargh of the Jaballysh Luhay bat, 
a man reputedly knowledgeable in astrology, that misleading appellations are a subterfuge often 
employed in the realm of magio to avoid arousing evil spirits. In the Negev Hills, for example, 
a scorpion caught and burned for the purpose of immunizing an infant against scorpion-stings, is 
called a hare: arnabah. (Communication from Salim ‘Awdah at-Timtawi of the 'Azüzmah 
‘Aslyat.) 

Musil (Manners, 390), moreover, relates that the Rwală Bedouin of the Syrian desert generally 
use the word samh for the number 7 instead of the correct Arabio word sab‘. They believe the 
latter word to be ‘ wholly under the domination of the spirits; anyone pronouncing 1t irritates 
the evil spirits and repels the good '. Accordingly, we might also infer that the name smayyth 
18 merely the diminutive of samA, being derived from ite supposed duration of seven days. 

Musil apparently was not informed about as-smayyih, but did receive confused fragments 
on the subject. Thus he relates (Arabia Petraea, 10, 208) that ‘ sexual intercourse with one's 
wife is forbidden on 10 July, because on that night al-Baldih is half-way between the moon and 
the Pleiades, and exerts an inourable, evil influence; such, too, is the situation on 10 August, 
in regard to the Gran stars [stc] '. (Gran is not the name of an asterism ; it means ‘ conjunction '— 
C. B.) For an explanation of the name al-Baldih, vide Jurdak, Astronomical dictionary, 221. 
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My sword slipped out on the hock of my mare, 
Spilling her blood on the rock-strewn ground ’.** 

The present-day Bedouin are not sure whether as-smayyth occurred in 
every month of the year. It seems unlikely, however, that they could tell on 
which nights the conjunction of the moon with these summer constellations 
took place from November to April when Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius are 
not visible in the evening sky. This assumption is corroborated, moreover, by 
a saying which some contemporary elder informants remember hearing, when 
they were young, from the ‘ old people’ of then (an-nas al-kubàr) : 

Bayn s‘shar 18-sayd wa wladth 

Inyalt musa‘vdat 

Ma frhin igrān 9? 

‘ Between the conception of the game and its birth 

The nights are propitious, 
No conjunction occurs ’. 


The game referred to is either antelope (dhabi up) or ibex (badan), whose 


gestation periods are six, and five and a half, months respectively. The Bedouin 
know that these animals conceive after Canopus rises (mid-October) and that 
they give birth at the end of the Bedouin spring (ft ‘agab ar-rabt‘) which is in 
April. It is precisely from November to April that the constellations which 
comprise as-smayyth are not visible to the Bedouin in the evening sky. 


Concluston: the scope of Bedouin star-lore 

The star-lore that I have collected in Sinai and the Negev and which is 
represented in this paper seems to indicate that the ancestors of the present 
generation of * old people ’ focused their attention on a relatively small number 
of stars. Is it because my informants simply had not preserved their legacy 
of star-lore and thus did not remember much of it? Or, if they in fact have 
not forgotten most of what their recent ancestors knew, are ve to understand 
that a considerable decline in Bedouin culture took place throughout the 
centuries * Or, on the contrary, is the material which I have gathered in Sinai 
and the Negev a fair reflection of the Bedouin’s star-lore, even in ancient times ! 

Certainly some Bedouin star-lore has sunk into oblivion within the past 
generation. For example, the Bedouin of Sinai could once identify the con- 
stellation Pisces, as Shuqayr relates 54; yet no one could tell me which stars 
it comprised or what its role was. None the less the line of a poem which 
I by chance heard from one Bedouin reveals that the Bedouin once recognized 


4° These lines were recited to me by Salim ibn Jazi, who attributed them to Abū Zayd. The 
verb harag means ‘to slip out of ita sheath (a sword)’. In the version of these lines recorded 
by Shuqayr (T'a'rikh Sind, 357) be uses the general word for ' to slip away’: harab. The term 
hamad refers to a ' desert flat, strewn with stones’. 

50 T heard these lines from Salim ibn Jàzi. Shuqayr, loc. cit., presenta them too, but begins 
them without the word bayn ‘ between '. He thus concludes that only thes» two months of the 
year (the conception and birth of the game) are free from the influence of as-smayyih. 

V Ta'rikh Sind, 350. 
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Pisces as the prevailing asterism during the Bedouin spring (naw ar-rabi) 
which they thus designated naw as-samakin (usually samakan) : 

Ya fairs la fati naw as-samakin 

Jadbs w’shitrt naw dayw 9? 
‘OQ she-camel, if Pisces’ period passes without pasture 
Graze on stubble and hope for spring’s return ’. 
This also corresponds with Musil’s information that the Pisces period (like 
ar-rabt‘) succeeds ash-shwa and laste for 50 days. 

Such lapses of memory notwithstanding, it appears as if the Bedouin star- 
lore known in Sinai and the Negev until the recent past had not decreased 
considerably from what was known by the Bedouin in the distant past. 
A perusal of pre-Islamic poetry, for example, does not reveal the mention of 
many more stars than have been dealt with in this paper; and quite naturally 
so. Bedouin, today as in the past, are not given to idle speculation; they take 
notice of things that they need. Thus they have always been preoccupied 
with stars whose risings and settings correspond to the advent of rains and to 
other agricultural activity ; in particular, the Pleiades, Aldebaran, Betelgeuse, 
Sinus, and Canopus. Similarly they needed Polaris for direction, and for this 
reason, too, they found the clearly defined and ever-present Ursa Major useful 
for indicating where the North Star was. A parallel role was also assigned to 
bright Capella, to which I have not hitherto referred, but which the Bedouin call 
al-“Aytig (lit. the ‘dandy °’), and which is mentioned in the ancient poetry, as 
well. Although al-'Ayüg, in itself, has no economic function it indicates the 
whereabouts of the most propitious of stars, the Pleiades; hence its Bedouin 
name, 'Áyüg sth- Thurayyà: the ‘ Dandy’ of the Pleiades.® 

The conclusion that Bedouin star-lore was always limited to & handful of 
stars may be surprising in the light of the fact that Arab culture produced a 
highly developed science of astronomy in the Middle Ages. This astronomy, 
however, did not spring from indigenous roots in the Arabian desert, but 
merely incorporated a few of the legends that were known there. For the 
most part, the Arab astronomers imported their raw material from abroad, 
particularly from Greece and India, and only subsequently added their own 
contribution. 

Albeit the ancient Bedouin are reputed to have adhered to a stellar division of 
the year, the 28 sections of which were recorded in verse," yet such sophisticated 


51] heard this line from ‘Awdeah Sulaymàn of the Ahaywat. 

53 Manners, 8-9; Musil erroneously identifies ‘as-smak’ as Arcturus, which, however, is 
not present in the winter sky; on naw, vide p. 586, n. 21, above. 

54 Vide The Mufaddaliyai, no. xovin, |. 16. 

95 of. Jurdak, Astronomical dictionary, ‘ Capella’. 

5° Vide C. A. Nallino, ‘ Astronomy ’, Encyclopaedia of Islam, first ed. 

9" Vide al-Biriini, Chronology, 336-8, and Pellat (‘ Dictons rimés ’, 20-9). As to contemporary 
usage, the Ababda Bedouin of Egypt are reported to have adhered to a similar system down to 
the recent past (Murray, Sons of Ishmael, 163-4). It is also said to be used by fishermen in the 
Persian Gulf (Serjeant, ‘ Fisher-folk’) and by agriculturists in south-western Arabia (Serjeant, 

Star-calendars’; Carlo von Landberg, Glossaire dafinois, 1, Leiden, 1923, 1092-1110 (fqD). 
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calculation is also considered to have been an import.®* Similarly, the astro- 
logical star-lore of the Bedouin, such as the period of as-smayysh, which 
appears in the medieval epic of the Bani Hilal, might have been adopted from 
the knowledge compiled by Arab astrologers in the ninth century, such as 
Abi Ma‘shar (in Latin, Albumasar), of Baghdad. It is after all another 
characteristic of the Bedouin that, when they find something they need, they 
adopt it. 


58 A. M. Clerke, ‘ Zodiac’, Encyclopaedia Britannica, eleventh ed.; such is Pellat’s conclusion 
as well (‘ Dictons rimés’, 41). 


A TEXT IN OLD AMHARIC 
By RoGER CowLEY 
(PLATES I-VIII) 


The following text is taken from a MS owned by the monastery of May 
Anbäsa Kidanä Mehrüt, about 15 km. west of Makalle, on the new road to 
Hag&r& Bülam. The MS is described by its owners as Mashafa Wagris, and 
contains the following items. 

1. Máshafà barhan ‘ Book of light’, a short theological text in Ge‘ez (not the 
one associated with Emperor Zar’a Ya‘qob). 

2. Təmhərtä haymanot, the text for Christian instruction reproduced below, in 
Ge'ez and Amharic. 

3. Mashafa Ya‘qob zà'Albàrad's, the creed of Jacob Baradaeus, in Ge‘ez. 

4. Mashafa Wadgris mánàkos ‘Book of Evagrius the monk’, in Ge‘ez. 
5. Nägärä abdw mänäkosat ‘ Matter concerning the monastic fathers ’, in Ge‘ez. 
6. Various prayers in Ge‘ez (mdlke’at and Weddase Maryam). 

The MS is not dated, but most of it is written in a large, very square hand, 
probably not later than the seventeenth century. It has been microfilmed at 
Makalle under the auspices of the Tigre Department of Antiquities. 

Translation * 
Ir The teaching of the faith which they should teach the catechumens, and $n 
lv which they should rehearse them prior to baptism and the eucharist. / In 
addition, it ts desirable that believing fathers should make their sons and the 
people of their households understand tt, lest they be doubters 4n the faith. 
Faith is trust in a guarantee.* And trust in God is separation of belief 
from doubt; it is determined, single-hearted inquiry. And if by inquiry 
man has come to know God, let him purposefully seek after Him. If with 
his mind he has sought Him perseveringly, it is certain that he will find Him 
2r with his heart, even if he does not see Him with his eyes; / and if he has 
found Him, let him love Him. If he has come to love Him, let him willingly 
obey when He orders him. 

1 The volumes so far (September 1973) microfilmed are: 

Reel 1: Talmid, Kings and other OT books, Gadla Afse. 

Reel 2: Dersand Ur'el, Book of Wagris, Gadld Abraka wd Agbeha, Gadla madhanind Hqzi's. 

Reel 3: Mdghafá mostir, Gadla abund Sdlama, Mághafa kidan, Qalemantos, Aksimaros. 

Reel 4: Gaddld abuná Abrsham, Sinodos, Didasgalya, Abusaker, SH skondor, and Xskendas. 

Reel 5: Méshafa manakosat, Gadld abund Abroham ziQata, Zena abaw, Giyorgis Walda Amid, 
Gádlà Abrsha wd'Agbaha, Erra apocalypse, Gadld abund Fäqadä Amlak. 

Reel 6: Gddià Lalibala, four Gospels, Ecclesiasticus, T'dlmid, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Maccabees. 

Reel 7: Gddld sáma'tat. 

Reel 8: Müdghafá borkan, Gádlà sadgan, Güdla abund Abrhan zaGürá'alla, four Gospels, 
Ratu‘a haymanot. 

Reel 9: Gádlà abund Yoma‘ata 

Further miorcfilming and the sataioguing of the microfilm are proceeding. 

? Passages in Ge'ez in the original appear here in italics; isolated phrases are not so noted. 
Words in parentheses in the translation are not explicit in the original. 


* Understanding maydda as MA mdyada. (of. Ludolf, 1698b, ool. 80; d'Abbadie, col. 742.) For 
list of references, see p. 607. 
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You who wish to becomé free, listen, in order that you may live with as- 
surance of justification, having been saved from slavery to Satan, from the 
dominion of sin, and from the fear of death, and in order that you may 
receive joyfully from the perfectly kind God, all the time, in this world 
and in the kingdom of the world to come. Listen, for now He has defined 
the matter for you; as Christ the majestic king— / who formerly created 
us in glory, having adorned us with the hght of the knowledge of Him, and 
furthermore, when we were lost, redeemed us with His blood, having been 
crucified on the cross—as He commanded the apostles whom He chose and 
appointed, if, apart from infants, a person of understanding is baptized 
and receives the eucharist before he has learnt and apprehended the faith, 
he piles debt upon debt, but does not gain anything. 

Just look at an example of this! If they went to waste land and sowed 
grain, would it grow, without they cut back the thorns, / sweep away and 
burn the rubbish, and plough thoroughly ? And Satan has made the heart 
of man like waste land, deceiving him, having become jealous when man’s 
latter glory was revealed to him, and making evil things seem good— 
avarice, haughtiness, pride, drunkenness, idol worship, fornication, fraud, 
vindictiveness, lying argument, partiality in judgement, revenge, anger at 
the wrong time, without reason and in the wrong place, violent robbery, 
theft, / hatred of mankind, and many things like this. Having made evil 
things ready and given bitter things a taste, this resentful and determined 
opponent—who by deceptive talk caused our forefather Adam to trespass 
against God, the lying demon having deceitfully told him that it would be 
good for him if he ate the fruit of the fig, which God had told him not to 
eat, for it would not be good for him—he now sowed all these evil things in 
man, in his heart, and made it just a wilderness, that it should be unproduc- 
tive and fail to gain the kingdom of Heaven. / And if man receives the 
eucharist having thus, by much learning and prayer, plucked out and cast 
away all these (evil things), and having cleansed his heart by the faith and 
purified his conscience from the concealment of blood, then he will gain 
sonship from the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; let him not doubt. 
But to say that perforce all this glory will be his portion does not mean that 
he got it by purchasing it with man’s possessions ; rather, it is that God by 
His kindness gives him this glory. / 

Reproach falls upon the knowledgeable Christian if he fails to tell his 
children and his family this teaching, as Christ the Saviour of the world 
strictly ordered in His holy gospel, and they are unstable in the faith; if 
he tells them and they are lost, everlasting condemnation is upon them, but 
he has fulfilled his responsibility. 

We believe in God, that formerly He created seven created things in the 
night, without speaking or doing anything. If you ask me which they were, 
(they were the following :) the angels together with Heaven, / fire together 
with wind, and water together with earth and darkness. On the day of 
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Sunday, He created light, that it should be glory for the angels. On Monday 
night, He oreated from water the visible firmament. Andon Tuesday night, 
He commanded the water to gather in one place. At sunrise He created all 
the seeding plante, trees, and grasses that grow on land. On Wednesday 
night, He created the sun in the east, the moon in the west, and the stars, 
5v just as they appear until today. On / Thursday, He created flying creatures 
and moving creatures in the sea, and Behemoth and his kind; on land He 
created tame animals, wild animals, and moving creatures. On the day of 
Friday, He created man, the father of all; following that, Eve. On the 
seventh day, He stopped the work of creation, having completed it. 

And now we believe in the unity of God, saying that He is three in the 
persons, and saying that He is one in the Godhead. We believe in the 
person of the Father in His fatherhood, and the person of the Son in His 

Or sonship, / and the person of the Holy Spirit, as He proceeded from the 
Father. We believe (in them) for ever, without confusing them in name, 
without calling the Father the Son, or the Son the Holy Spirit, or the Holy 
Spirit * the Father; rather, (we call Him) the Holy Spirit. 

We believe in the fatherhood of the Father, without according Him 
temporal priority to the Son, in years or days or hours; it is not like a 
father whose age is greater than that of a son. His sonship is wonderful ; 
6v not only can the mouth not describe it by speaking, / but the mind cannot 
discover it by thought. We believe in the Holy Spirit, that He came out 
from the Father. Although we say that He came out, the Father does not 
precede Him in years or days or hours. Not only can the mouth not describe 
His marvellous procession, but the mind cannot discover it by thought. 
We believe without doubt that they are three, distinguished by name 
and by person, that God the Father is called Father, that Christ is called the 
Word, the Son, and that it was said that the Holy Spirit proceeded from the 
Tr Father; / and they are one in their single Godhead, in divinity, in regnal 
. power, in authority, in wish, and in volition. If you say, ‘ Because they are 
three, of what kind is their unity ?’, let me tell you an example that some 
wise men have likened for us. Man is one; in his unity there is trinity, his 
height, his word, and his breath. Concerning this, when God created Adam 

Tv He said, ' Let us make man in our image’. / Man is the resemblance of the 
Father, his word is the resemblance of the Son,’ his breath is the resem- 
blance of the Holy Spirit, for they have likened for us the person of the 
Father, the person of the Son, and the person of the Holy Spirit, to man, 
to his word, and to his breath. Man does not have as much power as his 
word and his breath, but he depends on their voice? ; his word and his breath 
do not have as much strength as man, because they have no form or face. 

* The toxt reads ‘Son’, but the sense seems to require ‘ Holy Spirit’. 
5 ' Son ’ is required by the sense; it appears that the copyist forgot to insert it after he had 
erased the words mdnfds qoddus which he wrote in error. 


t This translation takes ‘man’ (in the first sentence) and ‘ his word’ (in the second) as the 
objecta of yshayZ»g, and the remaining objeota'as objecta of nora. 
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The Father, on the other hand, has a perfect form; the Word, / the Son, 
and the breath, the Holy Spirit, have a perfect form. In form they resemble 
each other in respect of their appearing as a type of person, having a face. 
He has word and breath just as man does; because this is certain, they 
explained it in part by an example. No created thing resembles the form 
of the persons of the Trinity in the way that a wax mould resembles the 
gold; rather, it is that they resemble each other. 

All this being so, they now likened them for us to the sun, saying, ‘ The 
sun is one; in its unity there is trinity. / The Father is like its circle, the 
Son is like its light, and the Holy Spirit is like its heat '. Concerning their 
likening the Father to its circle, He has no limit in the way that the circle 
of the sun does. The highest Heaven, the deepest depth, the farthest reaches 
do not limit (Him); allis grasped in His hand. Concerning their likening 
the Son to its light, He is not diffuse like the light of the sun; He has a 
complete personal body, equal to the Father and like Him in form. / 
Concerning their likening the Holy Spirit to the heat of the sun, He 1s not 
diffuse like the heat of the sun; He has a complete personal body, equal to 
the person of the Father and the person of the Son, and like (them) in form. 

While they are one, they are three; and because of this, while they are 
three, they are one. We believe in their trinity, and also we believe in their 
unity. We believe that they are equal, as we have heard when Christ 
commanded the apostles, saying, ‘ Go and teach / all nations and baptize 
them $n the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit’ ; and concerning 
their unity, Peter, the chief of the apostles, at the time when he sent (a 
letter) to the people in the country of Asia, wrote saying. ‘ One God ’, so 
that it did not seem to them that there were three gods as a result of his 
having baptized them in the three separate names. And so we believe for 
ever. 

And we truly believe His taking flesh, that one of the Trinity, God the 
Word, / while He was still at one together with God the Father, and while 
He was not separated from God the Holy Spirit, became one with us. In 
the five thousand and five hundredth year after He created the world, 
when all that Adam had begotten were lost through the counsel of the devil, 
He abode (among us), having created flesh from the womb of the pure virgin 
Mary, Lady over all, without sperm, by the Holy Spirit, and taken it up and 


10v patiently endured for nine months and five days. After that / He was born 


without rupturing her hymen. He sucked milk at her breast. As concerning 
His flesh, He grew like infants. Like a human, He developed little by little. 
In the course of thirty years He completed His whole body, except for sin. 
After that, in order that He should newly create, in baptism, without its 
debt, the old creation that was in a state of lustfulness, and in order that 
He should be an example to man without his debt, He was baptized by the 
hand of His servant John, and went into the wilderness of the Jordan for 


fasting. / 
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He returned from there, and in His gospel commenced the good news, in 
order that He might cleanse the lost creation and sanctify the unclean. He 
preached, saying, ‘ The kingdom of Heaven is near to you. Turn from your 
former works’. When they saw all this power of His—when He made 
water into wine in order that having seen the truth and His authority, they 
might believe the guarantee, when He had twelve baskets (of food) left over 
after He had satisfied five thousand people on five loaves, and when He 
healed the sick and made the blind see, when He cleansed lepers / and 
raised the lame—the Jews joined the Roman nobility and counselled against 
Him that He should die on the cross under the judgeship of Pilate, while 
yet He had authority that He might be saved from the cross. 

Just see the kindness of Christ! He endured suffering in His flesh 
willingly, in order that His blood might be a ransom for those who had gone 
before and for those who would come after. Flesh, in His Godhead, 
darkened the sun. Christ died in His flesh, by His wish, on the cross. His 
flesh rose in His Godhead, / on the third day ; He ascended to Heaven on 
the fortieth day after he arose. He will come again, in order to bequeath to 
the righteous the kingdom of Heaven, and to condemn the sinners to eternal 
fire 


And now we believe the resurrection of the dead. Just as grain sown on 
the ground sprouts according to its kind, and afterwards sets seed and 
gives fruit in its time, so we believe. Just see! Wheat sets seed, having 
separated the husk from its stalk. After ploughing, one buries it; it puts 
out a shoot. After that / it becomes soil and produces growth from its 
shoot; it puts out a stalk and sets seed. It gives fruit together with the 
head and the husk. Little by little it gains strength and becomes perfect 
wheat, just as formerly God created it, saying, * I will not alter its original 
form °’. As wheat which is sown in its nakedness rises clothed with its husk, 
so we believe that we will rise with new clothes from the grave—may God 
be praised, who has given us such a sign that we, when we believe, will truly 
arise from / the grave after we have become earth, and that we will not 
perish when we become ? food for some (animal), and who, by the faith, has 
given us an example (of what will happen) when we do die. 

If you ask, ‘ If we die in the fields, if wild animals divide up our flesh, if 
birds of prey eat it, if water carries it away, if a crocodile eats it or if a fish 
eats it, how can it be gathered together again 1 ', even if we, our flesh, are 
scattered, all things are possible to God. If He orders it to assemble, it will 
come together and assemble. It will be a complete man; Adam / from the 
earth and all these will be complete men, young men thirty years old, as it 
is said, ' For there 1s no thing which ts impossible to God’. If you ask, ‘ All 
these wild animals, birds of prey, crocodiles, and fish, after they have eaten 
man, they become earth; how can (man) be separated from all that and 


? This translation takes sihonan impersonally. 
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arise ? ", grain is sown together with soil; the grain sprouts up separately, 
and the soil remains in the ground. And man, like the grain, rises separated 

14r from wild and tame animals, / by God's authority ; the wild and tame anı- 
mals remain in the ground. After that the earth will pass away, together 
with all that belongs with it. 

Let me tell you the manner of the resurrection, you who are trusty, 
obedient, and understanding. The one who has kept the commands of 
Christ will rise in joy, shining like the sun and sparkling like the stars. The 
one who has not kept the commands of Christ, who has died in crime, when 
he rises in darkness, will tremble with a profitless trembling. When He 
comes with thousands and tens of thousands of angels and he sees Him, / 

14v when he sees Christ in the majesty of His Godhead making His cross His 
banner, he will panic before Him with a profitless panic. When He stands 
him on the left for judgement, he will sorrow with a profitless sorrow, with- 
out realizing his foolishness. When He condemns him to eternal fire, he will 
fear with a profitless fear. When He lights the fires of Gehenna, he will 
weep with a profitless weeping, in vain, after a limitless time for repentance | 

lör has passed away, unless today he weeps, saying, ‘ Forgive my sin’, / while 
he has time for repentance. 

You who are understanding, make provision for the journey, remember- 
ing at this time the joy of the kingdom of Heaven and the power of Sheol. 


This text is obviously not in modern Amharic, and its peculiar features admit 
of several possible explanations. 
l. That it is ‘ ecclesiastical ’, rather than archaic, Amharic. However, ecclesias- 
tical Amharic in general preserves actual Ge'ez expressions as fossilized forms, 
but does not ‘ distort ’ the word order or the conjugation of the verb forms. 
9. That it is Amharic written by a Tigrinya speaker. However, the errors 
characteristic of Tigrinya speakers writing Amharic are absent from the text.* 
3. That it was written by a scribe with idiosyncratic and/or archaizing ideas of 
spelling. However, in most instances this seems an inadequate explanation. 
4. That it is a genuine specimen of archaic Amharic. It is unfortunate that the 
MS is not dated. However, comparison with other texts supports this fourth 
explanation, and suggests that the material is basically of the sixteenth century. 
An outline of the distinctive features is given below. 
Script and spelling | | 

The script barely distinguishes F and ?f,? and some irregular forms of f 
occur.19 

The text is excessively and almost randomly punctuated. 

All the basic letters of modern Amharic (henceforth MA) are present except 


teg. a Tigrinya speaker might translate BAY : IAEN : WAL 1 into ‘ Amharic’ as 
Loh? : ALLA : WAL. 1, but this text regularly indicates the direct object by -an. 
? Getachew Haile, 70. 
10 Strelcyn, 1968a, 31-2. 
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T. n has a tendency to be assimilated! (e.g. &&,4.C£ for &72,4.C£:), and also 
y |? (e.g. a1 * Y for ALFE). 

2/8 is found in a number of words where MA usually writes m,!? and once 
where it has æ 14 (i.e. asdllama). 

i/-r, or even h, is found in some words where MA has v.45 

af occurs occasionally where MA usually writes $,!9 notably in prec 
(7 v 2), which is presumably MA 70g, and if so shows that the latter is not 
derived from the verb addàgà. 

d + a 1s usually written separately, as in -FA4.C, and not reduced to a, as in 
MA hac. 

a+ ya is usually written ta, as in flLAN@, and not sya, as in MA 
0. £2(1)0o-. 

naw 18 usually written attached to the word preceding it. 

-an of the direct object suffix or the first person plural suffix becomes -ana- 
when it has a further suffix following," as in eA, oA£*9», (for MA 
0 $79). Similarly 'fi of the second person masculine singular suffix becomes 
Ti when a further suffix follows,1? as in tfi? (for MA Atv). 

-čaw is frequently contracted to -¢o.1® 

Initial 4 may be treated as a prothesis and omitted, as in nm. for MA 
^h. /Ao-t.*? 

Morphology 
1. Substantwee 

Nouns are found formed after usual patterns, including abstract nouns in 
-annài (e.g. sdnafanndt), nouns of agent (awaqt), nouns of instrument 
(mtron), and nouns of manner (annàsas). 

Plurals are formed after Ge'ez or Amharic patterns (e.g. kawakabt, awaqotc) ; 
AA- i8 used as a multiplier like MA 31-.?: 


2. The article and non-personal pronouns 
The article is used as in MA, except for a few expressions such as «dr : 
APET, Pha: At, "rca, where MA would usually omit 1t. 


11 Streloyn, 19688, 55-7; Cohen, 1939, 61. 

12 Streloyn, 19688, 50. 

13 Streloyn, 1€68a, 36-9; Streloyn, 1964, 109-10; Streloyn, 1968b. The words are avg 
(2 r 2), PCR (2 v 1), REC? (3r 1), PRAT (3 v 1), ARd-aun (3 v 1), LEMDANE (4 v 1), 
AX") (11r 2, ARCH (£r1) oF (6 v 1), mwt (2r 1), BIOL (14 r 2), BATA 
(14 r 2). 

1i Praetorius, 84. 

5 Ww? (2r 2), AHA (2 v 2), AUT (2 v 2), AFL (4r 1), ADL Th (3 v 1), fy (3 v 2), 
“eee (4 r 1) / A (3 v 2), av, / aj / avr (6 r 1), AT (4 r 1), Te, TLR (10 v 2), “RAT 
(11 r 2), PATH (13 v 2) / PAN (13 r 2), 2nd person masc. sing. and plural suffixes. 

18 rang, (11 r 1), £d aca (7 v 2). 

17 Streloyn, 19688, 61; Praetorius, 110. 

13 Praetorius, 213, Cohen, 1936, 147-8. 

1° Praetorius, 113; Ludolf, 16082, 43—5 

20 Streloyn, 19982, 60. 

al Streloyn, 1904, 111-12; Praetorius, 73. 
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The demonstratives appear as: 


singular plural 
near m. eń f. etir Ad Ti 
far not attested nas 9 


With prepositions they appear as ANT, tr? (hie, hie), nami, etc. 

The relative yd- is used with substantives and with the perfect tense of the 
verb. With the imperfect affirmative it becomes yàmmo/ommeo (as in MA), but 
with the imperfect negative, yä- is found, as in f£ Zar (14 v), which means 
PREF ca- or tar. 

Only one interrogative pronoun is attested, hA : 977% (4 v 2) for MA X773 (3). 
3. Personal pronouns and the verb ‘to be’ 

atta and ərsu are the only independent personal pronouns in the text. 

Of the suffixes to nouns, and the object suffixes to verbs, 2 m.s. has -'f 
(MA. -v) and 2 pl. has -a -~ (MÀ -a %v-). The 3 pl. suffix to nouns is -a ¥/ 
-a Fæ 35 (MA has the latter only), and the 3 pl. object suffix to verbs is -*Pfa» or 
a variant of it (for MA -a 'Fa-), as in LAN? Fo (MÀ n g(u)rra-). Where the 
3 m.s. object suffix to verbs is infixed, it is -ww-, instead of MA -dw,?* as in 
£44«.A (12 r 2, for MA g4-nezea). 

nüw and its negative aydollàm occur in the text, but aydollam is used 
impersonally,?? as in AIR 1 OhL ! mbt NEF A&P-Aar7? 1 (9 r 1). 

alla and its negative ydllam occur in the text, but the negative of nord is 
also used as an alternative to yalldm, as in PAF 1 Nvr 24-097 : AD} : Eh : 
DEA gS6Y7 1 (T v 2). 

"ñy is used for MA hona and is frequent. nábbárá does not occur in the text 
as an auxiliary verb, but only in its Ge‘ez meaning ‘inhabit’, e.g. (An? : VIC! 
APN ha : (9 v 1). 

4. The verb 

The common parts of the Amharic verb—perfect, imperfect, Jussive, gerund, 
infinitive—are all found in the text. The past perfect (gerund + ndbbdrd) and 
the immediate future (la + imperfect + copula) tenses do not occur. 

The compound imperfect with -al is regularly formed in the 3rd person (e.g. 
eAchas-aA, PUPA); as for the lst person plural, the scribe has written 
ohPsas (for MA ASPRA?) in a variety of ways. 

Some infinitives are formed as in MA (e.g. e»Ann). The root sl’, though, 

11 Only occurs once in the text, in 8 r 2, and may be an error. 

13 Streloyn, 1968a, 62; Praetorius, 123. 

u Getachew Haile, 70-80; Ludolf, 16088, 50. I found further examples of this on one of the 
endpapers in a parchment copy of the Ge‘ez Paalter purchased in Makalle by Professor G. P. 


Schiemenz. This contained part of a commentary on the Nicene Creed, and had the following 
negative relative complexes: 
Hg Ch, * OHALATCAL (1 : 99027787) : 9 £&778359? : 
OAL: hdi: PUE c: DATE : P970 NATIT t: eA : 
DRAN : TAART APPT At ANNE! LPR | AIT : LLAP 1 mga. 
15 Praetorius, 113. 
28 Streloyn, 1968a, 63-6. 
17 Getachew Haile, 75-6. 
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forms infinitive e»z'AXT- (MA mpat). wget and At are found for MA 
274:2.7-- and AAt respectively. The text has no infinitives of roots in initial A. 

The spellings of these verbal forms are affected by the retention of laryngals 
(where MA does not retain them), producing forms such as thom, Rehd., 
LANGA, FIRE, gx, 1°76. The verbs ova, 471, etc., however, have not 
retained their final A. The text represents a transitional stage as far as the 
retention of laryngals is concerned, especially in final poairtion.?? 

Derived stems are freely formed, frequentative (e.g. 2d-21, TPPA), reflexive- 
passive (e.g. -Ff1UA), reciprocal conative (e.g. Fda, tAPam), causative (e.g. 
Ame), factitive (e.g. AN@sPA), adjutative (e.g. A&4-4.m), causative reflexive 
(e.g. hArt TA). 


5. Particles 

Of the prepositions, lä, bd, kä, tà, askd, sald, ondá, yd, yala, and wddd occur 
in the text. 

Of the simple subordinating conjunctions, la, ba, kd, sa, sald, anda, anda, 
iyya, and yd occur. 

la occurs attached to Ist pers. sing. jussive (e.g. A'71C'li but not 
otherwise. (à is used more often than kd as a preposition, but not as a con- 
junction.2® MA syyd- (conjunction) is written tyyd.°° ondo- is variously spelt. 
widd, although it does occur (13 r 1), is not used in several places where MA 
would have it, e.g. APCATA 1 149? 1 RR 1: (10 v 2), ngóat » AL 1 47 : 
(12r1). The distributive particle syyd- is found, e.g. in Afar, AF 1 HOH ! 
(12 r 2, for MA nerna, etc.). 

Of the postpositions, kà— bdgdrrd occurs, and (Ge'ez) onbdlà appears as an 


1$ Streloyn, 1968a, 41-5; Streloyn, 1961, 124; Streleyn, 1964, 108. In the present text the 
laryngals are used with considerable consistency, and they may have been distinguished in 
pronunciation at the time when the text was written, but several inconsistencies also oocur 
(e.g. hE / 4€ / TUL A £&71/ OL). 

The words where J / ch / "4 is reduced to zero m MA are: 
TW (1 v 2), PVE (1 v 2, ACU (14 r 2), ATRavE (4r 1, £d ear C v 2), 
h£cAcmda- (0 r2, ie. AYLAR), ACTH (3 v D, £T (201), AVAL (11 v 1), fur 
(3 v 1), PC (10 r 2), Sf (14 v 1). 

The words where U / ch / “4 is reduced to a in MA are: 
TVA (6 v 2), DPACY (11r 2), hE (1 v 2), ABhCe (3r 1), hAN (6 v 1), Adhd, (9 v 2), 
ALA (10 v 2), AVAL he (11 r 1), ALA (11r 2), thom (11 v 2) £dtA 
(14 v 1), hûd. (14 v 2), eh" £z (Tr 1), d Ep (771), hAL (9 v 1), n4 (101 v 1), het 
(2 r 1), dh (12 v 2), hH (13 r 2), ARE (10 r 2), AADAC (11 v 1), Pirr (10 r 2), ANNAT 
(4 r 1), 302 (3 v 2). 

The words where A / 0O is reduced to zero in MA are: 
PIAF (3r 1), PRANK (3 v 1), ROf 02 v 1), A776 (2 r D), MOC (5 r 2), AP'S (8 r 2), 
Red (3 v 1). 

The words wkere A / O is reduced to a in MA are: 
AAh (9 v 1), e»-Fhe») (1 v 1), PAM (4 r 1) "ruit (2 r 1), bey (10 r 2), 


mtam (11 r 1), R444 (15 r 1). 
?* Praetorius, 390-401. 
30 Getachew Haile, 80; d'Abbadie, col. 558. 
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alternative to it. hug: X4 : is written for MA hin. : 0441. Of the post-verbs, 
kä— h"ala occurs in Wh? : AA : (13 r 1), and andä—žəg is found for MA anda— 
(zànd) in 18 v 1.3! Bà— gize, though, is absent from the text. 

Of the coordinating conjunctions, -anna only occurs twice, linking nouns 
(6 v 2, 8r 1); but -mm is very frequent, and seems often to stand where MA 
would have -anna. onjis very frequent in the text, and sənk”a, -ss, dagmo, and 
gan also occur. 

The interrogative -wäy occurs in (18 : PSC LCA ATA! LHe: ANSAME. : 
(2 v 2). 

Suffixed -a of injunction may occur in #9¢% (13 r 2); but this may be an 
error for #197. 


Syntax 

In this text it 1s not always clear where the sentences begin and end. How- 
ever, in general the order 1s subject, object, verb, with greater freedom than 
MA allows in putting qualifying clauses and phrases after the main verb: e.g. 
in ATL! CAT AG AIP HST à TH DE LRM : 00939 jT: 1 Q0 TI FERT: 
PAAA ! ZIT : dfi (157), the order is adjectival clause qualifying subject / 
subject / direct object / main verb / gerund phrase. The gerund phrase consists 
of adverb / direct object / gerund. 

Even the direct object may follow the verb, as in ANH ev T : 4.20» 1 nA : 
(a^ : hamt : ed + (10v 1), where the order is adverb phrase / main verb / 
direct object / phrase qualifying main verb. 

The direct object is indicated by -an, except that -on is sometimes omitted 
when the object is not determinate. Even the non-determinate relative complex 
may take -an, e.g. Adhamh : PLANCH : ANTE : ?77^00 1 C HAA! APH? 
mč: (5 v 1). An adverbial accusative also occurs, e.g. 45) : £T? : SHAS 
NAC 1 £460Az-A : (r2). 

Conditional sentences are formed with ba + imperfect or kä + perfect in the 
prodosis, and the present tense or jussive in the apodosis, e.g. Age NS : 
LADI TTA! LAETA ! (3 v 2); evcgecg» nadar : ILANA TY : 
Nie: Na 1 (1 v 2). Alternatively, ya + perfect -+ enddhon is used in the 
prodosis, e.g. RA! "11? : PATI s AILT... (AMAT ALC) 4 ame : (4 v 2). 

The only example of an improbable or unrealized condition is (14 1 PEC : 
LLAI N'TIA : Quis : ANBAML :(2v 2). In MA, bizáru and babagqg*dla would be 
incompatible as the prodosis and apodosis of one sentence. 


Vocabulary 
Some Ge'ez nouns not current in MA occur in the text 3*: and also some 
archaic Amharic forms not found in Ge'ez, notably ar (10v 1, MA ætt), 


31 Ludolf, 16988, 48; Praetorius, 274; Guidi, col. 638. 

?! POA (He (1 v 2), FPL (3r 2), FAD (5r 1), $m (?6 r 21, ^"vCg^F (6 v 1). 
RRA (12 r 2). 

?* Ludolf, 1698b, ool. 72; d'Abbadie, col. 670; Getachew Haile, 76; Streloyn, 1968a, 101. 
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ad? (Dr 2, MÀ mee), on, / arn / ai (5r 1, MÀ œ), 4.5: (2 v 2, MA TES), 
Ag"a(fg)art- (7 v 1, MA Krag). 

A few Ge'ez adjectives not current in MA occur,?* and the form Ac# (10 v 1) 
for MA aeh.” 

The following cardinal numbers occur: AIS, PAT, Ob, SPA (10 r 1), 
ums (10 r 2), Az. 1 "rM, Teh (10 r 1). AAt occurs once (12 r 1) where ater 
might have been expected. 

Some Ge'ez verbs no longer current in Amharic are used, notably wga (6 r 1), 
ery (10 r 2), ma (10 v 1), aco (10 v 1), chen (11 r 1), aka (2 v 2). 

Adc is used (2 v 2, 4 r 1) to mean ‘obtain’, and not, as in MA, ‘be 
ashamed '; it appears to be irregularly conjugated, forming A4.C9". 

Anc forms Aone where MA has anng (though the meaning in context, 
1l v 1, seeme to be tang). «tu» is used transitively (15 r 1). twas. is used 
where MA would have +ø (4 v 2). 
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ARABIC TRANSLATIONS INTO AMHARIC 
By Tuomas L. KANE 


One of the commonplaces with regard to Ethiopian literature is the fact that 
it is heavily indebted to foreign sources for much of its material. The initial 
works of Ethiopic literature were made from Greek but as knowledge of that 
language faded, undoubtedly owmg to the spread of Muslim hegemony which 
isolated Ethiopia from contact with Christianity outside Africa, translation from 
Greek came to an end. With the ‘ restoration ’ of the Solomonic dynasty in 1270, 
increased literary activity brought about the translation into Ge‘ez (Ethiopic) 
of a number of Arabic works, usually those of Christian writers. 

The increasing disorganization of Ethiopian society apparently ended the 
stimulus for translational activity after the translation of Faus manfdsawt in 
1680.1 By the time Ethiopia had regained a measure of peace and material 
prosperity in the latter half of the nineteenth century, she was no longer iso- 
lated from the Christian world. Missionary activity from the West actively 
sought to supply with tracts and Bible translations in the various vernaculars 
the kind of spiritual aid the Church of Alexandria had been accustomed to 
furnishing in the past. The chain was broken, the tradition dead. 

The first translation of a work from Arabic into Amharic seems to have been 
the Bible. In 1820, the French consul in Cairo, M. Asselin, saved the life of an 
Ethiopian priest. Impressed by the priest’s erudition, M. Asselin decided to 
undertake the translation of the Bible from Arabic into Amharic, this choice 
being undoubtedly conditioned by the fact that Arabic was the one language 
they had in common, a project which took 10 years and eventually resulted in 
the text which was printed and disseminated in Ethiopia by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. This text has only recently been supplanted by the 
‘ Emperor's Bible ', a production of indigenous scholars.? 

Owing to the fact that the Arabic text of Asselin’s translation has not been 
identified, an evaluation has not been attempted here. Such an evaluation 
would require a special study in any case since the Hebrew and Ethiopic Bibles 
were consulted by the translators to resolve difficult problems. The vocabulary 
of the Bible translation served as source material for Isenberg’s Amharic- 
English dictionary and the Arabic words occurring therein have been examined 
by Leslau.? 

During the rest of the nineteenth century, no translations from Arabic 
appear to have been made. Some glossaries were compiled, indications of a 
practical need to know Arabic, but none of these are at all adequate for 
translating.* 

1 E. Cerulli, La letteratura etiopica, Milano, 1968, 176. 

2 E. Ullendorff, Ethiopia and the Bible, London, 1968, 63—0. 

? W. Lealau, ‘ Arabic loanwords in Amhario ', BSOAS, xix, 2, 1957, 221-44. 

t E. Littmann, ‘ Abeasinische Gloasen’, Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, xxr, 1-2, 1908, 50-109. 
See also G. Troupeau, ' Un vocabulaire arabe dialeotal-éthiopien ', in D. Cohen (ed.), Mélanges 
Marcel Cohen, The Hague, 1970, 333-42. 
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A translation into Amharic from a presumed Arabic text which was made 
at the turn of the century has been published by Wendt.’ This translation 
appears to have been commissioned by the French scholar M. Mondon-Vidailhet, 
but the original text has not yet been identified. The translation is reasonably 
well done and contains no special lexical or dialectal peculiarities. 

At this time also, translation of select passages from the Qur'an (to be 
disoussed below) was made. 

According to Murad Kamil, in 1906 the Ethiopian government commissioned 
four Egyptian teachers to translate school textbooks from Arabic into Amharic 
but this project was soon abandoned in favour of translations of books in Buro- 
pean languages. Kamil does not say whether the translations were completed 
or published and Wright’s Incunabula contains no work which might be iden- 
tified as one af theirs.’ 

The Deir es-Sultan controversy, the origins of which go back to 1838 when 
the extinction by the plague of the Ethiopian community in Jerusalem allowed 
the Egyptian Copts to claim their property,* has produced two modest works 
entitled Ya-Der Sultanenna Golgota yà-Ityopya gàdam asragi ‘ Evidence for the 
Ethiopian monastery in Golgotha and Deir es-Sultan’ and Sola Der Sulan 
‘About Deir s-Sultan ° by Maémhor Kidané Maryam Gäbrä Hoywit. These 
works contain a few translations of Arabic documents dealing with the Ethiopian 
claims, the most interesting of which is a confirmation by Sultan Siileyman the 
Magnificent in 1550 of Selim I’s acknowledgement in 1517 of the Ethiopian 
possessions in Jerusalem. The Arabic document (reproduced in both books) 
is a copy made from a photograph of an original unauthenticated document. 
The contents of this document and the names of some witnesses have been 
taken from a document dated 1655,? but the name of the na'tb of Jerusalem 
given there appears on an authentic document dated 1848.1° The document 
also bears the introductory formula ‘ In the name of the living God, the one and 
holy God’ which is not a Muslim formula. Cerulli mentions the practice of both 
sides of fakmg documents and this may be the document of Selim I which 
(together with another document) he calls ‘ sicuramente falsi '.!! 

The translated texts are brief, business-like, and few in number. They 
contain little that is noteworthy. Though the author claims these documents 
were translated directly from Arabic to Amharic, his acknowledgement of the 
help rendered him by two members of the Christian community in Jerusalem 1? 

5 K. Wendt, ' Amharische Geschichte eines Emirs von Harar im xvi. Jahrhundert’, Orienialia, 
Iv, 1935, 484—501. 

* M. Kamil, * Translations from Arabio in Ethiopic literature’, Bulletin de la Société d' Archéo- 
logie Copte, VO, 2, 1941 (pub. 1942), 71. 

73. Wright, Ethiopian incunabula, Addis Ababa, 1967. 

* E. Cerulli, Etiopi in Palestina, Roma, 1047, 1r, 211-31. 

? ibid., 127-30. 1? jbid., 229. 1! ibid., 178. 

13 Wáyzáro Milkame Kasa, an Ethiopian also known as Jamila Faragallah, and her husband, 
the Mamhor's ex-lawyer, Basileus Faragallah. Her involvement came about when her father, Ato 
Kasa Táfarra, died in mysterious ciroumstanoes, whereupon she prevailed upon her husband, who 


had earlier been bribed by the Coptes to turn over papers belonging to the Mamher to them, to sue 
and reoover these documents. 
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raises the possibility that they were translated via English, a procedure fol- 
lowed with the documents contained in the companion work, The rights of the 
Abyssinian Church in the Holy Places. 

In recent years, two Amharic dramas have been produced by Ašäbbər 
Gübrà Hoywit, a noted resistance fighter.!? The first of these, Yanagesta Azeb 
tarikawi guzo ‘The Queen of the South’s historical journey ', turns out upon 
close examination to be a rendering of Taufiq al-Hakim’s Sulayman al-Hakim 
‘Solomon the Wise’. The second, Foger ayardgem ' Love does not grow old’, 
i8 also a translation of Ahl al-kahf ' People of the cave’ by the same author. 

The Amharic version of “Solomon the Wise’ remains fairly close to the 
Arabie text but in the fifth act a change has been made which brings this version 
closer to the version of the Sheba legend current in Ethiopia ™ end the final act 
has been omitted altogether. 

The play opens with a fisherman retrieving a bronze flask from the sea. On 
opening it, he releases a genie who has been imprisoned in it for defying King 
Solomon. The genie is angry at having to wait so long to be rescued and offers 
the fisherman his choice of deaths. 

The fisherman is saved only by the approach of King Solomon which causes 
the genie to change his threatening attitude and to ask the fisherman instead 
to intercede with King Solomon to release him from his punishment. King 
Solomon grants the fisherman’s request on condition that the fisherman take 
the responsibility for whatever the genie may do. 

At the time of King Solomon’s appearance, he has been anxiously awaiting 
the arrival of his pet hoopoe with the answer to his invitation to the Queen of 
Sheba to come to the Holy Land. The Queen has long desired to meet the world- 
renowned wise man, so she leaves for the Holy Land, taking a political prisoner 
with her to insure political peace in her absence. 

On arriving in the Holy Land, King Solomon divines at once that the Queen 
is really in love with her political prisoner and complicates matters by falling 
in love with her himself. To win her hand, he enlists the aid of the genie, despite 
the fisherman’s warning that as a non-human, the genie can have little under- 
standing of the human heart. 

The genie first builds a marvellous palace with a floor of glass which fools 
the fisherman into thinking it is water but does not impress the Queen. The 
genie, with Solomon’s assent, then seeks to take advantage of the Queen of 
Sheba’s love for the political prisoner by turning him into a stone statue and 
placing it in a stone basin which must be filled with tears before the spell can 
be broken. The Queen of Sheba has almost filled it when King Solomon per- 
suades her to go on a moonlight ride on his magic carpet, thus leaving the way 


13 Some brief 1eferences to him are to be found in Garima Taffaia, Gonddre Bagasaw, Addis 
Ababa, 1940/1960—7, 57, 61. 

14 In the preface to the Amharic version, the author states that Itege Taytu wrote a version 
of the Sheba legend ın her history of Menelik IT. However, this reference appears to be Gabr& 
Sallase’s Tartka-zaman zadagmawt Menilek which opens with the Queen of Sheba legend. 
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clear—in the Arabic play—for the genie to persuade the handmaiden that the 
Queen of Sheba has deserted the political prisoner. Playing on the handmaiden's 
love for the political prisoner, the genie tricks her into shedding the necessary 
tears, thus breaking the spell. The political prisoner embraces the handmaiden 
just as the Queen of Sheba enters on the scene. She faints from the shock and 
King Solomon takes her away to the. bedchamber. 

The Amharic version changes the genie’s approach by having him suggest 
to the handmaiden that King Solomon’s winning the Queen of Sheba is pre- 
destined. He shocks her by revealing that he knows that both she and her 
mistress were raped the night after a banquet in which they ate heavily salted 
food and went down to the garden to slake their thirst from a fountain. This 
causes her to cry and break the spell. 

The Amharic play closes with the Queen of Sheba taking leave of King 
Solomon to return to her country. King Solomon is deeply mortified by the 
realization that his pride has led him to treat the Queen of Sheba’s love so lightly. 
He orders the genie to be returned to the bottle and thrown back in the sea. He 
seeks the Queen’s forgiveness, which she readily grants, but this cannot restore 
his self-esteem. The final scene of the Arabic version has King Solomon die of 
remorse. The genie regains his freedom with the help of other genies and returns 
to take vengeance on the fisherman. When the genie discovers the fisherman has 
acquired Solomon’s wisdom but not his pride, he withdraws, promismg to meet 
him sometime in the future. In a postscript, the author states that the genie and 
the fisherman represent Wisdom and unfettered Power, fated to struggle within 
the soul of man forever. 

This play is an imaginative combination of several traditional elements: 
the fisherman-genie incident is from the ‘ Arabian nights ’, the building of the 
palace and the summoning of Bilgis/Queen of the South by means of the 
hoopoe occur in the Kūra of the Ant (Süra xxvm). The final scene (omitted by 
the Ethiopian translator) in which Solomon’s death is revealed when his staff, 
weakened by a termite, breaks under the weight of his body appears to have 
been taken from one of the Qur’an commentaries, possibly that of al-Mahalli 
(where the name of Solomon’s vizier Asaf b. Barkhtya used in the play occurs).19 
The treatment of this subject in a Persian ta‘ziya, however, would seem to 
indicate there could be an Arabic folk-tale on this theme.!? The Kabra nagast 
version, while ultimately resting on the same legend, has not been traced to 
any Arabic original although it may have been written in that language." 

Identification of this work as an Arabic translation eliminates the only 


18 This element is taken from the Ethiopian Kəbrä ndgdst. See E. A. Wallis Budge (tr.), The 
Queen of Sheba and her only son Menyelek, London, 1922, 34. 

16 Jalal al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Mahalli, Tafsir, Cairo, 1311 /1893-4, 395. 

1 A. Bausani, “ Drammi popolari inediti persian: sulle leggenda di Salomone e della Regina di 
Baba ', in Ati dell[1] Convegno Internazionale dei Studi Etiopici, Roma, 1960, 167—209. 

12 The pros and oons are set forth in C. Bezold’s Kebra Nagas . die Herrlichkewt der Kónsge 
(Abhandlungen der konigliohen bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften), xxv, 1909, pp. 
XXXV—xx xviii. 
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Amharic fictional work known to the writer in which fantasy plays any 
role.1? 

The second play deals with the legend of the Seven Sleepers which is found 
in the Qur'àn as Sūra xvi, the Stra of the Cave. In this story, three Christians 
of Tarsus seek refuge in a cave from the persecutions of the Roman Emperor 
Decianus. They fall asleep there and when they awake again and go outside, 
they find the world has changed beyond recognition, 300 years having elapsed. 
They struggle to adapt, but overcome by frustration and disappointment, they 
return to their cave to die. 

The Amharic version changes the names of the characters from Roman to 
Ethiopian and shifts the location to Ethiopia where the Christians flee Gondar 
to escape the persecutions of Muhammad Grai and awaken in Tewodros JI's 
time. At the end of the book, a résumé of a similar story of Japanese provenance 
has been appended. 

The Ethiopian author, whose education in a high school in Alexandria and a 
law school in Cairo apparently provided him with the opportunity of learning 
Arabic,?° obviously chose these works because of their connexion with Christian 
legends known to him,?! the first of which is & major component of Ethiopian 
mythology. 

The translation has presented no great problem for the author. Since both 
works are plays, the text is a close approximation to actual speech. The sen- 
tences are short and there are no long declamatory passages or interludes of 
poetic description which might have taxed the translator’s ability. Unlike the 
next work to be discussed, the Ethiopian translator felt no obligation to be 
completely faithful to his text. Words or phrases which proved troublesome 
could be interpreted according to the requirements of the context or simply 
omitted. 


Sulayman al-Hakim 
‘ SoLomON (gazing at her): How beauti- 
ful you are, my love. How beautiful 
among women, like the lily of the valley 
among the thorns. You are as beautiful 
as Jerusalem, as awe-inspiring as armies 
with pennants.... Turn your eyes 
from me for they have thrown turmoil 
into my heart... among 60 queens and 
80 concubines... among virgins with- 
out number... among a thousand wives 
taken from the beauties of this world... 


Ydnegasta Azeb tartkawi guzo 
‘SoLomon (continuing): My love and 
my feeling, you are beautiful. Beautiful 
one, you are beauteous. Your beauty 
excels the rose among the thorns. 
Among the virgins, you are the beautiful 
one. You are as beautiful as Jerusalem. 
You have more majesty than an army 
arrayed for battle. For the sake of your 
beautiful life, when you look, turn your 
face away from me. May your eyes not 
captivate me with your reproving and 


1®'The writer wishes to thank Dr. Muhammad Bakr Alwan for his help in identifying the 


Arabic original. 


10 Akdbbar Gabr Haywat, Yakidand-gal tiyater, Addis Ababa, 1948/1955-6, 122. 
21 The difference in the number is attributed to the Qur’an which indicates three, five, and 


seven individuals. 
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you alone are my dove... you alone are 
perfection. 

Bugis (whispering as though speaking 
to someone far away): I am my love's 
and my lover is mine.... I was sleeping 
but my heart was wakeful, and I heard 
the voice of my lover strike my ear. 
I had taken off my dress, but arose to 
put it on. I hed washed my feet, then 
arose to tread the dust with them. I 
quickened to the voice of my lover... 
but my lover had gone... had disap- 
peared ... and my soul had nearly gone 
away with him.... I searched for him 
in the darkness, but did not find my 
way to him. I called him, but he did not 


answer. ^ 3? 
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conquering look. I am overcome and 
their prisoner.. May your eyes not glare 
at me. Your eyes’ commands are my 
law. To 60 beautiful kings’ daughters, to 
80 beauties ... concubines, to innumer- 
able virgins, to 1,000 wives whose beauty 
has been attested by the whole world, 
you alone, the beauty of perfection, the 
image of purity, my dove, are superior, 
alas for me. You are the reason for my 
being created, the goal of my life. 

QUEEN or THE SoutH (whispering, pre- 
tending to be talking to someone far 
away): His love is mine, I am his love. 
I had lain down, but my mind was awake 
and had been listening. I heard the 
voice of my lover whom I adore. I left 
my bed in haste to open the door for my 
friend. Since I had lain down naked, 
I put on my night-clothes. I had rubbed 
my feet with perfume, I did not grieve at 
their being smothered in my sandals. I 
arose on account of my friend’s voice, 
but I did not find him when I opened the 
door and looked for him. My soul 
deserted me on account of its sorrow. 
I looked for my friend in the darkness. 
My search was in vain. I called to my 
friend, but discovered my call to be in 


vain.” ?3 


Although both works were translated from Arabic into French, Sulayman 


al-Hakim in 1950 and AM al-kahf in 1940, the translations cae : 
PAPA 1 PMA! PMA! CAG : HE :1?* for sla i+ “barren tree’ in ‘Solomon 
the Wise’ and the curious o77 : mae : for „ph, common to both works, are 
explicable only if an Arabic original is assumed. The first is clearly a translation 
of the dictionary entry for +ls,- and the second, which should have been rendered 
by Ad :, means both ‘ herdsman’ and ‘ protector, guardian’ in Arabic. 


The Qur’an | 
In 1961/1968-9, the first complete translation of the Qur’an was made from 
Arabic into Amharic. Owing to the interest of the Ethiopian scholar, Aläqa 
Tayyà&, selected passages from the Qur'àn had been translated into Amharic at 
about the turn of the century. These were examined and published by the 
31 Taufiq al-Hakim, Sulayman al-Hakim, reprinted, Cairo, n.d., 96 (first ed. 1943). 


9 AkSbbor Gabrá Haywat, Ydnagesta Azeb tarikawi guzo, Addis Ababa, 1951/1958-9, 90. 
4° a treo whoss branches have no verdant leaves ’. 
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Orientalist Eugen Mittwoch.*5 Even earlier than this, c. 1526, brief passages 
from the Qur'àn had been included in the Ethiopic work Anqàsd-amtn, but only 
for the purpose of proving the truth of Christian doctrine.*® 

First 16 needs to be said that the impetus for the translation did not come 
from the Muslims themselves. In his article, Mittwoch remarked on the reluc- 
tance of Muslims to translate the Qur'àn and it is quite apparent from the 
preface to the Amharic Qur'àn that the translation, without an accompanying 
Arabic text, is due to government policy which has already provided an Amharic 
Bible (the British and Foreign Bible Society's text mentioned above is not 
acceptable to the indigenous clergy) as well as Amharic translatiors of the better- 
known rehgious works in Ethiopic. Because of this, certain accommodations to 
Christians, such as the identification of Biblical names mentioned in the Qur'an 
with their Ethiopian cognates and extensive usage of Ethiopic words, appear to 
have been made. 

In making this translation, the Ethiopian translators were faced with 
difficulties. For one thing, the Arabic text is written in a poetical style, in a 
language having an abundant vocabulary and replete with refererces of a topical 
or cultural nature dificult to render into Amharic without extensive use of 
paraphrasing. Secondly, the translators were outside the religious tradition of 
the language which meant that their choice of words might be restricted by the 
need to avoid certain words of strong Christian connotation.*" 

For the first problem, the two translators had recourse to a number of Qur’an 
commentaries (listed in the preface) and the services of two consultants (possibly 
Ethiopian Muslims) who were graduates of al-Azhar. Translational problems 
were solved by transliterating the Arabic word, in which case the word was 
frequently glossed or explained in a footnote, by the use of Ethiopic words, by 
paraphrasing, or by stretching the meaning of an Amharic root, often by ana- 
logue derivation, to cover the meaning of the Arabic word. Some examples of 
such analogue derivations are listed in Appendix I. 

A committee of five, drawn from various parts of Ethiopia in which Muslims 
are located in considerable number, reviewed the translation. On this committee 
was al-Hajj Yüsuf ‘Abd al-Rahmàn of Harar who has made a contribution to 


25 E. Mittwoch, ‘ Exzerpte aus dem Koran in amharischer Sprache °, Mitterlungen des Seminars 
fur Orientalssche Sprachen zu Berlin, 1x, 2, 1906, 111-47. The fifth charge brought against Lij 
Tyasu as a justification for removing him from the throne was that he had been seen reading the 
Qur'ün ‘which he had had translated into Amharic letters’. See H.LM. Haile Sellassie’s 
Hoywatenna ya-ltyopya ormoffja, Addis Ababa, 1965/1973, 1, 31. Dasta Takld Wald makes the 
unlikely claim that ‘ Ichege Enbakom translated the Qui'án from Arabic to Amharic and Zurambe 
Wngada translated this from Amharic to Ge'ez. Both the Amharic and the Ge'ez (versions of the) 
Qur’an are in Axum and Gondar. Proof of this 18 that a shaykh from Argobba told me in Dire 
Dawa in 1025 that he had an Amharic Qur'àn written on parchment’; Dasta Takla Wald, 
Addisu ya-Amarəňňa mazgaba-qalat, Addis Ababa, 1963/1970, 12. 

26 E. J. van Donzel (ed. and tr.), Énbáqom * Anqasa amin (La poite de la foi), Leiden, 1969. 

27 An example of this avoidance 1s to be found in the collection of songs published by E. Cerulli 
in ‘Canti amarici dei Musulmani di Abissinia’, in RRALZ, Cl. Sot. mor., Ser. vr, Vol. rr, 1926, 
433-47. Here words of Christian connotation are sunply avoided by transliterating the Arabic 
word instead of translating 1t. 
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Amharic literature with his Mert amarstitia tārätoččonna massalewoté ‘ Select 
Amharic tales and proverbs’ and who also had the Arabic booklet Rabi‘ 
al-quiub ‘ Spring of the hearts’ which deals with Nur Hussein, the Muslim saint 
of Bale, republished at his own expense. 

On the whole, the translation is an accurate one, but it adheres far too closely 
to the Arabic text to be readily understood. Active participles are extremely 
common, usually translating Arabic active participles or infinitives, even where 
these would ordinarily be rendered by Amharic verbs with the relative prefixes 
yd- and ydmm-. Independent pronouns affixed to prepositions faithfully trans- 
late similar structures in Arabic though in Amharic they are sparingly used, 
and words of common gender in Amharic are frequently put in the feminine for 
no other reason than that the Arabic word is feminine, despite the fact that 
Amharic employs this device to give a word the connotation of smallness or 
contemptibleness. 

Some examples of the foregoing are 

AFET DATEP : 2C Mb APE gon ee 123 : CUT AY EAE 1, literally 
‘On account of you and those with you, we have become unlucky ", they 
said’, dle oc , dh GALDI JG * They said, “ We augur ill of thee and those that 
are with thee " ' (xxvi, 47). 

AVE Ahi 1 (xv | (rd tC * comet? 1 PANT 1, pis oad Ld uA coc 
‘... for them await gardens wherein :s lasting bliss’ (rx, 21). Here ati: 
represents »4 ‘for them’ and No-ir? r translates i ‘wherein’ despite the 
fact that the Arabic pronoun has a plura! antecedent which would be rendered 
in Amharic by the plural pronoun. 

OR ! OCP: ANINA! OL 1 ACO, CHINA 1, U web LU low ol ‘if they 
incline to peace, do you likewise’ (vm, 31). Here + peace" which takes the 
feminine in Arabic is likewise treated in Amharic, though the sentence could 
be read, ‘if they incline to peace, lean tcward her '. 

At times vocabulary items peculiar so Arabic require explanations rather 
than translation: alal UL tl ale 26 31 ‘when in the evening were 
presented to him the standing steeds ' (xxxvrr, 31). Here the difficulty is with 
gl» ‘standing with one foot slightly reised’, and so the Amharic is: Aci: 
AP : Bd"C * NAA 1 (n Dee NICE 1 NAEP 1 Tel 1994: 1 Qe] ans 1 o AUT 1 
2.00% 1 EPCOT à 0,01 1 (Andon 1), literally * on-him in-afternoon after on- 
three feet-and on-fourth-the hoof tip tkat-they-stand spirited horses at-the- 
in-which-they-were-presented-to-him tire (remember) ’. 

Occasionally the translation of unusual vocabulary items has been done 
with scant regard to the meaning of the Amharic term, as in the case of «l.i 
which is translated by 2-*,: ‘a boat made of reeds lashed together’. The 
choice of the Amharic word was probab_y occasioned by the fact that ini- is 
the usual word for ‘ship’ and 4lL.3 an uncommon one. Even though other 
occurrences of li were translated by ch): ‘ship’ (itself an Arabic loan- 
word) and far more suitable than Yh, :. we find AA : 4? :59"f-4 : aaez nete: 
(rgo: 0035, 1 Ag 1 a + “he loaded them on a ship built with boards 
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and nails’ (Liv, 13). Oddly enough FAN, also an Arabic loan-word, is never 
used. 

The language of the Qur'áàn excerpts published by Mittwoch is much su- 
perior in that it remains close to normal speech patterns. This may, however, 
be due to Aláqa Tayyü whose traditional scholarly training would incline him to 
correct misuses of Amharic. Where the Qur'àn translation has hmg htp : APF: 
noes NLT À NACA 1 (NLA 1) NACIT ! POLLED 9 RIE 1 KIET : LAMY I 
VERS 1 PF 1 Ar 1 A 1 an. 1 VGA : ‘Among the People of the Book 
there is no one but will really believe in him (Jesus) before his death and on the 
Resurrection Day he will be a witness against them’ (Iv, 159), the Mittwoch 
version reads eoe2;nqvt^ 1 PA 1 hP AP NCA : hem c IEC! ADK COLL | 
LAP 3 NLT ALE (CCo AP? 1 507 1 M KPF 1 072 ATE TMPO 9 1 
NEA OPP RI 4499 AFART 9 PRAT 12.42? 1: 04m T : (Vae ATOr 1 Uir : 
AL 1 PANC! £420 T9 1: 7d AYTPATENTPAT Nc 041 hALICAFU-P 9 1' From 
among those who hold to the words of the Books (of the Bible) not one will be 
saved except those who believe in him unless, before he dies, they believe in him, 
saying “ Yes, he is ". The world will not pass away before they altogether believe 
in him. And at the time of the Second Coming, he will be a witness against all 
those to whom the Books (of the Bible) were given. He will censure them. He 
will say to them, “ Did I not myself tell you ? " *. 

Another example i8 AFT : ILe : VL I AAU :* AAT À: €GPRAUT : 1C 1 
SLEEVE : NOLL 1 PPELAN (UE) : AFH 1 AE 1 API 1 ACP t DECIA I? 
KAUP AED mwh h: AW 1 ya 8 HAV ASTE à hF huey v angu i 
LINNAT 3 AUS? 1 CAD EU 1 1a- 1 ACAP : OPE 1 007 : 50: : * O Prophet, 
a thing which God permitted you, while desiring to make your wives love you, 
why do you make it a thing forbidden to you? God is very merciful, com- 
passionate. God has proclaimed to you (pl.) a means of dissolving your (pl.) 
oaths. God is your helper and He is knowing, wise’ (LXVI, 1). The Mittwoch 
version is more succinct, and in this instance, more correct: ATt ! ILE : 
PETTY : ATAOAAU : NAV * Ak t Q4 EU AU : AT : ACP TAAD ! 
PÄTU? : £n s ANNE : Arr c: NTPA 1 00AU? : NTC hs! 
LO EUAU s LA 1 Ah one 1 7a 1 < O Prophet, in the belief that your wives 
would love you, why did you declare illicit that which I permitted you while 
you swear to please your wives ! I have permitted you (sg.) to break your (sg.) 
oath. The Lord is indeed merciful ’. 

The foregoing should also be adequate to show that if the Mittwoch texts 
represent a traditional oral interpretation of the Qur’an in Amharic, it did not 
serve as a basis for the complete translation. 


Vocabulary 
On examining the vocabulary of the Qur'àn translation, two striking facts 
emerge: one is the relative absence of Arabic words in transliteration and the 


other is the relatively large number of Ge‘ez words. As mentioned above, this 
may partly be to accommodate Christian sensibilities. 
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The limited number, approximately 46, of Arabic words, mostly those 
referring to items of a specialized nature, are frequently glossed (33 times) 
although some words have been glossed more than once and occasionally 
differently. In the ‘ Canti amarici ' collection where far less text is reproduced, 
Arabic words appear 19 times. Many of these words appeared in the Qur’an 
where they were rendered by Amharic words. 

While the Mittwoch excerpts show a few Ge‘ez words, only two appear in the 
‘ Canti amarici ’ and these in a sentence quoting a line of Christian dogma. The 
expansion of the Amharic vocabulary which has taken place since the publica- 
tion of these scholarly articles has been effected to a considerable extent by 
borrowing from Ge'ez. This means that the Ge'ez vocabulary has become secular- 
ized to a certain extent and is now less likely to contain connotations offensive 
to Mushm piety. Given the disparity between the lexical resources of Arabic 
and Amharic, the translators were probably forced to use Geez terms upon 
occasion. Lastly, Ethiopian Muslims live in a Christian environment and the 
use of Ge'ez words may be in many cases no more than a stylistic means for 
lending an air of sanctity to the text. Noteworthy is the fact that comparatively 
rare words like }-#7 : ‘ oven’ and -p¢c : ‘cuirass’ were used, which indicates 
the translators had more than a smattering of the language. 

As far as the Amharic vocabulary is concerned, there is little evidence of 
any special vocabulary or dialectal usage. Some forms, like maxes and 
TAPE 1, appear to be the translators’ adaptations in order to permit them to 
follow the Arabic text more closely inasmuch as they translate JL- ‘ eternally 
(abiding) ’ and 5 ' all-sufficient ’ respectively. A few items like 7340+ ‘chin’ 
and fiez: “maternal aunt’ are clearly unusual terms because they have been 
glossed in the text or explained by footnotes, but these are few in number. A 
further lexical peculiarity, apparently of Arabic derivation, is (£419. : which 
translates | ‘mirage’. It 1s glossed both times it is used. 

Despite the apparent concessions to Christian sensibilities, there are some 
words which have clearly been avoided. The most obvious is the Christian term 
for the Deity which appears not at all in the Qur’an nor in ‘ Canti amarici '. Its 
presence in the Wendt and Mittwoch texts may be accounted for by the fact 
that these two texts were prepared for Christians.?8 

The second instance is less clear. Arabic il ‘ prayer ’ has been rendered by 
O47 1 (MF 1 1in ' Canti amarici’), with the accompanying verb 12. : ‘ to pros- 
trate oneself’ instead of the standard Amharic at : A£&4Zt 1. Where Riet : 
' prayer ' appears in the texts, it usually translates 5,*» or +l» but occasionally 
Dlls. In the Mittwoch texts, fae : AAT 1 ‘to strengthen a prostration ' or 


33 In Ya-Makka—Madina guzo masfir, only A4,U 1: 8 used. AA 1 appears there also. 

29 Of course syle and $423 (or shes) are not synonymous, +l. being the public prayer per- 
formed by prostration and *4-e3 the private invocation (R. Hartmann, Die Religion des Islam, 
Berlin, 1944, 67). tAk : (197% 1 ‘having prayed’ (referring to the Muslim army of Harar) 
occurs in Gabra Sellase's Tartkd-zdman zddagmawi Monilok, Addis Ababa, 1959/1966—7, 145. 
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‘to affirm one’s worship’ is used to express this concept. (1.£ : appears twice 
in the Wendt text to render ' prayer’. 

im :, the transliteration of :5$5, is glossed by 92,2: : g*&4r : ‘ obligatory 
alms’ on its first appearance and is once more translated by P44 :, remain- 
ing transliterated in all other occurrences. A^"e-F: ‘tithe’ which is closer 
in meaning to the Arabic was apparently omitted because of its strong Christian 
connotations. 

$8.11 ‘holy’ is generally avoided in connexion with 321 ' spirit’. In 
i, 87, the Arabic gaal - 55 ' Spirit of God ' is translated by NPS. : zah :, 
not Nyeh $4.01. In one instance, p,» ‘spirit’ is simply transliterated. 

Epit 1 0-7 1 or 7€ 1 he: are not used to translate cls) ‘the Deluge ’, 
oy 1 epAPAF :' flood’ being used instead. 

e» AT < good persons’ is used to translate 0,- L2 rather than ae #71. The 
Arabic cognate of the latter word, o,53L2, is translated by Aem" f : ' believers’. 

dma: seems to be avoided as a translation for Arabic l= ‘creator’, but 
appears sporadically in the latter third of the Qur'an. In xxmm, 14, the rare Ge'ez 
(44, 1 translates JL. 

amac 1 has not been used to translate »»— 5 ' psalm ', the Arabic word 
being transliterated instead. The Book of Psalms is, of course, the most popular 
religious work in the Christian community. 
| PKh+t 1, which appears in the Mittwoch excerpts to translate 4L ll to— 
‘ Day of Resurrection ', does not appear in the Qur'àn, but +7+1h, 1 ' resurrec- 
tion’, which is laden with Christian connotations, is used instead and appears 
frequently throughout the Qur’an. 

Some avoidances are accomplished by strict translation of the Arabic text, 
e.g. fa»da. cz gh: AC for $ NI jl ‘the final abode’ rather than ma gia : 
SAP 1. This translation has to be glossed by 74+ 1 ‘ garden, Paradise ' in n, 94 
for the reference to be comprehensible. The clearest case 18 in v, 79, AAU! 
ey'or i pire: sae i for Gb ¿JU ail “God is the Third of three’ where the 
Arabic clearly avoids mention of the Trinity (7^»4& : in Amharic). Here an 
explanatory footnote has been supplied which reads: hwivr : AVANTE : 
A74. : 3a» 1 “He is one of three gods’, where aà 1 is conspicuous by its 
absence. 

It was said above that many Arabic names of Biblical origin have been 
identified with their Ethiopian Christian cognates, but curiously not all. aw : 
‘Moses’ and 9,4: ‘Jesus’ are never identified as ev-(: and keiths and 
cee: only with "ics? : ' Mary’ at the beginning of the Sūra of Mary, Sūra 
XIX. Yet Christian gi: ‘Jacob’ is used instead of fò :, with only one 
exception. Curiously, A-fla.i : is glossed by 4,84 + on first appearance but 
remains transliterated elsewhere. ngm?: translates oll. ‘ devil’ otherwise. 

Special names of purely Muslim provenance are occasionally identified in 
ways which reflect interpretations taken from the commentaries. Such identifi- 
cations are usually very brief. Startling is the identification of L- ‘Sheba’ 
(49 : in Amharic) in Im, 118 as ' the name of a country or a tribe’. 
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Some orthographical peculiarities are to be noted: the infinitives of hond 
‘to be’ and hedd ‘to go’ are invariably spelt with ‘fi, which reflects their 
derivation from kond and kedd. This, together with the usage of the sa nogus 
for Arabic words written with &, e.g. cere: 1 for 4< ‘Thamud’, and care in 
the usage of A and p, as in Aó*i£: 1 ' pillars’, indicates a certain amount of 
linguistic sophistication. A diagram of the mouth showing the points of 
articulation of the various consonants (which appears in the preface) is further 
evidence. This diagram, however, makes no reference to vowels. 

Geminated consonants are occasionally indicated by writing the geminated 
consonant first in the sixth order and then in the first order, e.g. fi"? : for 
N+ : bággo. This practice is not origiral with the Qur’an, being extensively 
employed in the novel Addfras by Daňňaččäw Würqu. 

The emphatic consonants of Arabic are curiously expressed by labializing the 
corresponding Amharic dental or sibilant or by vocalizing it with the o-vowel. 
This practice also is not original to the Qur'àn, for we find the proper name le 
‘ Salih’ transliterated as nA : both zhere and in the Wendt text. Other 
examples are ú £: 1 for sL- and AMA | for $54. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the tradition of translation from Christian 
Arabic sources is dead and unlikely to be revived owing to the change in religious 
circumstances, but the translation of the Qur'an, as well as the appearance of a 
number of bocklets explaining the varicus aspects of the Muslim faith indicate 
the possibility that works of Muslim Arabic provenance may be translated into 
Amharic in the future. 

N.B. Translations of Qur'àn passages from Arabic into English have been taken 
from Arberry. Gábrà Sellase's Tariki-ziman zadagmawi Mənilək is more 
familiarly known as Chronique du règne du Menelik IT. 

I am most grateful to my informant, Ato Tayya Hayl& Mika’el of Marhabete. 
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APPENDIX 1: AMHARIO SPECIAL USAGES 

ANA: : ANNONA s, ACEE-AA t Adi? : SA: Brats, VI, 112, ddl s oe 
b,» ‘revealing tawdry speech as a delusion . . . ". 

Am: : AAN s, VI, 70, AIM s, VI, 32 (aap : in Ganlan), s, Arabic is 
‘amusement ’, ‘ diversion °, Amharic is ‘ mockery ’. 

Ait: mAd 1, XI, 75, a, KBT, 66, ‘one who forgets quickly what made 
him angry, one who does not hold a grudge ’. 

e»ieme 1: : (KBT, 75, ‘to keep something secret’) ama : mwm : Ah |, 
LXVI, 3, bute Jl “1 3! ‘when the prophet confided a matter...’. 

One : : xxxvii, 9, il ' treasuries ’. 

£X :: Iv, 7 (interpolated), KBT, 206, ' property left by parents to their 
children when they die’. 

62 1: 0007.9 1, XXV, 24, c S ‘lodging’; Amharic, KBT, 211, ‘ place where 
people rest from activity’; mCP :, XXIE, 13, 515 ‘receptacle’; mraeg t, 
XVI, 80, jx ‘resting place ’. 

él :: ACANA 1, CSL, LXXXVI, 7,  breast-bones" (cerit 1, Gankin, 
‘ diaphragm, fontanelle °). 

214.1: CIE t, LIV, 31, + * wattles’; ABT, 210, * what falls on the ground 
(fruit, gram)’ e.g. C24. : Aet: ‘spilled flour’, C54. : Ta: ‘grain 
dropped on the ground ’. 

han: : KBT, 225, * to take a person's property secretly by sorcery, ete’. 

AAN +, ALEP 1 MAND : COLNE : Agno 5, OO, 161, “Ju ol ~ ols by 
‘it is not for a prophet to be fraudulent ’. 

AEP 1: ACHA + In CHACHA wE 1, 1v, 25 (Mittwoch, 118, hær :), ola! ofan 
‘taking friends stealthily ...’. 

Ahi hà 1: ahs A£Zn : interpolated 9°41, 1v, 34 (expresses the fact the blow 
does not cause injury). 

4 +: used instead of 4.41 : in connexion with AAU :. 

TAA 1: EFTA s, 11, 159, (JI 3) c ‘to float’ (on the sea) ’, Guidi, Baeteman, 
* to crawl, creep ' (not in Gankin, KBT). 

EPE 1: ANPE 1, (mt qoz- Tae 1, QI. ob d, XLVO, 30 ‘twisting of speech’; 
APEL 1, MAFF! ATIS. : Bet ANAT! TEPEE 1 SA 152-1 ' scornful 
word for expressing ' we waited ” [stc] and “ fool "* (footnote to m, 104, to 
explain Arabic ra'ina). 

Heh :: "ichs : 22, xxxiv, 22 ‘polytheism’ (but normal Amharic is 
* partnership ’), 

Ay 0: dO, : AP PIAA o: Nek + 540 1, LXE, 6, WL “by a violent, 
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clamorous wind ' (tàní*aé$*a in Guidi, Supp., ‘to pour in a torrent’; KBT, 
586, ' to rustle (pouring grain), roar (cascade pouring over a cliff) ’). 

THANT: gl. AIP 1, XVI, 107, 3» ‘chin’. 

PAG 1: ATA, XII, 69, | 5 Y ‘do not despair’; RAPH !, PRAH! 
P7 1, 5 | e 5, XIX, 39, ‘day of anguish’ (in Mittwoch, XIX, 40, Lte : 41 9); 
Baeteman, -4744^4m : ‘to rage, feel resentment’, A?4-AAqm : ‘rage, 
spite, jealousy ’. 

$20 1: PCNA, in VIO, 42, (CÓ. : ACIE i Fu, sah ol SI ‘when you 
were on the nearer bank’; vr, 32, e*PCO d: : MEt i, Ul 441 * this life’. 

PAT c BEF 1, (s 5, XLI, 25, ‘companion’ (but Amharic is ‘ guard who is 
chained to his prisoner ’). 

PIE +: LXXVI, 33, 5 5, KBT, 424, ‘spark '—but says meaning is Ge'ez; 
Baeteman, ‘ quick, alert’; normal Amharic is 42. 

baa v; ko i, ls (OPP NAPT 1 AB i RAPT gl. hasegnf i erar 1), 1v, 34, 
‘males are guardians over females’, gami glossed by A449" f « because 
q*ams is ‘one who stands around, lasts, one who cuts wood for the even- 
ing fire’. 

mnc: ATETIM yn egECÓWrBTAa : VII, 155, à ; (PEC op : 
in Xxix, 37, is the usual expression for ‘ earthquake ’). 

mí +: pri : interpolated, vi, 93. Does not occur in ABT, Gankin, 
Guidi, Supp., Baeteman, but ava. : in Yohannes Gábrü “Wgzi’aboher, 
Tigrinya—Amharic dictionary, 59, is equivalent, hence ‘ mockery ’. 

dmi: Paya: in PLPN 1, XV, 47, Lt 1 ALt! Prd 1, LVI, 16, 
OL. “set face-to-face’; tPMæ. :, XLVI, 24, „ale ‘ sudden’ (Amharic 
is probably a mistranslation). 

fle :: gl PADI! APTYT onn 357, LXXV, 26, ‘clavicle’ (79 1 is normal 
Amharic). 

NEE: Nees gl. KAPE 1, xxxvi, 19, yb ‘ bird’ (Pe 1 is not often used). 

(b i: PAS’ s, 1, 263, $ ‘self-sufficing’; 4 b. :1n I0, 97, AAV! naa7rT : 
Ute t PAPP 10 1, Gel! go Ge dil * God is all-sufficient '. 

0.0, *: A70,0, : in ff : Ag : HDHD 1 579.0, 1, II, 250 (in vir, 126, Agha : 
is used for the same idea); KBT, 709, ‘to pour in quantity, e.g. rain in 
krümt '. 

Ameli: FIUME’, xvi, 37, L—5 45 ‘to walk exultantly (30: m2ee 1 
occurs in Sdmanna warg, 24, ‘ to boast, be proud in public’, also in Hassab 
asruru, caption under photograph preceding p. 1). 

2.8 1; OMG SZ 1, I, 24, val glossed by | 25 Xl “those who do not believe’. 
Mittwoch uses oqq: :, v, 51, for 3-4 ‘corrupter’ but the correct meaning 
is ‘ heretic’. 

ANA :: ehtaa 1, ~ LS, vr, 34, ‘ be called a lie’. 

Ald :: ANA +, LXXVI, 8, unk f be effaced, blotted out ’. 

AvVHHA ©: glossed by hag : 12» Xf 1, vi, 156, JS! * chains’ (but Amharic 
is ‘ piece of wood used to break oxen to the yoke’, gloss is ‘ burdensome 
laws ’). 
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AHY 1: ANE s, VI, 133, iry ‘mercy’ (Aust i, ABT, 644, anit s, KBT, 856; 
normal Amharic is AH’ :). 

edd: Heder n, xT, 77, 5 ‘froth’. 

hücAA :: xm, 25, z2 y ' from behind’; hüebézr à, J5 i, xir, 25, “from in 
front’ (hi4 :, ete., is normal Amharic). 

hetet: thebhebtA2c11, 5 5 be, vir, 143 ! crumble to dust ; Avnet : 
AA ', Leslau, ‘to make a loud sound, a crash’ (but informant states ‘ to be 
broken in pieces ’). 

NLA :: NEAR 1, 55, xxi, 53 ‘ sects’. 

naz47% :: ot, 46, v, 110, JS (explanatory footnote says meaning is 
‘mature man of 30-40’). 

PA: ATA sin Atoh., 5l, xxvn, 33 (Amharic is feminine owing to 
translator’s error: note lack of palatalization). 

QPAA 1: GLIP NPAA! LH, all dy Di, rxxv, 7, ‘ when the sight is dazzled ’ 
(but Amharic is ‘ to shine, radiate (face from joy), to become light’). 

mPp 1: KOLP : in Aa-£4 : interpolation in tr, 275, should be Ao£4&(f't :. 

H72 1: ANGI 11D €9AAUS? 1 "1HG DT : AP 1, VO, 99, gl. AATE : 0g : 
ogy: ‘they do not fear God's lulling ', gloss is ‘ suddenly seizing after 
making one comfortable ’. 

Hot: Hæg, Wl, rv, 14, ‘eternally abiding’ (Anaxz-e : is the only 
attested form). 

HH : AA 1 WHA 1, XLVII, 36, sè ‘diversion '. (Not attested; similar roots are: 
Leslau, +344 : ‘to be excessive, overabundant, to be long, prolix’; 
Baeteman, y « ‘ to be weak, fatigued, worn out ’.) 

PU 1: ETT s, vo, 141, N3 ‘that one’ (pS + cs or S+ J> is apparently a mis- 
reading). 

£A 1: ‘without’ in PAP ROT : AOIS 1, XXXI, 10, Gy, 1 » x ‘ without 
pillars you can see’. 

fw +: Iv, 23, explanatory footnote, ' mother's brother’; esuma, Hadama 
Galla, ‘mother’s brother’; ef-°2 :, xxiv, 61, explanatory footnote, 
* mother’s sister ’. 

£41: £Z- mM ATHE CNR 1 LELEI POOYLP Pith! £2- 1 (AO Far :axom : 
NEET: AH 5, SEI LE a eral db S qe be 5l, XLVI, 26, ‘ when the 
unbelievers set in their hearts fierceness, the fierceness of pagandom ' (a : 
would be the better expression). 

2461: T2464 1, VI, 21, b+ ‘associate’, 4b ~ ‘companion’; A24 1, rr, 135, 
‘+ “polytheist ’. 

Per: teeta 1, XIV, 17, ¢ £ ‘to gulp’; KBT, 1242, ‘to drink, making 

n a noise in the throat ’. 

PARA ©: PAEA: in Qax(vy : TARET 1, ole ‘lining (of a couch)’; ta-nr : 
TY FATO 1 082-97 1 AC (fUr : PINE f 1 Ag 1, 6 Cello 55 je, Lv, 54, 
‘on couches lined with brocade . . . '. 

TAA :: NAA 1, LXXV, 39, ke ‘to swagger’ (may be iaa : 
variant). 
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Tenet i: tEh i, XXI, 97, ob^ ‘evil suggestions’ (KBT, 124, ‘shaking, 
prodding ', Addfras, 301, ‘ nagging ". 

mapa? i: XVI, 37, Jl “to lead astray ' (Gankin has Amama : ‘ to mislead’); 
m7 :, 4l, xor, 15, ‘the most wretched’; but magy 1, dys, XIX, 
39, ‘error’ (Mittwoch, 135) (rt :, KBT, 1263, ‘ twisting something 
straight ’). 

Met) Ped in CPS 1 A 1, XX, 76, 35 ‘ self-purified’; Pees in hott 
ORE ETEC? 1, gl. Nit 1 2X min fY3 1 AAD 1 APARAT 1, xxvii, 63, 
ull GLS Lė ‘we declare our innocence to Thee’. 

mæ i: AMPoo:s in OF 1 AMPS 1, xx, 131, 6 Lx dl ‘to what we have 
given them to enjoy’; e»md*L? : in (»m4e2? : 10 1, LVI, 12, oly d 
ei “in gardens of delight ’. 

mitt i: T IRP 1, xr, 35, 45 ‘God-fearing’ (informant states meaning is 
‘ those who keep God's law ' in add tion to regular ' cautious, prudent’). 

m5 1: AMSA +, XLI, 50, z3) ‘ to couple’. 

d. 1: hd iin deb : hé 3, se, LXXIV, 22, ‘frown’ (4,1) 1 PRTA : 
A£.4 1 occurs in Mdskdrdm, 61, ‘ to frown ?). 

272 1,11, 177, 45 ‘neck, slave’; 79142 1 arm} 1, Z5 7 E, IV, 92 (but 
Ctr: 70-07 : 18 normal Amharie for ‘ to liberate ’). 

c1 1: B27 1, Mittwoch, 128 (no Arabic equivalent); KBT, 1335 ‘ thing 
cut off, pruned (branch) '. Does not occur in Qur'àn translation. 

441i ceo t, XXVI, 172, ji * one who is warned ’. 

&'rmé 1: TALINE 1, LXXXVI, 6, jl * gushing ’. 


APPENDIX II : GEʻEZ VOCABULARY OF THE QuR’AN 

"IA, 1: TIAE DAFP 1, gl. of Pe ih 1, 2n, 57, 35 Y! ‘the Imminent’ (Eth. ‘end 
of the world ’). 

hdd 1: deci I xvi, 81, ‘ heat’. 

hd 1: dATPCET 1, Os 5h, v, 111, ' disciples’. 

WHUN +: Ad s obl, vr, 159, ‘ peoples’ (Eth. is ‘ pagans’). 

APA 1: APA 1, 6 5, XXII, 74, ‘strong’. 

heo 1: hPa: h2211, Ul, LVI, 2, ‘to bring to life’ (but occasionally 
asnássa is used to translate this term); mee" 1, «Ll, n, 155, ‘living beings’. 

dvi i: WAIT 1, OL», xxr, 30, ‘forbidden things ' (Eth. ‘ laws’). 

AITA $1: mue 1, SUL, v, 12, ' bad deads’ (Eth. ‘ sins’). 

AUT: AcbarE 1, OL, v, 44, “monks ' (Eth. ‘ church doctors ’). 

MAL 1: ALAL 1 joints’ in €PC'ren Ef | (APA 1 0-1 Phi, JS eee ls ly 
oL, “smite every finger of them’ (vm, 12), Amh. ‘smite all the joints of 
their branches [stc] ’. 

MhZ 1: hé 1, o, I, 173, ‘ compassionate ’. 

mans: AVANT à, ob I, rr, 64, ‘ gods’. 

a»?hü :: yht :, Oly, v, 82, ‘monks’. 

MÒNA: zy, XXXI, 32, ‘wave’. 
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gogci: P2118 1, 94, V, 26, ‘desert’ (but in xm, 100, ame: ‘countryside’). 

mmy 1: gom s, J, xi, 35, ‘likeness ' (Eth. ' measure, extent’). 

EAC! Caes, O5», rr, 143, ‘ compassionate ’. 

Che: : ZA, gloss to Oh s, eu, XVI, 43 (inspiration ’), gloss to bætt, 
E 145 (‘ knowledge ") — (Eth. is * vision’); 4CA.41, d», XIX, 74, ‘ show’ 

. ' display °). 

did. 1; AChen s, yr, IX, 95, Ey unclean ’. 

Ahti: Ader 1, Ja, Mittwoch, 118 ‘ one who is in error’ (not used in Qur’an 
translation). 

wCO 1: PECAT Wee 1, Li, XXI, 67, ‘holy rite’ (Eth, ‘ doctrine’). 

weh:: wCh s, dol, xir, 16, ‘ evenings’ (explanatory footnote ' time between 
11 and 12 o'clock ’). 

Ace : (glossed by g*az-à 1): o» AT, LXIV, 9, ‘to atone, expiate ' (Amharic 
gloss ‘ it will be erased to his advantage ’). 

Ade 1: VWrrAgL 1, HUS, v, 45, ‘ means of expiation ’. 

AAA: AAAE 1, LÄ, 1, 270, ‘ votive offering ’. 

(0A 1: ASA. :, He, xx, 14, ‘ Creator ’. 

(0-0 1: PAPOT!, ov, V, 97, guidance ’ (Eth. ‘ sacrifice ’). 

$h& i: eaens, OUI, xix, 74, ‘ furnishings ’ (Eth. ‘ materials’). (enr 1 b> : 
is normal Ari. : 

NCÒ 1: NCP +, eol, XXXI, 27, * pens ’. 

(ich :: dich :, lL, xi, 97, * blessed ’. 

Nhe: NAET, o5, XXVI, 2, ‘good news’ (Phet 1, used in. Mittwoch, 
xix, 20 for 55, is the normal Amharic expression). 

Ltt: Ob o: oben os, in gloss to el^ 1, 253, m, 142, ee a 1 
hCiH; «f 1, es, XXII, 40, * churches ’. 

tigt: RE 1, jad, XI, 3, ! virtue’ (Eth. * good deeds ’). 

that: ATRACT 1, OU», xm, 4, ‘ gardens’. 

Vh 1: FiA 5, 4,3, title of Sūra rx, ‘ repentance ’ (Christian). 

reat: by 1, SUI ¢», 1, 174, * Resurrection ° (Christian). 

5021: AC 5, oS, XXXVII, 34, ‘chair’ (Christian, e.g. ev04 s AMT: 
* altar ’). 

y1£. 1: Aty 1, dy, xvni, 102, ‘ hospitality ’. 

'&ah EC 5, ile, I1, 25, ‘ purified ones’. 

hg" 1: PROPS 1, Usb ‘ believers, the faithful ’ (Christian). 

APIT: LIX, 24 (interpolated), ‘ trifle ’. 

OPE: 1: AO s, Lf, XIII, 2, ' pillars’. 

Ocd.: PER 1, 5 4 ‘stra’ (in all occurrences) (Eth. < chapter ’). 

WEY :: 595, XXHI, 27, ‘oven’. 

AOE 1: AVAD-E 1, SUI, rv, 117, ' females’. 

AUTPEO: X, verse of Qur’an (Eth. ‘ paragraph’ in modern usage) ; ASPR 1, CLI, 
xi, 1 (Eth. plural is rarely used currently). 

00£.1: OPEET 1, LXXXI, 15 (interpolated, explanatory footnote says "TAX 1). 

PR i: AAPE 1, ob, XXI, 79, * bird(s) ’. 
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hua: hyva.: (gl. by F£ 1), 5, rr, 106, ‘Almighty’; hYA VT 1, xxm, 30 
(interpolated), * omnipotence ’. 

he. :: hA 1, Xvit, 27, 5,55, rt, 286, SLS ‘ unbeliever’ (Eth. ‘renegade, 
traitor ’). 

tec :: Pad i, vl, xix, ll, ‘sanctuary’ (Eth. ‘ temple’) (evzt 1 
(Lt 1 Añ? : used in footnote for word occurring in xxu, 40, ‘ chapel of 
the Jews’). 

125 1: e» Y TE 1, 55, xxxvi, 6, ‘council’ (Eth. ‘ nobles’); W32 1, 45 : 
are the normal Amharic expressions. 

O0A 1: ESAT 1, 4, XLV, b, ‘day’. 

Hom: Your} :, dj, XVII, 32, ‘ adultery, fornication ’. 

HR 1: Tav 1, (5 3I. 45, LIX, 7, ‘relative’ (Eth’ ‘ related ’). 

HCÓ 1: AUCH 1, r 55, XIII, 4, ‘seed’. 

PNA :: €à :, 77, v, 96, ‘dry land’. 

LAD 1: ALAP (in ALAP : NEL s, gyre 435, Lig, 22, ‘ unjust division’ 
(Eth. * biased division ’). 

Lam: KAPT, »—, V, 110, ' magic ' (Eth. ‘incantation ’). 

IWA 1: WIR 1, XVI, 125, they ‘admonition’, L, 24, «S35 ' reminder’ (Eth. 
‘admonition ’). 

25751: XXVIL 39, cy ‘demon’, vi, 112, ol, ‘jinn’; pl. A» Y, v1, 100, 
otl, ‘the jinn (coll.) ". 

249? 1: ICV 1, elo, XXII, 40, “ monasteries ’. ' 

TCC 1: hle, xvi, 81, “shirts (of mail)’, explanatory footnote pat: 4e : 
‘iron shirt ’. 

"pp i: m, 96 (interpolated) ‘idol’. 

AAf: vir, 156 (interpolated) ‘to pray’; At 1, 1, 186 5,5, OI, 38 sles, IX, 
99, rx, 103 cll. ‘prayer’; ALL: ARG 1, I, 14 (Mittwoch, 118) ‘to 
perform the prayer ’. 

RE 1: KARGET 1, GLO, xv, 53, ‘ horizons’ (Eth. ‘ends of the earth’); 
explanatory footnote NPAC : (let: 1 49" : “in areas on earth and 
in the Heavens ’. 

ZP [0] 1: Yl, LVI, 18, ‘ cup’ (Eth. ‘ chalice’) (Christian). 

ROO 1: TROP sin €EFRO-P 1 ng? 1, footnote to X1, 30 (mmt 1: Ags‘ given 
name’, lit. “name by which one is summoned’, is the usual Amharic 
expression}. 

ddh i: Sup 1, So, xir, 37, ‘judgement ’. 

deto 1: bork: occurs in XVI, 4: AO s hetor : mt ! Amea i, Ge 
4 c» YL! ' He created man from sperm’ (equrart : 272 : ‘sex act’ and 
"mh : ‘ sperm ’ are normal Amharic). 


APPENDIX III: TRANSLITERATED ARABIC WORDS IN THE QuR’AN 
ah? 1, o, gloss to hayt : truth’, xxiv, 49. 
79 y 1, isla, cr, 9, “the Pit’ (explanatory gloss gives ANPTP 1 ANP : ez. : 
FRAT 1 PLAS 1 Gr + “the Pit is a very deep well of fire ’). 
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U-£U-£; 1, date, XXVII, 20, ' hoopoe ' (rendered by 7-z-*1&4^ : in Yanagastd Azeb). 

USL 1, s+, II, 196 (gl. mægpót : ‘alms’, explanatory footnote adds ' animal 
driven to the Ka'ba for slaughter ’). 

hÉ 1, z ` pilgrimage’ (*h% 1 Pöcs 1, heading of Bürg xxn). 

AH, 1, (J, Lxx, 15, ' blazing fire’ (44.8 1 Nr : yo : ‘it is a flaming fire’ in 
explanatory footnote). 

o»JC 1, ^e, IV, 4, ' dowry ' (glossed by PPTC : 11H01 1, but ee4c ı is normal 
Amharic). 

av(CH^ : dl, Lv, 58, ' coral’ (explanatory footnote ‘ they are precious stones, 
shining and (used) for ornaments ’). 

Pan :, do, LXXXII, 26, ‘musk’ (wage : 18 normal Amharic). 

e» OCAmeg 1, ell tall, rr, 197, “the Holy Waymark’. 

e»he-7? :, e ,£, 0, 191, ' Muharram’ (hac : e»azc : MhAnA : az :' months 
of prohibiting being chased out of the country ' in explanatory footnote). 

th 1, 7.55, XVII, 8b, i spirit 2 

CORY 3, oL», rr, 185 (cava : is the usual transliteration). 

£-9,8 1, I, 11, 104 (explanatory footnote: it means mne}: ‘we waited’ or 
a term of scorn, ŽA : ' fool’). 

(218. 1, ol, XXIV, 39, ‘mirage’ (explanatory footnote, ‘what when they 
look at it in the sun in a sandy desert looks like a recumbent lake ’). 

(1 7 1, 5L», vir, 1, sad (letter of the Arabic alphabet). 

$Ch:, 55, O, 228, 'menses' (explanatory footnote, ALe: [the normal 
Amharic expression]). 

40 :, 435 (interpolated) occurs in (kA 1) opfi7.e 1, 1x, 108. 

#fl4 1, 43, m, 142, explanatory footnote: NAALT : hoLaneaee-r : ARE : 
nat : open: ‘in the temple, in a place where prostrations (are done) ’. 

CR 1, c 7, XXV, 61, explanatory footnote ' 12 divisions of Heaven, what the 
sun traverses In one month is called a burg’. 

Ah? t, XLVI, 21, ‘dunes’ (explanatory footnote, (AT? *109"E 1: ARAL 1 ‘in 
sandy places ’). 

AAG Ah 1 9,0 1, oe rll, I0, 45 * Jesus the Messiah ’ (but the meaning is not 
given). 

hAcm?7s i, ole, xm, 30, explanatory footnote, ‘God’s special name’ (but in 
Im, 143, Cae 18 used). 

oct 1, (++, VI, 54, glossed by n-4.7 : ‘throne’ but often unglossed, rx, 
129, x, 3, ete. 

O(FC 1, ac, V, 106, gloss of AA‘ 1 ' evening prayer ’. 

Aóc-f 1, hel, XLVOI, 11, explanatory footnote hae : HAFF 1 ‘ nomads of the 
Arabs’; Aóe(Vf:,1x, 90 (same explanatory footnote as the preceding). 

héd-¢ 1, Gl, 4 “combs, crests’ (heading of Sūra vir); in vir, 46 explanatory 
footnote says ' hill between Heaven and Hell’). 

ADEPT 1, rel, XLI, 44, ‘non-Arab’. 

ANAP 1, (5l “divinatory arrows’ — explanatory footnotes in v, 3, f0scA 1 
mALS 1 état : ‘sticks for seeking out (one’s) fate’, and in v, 90, 
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fov m$ 1 0717 : *necromantic sticks’ (dm 1 emma : ‘lot casting’ used 
by Mittwoch, 134). 

OLH 1, + je, XI, 30, * powerful '—explanatory footnote: 999629 1 hom : yar 1 
PHRO-P 1 hoes 44 C: ‘itis a title, his given name was Qitfir (i.e. Potiphar) ’. 

LA 1, tLe, XXXIII, 39, obligatory waiting period for divorcee before remarriage, 
explanatory footnote PAT 1 £99 1 PEAT 1 PLP 1 PAT 1 OC : æsa 1 ‘being 
patient for three menses or three months ’. 

AAA 1, Lal, rr, 165, interpolated in 0A4 1 449» : (NLU: : Gags ‘in this 
world’ is normal Amharic, A44! : meaning ‘ happiness, good fortune’). 

OF PHF 1, +l, xvi, 103, explanatory footnote: hei? : AA : NAY : B58 i 
yar 1° it is in a language other than Arabic’. . 

hte 1, olds, XIV, 50, ‘tar, pitch’ (p27 : is normal Amharic). 

Omf 1, 23, gloss GAP 1, XVI, 43, j inspiration . 

HCL 1, 446, XLIII, 28, offspring ’, 45, XL, 8, ‘ seed’. 

H(-C *, 525 IV, 163, ' psalm’ (emiev-c 1 is normal Amharic). 

Hh :, LSG, Ir, 43, glossed 42,2- : g?x4- : compulsory alms’ (Aret ı is 
normal Amharic). 

PEP 1, ©, r1, 177, ' orphan ’—explanatory footnote gives Addi : PPAT 1 hR! 
yo 1 ' child whose father has died ’, and xvi, 82, en : herf 1 ‘ (children) 
raised by the charity of others’. 

ACIP 1, plas, xu, 19, ‘dirham’. 

£C 1, obs, or, 75, ‘ dinar’. 

2661, ot ^^, LXXXVIII, 7, ‘cactus’ (AWYP 1 NG : in explanatory footnote 
‘thorny tree’). 

47 :, OLI, LV, 15 (P227 1 AAF 1: in explanatory footnote, ‘ father of demons’). 

arc t, 55b, IV, 154, * mountain ’, always translated as emec 1 téc! ‘mountain 
of Tur’. 

dAn 1, £5, xxr, 33, ' celestial sphere —explanatory footnote gives age : 
“circuit, orbit of celestial bodies ’. 

&.Ch 1, 44, XVI, 66, ' contents of a ruminant’s stomach ’. 

$027 :, 0L 35, heading of Siira XXV: A-At 1 HOW : COMPARE i 9905274 1: 
gloss means ‘ chapter of the separation of truth from falsehood '. 

ACRON 1, 555, gloss, xxur, 11, AdAS : 1441 ‘ Upper Paradise,’ xvm, 107, 
€, C£.0-n : 117- : ‘Paradise of Firdáws'; second occurrence has explanatory 
footnote fm^ : ARAT : PAAFTA : POP 1 0T 1 / à select paradise full of 
vineyards ’, 


NEW LIGHT ON THE SIDDHASARA 


By R. E. EMMERIOK 


It seldom occurs that a philologist has the opportunity of seeing the results 
of his labours confirmed or disproved by the discovery of new material. In the 
field of Oriental studies such events occur relatively less seldom but bear equal 
testimony to the value of philological studies. What would in many instances 
have remained conjectures concerning the text of the Stddhasdra, conjectures 
having various degrees of probability according to the arguments advanced 
and the material available, have now been proved correct by the discovery of 
three previously unknown M8S of the Stddhasadra composed by Ravigupta. 
It could, of course, be claimed that this discovery has rendered superfluous the 
philological studies hitherto made, but it is in fact precisely these studies which 
enable us to appreciate the value of the readings provided by the newly dis- 
covered MSS. Moreover, the confirmation provided by the new discovery shows 
that the state of knowledge achieved by philological research was in fact a 
definite advance in our knowledge of the text. 

The detailed discussion of readings which forms a large part of this article 
continues my work in the following articles: ‘ The Sanskrit text of the Siddha- 
sara’, BSOAS, xxxiv, 1, 1971, 91-112; ‘On Ravigupta’s ganas’, BSOAS, 
XXXIV, 2, 1971, 363-75; ‘ Agane no more’, TPS, 1970 (pub. 1971), 115-20. 
Abbreviations and references used are those of the BSOAS articles.! 

Hitherto, knowledge of the Sanskrit text of the Stddhasdra has been based 
exclusively on photographs in the possession of the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
These photographs are of MSS A and B, described below and earlier in BSOAS, 
xxxIv, 1, 1971, 91-2. Many passages and some whole chapters are found in B 
but not A, in which case it was not always possible to reconstruct the text 
because of the damage that B has suffered. It was in the hope of being able to 
get better photographs of these MSS that I went to Marburg on 16 April 1973 to 
see the microfilms belonging to the library of the Deutsche Morgenlàndische 
Gesellschaft (DMG). I was fortunate in being accompanied by Professor Albrecht 
Wezler (Hamburg), who had himself worked in Kathmandu on the Nepal- 
German Manuscript Preservation Project, which aims at microfilming every 
Sanskrit MS in the possession of the Nepalese National Archives. This 
extremely important project has recently been described in some detail by 
B. Kólver in ZDMG, oxx, 1, 1973, *1*—*10*. It is a great pleasure to thank 
the Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft for giving me permission freely to 


1 Tn addition I refer to the following editions. 

Cpd. = Cakrapinidatta, Cakradatia, ed. Jagadisvaraprasida Tripithi, Varanasi, 1901 
(Haridás Sanskrit Series, 107). 

Madhava. = Madhavakara, Madhava-nidánam, ed. Sudaréanaé&stri and Yadunandans, 1, 
Varanasi, 1960 (KA&4i Sanskrit Series, 158); rr, Varanasi, 1961. 

Vr. = Vrnda, Vrndamadhavaparanama siddhayogah, ed. Vinàyaka Gaņeśa Apte, Poona, 1943 
(Anandéérama Sanskrit Series, 27). 
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use these valuable microfilms. It is appropriate to stress here the fact that it is 
most unlikely that I would ever have been able to use these MSS or even to 
discover their existence if it had not been for this Project. In fact, this Project, 
which owes much to the initiatives and negotiations of Dr. W. Voigt and of 
Professor K. L. Janert, must be reckoned one of the most important scientific 
projects ever undertaken in the field of Indian studies. 

As can be seen from Kélver’s report, some 8,318 MSS containing approxi- 
mately 434,475 folios have so far been filmed. This is out of an estimated total 
of between 30,000 and 40,000 MSS. The Ayurvedic section has already been 
filmed and consists of : 

Palm-leaf MSS Paper MSS 


Ayurveda T9 411 
Asgvayurveda 3 58 
Gaja-tathà Syen&yurveda — 18 

82 487 


These figures are, of course, only approximate. 

Among the 79 palm-leaf Ayurvedic MSS are the five MSS of the Siddhasara 
by Ravigupta. These include the two already known from the collection of 
photographs in Oxford. After being associated at various times with different 
numbers, these MSS have more conveniently been referred to as A and B, and I 
propose to continue the tradition by assigning the sigla C, D, and E to the 
recently discovered MSS." ‘The following résumé includes references to such 
numbers as have been associated with the various MSS. 


MS A 

Item no. 4€ in T. R. Gambier-Parry, A catalogue of photographs of Sanskrit 
MSS purchased for the administrators of the Max Miiller Memorial Fund, 
OUP, 1930, 45-6. Gambier-Parry gives as original reference numbers: 20 (23). 
From the occurrence of samvat 494 on fol. 101 v 4, he dated the MS to A.D. 1374. 

The provisional ‘ manuscript index card ' of the Nepal-German Manuscript 
Preservation Project, filmed at the head of the MS, provides the following 
information. 

(Short) Title: Sadrasamgrahah. 

MS no.: pra(thama) 787 vi(saya) dyurvedah 68. 
No. of leaves: 102. l 

Size: 29-5 x 4-5 cm. 

Date of filming: 16.10.70. 

Reel no. : B 29/22. 

Remarks: palm-leaf. 

The title Sarasamgraha derives from the last folio, 101 v 3—4, where the last 
chapter in A concludes with the words: ie sdrasa(m)graha-visddhydyah 
caturtri(m)samah samaptah. This is the only time the title of the work is men- 
tioned by A at the end of a chapter along with the chapter title. The proper 
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title of the work is mentioned by A 1 v 1 in the introductory verses belonging to 
the text and found also in BCD. A has there: sam/utà siddhisareya(m). Here 
siddhi- is a wrong reading for siddha- BCD. 

On the eccentric arrangement of the chapters in À, see below. 


MS B 

Item no. 50 in T. R. Gambier-Parry’s Catalogue, p. 47. Original reference 
nos: 35 (56). The last numbered folio is 96. The name of the ruling monarch is 
mentioned on 95 v 3, but the beginning of the line is broken and the edge rubbed. 
As a result only [. ...] x x devasya remains clearly visible. Gambier-Parry read 
here [Jayara|tnadevasya, but this reading meets with the difficulty that no such 
king is known. In fact, one can see with the aid of & magnifying glass the 
syllable read as tna by Gambier-Parry but not clearly enough to be able to 
distinguish it from la, whose shape would be similar. Since samvat 563 occurs 
on an unnumbered folio found with this MS, Gambier-Parry dated MS B to 
A.D. 1443. If this date is the correct date of copying of this MS, we would expect 
to find here the king known as Jayayaksa Malla, who reigned c. A.D. 1428-80. 
His name occurs in colophons in the form Jayayaksamaladevasya,* which would 
fit perfectly here. 

The colophon of B at 95 v 1-5 is difficult to decipher and has been quoted 
only in part by Gambier-Parry, otherwise not at all. I am grateful to Professor 
L. Petech for assistance in connexion with some of the problems presented by it. 
After stddhisdra-nighanthakam samaptam it appears to have : 

samvat mi na ri X X [....]é ekadasv-pra-dvadasya tithau / jyestha-pra-müla- 

naksatre // sukra-vasare // érimat-ért-éri-ragadhirajah $ri-éri-[Jagagakga ]- 

maladevasya vijaya-rüjye / Ssri-Lalitabhriimaya éri-Mantgükeh pacchsmas- 
thah // Srt-viivahdrayedyah $rijaga[....] X kso yam // ida(m) vaidya- 
$astram stddhtsdra-nighanthaka-sametam likhite tti // . // 
udakünala-caurebhyo mist[kebhyas] tathasva ca / 
raksstavya(m) prajatnena maya kastena liklatah /} . // 

S(u)bhak / 4(u)bhah // 

According to Gambier-Parry : ‘ The samvat date of the original MS is worn 
off’. Whether this is the case or not, the syllables mi na re x x [ occur where one 
expects the number. How they are to be interpreted is not yet clear to me nor is 
it yet clear whether the date expressed here can be brought into harmony with 
the date found on the unnumbered folio preceding a line that is not Sanskrit. 
The latter date is in full: samvat 563 vatsakha suddhs 3-ye /. The ttht corre- 
sponds to the latter half of 2 April and the first half of 3 April, a.D. 1443 
(Petech). 

As is usual in the case of Nepalese MSS, this one was written at Patan 








1 Soo L. Peteoh, Mediaeval history of Nepal (c. 750-1480), Rome, 1958, 160-9; D. R. Regni, 
Medieval Nepal, 1, Caloutta, 1905, 425-37. 
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(Lalitabhrūmāyā) in the royal palace of Manigal (Manigükeh). This was also 
true of C, where the colophon is clearer. The reading Lalitabhrimaya here was 
suggested by Professor Petech, who explains it as ‘a half-Newari form for 
Lalitapattana '. pacchimasthah is perhaps for pascimasthah. After the name or 
names of the scribe(s), the remainder, found also in C, is clear or can be recon- 
structed after C. 

The provisional manuscript index card has: . 

l (Short) Title: Siddhasäranighantu. 
MS no. : pra(thama) 1114 es(gaga) āyurvedah 71. 
No. of leaves: 95. 
Size: 28-5 x 4-5 cm. 
Date of filming: 16.10.70. 
Reel no.: A 45/8. 
Remarks: palm-leaf; folios damaged at margins. 

This MS contains not only the Stddhasarasamhita but also the Siddhasara- 
nighan{u or Ssddhasara-mighantaka in two forms. First the nighantu is given in 
193 verses in Sloka metre (B 82 v 5 to B 89 r 2) and then the contents of the 
nighantu are repeated in the form of a list (B 89 r 2 to B 95 v 1).3 The title 
found on the provisional card is based on Stddhasdra-nighanthaka at B 95 v 1, 4. 
The title of the text itself is contained in the introductory verses at B 1 v 1: 
samiuta siddhasüreyam. 

MS C 
The provisional manuscript index card has: 
(Short) Title: Stddhasàrasamhsta. 
MS no.: pra(thama) 1697+ vs(saga) ayurvedah 72. 
No. of leaves: 54. 
Size: 54 x 4:5 cm. 
Date of filming: 16.10.70. 
Reel no.: A 45/4. 
Remarks: palm-leaf. 

This MS is well written, complete, and virtually intact. Only folio 4 r is so 
badly rubbed that it can be used only with great difficulty. 

The title of the text is contained in the introductory verses at 1 v 1: samhitā 
siddhasareyam. The text runs from C 1 v 1 to C 48 r 6 and is followed by the 
Siddhasdra-nighantuka in slokas (48 r 6 to 51 r 6) and in list form (51 r 6 to 
54 r 4). 

The colophon of C 54 r 4-6 has been partly made known by L. Petech, 
Mediaeval history of Nepal (c. 750-1480), Rome, 1958, 57. It may be useful to 
quote Petech in full: 4 

“ms. Stddhasdrasamhita, Darbar Library, ILI. 803. 25. Colophon: Samvat 

200-30-4 asvint-sukla-divà navamydm / piirevasadha-nakgatre budhadine / 


* See ' On Ravigupta's ganas’, 364-5. 
* This passage is reproduced by D. R. Regmi in his Medieval Nepal, 1, 158. 
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Srimat-M.-P.-Pb.-sri-Simhadeva-vyayarajye / $Sri-Lalvta-kramayam śrī- 
Manigquvala-madhyamatolke ’dhivisinaé etc. Written at Patan. The date is 
verified for the second half of Wednesday, September 9th, 1114.’ 
According to Petech, Simhadeva reigned c. 1110-25, but ' the place of Simhadeva 
in the royal genealogy is not clear’. 
The colophon reads in full: 
stddhasara-nighantukam samaptam // // samvat 234 aésvini-sukla-dwa 
navamyam | pirvvasidha-naksatre / budhadine / srimat-maharajadheraja- 
paramesvara-parama-bhattaraka-8ri-simhadeva-vijaya-rajye // $rī-lalitakra- 
mayam śri-mānīgvala-madhyamatolke ‘dhwasina | paramopásaka-mahaka- 
runtka-éri-ért-bhadrükara-varmana sarvva-satvdnam hita-hetunad / sdam 
vasdya-éastram siddhasára-mighanjuka-sametam likhyate tti / / 
udakünala-caurebhyo mistkebhyas tathawa ca / 
raksttavyam prayatnena maya kastena likhitam / / 9 


MS D 
The provisional manuscript index card has : 
(Short) Title: Siddhasárasamhsta. 
MS no.: pam(cama) 7246 e1(sagya) Gyurvedah 74. 
No. of leaves: 76. 
Size: 25 x D em. 
Date of filming: 16.10.70. 
Reel nos: B 29/27 and B 30/1. 
Remarks: palm-leaf. 

This MS is well written, almost complete, and nearly every folio is intact. 
The filming began on reel no. B 29/27, but the film ran out after filming the 
first few folios. As a result a new start was made on reel B 30/1. For all practical 
purposes therefore B 29/27 can be disregarded. I draw attention to it just in 
case it should be thought that another copy of the text is concealed under this 
number. 

Folio 52 containing Si. 25.1-22 is missing. In its place there has been filmed 
a folio which has one side blank and some recipes in a differing handwriting on 
the other side. This folio is unnumbered. Fol. 55 v is badly rubbed. Fol. 62 has 
had some large pieces broken off. Fols. 71-2 containing St.N 3-71 are missing. 
Fol. 75 r has been photographed twice, once with a sizeable piece broken oft. 
Fol. 75 v has been photographed once only, with the same piece broken off. 
The left-hand side of fol. 76 is broken off, although this is not immediately 
apparent from the photograph of fol. 76 r as it has been photographed while 
lying on top of an unnumbered folio in different handwriting. A separate 
photograph of the unnumbered folio allows comparison. This folio (D!) contains 
on one side Si. 25.1-19 and on the other side some of the verses belonging to the 
jalaukadhyayah, which in BCDE occurs between chapters 24 and 25. See on the 


5 The concluding couplet ocours also at the end of a MS of the Amarakoéu listed by Gambier- 
Parry, op. at., 10. 
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chapter arrangement below. Fol. 76 v contains a medley of items in several 
different hands but no colophon or indication of date. The first line has at the 
top left: [stddhasdra-nigha|niuh samaptah // . //. This is followed by verses, 
of which the first is: 

hyngu-trikatuka~patha-hapusa-abhaya-sathi. 

It has proved possible to identify these verses. They are nine of the twelve 
verses giving the matulunga-gudskà recipe in the Bower MS: see Navanitakam or 
the Bower manuscript, ed. Kaviraj Balwant Singh Mohan, Lahore, 1925, 22-3 
(2.1.29 ff.). 

The title of the text is contained in the introductory verses at D 1 v 1: 
samhitä svddhasdreyam. The text runs from D 1 v 1 to D 70 v 4. There the 
concluding sentence is found as in B and C, but it is not followed by the words 
siddhasàra-grantham samaptam itt (B 82 v b; C 48 r 6). Instead it continues 
directly with the Stddhasdra-nighantu, of which, however, verses 3-77 are 
missing because of the absence of fols. 71-2, as mentioned above. Si.N ends at 
D 76 r 6 and is not repeated in list form as in B and C. 

Although the date of D cannot be ascertained, the MS continues an inde- 
pendent tradition of the text, often preserving a correct reading where the other 
MSS are corrupt. 

MS E 
The provisional manuscript index card has : 
(Short) Title: Stddhasárasamhtta. 
MS no.: pam(cama) 405 vt(saya) ayurvedah 73. 
No. of leaves: 8. 
Size: 28.5 x 5 em. 
Date of filming: 16.10.70. 
Reel no.: B 29/28. 
Remarks: palm-leaf; damaged at margins, 

This ‘MS’ has caused me a lot of trouble. It consists of a bundle of un- 
numbered folios in two, possibly three, hands. Why the number of leaves has 
been specified as eight is not clear since there are photographs of 48 sides, that is, 
24 folios. 8 could be an error for 48 if it were not for the fact that the usual 
method of specifying the number would require 24. As the sides are unnumbered, 
order can be achieved only by identifying each side. The identifications so far 
made show that the order is largely random. To discuss the material it is neces- 
sary to assign each side a number, and for this purpose I shall refer to each side 
by a single number from 1 to 48 in the order photographed. It can be established 
that the verso or recto to a given side can be obtained by adding 3 to an even 
number. Thus, if 10 is the recto (which it is), then 13 is the verso, and if 30 is 
the verso (which it is), then 33 is the recto. This does not apply at the beginning 
and end. 

The Stddhasdra is represented by the following 17 folios (each assigned two 
numbers, one for the recto and one for the verso) in seven sequences. There 
follow two folios forming one sequence of the Siddhasdra-nighantu. 
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I 36-39 = 5.9-62 
38 + 41 = 5.62-85 
32 + 35 = 5.86-106 
37 + 34 = 6.107-135 
14 + 17 = 5.142-6.23 
33 + 30 = 6.2444 
29 + 96 = 8.1-24 
31 + 28 = 9.17-10.10 
25 + 22 = 13.35-51 
10 + 13 = 24.23-25.19 
11 +8 = 25.20-26.21 
43 -+ 40 = 26.22-50 
42 + 45 — 26.50-75 
VI 16+ 19 = 28.1-29.7 
20 + 23 = 29.7-38 
VII 18+ 21 = 30.6-53 
24 -L 97 = 30.53-31.22 
VIII 47 + 44 = S&.N 90-150 
46 -- 48 = S.N 151-192. 


adHH 


Five folios thus remain unidentified: 1 + 8, 2 4- b, 4 4- 7, 6+9, and 
12 + 15. Of these the first is unimportant since 1 is blank and 3 contains lists 
in columns. 2 + 5, 4 + 7, and 6 + 9 are noticeably different from the identified 
folios in that they are written in & quite different hand and that they have 12 
as opposed to 8 lines to a side. They evidently form part of a different medical 
text. Thus, on 5 there is a remedy for promoting the growth of hair, which I 
have not succeeded in finding elsewhere : 

sarita-malayoSiram kusthotpala-$ankha-[nàga- kesara-sametam 

chaga-kstre siddham tsla-taslam kesa-samjananam. 
This recipe is expressed in the form of an Áryà, a metre not found in the 
Stddhasdra. It is metrically correct as an Arya only if sakha- or nàga- is 
removed from the first line, as kindly confirmed for me by Professor L. Alsdorf, 
a specialist in this metre. Since nàga-, kesara-, and nàga-kesara- are synonymous 
(Dh. N 19: nàga-puspam matam nagam kesaram nàga-kesaram), it is evidently 
nāga- that is redundant, having probably been added as a clarification of 
kesara-. 

12 has a mixture of writing in two hands, but one of them is that of the 
identified folios and 15 is entirely in that hand. 15 seems to consist of a large 
list of ailments and may therefore in some way introduce the text. 

The title on the provisional manuscript index card presumably derives from 
[48].5: siddhasára-samhitayam nighantuh parisamáptets. 


Concluding verses of the Stddhasava 
Although 31.37 and the closing statement in conventional form were known 
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from the Tibetan translation, it was not possible on the basis of B alone, because 
of its broken edges, to provide a complete Sanskrit text. The Sanskrit text as 
found in B was published by Gambier-Parry. It may accordingly be useful to 
provide here, using BCD, the complete text. 
[31.37] «t dhanvantarer viksya matam atri-sutasya ca 
ayurvedarnavakirnas, akitsambu-lavo maya 
eka-tremgad ime dhyaya nibaddhas tantra-paddhatau 
anasta-cchandasa sloka-trayodasa-satanvitah 
avyogad devaguptasya bhratur jyesthasya samhitam 
pandu-nagam samuddssya ravigupto ’karod imam 
ut kalpadhyaya eka-trimsatumah. siddhasdra-samhtta krtth pascatyasyasva- 
vatdya-durgagupta-stino raviguptasyels. siddhasüra-grantham samaptam iti 
_ Having in this way examined the teachings of Dhanvantari and of the son 
of Atri, I composed as a guide to medical doctrines these thirty-one chapters, 
full of the ocean of Ayurveda, a drop of the water of healing, containing 1,300 
Slokas in unbroken metre. On the insistence of his elder brother Devagupta, 
having regard to his (brother’s) yellow disease, Ravigupta made this text. 

Thirty-first chapter, on medical practice. The text of the Siddhasdra (is) the 
creation of Ravigupta, son of the veterinary doctor Durgagupta from the West. 
End of the book Stddhasara ’. 

The Tibetan provides a close rendering with a few differences. dyurvedarnava- 
is taken as another object of viksya in apposition to matam. That some difficulty 
was felt about the construction is shown by the variants: BC üyurvedárma- 
vakirnas ctkitsambu-lavo, D dyurveddrnavakirnad cskitsambu-lave. The fourth 
verse of the Sanskrit is not represented in the Tibetan translation probably 
because it is a prose translation. I take it that anasta-cchandasá (var. anastu-) 
‘in unbroken metre’ means ‘ exclusively in verse’ rather than ‘in correct 
metre’. The following word, £loka-, as read above, represents a slight emenda- 
tion since BC have sloka and D has élokas. The ending seems to be due to 
attraction. 

As for the total of 1,300 Slokas, this tallies very closely with the number of 
verses attributable to the Ssddhasara on present knowledge, namely 2,636. This 
count includes only such verses as are represented in the Tibetan translation. In 
general, verses not represented in the Tibetan version have been copied from 
other medical works, but it is possible that in some cases verses were missed by 
the Tibetan translator or were absent from the Sanskrit MS he was using. Thus, 
ABCD—E not available at this point—all have a sloka (20.23A) between 20.23 
and 20.24 (the last sloka of ch. 20). This sloka is not represented in the Tibetan 
or Khotanese versions and is not found in Caraka, Suéruta, Vàgbhata, or in 
Bhela or Madhava., but it is preserved, like many verses of the Siddhasdra, in 
medical tradition: Vr. 21.3, Cpd. 21.3, and Bh., O%. 23.15. It is difficult therefore 
to be sure whether this sloka belonged to the original text or not. All that can be 
said is that there is no early evidence for it such as the existence of a Khotanese 
or Tibetan rendering. It may be of interest to note here that at the time of 
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proof-reading (June 1974) I have succeeded in tracing in other sources 978 of 
the 2,636 verses of the Stddhasara. 


The Parts Stddhasara 

In JA, ooxxiv, 1, 1934, 155-73, J. Filliozat published a list of the MSS in the 
Palmyr Cordier Collection at the Bibliothéque Nationale. This list includes on 
p. 163 item no. 184 (BN no. 1272): ‘ Siddhasarasamhita, 164 fol., incomplet ’. 
As stated by Filliozat, most of the medical MSS in this collection ‘ sont des 
copies récentes en parfait état et fréquemment corrigées ou annotées de la main 
méme de Cordier’. This is in fact the case of BN 1272. This MS, which on the 
title-page bears also the information Mapras no. 128, was copied * by K. 
Sampath Kumarachakravarthi at the 'G.O.M.S.8. Library, Madras’, on 
10 July 1902. The annotations correctly reveal that the text contains large 
excerpts from Cakradatta. The copy was made either from a defective original 
or from one which the copyist found difficult to decipher as he often leaves 
dashes in a verse instead of aksaras. Towards the end of the MS, on pp. 161-2, 
the first two verses of Vagbhata’s Agtangahrdagyasam/uta suddenly appear. 
Most extraordinary of all about this MS is the fact that only two formal chapter 
endings occur and these agree with those of the Siddhasara by Ravigupta. On 
p. 12 we find: $43 stddhasdra-samhitayam bhagandara-cikitsà trayodasadhyayah. 
Ch. 13 of the Stddhasadra does in fact deal with bhagandara-. BCD have tti 
arso-bhagandaradhyayas trayodagamah. On p. 50 we have: wi stddhasdra- 
samhuayam pandu-kamila-halamaka-cikttsa-racitas caturdago ’dhyGyah. This too 
accords with BC tti panduroga-kamaladhyayas caturdagsamah. In fact, what 
precedes these chapter endings is an extremely bad copy of the corresponding 
chapters of our Stddhasdra. It is probable that an earlier anthologist whose 
work was copied by our K.S., as he initials himself, had before him a copy of our 
Stddhasüra in Newari script, which he could hardly read. 

How much more of the Siddhasára may be found in this medley only time 
and effort will reveal. To judge by the quality of ch. 18 and 14, the effort will 
not be richly rewarded. On p. 26, 1.4, the word ‘ siddhasáre :— occurs ap- 
parently as & heading, but it presumably refers to what precedes, namely, the 
four verses of St. 9.12. Verses from the Siddhasara and from other medical texts 
occur seemingly at random throughout the text. 


Arrangement of chapters 

Only MS A differs markedly. As, however, the available material is complex, 
it may be useful to provide orientation as to the chapters contained. It should 
be noted that the contents of the MSS have not yet been fully exploited. 
[0] Introduction 

The Sanskrit text has six introductory verses at ABCD 1 v. 

The Tibetan translation, beginning at P(eking) 142 a 2; D(erge) 191 b 1; 


* That is, he finished copying on that day. He seems to have begun on 15 November 1901. 
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N(arthang) 138 a 2, gives the title of the work in Tibetan and in Sanskrit, 
specifying that it contains 31 chapters. The chapter titles follow and thereafter 
comes a rendering of the six Sanskrit verses. 

The Khotanese translation has its own introduction (1 v 1 to 1 bis v 2). 
This has been translated into English and commented upon by H. W. Bailey in 
[W. B. Henning and E. Yarshater (ed.)], A locust’s leg: studtes in honour of 
S. H. Tagizadeh, London, 1962, 31-8. Then the Khotanese gives the Sanskrit 
title of the work at 1 bis v 3, followed by the list of 31 chapter titles and a 
rendering of the six Sanskrit verses. 

[1] Tantra 

sit tantrddhyayah prathamah samaptah A 4 r 5-6; B6r1; C3v2; D4r65. 
D omits samaptah. 

Tib. rgyud-hys lehu-ste dan-po rjogs-so P 146 b 2; D 196 a; N 141 b. 

Kh. ttamtradhyayd padauysd 9 v 4. 

[2] Dravya-gana 

ti dravya-ganadhyayo dvitiyah samaptah A 6 v b; B7v1; C5r3; D6v8. 
A reads dravya-ganddhyayo nama dvitiyah; B om. samáptah ; C om. pos 
D has dravya-sangrahantyo dvitiyo ’dhydyah. 

Tib. sman-gyt sde-chan-gys lehu-ste gfíss-so P 149b 8; D 198a; N 144 b. 

Kh. arvam u gam’ hamàle hivi piskala ge’ 15 r 5—v 1. 

[3] Anna-pana-idhe 

wt anna-paàna-vidlis trityo 'dhyayah & 1171; Bl6r5-6; C9v4; DI10v5. 

Tib. kha-zas dan btun-bahs cho-ga béad-paht lehu-ste gsum-paho P 155 b 2; 
D 202 b; N 149 b. 

Kh. hvadd khastà hivi pigkalà 1 bis v 4; hvadam khastam hiye krre hiya 
ptskalà 15 v 1. The Kh. translation is not extant for the whole chapter but ends 
with & partial rendering of 3.26.12 at 20 v 5. This couplet is not given by H. W. 
Bailey at AT, 1, 114. It reads: 

grahant-gada-sopharsah-pandv-attsdra-qulma-nut 
irt-doga-samanam takram uddhrtam sneham adtset. 
[4] Arista 

ws anistddhyayas caturthah samaptah A 12 v 5; B 18 r 56; C10v6; D 
12 v 1. samaptah om. BCD. 

Tib. Achi-ltas-kyi lehu-ste drug-pa rfogs-so P 169 b 3-4; D 215a; N 162 a. 
The chapter begins at P 167 a 6; D 212 b; N 160 a. The fourth and fifth 
chapters have been transposed in the Tibetan and some wrong numbering has 
resulted. The correct order was followed in the list at the beginning of the 
book (see [0] above). 

Order of occurrence Tibetan no. Sanskrit no. 
9 3 


AD oP 
ID 4 OH 09 


5 
6 
(i 
T 
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Kh. &rkam u visu nām günām hw peskald 1 bts v 4-5 ( Chapter on good 
and bad signs’). Not extant. | 
[5] Jvara 
tti qvara- cibitetdhyayah vaficomah A 29 v 4 ; B27r4; Q165v4; D19r6; 
E [14].4& B is broken but the space would suit the reading given. C om. 
paficamah., 
Tib. ryms-nad g80-bahs lehu-ste lna-pa rjogs-so P 167 a 6; P 212b; x 160 a. 
Begins at P 155 b 2; D 202 b; N 149 b. 
Kh, ttavas hivi mskala 1 T v 5. Not extant. 
[6] Atisãra 
_ 1h atesaradhyayah sasthah A 34 v 4; D 23 r 4—5 (sagiamah B 32r5; 0 18 r 3). 
Tib. hkhru-ba gso-baht lehu-ste bunc rjogs-so P 176 a 2-3;. D 220 b; N 
168 a. On the misnumbering as 7 see on [4] above. Begins P 169b 4; D 215 &; 
N 162 a. 
Kh. aviysard hivi psskalà 1 bis v 5. Not extant. 
[7] Raktapitta 
as rakiapitadhyayah nae A 36v2; D25r2; E[29].1 (camaptah for 
saptamah B 34 v 2; C 19 r 4). 
Tib. khrag rgyas-pahs nad gso-baht lehu-ste bdun-pa rjogs-so P 178 b 8; 
D 2238; N 170 b. Begins P 176a 3; D 220 b; N 168 a. 
Kh. hufid phehame hin PRS l bts v D. Not extant, : s 
[8] Yaksma 
ur yaksmadhydayo 'stamah A 4073; B36v3-4; C20r5; D 26 v 6. 
Tib. gcon chen-po gso-bahs lehu-ste brgyad-paho P 181 b 8; D 226a; N 173 a. 
Kh. ksayd hat prskala 1 bts v 5-2 r 1. Not extant. 
[9] Gulma 
gulmadhyàsgo navamah samaptah B 39 r 3; C21 v 5 (without samapiah D 28 
v7; E[28].8-4). A 46 v 2 has gulmadhyayo dagamah because A has an additional 
chapter between [8] and [9] from A 40 r 3 to 42 v 1. In this chapter occur 
two folios both numbered 41. The chapter title is wdradhy-adhyayo navamah 
A 42 v 1. This chapter consists of two passages of Vagbhata concerning vidrad/- : 
Vagbhata, Ne. 11.3-25 (A 40 r 3-41 v 1); Ce. 13.1-84 (A 41 v 2-42 v 1). 
Tib. skran gso-bahs lehu-ste dgu-pa rjogs-so P 185 b 1-2; D 229 8; N 176 a. 
Kh. ga’méd hivi piskald 2 r 1. Not, extant. 
[10] Udara 
wt udaradhyayo daáamah B 41r 4; C 28r 2; D 80v 6. A.49 v 2 has 
ekadasamah, see on [9]. 
Tib. dmu-rfiù gso-bahi lehu-ste beu-pa rjogs-so P 188 b 6-7; D 282a: N 179a. 
Kh. divard hivi mskalad 2 r 1. Not extant. 
[11] Prameha 
pramehadhyaga ekadasamah samaptah C 23 v 6 ; D 321 r2 (without samaptah). B 
42 v 1 jadasamah samaptah. A blrl115 prome aihio dvādaśamah, see on [9]. 
Tib. gein sñi-bahi nad gso-bahs lehu-ste bcu-gcig-pa rfogs-so P 191 a 2; D 233 
b; N 180 b. 
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. Kh. pramthd hivi mskalad 2 r 1. Not extant. 
[12] Kustha 
e $5 husthadnydyo dvadasamah B 45 v 3; C 26 v 6; D 34 v 4 (trayodasamah 
A DT x 5; see[9]). 
Tib. mje-nad gso-bahs lehu beu-gfivs-pa rfogs-so P 194 b 2; D 236 b ; N 184 a. 
Kh. kus(à Aw priskalg 2 r 1. Not extant. 
[13] Argas and Bhagandara 
-~ W argo-bhagandaradhydyas trayodasamah B 49 r 3; C 28r 34; D38r1; 
E [22].8. Pars MS, p. 12: tt stddhasdra-samhutayam bhagandara-ctkitsa 
iragodasadhyasah. This corresponds to 13.39-51, which bears the heading 
bhagandara-niddna (p. 10). Similarly, MS A divides this chapter into two: 
arsadhyayas caturdagamah A 61 r 1 (= 13.1-38) and #i bhagandaradhyayah 
pañcadaśsamah A 61 v 5 (= 18.39-51). 

Tib. géan-hbrum dan méhan-par rdol-ba gao balie lehu-ste bcu-gsum-pa 
rjogs-so P 199 a 1-2; D 240 b; N 188 a. 

Kh. arja u bagadala ächai hivi piskala drraisam 104 v 3. The Kh. resumes at 
13.27 (Kh. 101 r 1) and then completes the chapter. 

[14] Panduroga 

ws panduroga-kamaladhydyas caturdaáamah B 50r 5; C29r1; D39r3 (om. 
kamala). A 63 r 4 om. kamala and has sodasa ” for caturdasamah. The Paris MS 
has, p. 50: «+ stddhasdra-samhutayam pandu-kamila-halimaka-cikttsd-racitas 
caturdago ’dhydyah. It is preceded by the whole of ch. 14 under the heading 
pandu-kamila-halimaka-lakgana (p. 47). Between 14.6 and 14.7 it bears the 
additional heading: rakta-ksaya-pandu-rogt. 

Tib. skya-rbab-kys nad gso-bahs lehu-ste bcu-bés-pa, rjogs-so P 200 b 7; D 242 
a; N 189 b. 

Kh. ystdas üchas krre hivi piskala tcaulasá 107 v 4. Complete. 

[15] Hikka and Svasa 

wt Inkká-évasadhyayah paficadasah B 51v 1-2; C29 v 4; D40r5. Bis 
broken at pa[. D has pafica[. .]|mah. A 65 r 4-5 has saptadasah " for paficadaéah. 

Tib. skytgs-buhs nad dan dbugs mt-bde-bahs nad gso-baht lehu-ste bco-lna-pa 
rjogs-so P 202 b 5; D 244 a; N 191 b. 

Kh. haika u üysna àphàrà hw piskalà 2 r 2. One folio only is extant of the 
Kh. translation of this chapter: fol. 109 with 15.15-23. The first and last items 
are incomplete. Part of the translation of 15.1 occurs at the end of ch. 14 on fol. 
107 v 4—b. 
[16] Kāsa `. l 

E etek dd: C 30175; T. 
A 67 r2). 

"Tib. lud-p&ht nad gso-bahs Eu a ee rjogs-eo P 204 a 8; D 245 b; 
N 193 &. => 

Kt. phahà hivt-pygkalà 2 r 2. Not extant. 

[17] Chards and Trsnàá 
? For the numbering of A see [9] and [13]. 
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ats ccharddi-trsnadhyagah saptadasamah B 53 r 7 (saptada); C 30 v 6; D 
42 r 5 (saptadasamah)- A 70 r 4 has *adhyaqgonnavtéaty mah? 

Tib. skyug-pahs nad dan skom-pahs nad gso-bahs lehu-ste beu-bdun-pa rjogs-so 
P 206 a 3-4; D 247 b; N 194 b. 

Kh. b@md ttard hvr piskalà 2 r 2. Not extant. 
[18] Mutra-krechra 

sit. mutra-krechradhydyo ’stadagamah D 43 v 7. With this form of the title 
accord the Tib. and Kh, A 71 v 3 has mütra-krechropadamsadhqyaso visatimah ? 
after 18.41 and omits 18.42-57, The section prior to 18.42-57 does deal with 
upadamáa-. 18.42-57 deals with vrddht- and one might expect that to be reflected 
in the longer titles in B and C, which, however, are partly broken. B 55 r 2-3 
has ts mütra-kr[cchra . . .]rusa-vyadhyaga[$ castadasaymah ; C 31 v 63211 
has s+ mütra-[krochra . . .]rusa-vyadhyadhagas cdstadagamah. B appears to 
have a haplography for vyadhy-adhyayas. If the ca can be depended upon we 
should be able to supply wt mitra-kr[cchradhyayo]. There remains the problem 
of what |rusa could be. 

Tib. gein sri-bahs nad sel-bahs lehu-ste bco-brgyad-pa rjogs-so P 208 b 6-6; D 
250 a; N 197 a. 

Kh. mittre-kicha dchas hivi peskalq hastisd 121 r 5. Only 18.53~-7 is extant ' 
in Kh. translation. 
[19] Udavarta 

tts udavartadhydya tina-msatimah B 56 r 6; 032 v 4; D 45 r 1-2. This 
chapter title is not found in A either in the text or in the list of chapters at 
A lr. It would be ch. 21 in A.® A has in fact part of this chapter: 19.121 
(A 71 v 3-72 v 2). Then follow 18 unidentified verses concerning unmada and 
apasmara, which belong to the subject-matter of ch. 20, and have in the event 
replaced 20.1—21. 

Tib. rtug-skam gso-baht lehu-ste bcu-dqu-pa rjogs-so P 210 b 6-7; D 251b; 
N 199 b. 

Kh. üdávarttàm hivi jehdme hivi piskalà nausd 125 r 5. Complete. 
[20] Unmada and Apasmara 

us unmadapasmaradhyayo vimśatımah D 46 r 5. B 57 v 2; C33 v 1 om. 
apasmüra. A I3 r 4 omits apasmüra and has dvavimáatima.? A contains only 
20.22—4. See on [19]. 

Tib. smyo-byed dan brjed-byed-I nad gso-baht lehu-ste fis-éu-pa rjogs-so P 212 
b4; D 253 b; N 201 a. 

Kh. adeémgdà . avasmard dchas hivi huma havi peskalà bestd 128 v 1. 
Complete. 
[21] Vata-vyadhs 

ste vata-vyddhs-ctkttsadhyaya ekavymáéatimah. B 60 r 1 and C 35 r 1 (broken) 
omit vàta-vyadhi-. A717 r 2 has trayovim£atimah.? D 48 v 3 has ttt vdta-vyadhs- 
vata-rakta-cikttsadhyayo dväwmsatimah. The occurrence of 22nd for 21st in D 
here seems unmotivated. 

* See p. 639, n. 7. 
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Tib. rlun-nad gso-bahs lehu-ste fit-su-réa gew-pa rjogs-so P 215 b 1; D 256a; 
N 203 b. 

Kh. beta jsa Gcham havi jehame havi peskalg Surtbestam 133 v 1. Complete. 
[22] Madatyaya 

ws madatyayo 'dhyayo dvdvunsatumah B 60 v 3; C 35 v 1; D 49 r7-v 1. 
A 78 r 1 has caturvwmsatvmah.® 

Tib. chan-nad gso-bahs lehu-ste fiv-$u-róa gfits-pa rjogs-so P 216 b 7; D 257 a; 
N 205 a. 

Kh. mau jsa . achat hw peskala dvàrabestam 135 v 5. Complete. In the 
introduction this chapter is called mafià dsrà hivt piskald 2 r 3 (see T PS, 1970, 
120). 

[23] Vesarpa 

wt visarpddhydyas trayovimáatumah B 61 v 1; C 36 r 1. D 50 r 5-6 has 
caturcvndatwunah, perhaps as a consequence of the mistake at [21]. A 79r1 
has paficavymsats.? 

Tib. me-dbal gso-bahs lehu-ste fis-$u-róa gsum-pa rjogs-so P 218a 6; D 258 b; 
N 206 b. 

Kh. vtsarpz jehame hivi piskalg drrerabestam 138 r 2-3. Complete. 

[24] Sopha 

ws Sophadlajayas caturviméáatymah. Implied by Tib. and Kh. So A 80 v D, 
but sadevmáats.? Additional items precede sopha- in B 63 r 1 and E [10].5-6 : 
ws slipada-gandamalarbuda-galaganda-sophadhyayas  caturviméatimah. In a 
different order D 51 v B: sopha-galaganda-gandamalarbudadhyasas caturvim- 

Tib. skrans-paht nad gso-bahs lehu-ste fis-éu-róa, bév-pa rjogs-so P 220 a 6-7; 
D 260 a; N 208 b. kt 

Kh. haga ache jehame hivi peskala tcaur-ra-bestam 141 v 4. Complete. 

[25] Vrana 

iti vranadhyayah paficaviméatimah B 64 v 3; C 37 v 6; D 53 r 7-v 1. 
E [11].7 is scarcely legible. A 98 v 5 has trayastrimsatimah. The order in A is as 
follows : 

A 26 —[24] A79r1-80v5 opha- 


A 2T = A80v5-871r2  metra-roga- 
A 28 = A87r288r5 karna-roga- 
À 29 —[26] A88r5-89r5 nàsá-roga- 
A 30 = A 90r2-01 v3 mukha-roga- 
A 31 = AO91v8-904rl sdlakya- 


A 32 —[29] A94r1-97r5 kumara-tanira- 

A 33 =[25] A97v1-98v5  vrama- 

A34 —[27] A98v5-10lv3_ viga- 
Chapters 28, 30, and 31 thus do not occurin A. They are not mentioned in the 
list on A 1r. 


? See p. 639, n. 7. 
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Tib. rma gso-bahe lehu-ste fir-Su-réa lna-pa rjogs-so P 222 a 6; D 262 a; 
N 210 a. 

Kh. kamma jehüme hit piskala sparibistà 144 v 5-145 r 1. Complete. 

In BCDE this chapter is preceded by 16 verses entitled jalaukadhyaya 
paficammsaimah B 6316; C 37 r 4; jalaukadhyaya aaa Dir; 
jalaukadhyayah E [13].2. 

[26] Salakya 

ut salakyadhydyah sadvimáatimah B 7172; C4l1v3; DB58v 6-7. A94rI 
has ekatrimáatimah (see on [25)). 

Tib. mig-sman-gys rgyud-kyt lehu véa-drug-pa 19 rfogs-so P 931 48; D 270b; 
N 219 a. 

Kh. teuntia bisüm ärväm hivi ptskala 145 r 1; tcymafiam hivt piskala 2 r 4. 
The title at the end is not extant. The Khotanese contains a rendering of 
26.1—67 and the frst three words of a rendering of 26.68. Then fol. 154 is missing. 
Fols. 155 and 156, the last extant, provide renderings of 26.76 to 26.89 with the 
end of 26.75 and the beginning of 26.90. 

The Tib. and Kh. maintain the chapter numbering of the main MSS, but 
they divide the chapter by headings like those of A but with the addition of 
headings for ‘ tongue’ (before 26.80), ‘tooth’ (before 26.84), ‘ brain’ (before 
26.99), medicines to remove grey hair (before 26.117): 26.117—24 is not found in 
A, which has substituted Vagbhata, Utt. 24.21-8 (as made known in BSOAS, 
XXXIV, 1, 1971, 91). 

[27] Viga 

visa-cikitsadhyayah saptavimsatimah D 61 v 1-2 and, without cikitsd, 
B 78 v 3; C 43 r 4. In these MSS sapta° is usual under the influence of asta’. 
A 101 v 3-4 (end of MS A) has: $$ sdra-sagraha-visadhydyah caturtrimáamah 
samaptah. On the order in A see [25]. 

Tib. dug gso-bahs rgyud-kyi lehu-ste fii-$u-réa bdun-pa rfogs-so P 234 b 8; 
D 274a; N 222 b. 

Kh. be’ jehume hivi ptskalà 2 r 4. Not extant. 

[28] Rasayana and Vaji-karana 

is rasayana-vaji-karanddhydyo ’sta-vimésatimah B T4 v 6; C 44 r1; D 62 
v6-63rl; E[I9].5. Not in A, see [25]. 

Tib. sman-bcud-kyi len dan ro-éa-baht vgyud-kyi lehu-ste a-éu-réa brgyad-pa 
rjogs-so P 236 b 3; D 275 b; N 224 b. 

Kh. riysayenam sv hygma u dahosta aspasdaka piskalà 2 r 4-5 (‘ Chapter on 
the preparation of elixirs and the Due of virility.’ ). Not extant. 

[29] Kumara-tanira 
kumaya-tantradhyaya ekonatriméatimah B 77 v 5; n 4b v 3; D 65 v 6. 


- 


1° Note that 1¢a here means ‘ 20’, a usage noted by Jaschke, s.v., but not found in the gram- 
mars. This usage is found in the Royud-bés and explains why Cora de Kérds and Pozdneyev 
correctly translated #i1s-brgya réa-b£i ın oh. 3 of the first book of the Rgyud-b£i as 224. This waa 
not understood by J. Filhozat, who translated it as 204 in J. Schubert and U. Sohneider (ed.), 
Asiatica : Festschrift Friedrich Weller, Leipzig, 1954, 97. 
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A 97 r5-v 1 has kumdrasya tamtrādhyāyah dvatrimáatimah. On the order of 


A see [25]. 


Tib. byts-pahs rgyud-kyt lehu-ste fis-Su-dgu-pa rjogs-so P 241 | a2; D279b; 
N 228 b. 


Kh. eutka-vije hiv piskala 2 r 5. Not extant. 
[30] Paficakarma 

pasicakarmàdhyagas trimsatymah B 80 v 5; C41 r5; D68v 6; E [24].7. 
Not in A, see [25]. 

Tib. las rnam lnahs lehu-ste sum-cu-pa rjogs-so P 246 b 1; D 284b; N 234a. 

Kh. pamjam kam hw piskalà : tta tia khu vimam u orri u haysgvà u vastá 
u anavaysana 2 r 5 ( Chapter on the five kinds of treatment: namely, emetic 
(vamana-) and cathartic (recana-) and sternutatory (nasya-) and enema (vastt-, 
nirüha-) and oily enema (anuvasana-) "). Not extant. 
[31] Kalpa l 

ut kalpādhyäya eka-irvmsatumah B 82 v 4; © 48 r 5—6; D 70 v 4-5. Notin 
A, see [25]. 

Tib. cho-gahs lehu-ste sum-cu-réa goig-paho P 248 b 5; D 286 b; N 236 a. 

Kh. krre hivya ptsgkica 2 r 5-v 1. Not extant. 

Account has not been taken in the above of the Uighur fragments, which add 
little to our knowledge of the text. 


The new evidence for the text of the Siddhasára 
K T, 1, 106 

[0] A 1 v 1: tartum is found in C and D. 

[0] A 1 v 2: the reading of A, pravodhama, was emended to prabodhdya by 
Gambier-Parry, who at the same time drew attention to the reading of B, 
prataraya. Bailey adopted Gambier-Parry's emendation without reference to 
prataraya. -The Tibetan rendering has de-dag-gis khon-du chud-par bya-baht phytr 
‘in order that they may thoroughly understand’. This implies a reading 
prabodhàya, which is in fact the reading of D. D is, however, inconsistent in 
sharing with B and C the reading nau drdhd (i.e. naur drdhà) for A's paddhatih 
since the ‘ firm ship ' is required prataraya ‘ for the sake of crossing ' the ocean of 
ayurveda, 

[1.9] A 2r 2: evam CD. 

[1.14] B 2 v t: where Bailey read -samané ta. .vydna- I suggested that 
uddna- must be found between samdna- and vydna- to complete the.well-known 
list. On metrical grounds it was not possible simply to continue the list 
-samanodana-vyana as suggested there. The appearances were not deceptive. B 
has -samānä (not -samano) and the bottom two strokes of the next aksara. 
They are not, however, the bottom strokes of ta but of khyo. C and D both 
preserve the only possible reading, -samdnadkhyodana-vydna-. 


KT, 1, 107 
[1.19] A 2r b: kaphasya° BCD. 
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[1.22] A 2 v 1: -lavanah D. 

[1.24]: caksusyo CD. 

[1.37] A 3 r 2: kgtranna- CD. 

[1.39] A 3 r 3: mrdet is undoubtedly the correct reading although it 18 not 
provided by any of the MSS. C, like B, has vrddhs/vrdvi. D has the interesting 
reading kgárágnt-vedhtya-rahttà vàla-. I had in fact suggested that a transposition 
like kgaragni-viddht-rahtta might account for the Tibetan and Khotanese ver- 
sions. It looks as though they may have had a MS with a reading like that of D 
here. It is unmetrical all the same and in any case the notion expressed by 
mrdr is represented clearly enough in the Tibetan and in the Khotanese. A 
curiously similar case is found at 18.47, where C and D both have clearly vrdd/n 
(vrdvt), although the context as well as the Tibetan translation would lead us to 
expect mrdvt. The passage is not found in A and the critical portion is broken 
out at B 54 v 4-5. The verse (18.47-8) reads : 

medasa mahati mrdvi mütrajà drit-vat smrta. 

18.47 medasü mahati mrdvt means ‘ (the variety of vrddht caused) by fat is 
large (and) soft’ and is accurately rendered by the Tibetan: chal rgyas-pahi 
nad-du gyur-pa ni che-la hjam-mo. But the scribes of C and D, having mrdvt/ 
mrddht in front of them and expecting vrddht, both wrote v- instead of m-. 
Vagbhata, Nt. 11.26, has medasa vrddhir mrdus. 


KT,1108 

[1.40] A 8 r 8: -kayasya CD. 

[1.423] A 3 r5: kalpante C, kalppante D. 

[1.52] A 3 v 4: targo BCD. 

avaktvan CD probably shows that my tentatively proposed emendation to 
apakvat was wrong. I stil cannot understand the reading of A, apakivam, 
adopted by Bailey. avdktwan (i.e. avakivam) is perhaps to be understood as 
‘ speechlessness ’, going with bhrama- ‘ reeling head’ and mürccha- ‘ fainting’. 
The Tibetan has here skyug-pa ‘ vomiting’, which is not in the Sanskrit— 
fuktodgüra- ‘sour eructation’ is reflected by sgregs-pa skyur-ba. This is a 
curious divergence as the Khotanese has vausai ‘fainting’ quite correctly. 
skyug-pa can hardly be a mistake for brgyal-ba, which elsewhere renders 
mtürcchà-, but it is similar to lkugs-pa ‘dumb, speechless’. The equivalent in 
Vagbhata, Su. 8.26, is moha-, which is a word for a general state of confusion as 
well as specifically ‘ fainting ’. 

[1.54] A 3 v 5: Mildnugrantht- is confirmed by C and D. 


KT, 1, 109 

[1.56.7] A 4r 1: valakam BC, valakan D. 

[1.56.14] A 4 r8: -digdhangah BCD. 

[1.59] A 4 r5 : the correct reading is now clear here. C and D both have the 
obviously correct bala-salinah. This corresponds exactly to Tibetan fams-stobs 
che-ba ‘ of great strength ’. 
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[2.2] A 4 v 1: aruskara- BCD. 

[2.5] A 4 v 8: hemaera- is clear in D. C has perhaps hemáma-. That asra- isa 
synonym of kunkuma- ' saffron’ is now clear from S1.N 45: asram kutkumam 
ükhyatam. The first two words of this verse have been broken out in B but they 
are clear in C. 

[2.5] A 4 v 4: bilvajavi- BCD. 

[2.0] A 4 v b: cf. S.N 58: tarkànri ca jaya smrtà. 

vargo nt? BCD. 


KT, x, 110 

[2.9] A b r 2-3: -kaphatma-ha, though not indicated as such, is an emenda- 
tion by Bailey for -kaphatanka. Here D 6 r 1 -kaphatanka nodi brings confirma- 
tion of the correctness of the reading provided by A as far as atanka- is con- 
cerned. The following nàáti- was evidently before the Tibetan translator and the 
Khotanese translator but it is incompatible with -kaphdtanka, which can only 
make sense if we accept also nod: from D and read -kaphatankan nodi. In fact, 
the Tibetan translator was evidently embarrassed by nats as the awkward 
translation shows. With its removal we have vrsyo 'tidtpanah, which corresponds 
well to Suéruta, Su. 38.60-1: dipano vrsyah. This sloka is handed down by 
Vr 1.111 as: 

admalaky abhayà krsna cttrakag cety ayam ganah 
8arva-jvara-kaphatanka-bheds dipana-pacanah. = Opd. 1.106. 

[2.15] A B v 1: pramathinim C, pramathint D show that the scribes of A and 
B did have forms of pramáthin- before them. Read now catt-pramathinim. 

[2.19] A 5 v 4: satriyava- CD points in the same direction as B sairisdbha- 
(rather than sasrisata- although t and bh are very similar). In D 5 v 2 the aksaras 
are all quite clear and distinct. This reading is evidently correct and neither 
sa-satrtya- nor sairiyaka-. The line is thus: 

vasuko vaswo darbhah satrtyav asma-bhedakah 

The dual satrtyau brings Ravigupta’s gana closer into line with the corresponding 
traditions of Susruta (sahacara-dvasa-) and Vagbhata (sahacara- + bàna-). The 
dual is, however, reflected neither in the Tibetan version (sehtreya) nor in the 
Khotanese (sahacara). 


KT, 1, 111 

[2.20] A 5 v b: the reading snukmaht was shown in BSOAS, xxxiv, 1, 1971, 
97, to be untenable while in BSOAS, xxxiv, 2, 1971, 374-5, a case was made out 
for reading the line thus: 

muskakas iryphala ratha-vrks(ak)agnt-snuht-dhavah. 
That the emendation to vrksakágni- was justified is confirmed by D 5 v 3, where 
vrksakügmi- is clear. This is likely to be the reading of C 4 r 6, but it is not 
there clear, this being the worst preserved folio of MS C. D reads in fact : 
muskaka-trephala-ratha-vrksakagni-snuht-dhavah, 

which is obviously completely correct. 
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[2.23] A 6 r 1: gara- ABCD. 

[2.24]: surasa-kasamards[ka é in both editions of Bailey cannot be correct. 
The dual form surasau is required and reflected in fact by the MSS. Bailey’s 
addition of ka destroys the metre, is unnecessary, and i8 against all MSB. The 
readings provided by the MSS are: suraso kas$amarddas ca A 6 r 1, Surasau 
kasa| B 6 v 1, surasyau kagamardas ca Č 4 v 2, and surasau kasamardas ca 
D5v6. Read accordingly surasau kasamardas ca. 

[2.25] A618: sakaja-phalam C 4 v 4, Sakajam phalam D 6 r 1. 

[2.30] A 6 v 2: müla-pamcakam C 5 r 1-2, mila-paticakam D 6 r 6. 


KT, 1, 112 

[2.83] A 6 v 3: pralepán C 5 r 2, pradehàn D 6 v 1, Botlésetth idm: 
pralepa- and pradeha- seem to be synonymous. 

[3.01] A6 v b: rand hy tend to beconfosed also in C and D but -ta 18 clear 
in both. 

vtdhss tasya BCD. 

[3.2] A 6 v 6: -nivaranah ABCD. 

[3.8] A 7 r 1: madhuro ABCD. 

[3.4] : Atfietd dhino '$stas C 5 r 5. kiñct hino ‘sitas D 6 v 6. In D the sandhi- 
form has been resolved, perhaps for clarity. 

[3.20.5] A 7 v 1: vata-südharamah sasah C 5 v 6, vata-sadharanah sasah 
D 7 r 6 leave no doubt about the reading here. 


KT, 1, 113 

[3.20.11] A 7 v 83: sanntpata- BCD. 

[3.20.12] laghavacct A T v 3, laghavaca B 9 r 3, laghavacca C 6 r 2, "— 
D 7 v 1-2 point to the correct reading being laghavac ca as in C. B no doubt has 
laghavaca like D and not laghavtca as I had nee although in B -* and à 
are at times indistinguishable. 

[3.20.15] A 7 v 4: erum UPd DA v 

[3.21.9] A 8 r 2: kalingalavuns BCD. 

[3.21.11] A 8 r 3: abhiru- BCD. 

[3.22.2] A 8 r 4: madhuranurasam saram, exactly as proposed, is clear at 
D8r2. The verse seems to be missing in C. 


[3.22.6] A 8 r b: diio. BCD. 


KT, 1, 114 
[3.24.6] A8 v 3: para- BC but gala- AD. 
[3.24.7] A 8 v 4: svagt- CD for svary-. 
poros ustan tac ca/OC T v 3, DO rl. 


K T, I, 115 
[13.28] A 59r 4: piant A BO, pavano B47 r 2, "— yavana 
D 36 r 2. D omits the immediately following vd, thus leaving the line a syllable 
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short. Despite the evidence provided for y- by C and D it still seems difficult 
to read other than pdvano. This cannot, however, mean ‘due to wind’ as 
suggested by me. That would be syntactically difficult and it would be difficult 
to account for the lack of mention of ‘ bile’, which is equally applicable here. 
pàvano is, moreover, not normally, if at all, attested in the meaning ‘ due to 
wind’. It is therefore to be understood as puru an adjective qualifying 
vastwr. 

[13.29] A D9 rb: C26 v 6 has srávina raktam àloksa, a similar reading to that 
of B. D 36 r 2-3 has sravinam raktam àlocya, which confirms the reading pro- 
posed. Reading sr@vindm, the verse is identical with that found in Cpd. 5.3. 

[13.35] A 59 v 5: ksdrena BCD. 

[13.36+] A 59 v 5-60 r 4: C 27 r 4 paryanke nyasya sangatam, D 36 v 3 
paryankam nyasya sangatam. E [25].3 has kāryam and an unclear aksara in 
place of paryanke. 

[13.36+]: C 27 r 5, D 36 v 4, E [25].8 payu-jam, where p and y are dis- 
tinguished. 

ibid. C satangatam, DE satam gatam. 
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[13.44] A 61 73: salyabhyavahrts-ksateh © 27 v 5, similar to the reading of B, 
contrasts with salyabhyavahrte krte D 37 v 1, similar to the reading of A. E 
[22].3, not clear, perhaps salyabhyavahrte ksateh. 

[13:48] A 61 r b : mütra-vartti- CDE. mütra-varti- is also confirmed by Vr. 47.4 
and Cpd. 45.5, where this verse is used. 

[14.6] A 62 r 2: -ksaydt sitah C 28 r 5 as B 49 r b, and as A except for the 
final visarga. Yet this hardly makes sense: ‘ white from consumption °. D 38r4 
ksayasritah is therefore probably a clue to the proper reading: ksaydsritah 
‘ subject to consumption ’. 

[14.7] A 62 r 8: upakramet BCD. 

[14.8] A 62 r 3-4: tráyanti CD. trayantt- is also confirmed by Vr. 8.19 and 
Cpd. 8.54 (same verse). 
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[14.21] A 63 r 3: sdda-tandradyo BCD 
[14.22] A 63 r 4: rogoktam BC but rogārtti D similar to A. 
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[15.18] A 64 r 1: walaktakámbuna CD have a clear -kt-. valaktakambuna is 
also confirmed by Vr. 12.4 and Cpd. 12.6 (same verse). 

stanyam BC, stanyam D. 

[15.22] A 64 r 4: -nuda C, -nudah D. 

[18.52-7] A T1 r 5-71 v 3: the verses quoted occur also in C 31 v 5-6 and 
in D 48 v 4-6. The reading proposed in the first of these verses is now confirmed 
by C: mütra-sampistatr usna-viryath. For -sanipistair D has -samsrstair. 
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mittra-samyuktah CD. The incomplete line can now be completed: stvantm 
tyajet. This is indicated by C stvanin tyajet, D stvanim tyajet. Only si| was visible 
in B. adhah swantm corresponds to Vagbhata, Ce. 13.39 adhastdt sevanydh, and 
Suéruta, Cs. 19.19 sevanyah parévato 'dhastad. sans is listed in the lexica 
as equivalent to sevant-. daho CD. Otherwise the RSEN readings are 
confirmed. 

[18.84] A 71 r b: patite C 31 v 2, D 48 r 5. 

[18.35]: -malànüm C but -salanam D. 

tvagbhir CD. 

[18.86] A 71 v 1: parisekah CD.  pariseka- is also confirmed by Bh., Cs. 
51.15 (same verse). 

[18.37]: mah C but ht sah D. he sah is also confirmed by Cpd. 47.2 (same 
verse). 

[18.38]: karmasu C, karmasu D. 

vrana-vac ca partkramah C, vrana-vac ca parankramam D. Thus, C 31 v 2 
has the verse exactly as proposed. 

[18.40] A 71 v 2: -gadāpaham ABCD. -gadapaham is also confirmed by 
Cpd. 47.9 and Bh., Cs. 51.32 (same verse). 

[19.1] A 71 v 3-4: CD confirm fully the proposed reading of these verses. 
The only noteworthy divergence is that C has -chosaávarttane. 
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[19.7] A 72r 2: tà vid- C, ta vid- D. tà vid- is also confirmed by Vr. 28.6 and 
Cpd. 28.6 (same verse). 

[19.11] A 72 r 2-3: wdahs ca BCD. 

[19.20] A 72 v 2: btlvuadeh BCD. bilvadeh is also confirmed by Cpd. 26.46 


(same verse). 
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[19.22] B 56 r 1: the incomplete verse can now be read from C and D: 

hrd-roga-éüla-vaj jfieyah sa-kandv-artes ca jantu-jah. 

[19.27] B 56 r 4: prte C 32 v 3, D 44 v 6, not patite as suggested. 

[19.29] B 56 r 5: the incomplete verse can now be read from C and D. It 
ends with ptita-hrd-roga-nàsanam. 

[19.32] B 56 r 6: the incomplete verse can now be read from Cand D: 

krimt-4je ca piben mitram vidangamaya-samyutam. 
19.32 is also known from Vr. 31.21 and Cpd. 31.25. 

[20.1] B 56 v 1: the proposed restoration [dhi-cWta-]smris-vikopa is now 
rendered unnecessary by CD, which provide mano-dhi-smrü-vikopa, essentially  . 
the same. 

[20.4] B 56 v 2: completed by CD: 

ntidralpa-bhasya-nartccharocakath kaphajah smrtah. 

[20.6]: the verse next but one can now also be completed although here 

C 32 v 6 is also broken at the beginning. C and D have vam for väg like B. D 
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provides the Sanskrit adjective missing at the beginning of the verse. It is 
amartya-, which corresponds more exactly to the Tibetan m$ ma-yin-pahi ‘ non- 
human ' than does my datvtka- ‘ divine’. 
The next verse too can be completed from C and D: 
agantuh paficamo jñeyo devads-graha-diisanat. 
[20.9] B 56 v 4: completed by CD: 
nisa-yuk-triphala-syama-vaca-siddhartha-hingubhth. 
The problem posed by the following verse can be solved by the use of D. 
C 33 r 1 has the critical spot broken out. D has clearly, however, katabhi-sveta- 
to which I had been tempted to emend B on the strength of the Tibetan. 
[20.10] B 56 v b: completed by CD: 
apasmara-visa-ghnaés ca basta-miütrena cagadah. 
[20.11] B56v 5-6: from CD: 
etat sarasvatam nama smrü-medha-vivardhanam. 
[20.13] B 57 r1: from CD: 
bandha-tàdana-samrodha-trasanasr vividhasrayash. 
Here C 33 r 2 has samrodha- but the d- stroke seems partly erased. 
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[20.15] B 57 r 2: read with the help of CD: 

tamo-vesah sa-samrambho dosodreka-hata-smrish. 

Here D 45 v 3 has clearly -smrtth but C 33 r 3 equally clearly -smrteh, which is 
evidently meant by -smrte in B. The nominative goes better with the preceding 
nominatives. A more difficult decision is whether to read -vesah or -vesah. C has 
-vesah, D -vesah, but, as is well known, the signs for the sibilants are used more or 
less interchangeably in these MSS. Thus, in the next word C has sa-éamrambho. 
The Tibetan version has here mun-pa hdra-bas sems non-nas ‘ his mind being 
oppressed by darkness as it were ’, where non ‘ oppressed ' can also be translated 
‘covered '. This might support -vesah. Tibetan hdra-bas is not represented in the 
Khotanese version, which has (127 r 3): ttadà-v-a$ aysmu ne’heje u dphide 
‘ darkness oppresses his mind and he is disturbed’. The addition of apAtde is 
difficult to account for here. It is not a rendering of sa-samrambho, which is 
rendered ysaurjà at the end just as the Tibetan has khro-bar gyur-pa-la at the 
end of the rendering of this verse. G@phide corresponds rather to Tibetan 
hkhrugs-pa-las in the rendering of dogodreka-. In fact, dogodreka- is perfectly 
rendered in the Khotanese by düs? hiye utvadare jsa. Here we probably have yet 
another example of the Khotanese translator rendering the Sanskrit with an 
eye not too closely on the Tibetan. 

It is difficult to account for the Tibetan Adra-ba ‘ resembling ' without assum- 
ing that the translator had before him -vesah, or at least thought he did. Never- 
theless, the evidence in favour of -vesal seems overwhelming. In Vagbhata’s 
definition of apasmara we find tamo visan (Utt. 7.3) and even if tamo-vesah seems 
not ideal as its nominalized form it may be regarded as a shortened form of 
tamah-pravesah, known in this connexion from Caraka, C+. 10.3. 
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A further complication arises when one considers the form in which this 
sloka is handed down in Madhava. 21.1 and Bh., Cs. 23.3: 

tamah-pravesah samrambho dosodreka-hata-smrteh 

apasmara tti jñeyo gado ghoras caturvidhah. 

[20.16-17] B 57 r 8: completed by CD: 

dréyante tad-vikārā vat sarvath krcchras trs-dosa-jah. 

[20.21] B 57 r 3-4: completed by CD: 

puranam hanty apasmaram sonmadam medhyam uttamam. 

[21.1] A 73r 5: -sosodvestana- BCD (with various sibilants). 

[21.3]: vaksah-stambhas I discussed in detail in TPS, 1970, 115-20. There 
I showed that dhanu-stambhas should be read. Now C 38 v 2 has tru-stambhas 
tathà natsh but D 46 r 6 dhanu-stambhas tatha natth. tathà natsh, although found 
in BCD, does not construe as well as A’s tad-unnatih, but I do not know whether 
unnam- is used in this connexion. 

[21.5] A 73 v 1: -samstha C but correctly -amsa-stha D. 

[21.8] A 73 v 1-2: completed by CD: 

krostu-Sirsam ca jánu-stham sopham vàtasra-sambhavam. 

[21.11] A 74 r 2: tulárddhambu C but tularddhàmbu D. 

A TA r 9-4: aksümsstash C but aksámsskash D. 

A "I4 r 4: -gada-dhvamst BCD. 
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[21.12] A 74 r 4: prasthe A 74 r 4 is confirmed by C and D. I had read 
prasthais on the strength of prasthas B 58 v 4. 

[21.14] À 74 v 1: sva-rasadhake CD. 

À T4 v 2: kstranus C 34 r 6, kstrdnu D 47 v 3. In the same verse D has tad 
viriksasya where C has correctly tad-virtktaé ca. The proposed reading kstrantas 
should perhaps yield to kstrdnte, cf. jtrnante [1.6]. 

[21.18]: krosiu- CD. 

[21.19] A 76 r 1: sada- CD. 

[21.27] A 75 r 6: the proposed reading prasru(ta)m ca yat is fully confirmed 
by CD: C84 v 4 praérutafi ca yat, D 48 r 5 prasrutam ca yat. 

[21.29]: pafica-karmasrayah kramah D 48 r 6 confirms the proposed reading. 
C 34 v 5 almost certainly had the same reading but the bottoms of several of the 
aksaras are missing. 
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[21.34—5] A 76 v 1-2: sa-saktubhth A should not have been accepted as it 
makes the verse a syllable too long. B had ksira ktubh:. Now C has kstra- 
saktubhi[ and D ksira-saktubhih. Read accordingly : 

qmitta-raktottare lepo yasty-djyya-ksira-saktubhth. 

In 21.35 -ptstash is found in ABC but -bhrgtash in D 48 v 1. Only D has prakal- 
payet instead of prakalmtah. 

[22.10] B 60 r 3: completed by CD: 
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madyam sauvarcala-vyosa-yuktam kimeidjalanvitam. 
The sloka 1s known also from Vr. 18.6 and Cpd. 18.4. 

[22.19] A 77 v 4: akrtäm, C 35 r 5 and D 49 r 4, both clear, is evidently the 
correct reading after all. To judge by its use in akytanna- opposed to krtanna- 
(raw and cooked rice), akrtani should mean ‘ uncooked, raw’. I presume that 
the translations are to be understood also in this light. Thus the Tibetan 
rendering $a snum-bag chuh-ba dan ‘ flesh with a small amount of fat ’ will mean 
flesh with natural fat only, that is, without that added for cooking. However, it 
should be noted that my proposal to read jàngalàny aghriant ca could be sup- 
ported by jàngalasr aghytatr from Vr. 24.4 (quoted Cpd., p. 667, Parisista ii). 

[22.20] : nirvaryah sva-bhesajath C 35 r 5, nwaryah sva-bhesajath D 49 r 5. 
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[23.4] B 60 v 5: completed by CD: 

kaphàt pandu-stta-sphota-kandi-Slesma-jvarath smrtah. 

[23.6] A 78 r 3: paka-daha-jvaratopy ACD. 

[23.7]: iva ABCD. 

satà^ C 35 v 2 as B 60 v 6 but D 49 v 4 has santa^ showing that the correct 
reading is Sünta^ as in Caraka and Vagbhata. The Tibetan fie-skor ‘ the neigh- 
bouring region ' is probably just à common-sense addition. 

[23.12] A 78 v 1: -yavath BC but -yutath AD. 

[23.19] A 78 v 3: gàyatri- BCD. gàyatri- is also confirmed by Vr. 54.13 and 
Cpd. 53.13 (same verse). 
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[23.26] A 79r1: krechram ABC but krtsnam D 50 r 5 as predicted. 
[24.5] A 79 r 8: raktajdgantu BC, raktajagantuh D. 
[24.10] B 61 v 6: completed by CD: 
pañca karmànt yoqyant yathavastham vidhana-tah. 
[24.11] A 79 v 3: sopha-nut BCD 
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[24.20] B 62r 6: BCD all have tatra and -moksadsko vidhih. 
[24.21] B 62 v 1: completed by CD: 
krsnárunasya-vawasqya-tàlu-Sosa-karo 'nslàt. 
[24.22]: samatito CD. 
[24.23] B 62 v 2: completed by CDE: 
granthayah Slesma-medobhyam dhatry-asthi-pratima gale. 
[24.24] B 62 v 3: completed by CDE: 
svatr ganats tatla-panars ca ganda-malam jayed bhisak. 
Here D 51 v 1 curiously has gala-gandam for ganda-malam. 
[24.26] B 62 v 5: completed by CDE: 
granthin uddhrtya vapakvan vahni-karma prayojayet. 
pakvan BCE, pakvam D, next verse, first word. 
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[24.27]: dpatya CD, apadya E. 

The next verse may now be completed by CDE: 

minanda-sadrsam medo hrtvā vahnim prayojayet. 

Here D alone has vagnim for vahnem. 

[24.28] B 62 v 6: the supplement proposed is now attested in DE. C 36 v 6 
18 broken at the beginning of the line. 

[24.30-1]: my proposed interpretation of the reading of B has been almost 
entirely vindicated by CDE. These MSS point, however, to tasya for my -tah 
syad, but tasya seems difficult to construe. Presumably one must understand in 
that case arbudasya and this verse must be construed together with the following 
one. That these two verses should be taken together seems confirmed by the 
Tibetan translation, which at the end of the rendering of the nert verse has ras- 
maham lo-mas g-yog-par byaho ‘it is to be covered with a cloth or a leaf’. 
This recalls my pajtádi-vastrakash except that one might be tempted to look here 
for pattrads-vastrakash. The correspondence need not be so exact, however, and 
in any case Gdt- is still not represented. If paftadi-vastrakash were the reading 
then the ‘leaf’ item of the Tibetan could represent the ' etc.’ of the Sanskrit. 
The MSS confirm this reading: C 36 v 6 has patddt-vastakash while D 51 v 4 has 
vasiradi-pattakash, which amounts to the same thing. E also has °ads-pattakath, 
but itis not clear what precedes it. As for baddhvd, that is clear in the form of 
vadhva in BCD but is evidently not the reading of E. Since the following verse 
can now be completed by CDE, 24.30—1 can now be read : 

gala-ganda-kriya tasya baddhva pa(fadi-vastrakash 
gastragns-ksara-karmam vidhi-vac ca prayojayet. 
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[25.7] A97 v 2: samanam tv avidagdhasya C 37 r B confirms AB. In D fol. 52 
with 25.1-22 is missing. E is apparently corrupt: samanam tv agvidagdhasya. 
D! appears to have samaivorsdagdhasya. 

[25.11] A 97 v 4: nikumbha-snuk-payo-’sman- C with clear -bpa-. E has 
ntkumbhà-snuk-pasaé cag. Not in D, but D! has snuksayam cà. 

[25.19] A 98 r 2: tlotpala- AC and probably E. Not in BD. D! tilotpa[. But 
the Tibetan translation utpala snon-po points strongly to a reading nilotpala-. 
The Khotanese translation (143 r 5) actually has nilotpala. 

[25.20] A 9873: -gayatri- AC. Broken out in B, missing in D, not clear in E. 

[25.21]: katphala-làkgàé ca otirnstah C 37 v 2. 

[25.22] A 98 r 4: ssttha- C 37 v 2 with -ttha- written as in cirottha- C 37 v 5. 
Not clear E. 25.22 is also known from Cpd. 44.85. 

[25.27] A 98 v 1: sastrenapatya C 8T v 4, D 53r 3, (s?). Not clear E. 25.27 
18 also known from Vr. 47.1 and Cpd. 45.1. 
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[25.28] A 98 v 2: bhtsag-jttam CD. Not clear E. 
[26.32] A 98 v 4: prayatna-tah BC, prayanna-tah D. Not clear E. 
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[26.2] B 64 v 4: it is curious that this verse is omitted by ADE. B has 
bhutta ta vidhtih at the end, where now C 38 r 1 has bhitia ta vidhth. This is un- 
metrical as it stands and my inversion was in this respect no better. Bailey’s 
bhita-ta<d>-vidhth is metrical but difficult to understand. It is also difficult to 
construe. -widhi could go with akagam but what can go with -vidhth ? The first 
verse can be read : 

ksetsr jyotir jalam vayuh pindam rakta-sitasitam. 

But the second remains obscure to me. 


KT, 1, 129 
[26.27] A 8& r 5: Sukla-bhaga-stham BC, sukla-bhaga-stham DE. raktafi ca A, 
raktafi ca BCD, raktam ca E. 
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[26.34] A 85 r 4: the proposed reading has been fully confirmed by CDE. 
Note the following: prthag a?fjamarjjune C 39 r 1 with loss of na as in B. 26.34 
is also known from Vr. 61.227 and Cpd. 59.197. 

[26.35] B 66 v 2: completed by CDE: 

naktandhyam afyanam hanyát krsnà vā go-sakre-chrtah. 

[26.42] A 86 r 1: stimstáns balasa-tah BC but siimiráns balasa-tah E like 
stemardns vildsatah A. D has timtrans baldsa-tah. (s)$msrüns shows interference 
by the context. 

[26.47] A 86 r 2: krià varttts ABCDE. B incomplete. 

[26.49] A 86 r 3: vyoma-vart-yuta CE. D illegible. 26.49 is also known 
from Vr. 61.155. 

[26.50] A 86 r 4: ajä- BCDE. 26.50 is also known from Vr. 61.156. 

[26.53] A 86 v 2: cardha-padtkam ABCD. The crucial aksara is not clear in 
E. I would still emend to cabda-padtkam. 
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[26.58] B 67 v 4: -puje CDE leaves no doubt about the reading. The verse 
may now also be completed. It reads as follows: 

vata-pattra-pu[e kiptam kulangam sa-ghrtam pacet. 

[26.65] A 87 r 3: completed by CDE: 

rasah sa-saindhavah kosnah püranam karna-Sila-nut. 
Only A has pūranāt, the others having püranam (E is in this respect not clear). 

[20.07] A 87 r 4: catla-tatladyan tat-sravah C 40 r 1, catla-tailaktam tat- 
sravah D 56 r 7. Illegible in E. 

[26.80-3] A 90 r 2-3: the readings are confirmed by C and D. 
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[20.84] A 89 v 5: ghargad C 40 v 1. D deviates from the others after this 
word: gharsat kandv-asras-toda-harsa-ju. This is not supported by the Tibetan 
version and is probably a mistake, 
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[26.85] A 90 r 8: tatrasrk- C, tatrasrg- D as A. 

[26.86] A 90 r 4: mukha-paàka-nut is clear in C and D. 26.86 is also known 
from Vr. 58.78 and Cpd. 56.29. 

[26.90] A 90 v 8: sarvvasam C 40 v 3, sarvasam D 57 x T. 

[26.91]: mukhyass C, mukhyath D confirm the proposed reading. 
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[6.28.5] A 31 r b: àmra-jambv-astha- C 16 v 4, D 20 v 7, ámra-jamv-asths- E. 

[6.30] A 32r 1: aam BC, àjyam AD, ajam E. 

[6.37] A 32 v 1: here ABCDE probably all have saryamanam (or -n-). None 
has the form of the aksara rya with r superscript, which alone is completely 
distinct from dya. 

[6.38] A 32 v 2: samskrtasr is clear in CDE. 

[12.1] A 51 r 2: sva-samjfiabham rsya- © 24 r 1, sva-samjfiábham rsya- 
D 32r3. D thus has the sign for initial 7-. 

Finally, St.N 44 quoted at the bottom of p. 366 in my article ‘On Ravi- 
gupta’s ganas ' can be completed by C: 

hemabhir naga-samjfiabhar naga-kesara ucyate. 


Postscript: many verses of the Siddhasára have been handed down in the 
Samhita of Vangasena, as I discovered only after having submitted this article. 
Only the edition by Pandit Nandkumar Goswami Baidya, Calcutta, 1889, is 


known to me. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
ELMUAHYM AND ELMUARIFA 


These two terms, which occur in the late thirteenth-century Anonymus IV 
treatise (De mensuris et descantu), have often been cited as evidence of Arab 
musical influence in Western Europe: either in connexion with developments in 
melodic style, since they are identified as currentes, or, perhaps more ambitiously, 
in support of the contention that the emergence of mensural music in Western 
Europe was prompted by contact with Arab musical practice, which had long 
possessed & complex system of rhythmic modes.! 

The latter claim was made by Farmer in 1925 ? (and was to be reiterated by 
him in later publications)? and the occurrence of the words elmuahym and 
elmuartfa in Anonymus IV is one of the more substantial pieces of evidence 
adduced. Leaving aside more general problems relating to the theory of Arab 
influence, it is clear that in this particular instance the simple fact of the un- 
doubted Arabic origin of elmuahym and elmuanifa is not in itself sufficient to 
demonstrate that the musical phenomena to which they are presumed to relate 
necessarily derive from the same source: we would need in addition to establish 
etymologies identifying them with known features of Arab musical practice, or 
at least with technical terms employed by Arab writers on musical theory. In 
this respect Farmer could only point to the entry nota in an eleventh-century 
Glossarium. latsno-arabycum, the corresponding Arabic words for which are 
malima and ma'rüfa,* commenting that these ‘appear to be connected ’ 5 
with elmuahym and elmuartfa. But the connexion seems rather tenuous: it is 
true that elmuartfa could reasonably be thought to relate to the root ‘ r f, but 
if so mu‘arrif(a) would seem a more likely candidate than ma'rüf(a); while in 
the case of elmuahym the possibility of a derivation from ma'lüm can hardly be 
entertained seriously without supporting evidence. Indeed, Farmer nowhere 
implies that he had found the correct etymology, and the fact that he includes 


1 Described by al-Kindi (H. G. Farmer, Sa'adyah Gaon on the influence of music, London, 
1943, 19), and in greater detail by Ibn Sina (R. d'Erlanger, La musique arabe, 1, Paris, 1935, 
167—228), and, especially, al-Farabi (Kitab ai-müsiqd al-kabir, Cairo, n.d., 435-71, 983-1062; E. 
Neubauer, ‘ Die Theorie vom iq&'. 1. Übersetzung des Kit&b al-iqa/at von Abū Nasr al-Fürübi ', 
Oriens, XXI, 1968, 106—232). 

2 H. G. Farmer, ‘ Clues for the Arabian influence on European musical theory ', Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1925, pt. 1, 61-80. 

? * Musio’, in T. Arnold and A. Guillaume (ed.), The legacy of Islam, London, 1931, 372; 
and (somewhat more guardedly) ‘ The musio of Islam’, in E. Wellesz (ed.), New Oxford history 
of music. I. Ancient and Oriental music, London, 1957, 470-1. 

Farmer's case was accepted in general outline by J. B. Trend (Legacy of Islam, 18-19) and G. 
Barton (Introduction to the history of science, r1, pt. 1, Washington, D.C., 1931, 25 and 407) but does 
not appear to have gained any adherents among Western musioologiste. 

1C. F. Seybold, Glossarium latino—arabitcum (Semitistische Studien. Ergdnzungshefte zur 
Zeitschrift für Assyriologie, 15-17), Berlin, 1900, 337. 

“Clues °, 76. 
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in a footnote * a suggestion by Weir that possibly elmuahym < al-mubham 
indicates some reservation on his part with regard to the presumed connexion 
between elmuahym and ma'lüm. Another serious difficulty arises from the non- 
appearance of ma‘rif(a), ma'ltim(a) and mubham in the technical vocabulary of 
music: indeed, the attempt to relate elmuahym and elmuarifa to ma‘lima and 
ma'rüfa results, as Handschin pointed out in 1932,’ from a plain misunder- 
standing, for the notu in the Glossarium does not mean ‘mark’, ‘sign’, or 
* note ’.8 

The question of influence on melodie style was raised in general terms by 
Schmidt in 1931. He pointed to the identification of elmuahym and elmuanfa 
as currentes, and spoke of ‘an orientalische Vorbilder gemahnende Beweglich- 
keit ' and features reminiscent of ‘ orientalische Gesangsmanieren ’.® A similar 
position was to be adopted by Reese, who speaks specifically of Arab influence 
as a possible source for certain melodic features, and, more recently, by 
Chailley,!! who also considers the question of etymologies. He suggests that 
elmuahym might be connected with ‘ al-muhaha ', a term occurring in the tenth- 
or eleventh-century !* treatise Kamal adab al-ghin@’ by al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. 
‘Alf al-Katib and described in Shiloah's translation as “une expression qui 
désigne les sanglots. Elle se produit sur la lettre ha, comme par exemple 
ha-ha ...'.3 He further reports two etymologies suggested by Shiloah, 
elmuahym < al-muwahhim and elmuanifa < ‘ al-mujarrif (a) ’, which certainly 
seem more plausible than ' al-muhaha ', but again suffer from the important 
defect of not being terms associated with music in Arabic. Further, the main 
semantic justification for these etymologies lies precisely in the identification of 
elmuahym and elmuartfa as currentes, and this would appear to represent a rather 
misleading stress on just one aspect of their function, for the contexts in which 


* ibid. 

7 J. Handschin, ‘ Zur Leonin-Perotin Frage’, Zeitschrift fur Mustkwrssenschaft, xiv, 1931-2, 
319-22. 

3 The Arabic equivalents show that ıt ıs quite simply the feminine of notus, which 18 also 
recorded in the Glossarium (p. 338), and is rendered by mushhur and ma'rüf. 

° H. Schmidt, ‘ Zur Melodiebildung Leonins und Perotins ', Zeitschrift fur Mustkwissenschaft, 
xiv, 1931-2, 129-34. The following passage (pp. 129-30) is especially pertinent. ‘ Diese Porta- 
menti und Glissandi konnen ebenfalls als ein Boweis fur den mit orientalischen Gesangsmanieren 
verwandten, stark naturalistisohen Stil dieser Kompositionen gelten, zumal selbst dio Musik- 
theorie fur die einzelnen Tonzeichen dieser Laufe Ausdrücke orientalisohen Ursprungs ge- 
braucht.... Elmuahym und Elmuarifa sind kleine Notenwerte, welche meistens zu Gruppen 
vereinigt auftreten und bei den Theoretikern auch '* currentes " genannt werden.’ 

10 Q. Reese, Afusic in the Middle Ages, London, 1941, 298. 

u J. Chailley, * Elmuahym et Elmuarifa ', in H. Tischler (ed.), Essays in musicology, a birthday 
offering for Wili Apel, Bloomington, 1968, 01-2. 

13 See E. Neubauer, ‘ Neuere Bücher zur arabischen Musik ', Der Islam, xvu, 1072, 13. 

13 Chailley, art. cit. In al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Katib, La perfection des connaissances 
musicales (Kitab kamdl adab al-ghiná ', tr. et comm. A. Shiloah) (Bibliothèque d' Études Islamiques, 
v), Paris, 1972, 128, the text is: ‘La muAdhd. C’est une expression qui rappelle les sanglote 
(fahagdt) ; elle se produit sur la lettre hā’, comme par exemple ; ha-ha . 

1 However, since this word is defined as meaning ‘celle qui donne la connaissance, qui 
détermine, qui définit ', it would seem that it is rather al-mu‘arrtf(a) that is mtended. 
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they occur suggest that their primary meaning was of a quite different order. 
The first passage in which they occur may serve in illustration." 

‘Figurarum simplicium, prout in tropis accipiuntur, triplex est modus. 
Unus est recte stando cum uno parvo tractu in dextera parte operatoris ; 
alius est recte stando sine tractu praedicto; tertius modus est, quando 
steterit per modum elmuahym. Est praeterea una figura, quae dicitur plica, 
recte stando cum uno tractu vel duplici, et hoc ascendendo vel descendendo 
etc. Boni notatores in figurando sic depingunt supradieta: quidam faciunt 
quadrata puncta cum uno tractu vel sine, ut praedictum est; quidam non 
quadrata, sed per modum quadranguli vel quadrangulorum ita, quod longi- 
tudo stando sit longior longitudine iacendo vel protrahendo, sive fuerit cum 
tractu vel sine. Elmuahim vero oblique saepe protrahitur; et quidam 
protrahunt ips(um)> simile elmuahim. Item est quaedam elmuarifa, quae 
potest diei irregularis, quae habet tractum in sinistra parte descendendo, 
sicut Anglici depingunt vel notant, quod idem sonat ete.’ 

The most significant feature is surely that we are faced here with descriptions 
of the visual appearance of certain notational symbols, including an account 
of the way they are drawn, detailing the strokes and shapes employed. ‘ Per 
modum elmuahym ’ is used in the second sentence, for example, in contrast to 
'recte stando’; below, elmuahym comes after a statement on square and 
oblong figures, and is described as ‘ oblique saepe protrahitur ’, while elmuarifa 
is placed in the same context and is said to be “irregularis evidently in 
shape.1* 

The fact that the above passage is concerned primarily with shapes and 
geometrical figures was clearly recognized by Handschin, who took the further 
and decisive step in solving the problem of the origin of the two words by locat- 
ing them (and hence incidentally in separating out three terms) in Adelard of 
Bath's translation of an Arabic version of Euclid, where he found 


elmuahim with the meaning of rhombus 
simile elmuaham „o 5-37 rhomboid 
elmuartfa p » 9) trapezium !? 


—all of which make perfect sense in the contexts provided by Anonymus IV. 
It would follow that the etymologies might be found in the standard Arabic 
terms for these geometrical figures, so that we would have 


al-mu‘ayyan > elmuahym 
al-shabih by ’l-mu‘ayyan > simile elmuahym 
al-munharef > elmuanfa 


i8 F. Reokow, Der Afusikiraktat des Anonymus 4, Teil 1. Hdition (Beihefte zum Archiv fur 
Afusikwissenachaft, 1v), Wiesbaden, 1067, 41. . 

16 The other contexts also imply shapes and figures: ‘ fao traotum descendendo et protrahe a 
tractu unum simile elmuahim longum vel breve’ (ibid., 42); ‘fao quadrangulum ... et iunge 
obliquo modo... elmuahim ' (p. 43); ' Iterato est quaedam figura, quae dicitur elmuahim vel 
simil(e) sibi. Et semper iacet obliquo modo quodammodo ' (p. 45). 

17 art. cit., 321. Handschin’s findings are noted and accepted in O. Ursprung, ‘ Um die Frage 
nach dem arabischen bzw. maurischen Einfluss auf die &bendlándische Musik dee Mittelalters 
(Nachtrag) ', Zeitschrift fur Musikwissenschaft, xvi, 1934, 355-7. 
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All three occur, for example, in Tüsi's recension of Euclid's Elementa (bk. 1, 
def. 22).18 Of the earlier translations (on which Tūsī relied),!? that of al-Hajja] 
b. Yüsuf b. Matar (f. c. 786-833) unfortunately omits def. 22, apparently the 
only place in which all these figures are discussed, but does employ munharsf 
elsewhere to denote ‘ trapezium °. However, that of Ishàq b. Hunayn (d. 910), 
revised by Thabit b. Qurra (d. 901), again includes all three terms.?! 

The derivations elmuahym < al-mu'ayyan and elmuarifa < al-munhantf may 
not appear immediately convincing, but if we accept that the terms in Anonymus 
IV are borrowed from Adelard of Bath we may also take into account MSS 
variants found in the latter, so that we have in all: 

elmuahym, elmuahim, elmuhaym, elmuhahym, elmuhasm, elmuasn, elinuam, 

elmuhahin ** 

olmuartfa, elmuarsfa, elmurtfa, helmunharsfa 9 
Ignoring the article, the following rough sequence of changes might be assumed : 


mu‘ayyan (perhaps misread as mu'ayyin and initially transcribed as 
muan > nuam ™ 
muahym 


*muhaijin) > muhahin/m > nahm 


munhanf 5 > munhanfa > *muhanfa > muarifa > murifa 
The alterations would be by no means unusual: 36 initial misreadings are 


15 Tahrir Üglidis, British Museum Add. MS 23387, fol. 3v: thumma dha al-arba‘at al-adla‘ 
wa-minhu al-murabba! ... wa 'L-mu'ayyan wa-huwa al-mutasdwi al-adla‘ ghayr qa’im al-zawdyd 
wa 'l-shabth by'l-mu'ayyan huwa alladhi là takün adla'uwhu mulasüwiya wa-là zawaydhu qa ima 
wa-lakin yatasdwd kull mutagdbilayn min adlà' 4M wa-zawaydhu wa 'I-munbarif wa-huwa md 'adáA4. 

1? Seo * Euclid’, Dictionary of scientific biography, 1v, New York, 1971, 440. 

2 R. O. Besthorn and J. L. Heiberg, Euclidis Elementa ex interpretatione al-Hadschdschadschis, 
I, faso. 1, Copenhagen, 1897, 148 (proposition 35). 

11 Kitab Üglidis fi l-ueul al-handasiyya, naql Isháq b. Hunayn wa-iglah Abi 'l-Hasan Thabit b. 
Qurra, Bodleian MS Thurston 11, fol. 2r: wa-amma al-ashkdl dhawat al-adla‘ al-arba‘a fa-inna 
minha al-murabba‘...wa-minhd al-mu‘ayyan wa-huwa al-mutasawi al-adla‘ wa-laysa bt-qa’sm 
al-zawaya wa-minha al-shabih bi 'L-mu'ayyan wa-huwa alladhi kull dil'ays min adla' sa mutaqa- 
bilayn (MS mutagibildn) mutasawiyán wa-kull zawiyatayn min zawiyihu mutagalilatayn muta- 
sáwitatán wa-laysa bi-mutasawi al-adiá' wa-la qa' im al-zawayd wa-mă kin 'alá ghayr mā wasafnd 
min al-ashkal dhawdt al-adlá' al-arba'a fa-l-yusamma (MS fa-Lyusamma) al-munbarif. 

3! Variants 1—4 occur in MSS of Anonymus IV, 4—7, in Adelard of Bath, while 8 is recorded in 
R. E. Latham, Revised Medieval Latin word-list from British and Irish sources, London, 1065, 
and given the reference presumably also derives from Adelard. Variants 4-7 are given in Ger- 
beris . . . Opera mathematica, collegit N. Bubnov, Berlin, 1899, 176. 

*? Variante 1 and 2 are in Anonymus IV, 2-4, in Adelard. 

44 [t might seem equally justifiable to assume a sequence *muhaijin > muhaim > muahim 
> muhahim (the last by dittography), but the above—whioh must still be regarded as largely 
conjectural—accords rather better with the chronology of the existing MSS. Even so, it should be 
noted that muain is one of the earliest forms to appear, and might therefore represent a direct 
derivation from *muhatjin. 

%* The formulation of the last part of the Isháq b. Hunayn-Thábit b. Qurra translation given 
in n. 21 above suggeste that there might possibly have been another version in which the phrase 
al-ashkál al-munharifa appeared, thus acoounting for the final a in the Latin forms. The addition 
of a final a would, however, be by no means exceptional (see J. D. Latham, ‘ Arabio into Medieval 
Latin ', Journal of Semitic Studies, XVE, 1, 1972, 30-67 (examples p. 40)). 

35 ibid., 33-8. 
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frequent; “ayn is regularly rendered by h, which is often dropped; ?* while 
the various substitutions of m for n (or n for m), or the omission of n, result from 
a misreading of a sequence of minims, or from the misinterpretation or omission 
of the superscript horizontal dash representing a post-vocalic nasal consonant. 39 

One of the etymologies proposed here had in fact been recognized, albeit in a 
quite different context, some years before Handschin located elmuahym and 
elmuarsfa in Adelard of Bath, for al-mu‘ayyan was identified by Schirmer in 1912 
as the source for elmuahin and helmuaym, terms for ‘ rhombus ° used in Germany 
as late as the fifteenth century.*® Schirmer made no suggestions as to the pos- 
sible origin of elmuartfa (or related terms),®° while Lokotsch, who had accepted 
his derivation of elmuahsn/helmuaym from al-mu‘ayyan,* proposed al-mu'arrif.9* 

The above conclusions, if accepted, would fully confirm Handschin’s view 
that the presence of the terms elmuahym and elmuarifa in Anonymus IV is an 
indirect result of Arab influence on mathematical terminology, and cannot be 
construed as en indication of musical influence. Such a verdict does not of 
course invalidate the various theories, mentioned above, concerning Arab 
musical influence in Western Europe: it does, however, mean that these two 
words cannot be cited as evidence to support them. 

O. WRIGHT 


Y? Since it represented a sound foreign to most of those whose native speech was Romanos (and 
even in Old Frenoh the occurrence of h was restricted to word-initial position). 

1* In the British Museum Royal 120 VI MS of Anonymus IV, for example, elmuahym 18 only 
written thus on its first occurrence, being subsequently contracted to elmuaAi. 

1? A. Schirmec, ‘ Der Wortechatz der Mathematik’, Zestschrift fur deutsche Wortforschung, 
XIV, Beiheft, 1912, s. v. ‘Rhombus’. These forms are said to be derived not from Adelard's 
translation of an Arabic Euclid but from that of Campanus—but since Campanus’ version falls 
broadly within the Adelard tradition the distinction is of no great consequence in the present 
context. The forms found in the 1509 edition (Huclidis megarensis ...opa a Oampano... trans- 
lata, Venice) are Aelmuaim, simil-helmuat (fol. 4r, diagrams); Aelmuaripha (ibid., and fol. 4v); 
and Aelmuaym (fol. 4v). elmuahin does not appear. 

3? He does, however, list (op. cit., s. v. ‘ Trapez ") the forms elmuharifa and elmifarifa (occur- 
ring in the Geomeiria Culmensis of c. 1400). 

31 K, Lokoteoh, Etymologisches Worterbuch der europäischen Worter orientalischen Ursprungs 
(Sammlung Indogermanischer Lehr- und Handbücher, m. Reihe: Worterbucher. Dritter Band), 
Heidelberg, 1027, s.v. mu‘ajjan. 

92 ibid., s.v. mt‘arrif. 

3 The only flew in Handschin’s argument is that he paid insufficient attention to, or misin- 
terpreted, the deliberately cautious way in which Farmer couched his comments on al-ma‘lima 
and al-ma‘riifa. Handschin accepted these as the correct etymologies (art. cit., 322) and con- 
cluded: ‘Die Frage ist nun, wie der arabische Vorgánger des Adelard darauf kam, Euklids 
Rhombos, Rhomboeides und Trapezion durch Wörter wiederzugeben, die ‘“‘ die Bekannte, die 
durch das Wissen Erfasste " bedeuten; dies ist 1ndessen eine Frage für den Arabisten '. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ISLAMIC LEARNING IN SIND—A 
RECONSIDERATION 


Several works dealing with the cultural history of Islam in India assert that 
the province of Sind became a centre of Islamic learning shortly after its con- 
quest by Muhammad b. al-Qasim al-Thaqaff at the beginning of the eighth 
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century A.D. This view is largely based on the fact that classical Arabic sources 
dealing with genealogy (ansab) and some collections of biographies mention 
several men of learning who were in Sind or bear a nisba which makes some 
affiliation with that province probable. It is the purpose of this note to examine 
the evidence for the above-mentioned view and, more generally, to investigate 
the question of whether the mere existence of a ntsba relative to Sind or one of 
its cities constitutes sufficient evidence to conclude that the person bearing it 
was actually active in that distant part of the early Islamic world. 

Islamic learning is said to have been initially transmitted to Sind by a number 
of Muslim scholars who accompanied Muhammad b. al-Qasim al-Thaqaft or 
came shortly afterwards. There can be no doubt that persons who were, in 
some measure at least, involved in the transmission of hadith then actually came 
to Sind. One must, however, bear in mind that most of them came to India in 
their capacity as soldiers or administrators, stayed for a very limited period of 
time, and could hardly have had an opportunity for significant cultural activity. 
One of the persons mentioned as a transmitter of hadith literature to India is 
Yazid b. Abt Kabsha al-Saksaki.1 He was appointed by Sulayman b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik to succeed Muhammad b. al-Qàsim as governor of Sind. According to 
al-Baladhurl,? Yazid died 18 days after his arrival in Sind. Thus, though he is 
mentioned in the ryäl literature as a traditionist,? it is difficult to maintain that 
during his short stay in Sind he could have made any contribution to the trans- 
mission of haduh to India. The same may be said of al-Mufaddal b. al-Muhallab 
b. Abi Sufra, who fled to Sind and was killed there after an unsuccessful revolt 
against the Caliph *; of ‘Amr b. Muslim al-Bahili, who was governor of Sind 
under “Umar b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz 5 and of al-Rabi‘ b. Sabib. Especially the last- 
mentioned person figures prominently in the descriptions of Islamic learning in 
early Sind. It has been said recently that ‘ theological studies began in Arab 
Sind with the arrival of Abū Hafs * al-Asadi of Basra (d. 780), one of the earliest 
authorities on the hadtth’.? An earlier writer maintains that al-Rabi! ‘ must 
have been a fountainhead for the narration of hadith there...’ (i.e. in Sind).? 
However, if the circumstances of al-Rabi"s arrival in Sind are taken into account, 
it becomes clear that he had little chance of promoting the study of hadith there. 


1 Muhammad Ishaq, India’s contribution to the study of hadith literature, Dacca, 1955, 234. 

? Fuith al-buldán, ed. de Goeje, Leyden, 1866, 441. 

> [bn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, Hyderabad (Deccan), 1325/1907—8, x1, 364-5, and the other 
sources mentioned by Ishaq, loc. cit.; to these may be added al-Razi, al-Jarh wa 'Lta'dil. 
Hyderabad (Deccan), 1953, rv, pt. 1r, 286. 

‘Ishaq, op. ot., 24-6; al-Tabari, T'a'rikh, ed. de Goeje, index, Leiden, 1901, especially rr, 
1410-13. 

* Ishaq, op. cit., 26; al-Balidhurl, op. cıt., 441-2. 

* This was the kunya of al-Rabi‘. See Ibn Sa'd, T'abaqüt, ed. Sachau, Leiden, 1004, vu, pt. 11, 36. 

7 Aziz Ahmad, An intellectual history of Islam $n India (Islamic Surveys, 7), Edinburgh, 1969, 3. 

* Zubaid Ahmad, The contribution of India to Arabic literature, Lahore, 1967, p. xxxi. Cf. 
Ishaq, op. cit., 26-8; Swayman Nadwi, 'Hindüstan sey ‘ilm-s hadIs', Afa‘drif (A‘zamgarh), xxi, 
1928, 251; Nizimi, Hayài-i Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hagq Muhaddith Dihlawi, Delhi, 1953, 7; ‘Abd al- 
Hayy Lakhnaw!, Nuzhat al-khawátir, Hyderabad (Deccan), 1062, 1, 24-5 
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According to al-Tabari, al-Rabi' joined a military expedition to India led by 
“Abd al-Malik b. Shihab al-Misma'i in 159/775-6 ° and died there the following 
year, when the invading army was afflicted with a disease.!? It is hardly to be 
expected that during his short stay in India as a participant in a military 
expedition he could have furthered the study of hadtth or any other cultural 
activity. 

The personality of Mawlana Islàmi, who is said to have been the first ‘alum 
of Sind and a contemporary of Muhammad b. al-Qàsim,!? was created by a 
misunderstanding of a passage in al-Kifi’s Chach-nàma of 613/1216-17. The 
passage in question describes a delegation sent by Muhammad b. al-Qasim to 
Dahir, the ruler of Sind, and reads as follows: !? 
Pas Muhammad-1 Qasim bar lab-i ab-$ Mthran nuzül kard wa buzurgi-rd az 
akabir-& sham bà 1* mawla-yi Daybuls ki bar dast- Muhammad Qasim zz 
Islam ydafta bid ba‘s farmiid kt, har cht Shama bagtiyad bar Dāhir-i Chach wa 
ancht Dah jawab dthad bar way taqrir kun.... Pas chün Shams wa mawla-yr 
Islàm-s Daybul<y ba-nazdsk-s Dāhir raftand mawla-ys$ Islam-1 Daybult dar dmad 
wa ba-Dalur sar 4 furüd naydwurd ... 
* Then Muhammad b. al-Qasim camped on the bank of the river Mihran and sent 
a Syrian noble, together with a convert from the city of Daybul (who had 


* Al-Tabari, op. cit., mm, 460; al-Balüdhuri, op. ot., 369. 

19 Al-Tabari, op. cit., rrr, 476. i 

11 A note on the way in which the oonolusions regarding al-Rabi‘ b. Sabih’s role in India were 
reached may be useful here. The earliest source known to me which places al-Rabi‘ among the 
'"ulamá' of India is Sabhat al-marjén min äthār Hındūstän by the eghteenth-century writer 
Ghulam ‘Ali Azad Bilgrámi (Bombay, 1303/1885-0, 26; of. Brockelmann, GAZ, Suppl., 11, 
600). He says that al-Rabi‘ * died in Sind in 160, and therefore I have mentioned him among 
the ‘ulama’ of India, seeing a good omen in invoking his exalted memory ° (màta bs-ard. al-Sind 
sanai sittin wa mia wa min thamma dhakartuhu fi ‘ulama’ al-Hind tayammunan bi-dhikrils 
*L-a‘la). The second source 1s T'adhkira-yi ‘ulama’-1 Hind by Rahman ‘Ali (Lucknow, 1894, 3), 
who says that al-Rabi' came to Sind at the time of Muhammad b. al-Qasim or afterwards and died 
there in 160/776—7. As the expedition of Muhammad b. al-Qasim to Sind took place during the 
last decade of the first Islamio century, Rahman ‘Ali’s vague wording may mislead a reader into 
thinking that al-F.abi‘’s stay in Sind w as a prolonged one and enabled him to play a part in cultural 
developmenta there. 

A]-RabI' b. Sgbih is mentioned in several collections of biographies of traditionists; some of 
them mention the fact that he died in Sind. The olassical biographers should, however, be given 
credit for not drawing from the short and ill-omened stay of al-Rabi‘ in India any conclusions 
regarding the development of Islamic learning there. See the sources listed by Ishaq, op. cit., 
26-8. Some of these quote traditions according to which al-Rabi‘ was the first Muslim to compile 
a musannaf (awwal man sannafa fi ’l-Ielam), but they carefully point out that he did it in Basra. 
See Ibn Hajar, op. oit., ur, 247-8; Hayjji Khalifa, Kashf ai-zunün, London, 1842, rir, 28; al- 
Dhahabi, Mizdn al-t‘tiddl, Cairo, 1325, 334 (all listed by Ishig); to these may be added: ‘All! 
Dede al-Sigetwarl al-Bósnaw!, Muhādarat al-awa'sl wa musümarat al-awakhir, Cairo, 1883, 67; 
al-Suyüti, al- Wasa' il là musümarat al-awd’tl, Baghdad, 1950, 113. 

12 Abii Zafar Nadwl, Ta’rikh-i Sind, A'zamgarh, 1947, 350. ` 

13 British Mussum MS Or. 1787, fol. 60b ; India Office MS Ethé 435, fol. 87b; ‘Alf b. Hamid b. 
Abi Bakr al-Küfl, Chach-ndma, ed. ‘Umar b. Muhammad Da’adpota (Silala-y1 Makhtüt&t-i 
Farisiyya, 3), Hyderabad (Deccan), 1358/1939, 136. I am grateful to Mr. Simon Digby for putting 
this rare edition at my disposal. 

14 BM Or. 1787 has here sar; we follow Ethé 435. 

15 BM Or. 1787 has here sar kth; we follow again Ethé 435. 
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received the honour of Islam at the hands of Muhammad b. al-Qasim), saying : 
“ Whatever the Syrian says, translate it to Dahir the son of Chach, and whatever 
answer Dahir gives, translate it to the Syrian....’ Then, when the Syrian and 
the Daybuli convert to Islam entered and did not bow to Dahbir...’. 

In Elliot’s translation of the passage 1° ' the Daybuli convert to Islam’ was 
transformed into ‘ Mawlana Islami, of Debal’. A similar translation is given by 
Fredunbeg.!" Both apparently follow the misleading sub-title of BM Or. 1787, 
reproduced by D&'üdpota. It seems fairly safe to assume that a person called 
Mawlana Islami did not exist. 

It is widely assumed that after Islamic learning was transmitted to India in 
the way described above, the cities of Bind, such as Daybul and Mansiira, be- 
came centres of cultural activity.!9? It has been said, for instance, that ' the 
Arab conquest of Sind converted it into a centre of Islamic culture, which in 
course of time produced poets, theologians and other men of learning '.!? In 
the article ‘ Daybul’ in EZ, second edition, we read that during the early part of 
Muslim occupation this city was ‘ a great centre of culture and learning and al- 
Sam‘ani and Yaküt mention a large number of traditionists who flourished 
there’. It is certainly true that al-Sam‘anI mentions several scholars of the 
third and fourth centuries who bore the nesba Sindi, Daybuli, Mansüri, or 
Qusdari. However, a careful reading of the relevant passages in the Ka5 dl- 
ansüb will reveal that this material can hardly substantiate the view that Bind 
was a centre of Islamic culture during the early period of Muslim rule. The 
biographies of the scholars mentioned by al-Sam‘ani show, that although they 
bore a ntsba relating them to the province of Sind and some of them may have 
been born there, their cultural activities took place outside their native land. 
He says, for instance, that Abū Ja‘far Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. “Abd Allah 
al-Daybuli was ‘ an inhabitant of Makka’ (säkin Makka).? Abū 'l-Qasim (?) 
Shu‘ayb b. Muhammad b. Ahmad... al-Daybulf ‘came to Egypt and trans- 
mitted hadith there (qadima Misr wa haddatha biha) *!'. Khalaf b. Muham- 
mad . . . al-Daybuli ‘ settled in Baghdad and transmitted hadith there ° (nazala 


19 Elliot and Dowson, The history of India as told by its own historians, London, 1867, 1, 165. 
S. H. Hodivala, ın Studtes in Indo- Muslim history, 2 vols., Bombay, 1939-57, fails to note the 
error. 

1? Mirza Kalichbeg Fredunbeg, tr., The Chach nàmah, Karachi, 1900, 108. The sub-title of this 
passage in BM Or. 1787, evidently added by a late copyist, reads: fiistddan-+ Muhammad-i 
Qasim mar-rasül-3 Shami wa Mawlana Islami-ra. Dà'üdpota, 136, gives this sub-title without 
noting any variant among his five MSS. The sub-title given ın IO Ethé 435 reads, much more in 
keeping with the content of the passage iteelf; firistddan-+ Muhammad-i Qasim mar-1asül-i 
Shdmi wa mawldy-rd. 

18 Nizami, op. cit., 7; Muhammad Ikram, Ab-i kausar, ed. Lahore, 1952, 39-40; Sayyid 
Mahmüd, Muttahida Hindüstáni qawmiyyat. Bombay, n.d., 12; Zubaid Ahmad, op. oit., p. xxxi ; 
Ishaq, op. cit., 22-3. 

19], H. Qureshi, The Muslim community of the Indo- Pakistan. subcontinent, The Hague, 
1962, 44. 

10 Kitab al-ansab, fol. 236b, 1.12; cf. Rryasat ‘Ali Nadwi, ‘Ahd-i teldmi kā Hindustan, Patna, 
1950, 82; Lakhnawi, op. oit., 1, 56-7; Ishaq, op. oit., 31-2. 

31 Kitab al-ansdb, fol. 236b, 1.17; of. Riyüsat ‘Alf Nadwi, op. at., 82; Lakhnawi, op. ct., 1, 54. 
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Baghdad wa haddatha byha).13 Abū 'l-Abbàs Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah... al- 
Daybuli lived in Nishapfir (sakana Naysabir) and studied in Basra, Baghdad, 
Makka, Cairo, Damascus, and elsewhere. He died in Nishapür.*? 

The picture created by al-Sam'ànr's list of scholars bearing the nisbas 
Mansüri and Qusdari is much the same. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Qadi (al- 
‘ast *) al-Mansüri lived in ‘Iraq and Fars.“ Ja‘far b. al-Khattab al-Qusdari 
lived in Balkh.?5 Sibawayhi b. Ismail al-Quzdari lived in Makka.*® The state- 
ment that Muhammad b. Abi al-Shawarib came to Sind in 283/896-7 and 
became a gad there 2” is based on a misunderstanding. Ibn al-Athir, on whose 
account the above-mentioned statement 1s based, says that Muhammad b. Abi 
al-Shawarib died in Shawwal 283/November—December 896, after serving as a 
gadi in the city of al-Mansir—i.e. Baghdad and not Manstira—for six months 
(wa kànat wilayatuhu al-qad@ b-madsnat al-Mansür sitat ashhur).* 

In view of this material, one 18 inclined to think that the brief biographies of 
these persons can only indicate that Muslims of Indian extraction participated 
(in the third and fourth centuries) in the development of Islamic learning in the 
major cultural centres to which they migrated. One can hardly draw from this 
material any valid conclusions concerning the degree to which the study of 
hadith flourished in Sind itself. It may even be argued that al-Sam'ani's data 
indicate that among Sind{s interested in hadith there was a distinct trend to 
migrate from their native land to the major centres of the Islamic world which 
certainly offered better opportunities for the study of hadtth.?* 

A few remarks may now be made with regard to cultural activities in other 
fields. Abū ‘Ata’ al-Sindi, who is said to have represented belles-lettres in Arab 
Sind,® was actually born in Küf& and lived there. He was known as al-Sindi 
probably because his father was of Sindi extraction.?! Whatever the reasons for 

13 Kttdb al-ansab, fol. 236b, 1. 17; of. Riy&sat ‘Alf Nadwi, op. at., 83; Lakhnawi, op. cit., I, 
81. A passage in al-Khatib'a Ta'rikh Baghdad, vu, 333, suggests, however, that ho received a 
tradition from ‘Ali b. Müs& al-Daybulf in Daybul itself. Cf. Ishaq, op. cit., 34. 

15 Kitéb al-ansab, fol. 230b, ll. 21-9; of. Riy&sat ‘Ali Nadwi, op. oit., 83; Lakhnawi, op. cit., I, 
49; Ishaq, op. oit., 32-4. 

13 Kitdb al-ansdb, fol. 543a, 1. 30—543b, 1. 2. 

35 ibid., fol. 455b, Il. 3-4. 

26 ibid., fol. 451a, 1. 30—451b, I. 3. 

27 Abū Zafar Nadwi, Ta’rikh-s Sind, 356; Riyüsat ‘Ali Nadwl, op. cit., 75. 

28 Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, Leiden, 1865, vir, 334; of. Tabarl, op. cit., 1m, 1907, 2150. There 
were, however, family ties between the governors of al-Mansiira and the family of Abū al-Shawürib 
in Mas‘idi’s times. See Murij al-dhahab, Paris 18601, r, 377. > 

29 Extensive use of al-Sam ‘Ani's biographies has been made by Ishaq, op. oit., 28-41. However, 
the scholars mentioned in his account should really have been included in the chapter dealing with 
* Indian traditioniste outeide India ' (pp. 191 ff.) rather than in that describing oultural activity 
in Sind itself. The only exception to this is Abū Mis& Isra'Il b. Müs& (al-Ansāb, fol. 593a, ll. 5-7; 
Ibn Hajar, op. oit., 1, 261; al-Razi, op. cit., I, pt. 1, 320—30; Ish&q, op. cit., 25-8), who 1s said 
to have lived in India. Cf. Muqaddasi, Ahsan al-taqüsim, ed. de Goeje, Leiden, 1906, 481; Ibn 
Hawaal, Strat al- Ard, ed. Kramers, Leiden, 1038, 322, 324. 

30 Aziz Ahmad, op. cit., 66. 

3! Seo EI, second ed., s.v., and the sources quoted there; especially al-Aghdént, Bül&q, 1868, 
xvi, 81. In the EI, second ed., article the following references should be corrected: Fawāt, 1, 
93; Mu'jam, 480. 
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his nisba may have been, his literary activities took place in ‘Iraq and not in 
Sind. Similarly, Abū Ma‘shar al-Sindi, famous for his knowledge of the maghaz1, 
lived in Madina and Baghdad, playing no part in the cultural life of Sind.?? 
One would agree with the observation of Riyasat ‘Alt Nadwi,?? that persons 
bearing the nisba Sindi were not necessarily inhabitants of Sind. Even their 
ancestral connexions with that province may have been fairly remote.* The 
appearance of such persons in our sources only indicates that Muslims of Indian 
extraction participated in cultural activities in the central part of the Islamic 
world in the early period. Some cultural activity might have been going on in 
Sind in the first centuries of the Islamic era ; however, on the basis of the sources 
available it is impossible to assess its nature and scope. There is little prospect 
of the discovery of additional sources of value for this early period. The develop- 
ment in India of a significant Islamic cultural centre did not take place until 
much later times. 
YOHANAN FRIEDMANN 


33 Abū Ma‘shar was also known as al-Sind!I because of his Indian parentage. For biographical 
details about him and for a discussion of the possible reasons for his nisba, see Sachau's introduc- 
tion to his edition of Ibn Sa'd, T'abaqtit, m, pt. 1, pp. xxv-xxvii, and EI, second ed., s.v. ' Igh&q ', 
correctly includes Abū Ma'shar among tho traditioniste who flourished outside India (pp. 202-4). 

3 op. oit., 61. 

4 This may add an element to the controversy over the alleged Indian influences on Abi 
Yazid al-Bistami by his teacher Abū ‘AI al-Sindi. See R. C. Zaehner, Hindu and Muslim 
mysticism, London, 1960, index, s.v.; and also the review of this book by T. Gelblum in BSOAS, 
xxv, 1, 1902, 178-8. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF THE PARSI 
DAR-I MIHRS 


Within a few years of their landing at Sanjan in Gujarat, in a.c. 916,! the 
Parsis established a great sacred fire there, an Atag Bahram.* This was a costly 
and laborious undertaking, which must have taxed the resources of the small 
new colony to the utmost. One of the most exacting tasks was to fetch by land 
from Iran ash from an old Ata’ Bahradm, to be used in the preparatory rituals. 
Through this the Ata’ Bahram of the Parsis acquired a physical descent, a 
stlstla, from the sacred fires of Iran ; and once they had enthroned it, with rites 
which took months to complete, the Parsis were content to let this be their only 
temple fire for hundreds of years. A second Atas Bahram was not installed until 
1765. Since then another six have been consecrated, making a total of eight of 
these great fires. 

The history of the Parsi Ata3 Bahrüms is thoroughly well known; but what 

1 For this date see the admirable exposition by Shahpurshah Hormasji Hodivala, Studies in 
Parsi history, Bombay, 1920, 67-84. 

* The story of the founding of this fire is preserved in the Qigga-4 Sanjan, composed in a.o. 1599 


by Bahman Karkobad Hamjiar Sanjana. For the text see M. R. Unvalo, Dürab Hormaryir’s 
Rivayat, Bombay, 1922, 343-54 ; transl. by Shahpurshah H. Hodivala, op. oit., 94-117. 
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is difficult to trace is that of the lesser sacred fires. The obscurity which sur- 
rounds this subject is in the main due to two causes: one is the absence of early 
records—documentary evidence is rare in this respect before the eighteenth 
century. The other is vagueness in terminology. For their places of worship 
the Parsis have used two terms interchangeably: Persian Dar-5 Mihr and 
Gujarati Agtári. The first is used regularly by the Irani Zardushtis also. No 
Irani Dar-t Mihr is known which does not house an ever-burning, consecrated 
fire; and the Gujarati word Agiári simply means ‘ house of fire’. Nevertheless, 
the early Parsi Dar-i Mihr / Agiari was evidently a building in which no fire 
was permanently installed. For centuries, it seems, the Parsis, struggling to 
establish themselves in another land, were content to let their one sacred fire 
suffice them. As their settlements spread out, they went on pilgrimage to it as 
regularly as possible; but the daily prayers and offerings to fire prescribed by 
the faith they made to their own hearth fires, which were themselves ever- 
burning, and kept in a state of strict purity. 

The one AtaS Bahrdm and the many hearth fires were thus sufficient for the 
veneration of fire enjoined by the religion; but wherever Parsi priests went to 
serve a new colony, they needed also a building where they could perform the 
high rituals in seclusion and strict purity; and it was these ritual buildings 
which for centuries the Parsis called Dar-i Mihr or Agiart. They contained 
simply certain essentials for the Zoroastrian acts of solemn worship, that is, a 
paved area marked out into separate enclosures or pávis, which could be 
purified and consecrated; a well, both for supplying pure water and for 
receiving the offering to water made after each yasna; and a patch of ground in 
which to grow a palm tree (for the barsom-tie) and one or two pomegranates. 
Fire of course must always be present during the solemnization of the rituals ; 
but any pure fire may be taken for this purpose; and so generations of Parsi 
priests simply brought embers from their own hearth fires daily to burn in their 
pàvis, and carried these home again when the day's work was done.? The fact 
that there was fire burning each day in these buildings evidently sufficed to 
allow them to be called Agtaris or Dar-5 Mihrs. (The question of the original 
application of the term Dar-i Mthr in Iran itself is beyond the scope of the 
present paper.) 

The oldest Parsi Dar-: Mihr with a continual history is the Great Dar-i Mihr 
of Navsari, which is called either the Vads Dar-i Mshr or the Moji Agiary.’ This 
is held to have been founded in the twelfth century a.c. by a priest called 
Kamdin Zartosht, who came to Navsari with his two sons from Sanjan in about 
1142.5 Kamdin probably established the Dar-+ Mihr beside his own dwelling 
house; and it was evidently at first a small, humble, strictly functional place. 
There are records of its enlargement down the centuries, with householders 

3 This is traditional knowledge in Navaari. 

1 Vadi and Moti both mean ' great’. Another term for it is the Juni (‘ Old’) Agiary, because 
of its long history. 


5 The exact date is, however, open to question. See Shahpurshah H. Hodivala, ‘ Five lectures on 
Parsi history ', J of ihe K. R. Cama Or. Inst., 8, 1926, 108 ff. 
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around it making grants of additional land; but although the Navsari commu- 
nity prospered, and had many wealthy sons, and although the Vadi Dar-t Mihr 
was much loved and venerated, it remained without an ever-burning, enthroned 
fire until 1796, nearly 700 years after its foundation. When the Sanjana priests 
brought the taš Bahram to burn in Navsari in the late fifteenth century, they 
therefore distinguished its building from the Vadt Dar-+ Mihr by calling it the 
Atas-ni Agiart ‘the Agtary with fire ’.® 

There is a tradition of a similar Dar-+ Mihr at Broach, another place of early 
Parsi settlement. There the Bharucha móbeds say that a Dar- Mthr was 
established when the first priests came there—probably late in the twelfth 
century.” This old Dar- Mihr, it is said, was underground, with a small 
dwelling above it for a priest and his family. The pavis were in the underground 
area, and a door led from there to the house, which presumably had the neces- 
sary well and garden plot. Later, as in Navsari, portions of surrounding 
dwellings were given so that the Dar-+ Mihr could be enlarged. 

Presumably there were similar developments at the other old Parsi centres, 
although the records are lost; and the practice continued down into better- 
known times. Thus there are documents to show that in about 1660 the Parsis 
of Balsar, a small port, persuaded the Navsari Anjuman to send a priest, 
Shapur Rana, to live among them and ‘do for them the works of religion ’. 
There were then 26 Parsi households in Balsar; and they made an Agiars near 
the town gate, and built a house beside it for Shapur and his family.’ There was 
no fire in this Dar-+ Mihr, and Shapur must have continued the custom of taking 
embers there from his hearth fire next door. In about 1680 another priest, 
Jamasp Bhaiji, was invited to Balsar, and he too was provided with an 4giàri.? 
This was rebuilt in 1819, but still no fire was installed in it, but it was kept ' only 
for the work of yozdathragars'. The behdin who rebuilt it, however, made an 
endowment for keeping a lamp burning there through the hours of darkness.!? 

Well before this time, the establishment of lesser sacred fires had begun 
elsewhere. It seems likely that what was a new development for the Parsis was 
stimulated by greater contact with the Irani Zardushtis from the late fifteenth 
century onwards. The Iranis had two kinds of lesser fires.. One was the Dadgah 
that is, a fire in an appointed place. The temple Dadgah fire is not in character 
different from the pure hearth fire. It is in origin a single fire, rituals may be 
performed at it, and it may be tended at need by a layman; but because it 1s 
installed in a consecrated building, its purity is strictly safeguarded. The other 
lesser fire, the Adaran, although much below the Ata’ Bahram in dignity, is 


* See Navasüri-ni pahela Dastür Meherjt-Rand Library madhend Ervad Jümáspji Sorabji tatha 
Jamésedji Sordbjt Dastür Meherji Rand-e tayyar karelo asal dastávejo-ni nakalo-no hastalekh, pub. 
by the Trustees of the Parsi Panchayat of Bombay, 1933, pt. 1, p. 20, document 16. 

? See Bamanj Byramji Patel, Parst praküs, 1, Bombay, 1860, p. 27 with n. 2. 

3 See ibid., 1, 4, with a learned discussion of the date and other details by Dara Sorabj: Dastur 
Meherji-Rana, Nödh ane nuktatini, Bombay, 1939, intro., 66—7, text, 58-06. 

? Seo Dara Dastur Meherji-Rana, loo. cit. 

10 Seo B. B. Patel, Parst prakdé, 1, 147. 
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nevertheless like it in character, in that it is consecrated through bringing 
together and purifying a number of ordinary fires. It too must be enthroned in a 
special chamber, and may be approached only by priests; and no rituals may be 
performed in its presence except those devoted to it itself. The founding and 
maintenance of an Adaran is therefore costly, though much less so than that of 
an Atas Bahram, since its service is in every way on a more modest scale. 

The Iranis, in their letters to the Parsis, strongly urged the Parsis to follow 
their own practice and establish Ata’ Adardns wherever there were ten or more 
Zoroastrian households. This urging came at a time when the Parsis were in a 
position to respond to it, for by the seventeenth century the community had 
begun to prosper generally. There had, it is true, been wealthy Parsi individuals 
before this time; but evidently it needed some stimulus from outside to make 
the Parsis think of breaking with their own long-established tradition by found- 
ing lesser temple fires. Another factor, it has been suggested,! leading them to 
do so in the end was that as they prospered they became able to employ Hindu 
servants, and with the entry of juddins into their houses these ceased to be such 
secure strongholds of the faith. It therefore became more desirable to have 
temple fires burning in strict seclusion, before which prayers could be said. 

There is unfortunately no evidence to establish when and where the first 
Parsi Ata’ Adaran was installed; but the strong probability is that it was in 
Surat, early in the seventeenth century. At that time Surat was the chief port of 
Gujarat, and the largest centre of Parsi population. Much trade between India 
and Iran went through it, and several Parsi messengers to the Irani Zardushtis 
sailed from there. The Parsis of Surat had therefore relatively close contacts 
with their co-religionists in Iran ; and living in a lively, cosmopolitan place they 
tended to be readier to adopt suggestions from overseas than their more con- 
servative brethren of the older Parsi centres. (In the eighteenth century several 
Irani usages are known to have been accepted by Parsis in Surat.) But un- 
fortunately for the history of the Parsi Dar- Mihrs, many of the old Zoroastrian 
places of worship at Surat were burnt down in two great fires at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Often the history of such places is preserved only in 
tablets set in their walls, and so all records perished with them. 

The oldest Adarvdn of Surat of which records survive is one which was 
consecrated relatively late, in 1771; and this, it 1s interesting to note, was 
installed in an old Dar+ Mihr which already existed there, in the Chowki 
Molla.!* Another eighteenth-century Adarán was installed, we are told, in a 
private house adapted for the purpose, and a neighbouring house was turned 
into a ritual precinct, with pavis. In 1808 these two houses were pulled down, 
and a new building was put up to hold both the sacred fire and the pavss ; !? but 
even this was a humble structure, which suggests that these developments in 


11 See Dara Dastur Meherji-Rana, Dastiran-dastiir Meherji-Rünü Yadgari granth, Bombay, 
1047, 1, 146. 
13 Bee B. B. Patel, Parst prakag, 1, 453. 
13 See ibid., 1, p. 650, n. 4. 
VOL. XXXVII. PART 3. 40 
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Surat were all still on a modest scale. The Parsis had no tradition of outward 
display in their sacred buildings, for they had lived for many generations under 
Muslim rule, which made any ostentation in such matters imprudent. 

Better records about sacred buildings are preserved for Bombay, which had 
begun to develop as a rival of Surat in the late seventeenth century, and had 
succeeded it as ‘ the capital of the Parsis’ by the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The first Dar-i Mihr, possibly without a sacred fire, was consecrated 
there by Mody Hirji Waccha in about 1672; and a generation later, in 1709, 
a well-to-do citizen, Banaji Limji, established an Adaran-nt Dar-? Mihr, that is, 
literally, a * Dar-t Mihr of Adaran’.1* After this time, records of the foundation 
of Dar-i Mthrs usually distinguish between three types of foundation: there 
is the simple Dar-& Mihr, which has no fire; the Ata3-Dédgah-ni Dar-i Mshr ; 
and the Adardn-ni Dar-i Mihr. Unfortunately the first and second types are not 
always distinctly described; but if there is an Adardn fire, this is regularly 
indicated. 

A second Adardn was consecrated in the Maneckji Seth Ag?art in Bombay in 
about 1735.19 The need for such places of worship was much felt in this rapidly- 
growing city, where the Parsis no longer had their separate wards, as they had 
still had even in Surat, but now lived much more among juddins ; and through- 
out the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries more and more Adarün and 
Dadgah fires were established there by devout and wealthy Parsis, to serve 
different areas of the expanding city. With the possible exception of Hirji 
Waccha’s Dar-t Mihr (which was burnt down in 1808) no Dar-1 Mihrs have ever 
been founded in Bombay without the installation at the same time of a sacred 
fire. This suggests that this usage had already become well established elsewhere 
before Bombay developed. 

From Bombay the practice of establishing lesser fires spread in two direc- 
tions. One was to new Parsi settlements in other cities, such as Calcutta (where 
an Adaràn was installed in 1839) !" and Karachi (where one was consecrated in 
1848).38 The other was back to the old Parsi centres in Gujarat, where Bombay 
citizens sometimes made lavish benefactions to the small villages from which 
they had sprung. The oldest village Adaran appears to be that of Siganpur, not 
far from Surat; 1° and the reason why Siganpur was singled out is that it was 
the birth-place of Lowji Wadia, who migrated from Surat to Bombay in 1735, 
and there created the great dockyards and founded a long line of master ship- 
builders. Lowji became deservedly wealthy, and being deeply pious he founded 
this Adardn in his native village. He in his lifetime and his heirs after him paid 
both for the upkeep of the fire and the salary of the priest who tended it—for 
Wadia benefactions have always been on a generous scale. 

Other citizens of Bombay followed Lowji’s example. Thus in 1816, for 
example, Bomanji Sohrabji Kapawala built an Adaraén-nt Dar-& Mihr in the 


14 See B. B. Patel, Parsi dharmasthalo, Bombay, 1906, 4. 
15 Seo ibid., 6. 16 Beo ibid., 8. 1? See Patel, Parsi prakāš, 1, 345. 
18 See ibid., 1, 501. 19 See ibid., 1, 530. 
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small village of Umra near Surat; *? and six years later another Bombay 
merchant installed an Adardn in the old Dar-+ Mihr, dating from 1671, at 
Sumali in the same region.?! 

There were plenty of Parsi villages, however, which lacked such wealthy 
benefactors. Some still had no ritual precinct even as late as the nineteenth 
century, but still had to send all higher rituals to be performed at other more 
populous places. But gradually as the number of temple fires increased, village 
Anjumans ceased to be content with the older state of affairs, and made 
strenuous efforts to establish Dar-1 Mthrs of their own—such initial efforts often 
attracting in the end the help of warm-hearted benefactors from elsewhere. A 
good instance of this is provided by Tavdi, a village near Navsari, which at the 
beginning of the present century had a Zoroastrian population of about 260.3? 
There was an old ritual Dar-i Mihr here, without fire, which fell into disrepair 
in the nineteenth century. It was rebuilt on a modest scale by the village 
Anjuman in 1869, with four pavts; but this building too became dilapidated. 
The villagers had by now grown more ambitious, and towards the end of the 
century they appealed to wealthy Zoroastrian Anjumans elsewhere to help them 
to build a new Dar-* Mihr of stone. They received contributions from Bombay, 
Karachi, Calcutta, Hong Kong, Canton, Shanghai, and South Africa ; and were 
able to consecrate a fine new Dar-& Mshr in 1900. This was built with a gumbad 
or domed chamber to receive an Adardn fire; but the expense of consecrating 
and maintaining this was still beyond the villagers’ means, and so at first they 
placed a simple Dadgah fire there. Soon afterwards, however, a citizen of 
Navsari lost his son; and for his soul’s sake he endowed an Adardn and had it 
installed in the Tavdi Agiart. Six pairs of priests performed the rituals of 
consecration and the fire was made takht-nišin with full pomp and rejoicing, 
to the great happiness of the villagers. 

Thus, slowly, both by the work of individual benefactors and by the efforts 
of local Anjumans, the number of lesser temple fires increased among the 
Parsis, from probably none at all in the fifteenth century to over 130 by the 
beginning of the twentieth century.*® The long period during which the Parsis 
did without such fires meant, however, that they did not have the elaborate 
system of observances by which the Iranis linked their different fires together, ?! 
with the Dadgah being regarded as the courtier of the Adardn, the Adardn as 
the courtier of the Ata’ Bahram. Each temple fire is regarded individually by 
the Parsis, and receives its separate share of veneration. 

FIROZE M. KOTWAL 


£0 See ibid., 1. 132. 

21 Seo ibid., 1, 171, with footnote. 

12 See Patel, ibid., rz, 292, with footnote; Pdrst dharmasthalo, 191, 533-7. 

23 For the statistics at the end of the nineteenth century, see Kharsedji N. Seervai and 
Bamanji B. Patel, ‘ Gujar&t P&rsis ', Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, 1x, u, Bombay, 1899, 
appendix 1. 

** That is, by the custom of carrying household fire to grow cold in the presence of an Adaran 
fire, the Adardn itself to grow cold in the presence of an Atay Bahram. On this see, with references, 
M. Boyce, ' The flre-temples of Kerman’, Acta Orientalta, xxx, 1966, 634. 
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TWO VEDIC NOTES 


(1) ktrin ? 


Grassmann, in his Wörterbuch zum Rig-Veda (1872), has two separate entries 
kīrí subst. (m) and kirin both adj. and subst. (m). To the former he assigns the 
meaning ‘singer’ and to the latter ' praising’ and 'singer'.! He lists three 
occurrences of the forms of kirín, two as instr. sg. kirind 5.4.10 (= TS 1.4.46.1) 
and 5.40.8, and one as nom. pl. Mtrinas 5.52.12.* But the form kwínà can as well 
be derived from xirt and for this form a separate stem kirin would not be neces- 
sary.? But this is not true of ktrínas. For its derivation, a stem kirin would be 
necessary. The verse where the form in question occurs runs: chandahstübhah 
kubhanydva útsam á kirino nrtuh. The line refers to the dancing of the Maruts 
near the titsa.4 The author of the Padapatha gives the Samhita word as kvrínas, 
and following him scholars have interpreted the form as nom. pl. of kirin and 
translated it as ‘ bards’ or singers '.5 But it is also possible to analyse the 
Samhita text kiríno nrtuh as kwínd u nrtuh where kirina could be instr. sg. and 
can come from the stem Kirt. The line would then mean that the Maruts danced, 
and the singer of the hymn, to whom they had manifested themselves (té me . . . 
àsan dréi . . . ‘ they (i.e. the Maruts) appeared to me ' 5.52.12) danced with them 
too. In this interpretation we are going against only the Padapatha. But the 
analysis of kirino as kirind u also gives good meaning and does not compel us to 
assume a separate stem kirin which would be attested only once.9 In the RV 


1 BR (Wérterbuch) has only kií (subst.), but the shorter diotionary of Bohtlmgk and Mayr- 
hofer’s EWA, 1, 1956, have both kirí and kirín. According to Bohtlingk the former is a subst., 
the latter an adj., while according to Mayrhofer both are adj Mayrhofer (p. 215) thinks that 
kirt * small, humble, poor ’ is perhaps a loan from Dravidian. But on p. 565 he refers to Bailey, 
TPS, 1955, 63, who compares kisi ‘ weak, poor’ with Iranian—Khotanese khiraa ' sad, de- 
pressed '—and suggests the identification of a base ki beside kht with the meaning ‘ depressed ’. 
The etymology of kirín, which M. translates as possibly ' romping ’, is according to him ‘ unsicher ’. 

2 Grassmann (Worterbuch) s.v. kirí makes a suggestion to read kirine in the place of Airina in 
RV 1.100.9. This would then be another form (dative) to be derived from kirín. But this sugges- 
tion 18 not approved by Oldenberg, Ryveda-T'eztkr. und exeg. Noten, 1909, 1, 06, who remarks ‘ Der 
Instrum. aber ist tadellos...’. Geldner also, as his translation * mit dem Armen’ (Der Rig-Veda, 
I, 1951) indicates, does not accept Grassmann’s suggestion. 

3 Wackernagel-Debrunner, Altind. Gr., ur, § 147, p. 279, note. Geldner, Der Rtg- Veda, 11, also 
derives kirínà in 5.4.10 and 5.40.8 from kirí and translates it with ' bloss '. See his note on 5.40.8 
where he details the different shades of meaning to be obtained from the basio meaning ‘ bloss '. 

* According to Geldner, Der Rig-Veda, 11, 58, footnote on 12b, tésa is perhaps the Soma tub 
(t Somakufe ’) and at the same time it alludes to the Gotama legend of RV 1.85.11. According to 
Lüderas, Varuna, 0, Gottingen, 1959, 384—5, útsa is the mexhaustible source or the container which 
the Maruts milk, swell, or pour out for the thirsty and around which they dance. 

5‘ Barden’ Geldner, Der Rig-Veda, 11, 58; ‘Sanger’ Luders, Varuna, 11, 386. Geldner thus 
clearly distinguishes kirin (subst.) from kirt (adj.) possibly assuming a different etymology. 

* On this supposed hapaz legomenon see F. B. J. Kuiper, Indian Linguistics, XIX, 1058, 361-2 
He considera Skt. 4/krid and 4/*kir to be of foreign origin < *kid. In the first, the cerebral d 
of the foreign word is kept intact but the Initial simple consonant is replaced by a cluster with r ; 
in the second, the foreign d 1s rendered by r. He translates kirin ‘frisking, dancing’. This 
explanation of kirin has, however, certain diffloulties of which the author himself shows awareness. 
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kiri is usually followed by the particle cid. In the interpretation suggested above 
it can be said that the particle u has taken the place of cid. This, in all proba- 
bility, has happened in order to fit the metre, as otherwise with cid, there would 
be one syllable more (Ktríno and kwína cd). 


(2) mand 
Grassmann (Wörterbuch) has two entries for mand. To mana 1, to be derived 
from yman, he assigns the meanings: ‘ devotion, affection ' (‘ Exgebenheit, 
Anhianglichkeit ’); ‘jealousy, anger’ (' Eifersucht, Zorn’, cf. manyu).”? About 
the second mand he says: ‘ perhaps a weight (in gold)’ (‘ wol em Gewicht (an 
Gold °). He compares with this latter Gk. mna, Lat. mina.9 In the Rgveda, the 
second mand is supposed to occur only once, 8.78.2. The verse runs: 

å no bhara vyáfianam gám áśvam abhyáfianam/sácà mand hiranydya. 
Geldner translates 2c as ‘with golden saddle-cloth (?)' (“nebst goldener 
Schabracke(?) ’).° 

It does not seem necessary, however, to assume a substantive mand (meaning 
some kind of weight, or utensil, or ornament, or saddle-cloth) homophonous 
with mand which means ‘ devotion, thought, etc.’.1° The latter meaning can very 
well serve for mand occurring in 8.78.2. We can translate the verse as ' bring to 
us a bull, (which can serve as) a distinguishing mark, a horse, (which can also 
serve as) a distinguishing mark,!! together with a golden (i.e. shining) devotion °. 
The seer prays to the god to endow him with lustrous devotion. Or we may 
translate 2c as ‘ with golden (i.e. full of gold) thought’. In that case the poet 
wants the god to give him a mind which seeks gold. This would agree with 
verse 9 of the same hymn in which the poet refers to his kámah hiranyayúh 
‘a desire which seeks gold ’.12 


M. A. MEHENDALE 


7 BR (Worterbuch) and Mayrhofer (EWA, m, 1963) also have two entries for mand. 

e According to BR it is perhaps to be derived from 4/mà ' to measure '. According to Mayr- 
hofer (EW A, 1r, 574) it 1s a designation of a golden ornament, etymologically perhaps related to 
Skt. mani. 

? He (Der Rig-Veda, 11, footnote on 8.78.2) declares mand to be uncertain, semantically as well 
as formally. In the next footnote, however, he wonders whether mand can be related to carmamná 
‘tanner’ (* Lohgerber’) which ocours in 8.5.38. He further refers to 8.1.32b where sahá tvacd 
hiranydya 18 rendered by him as ‘ samt goldener Sohabraoke ’. 

10 Bohtlingk's shorter dictionary and MW have only one mand with the meanings of mand 1 of 
Grassmann. 

11 This seems to be the meaning of vydijana and abhydtijana and not ‘ what adorns’ (* was 
ziert (?) °) and ‘ ointment ' (* Salbol ’) as Geldner in his translation of this verse understands them 
to mean. abhydaAjana occurs also in 8.3.24 and 10.85.7. In the former it refers to an illustrious 
horse presented to the singer by his patron. It is very likely that in 10.85.7 algo it refers to a 
distinguished horse which Siirya rides to go to her husband. 

12 [n the first two verses of the hymn, the seer asks Indra to bring him a puroddéa, hundreds of 
cows, & bull, a horse, together with mand. All these are again referred to in verse 9 when he speaks 
of yavaytth, gavyth, hiranyaytA, and asvayth kdmah. 
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THE ALTAIC NON-OBSTRUENTS 
To the memory of my dear friend Janos Lotz 


The Altaic nasals and liquids form a natural class which has been insuffi- 
ciently treated as a coherent group. Moreover, doubt has been repeatedly cast 
on the notion of Altaic as a genetic unity. Arguments for genetic unity are 
frequently based on correspondences in phonetic shape of matching lexemes or 
formants.! I have recently ? argued for correspondences in suffixation rules 
applying to a restricted syntactic-semantic class (the numerals) Apart from 
showing correspondences in the various components of the respective grammars, 
we may also strengthen the argument for genetic relation by showing a con- 
tinuity in the nature of specific features. The present paper points to certain 
such continuities in the distinctive phonological features that, as I propose to 
show, must be assumed for the proto-language. 

By observing common characteristics among different sounds in their 
assumed diachronic developments from the proto-language to the historically 
attested branches we attribute these common characteristics to distinctive 
features (or bundles of features) of the proto. So far as possible we then attempt 
to clothe the abstract features thus arrived at with phonetic reality and sub- 
stance. Note that the features derived in the analysis are based on the observa- 
tion of subsequent mergers. 

First of all, some developments in Tungus give an interesting basis for uniting 
the nasals and the liquids in a single class, 1.e. assign them a common feature. 
Two assimilations take place over the structure zz CVC-: 

(1) ^g >n / #____ nasal or liquid (Poppe,? § 16) 
(2) *n >l /#_ nasal (Poppe, § 60) 
These may be restated 
(1) *[—nas.] >[+nas.] /# E | V [—obstr.] 


---voice 


—anter. 


(2) *[--nas.] > E | / # naa V [4-nas.] 
—hi. 


(2) 1s of course a negative assimilation, or dissimilation. (1) might be stated even 
more directly as *[--obstr.] > [—obstr.] when we consider that there is no 
[—nas.] which is also velar. 


1 It was on such correspondences of lexical bases (150 of them, pp. 54—79), of declension, 
comparison, diminutives, and numerals (pp. 84-92), of pronominal shapes (pp. 93-8) that Sajnovics 
based his renowned Demonstratiotdioma Ungarorum e$ Lapponum idem esse (Tyrnavia, 1770), even 
though he also admitted typological equations (e.g. postpositions and verb formation) and though 
he envisaged explicitly (p. 2) gradual phonetic divergence. 

1‘ On the Altaio numerals’, in R. Jakobson and S. Kawamoto (ed.), Studies in general and 
Oriental linguistics presented to Shiréd Hattori, Tokyo, 1970, 188-07. 

? N. Poppe, Vergleichende Grammatik der altatschen Sprachen, x, Wiesbaden, 1960. 
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While Tungus preserves the nasals rather faithfully, it is Turkic which 
through its mergers is most revealing for our purposes. It is well known that 
(3) *m- > PTkb- 

(4) *n, ń- > PTK J- 
Since J- is also the outcome of *d- and *3-, we posit the latter two as interstages. 
We may then say 
—obstr. -_obstr. 
lame | > [Zan |/ * — 
We know that the liquids fail to appear in initial position in Altaic . (6) gene- 
ralizes the exclusion of [—obstr.] in this position; this is a further cohesion 
between the liquids and nasals, as well as a structural sunplification. 
Rule (3) above establishes *m as [labial]. On the other hand, the merger of 
*n and *ń, and of *d and *3, in (4) establishes that these two share a feature. 
This is supported by the development of 
(4a) *t > Mong.é/ — vor? 
We may call this feature [+-coronal]. 
We now inquire what feature distinguishes *n from *ń. Here the medial 
developments in Turkic are revealing. While *-n- remains Old Turkish -n-, 
(6) *-ń- > OTurk. # or j 
For example, Orkhon qofi ‘ sheep ' (Mong. qonin), Chagatay goyé ' shepherd ’ ; 
Orkhon yafi/yay- ‘ disperse’, Osm. yaymak (v. also von Gabain, Alttürktsche 
Grammatik, second ed., § 31). To classify *% with j in a way that accords also 
with j > *3- above, we must assign a shared feature which we will call [+ high]. 
. We turn now to the famous correspondences 


dq] B or pF 
Mong. tJ i r r 
Chuv. l l r r 
OTurk. [| š r z 


Ramstedt thought that l was a palatalized [1] (Poppe, 76), and 7? a similar [r'] ; 
Poppe has suggested that l? was a voiceless spirant [A], and that r? was possibly [f]. 

First let us note that while l? goes to § [—anterior], r? goes to z [+anterior]. 
I assume from this, in the absence of contrary evidence, that the Altaic laterals 
were more blade- or palatal-articulated and that the r-sounds were rather apical. 
We have already seen that in Tungus n and / share a feature. 

Partly on the suggestion of the Mongolian vocalisms seen in étlagun ‘ stone ’, 
fugai ‘dust, earth’, nirai ‘fresh’, Zeru ‘zeichnen ’, nilagun ‘raw, eto. 
ntlbusun ‘ tear’, I propose that these etyma be reconstructed not with *a but 
with *i. Thus, *itl?-, *sir?-, *ir?-, *3ir?- (is Chuv. étr- ‘ write’ a loan, and 
Hungarian ér- of earlier borrowing or different source from nyár 1), "XT, 
and *#22- (or *nil?-) respectively. If the word for ‘tear’ had *#, then it would fit 
better with Japanese ntram-u ‘stare’ (R. A. Miller, The Japanese language, 75). 

We now see that in the above etyma “I? and *r? must share a feature, since 
they both affect a preceding *? (preceded in turn by [+coronal]) in the Turkic 


reflexes : 
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Mong. &lagun Chuv. cul, OT taš, Yakut tas 


éwugat Sur, Chag. saz 
nirai éur, OT jaz ' spring ', Chag. yaz ' summer ' 
širu OT jaz- ' write’ 
nilagun sul, OT 7a8 
nilbusun Sul, OT a8, Chag. yas 
For Turkish we appear to have a dissimilation in height *¢ > a: 
—cons. -- cons, 
+back —obatr. 
(T) “[-high] > [—high]/[+coron.] | ound in 
+high 





That is to say, we seem led to identify the feature shared by */* and *r* as 
[--high], the same feature already arrived at for * (and *% etc). Note that 
Chuvash also shows u < ï before n (čun : OT tin, Yak. ten ‘soul’ < *ttn-). 
However, after labial or word-initial *$ seems not to undergo this dissimilation 
(note the etyma of Mong. btragu and traga); therefore the preceding environ- 
ment is [-+-coron. ]. 

We now summarize the features disclosed as follows: 


nas. 





md ru 
coron. 

The most reasonable phonetic values for */? and *r? would then seem to be 
[4] and r'] respectively. 

That 1s, both [4] and [r’] would realize the common feature [-+-high] as 
phonetic palatality congruent with that shown by [i] and [š]. Further, [£] and 
[r’] would differ by being, respectively, less and more fronted in the point of 
contact on the tongue. 

As later developments, [r’] would plausibly become voiced [£], this subse- 
quently losing its palatality as [z]. If[«] developed a more fortis articulation, 
both devoicing and a marked palatal spirancy could naturally ensue; with 
loss of laterality this fortis [4] easily becomes non-apical [f]. The problem now 
poses itself as one of finding a correct motivation for the alignment of [4] as a 


fortis consonant. 
ERIC P, HAMP 
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TURKIC 5, 6, 7, 60, AND 70 


In my paper ‘ On the Altaic numerals’! I made the point that Turkic, like 
Mongolian, segregated 6-9 by suffixes, and that Turkic further divided these into 
two morphological groups, 6-7 and 8-9. My good friend Robert Underhill has 
pointed out to me that I neglected an additional piece of evidence for these 
groupings, in the formation of the decades; that is, I overlooked the sets 
represented in Osmanli Turkish by alimig, yetmiş ‘60, 70’ and seksen, doksan 
* 80, 907.2 The latter pair is clearly from *sektz-+-on and *dokuz-|-on, and this 
shows up clearly in Old Turkish and Chuvash. I am grateful to Underhill for 
having pointed out this additional argument, and it leads me in turn to some 
further considerations which I take this opportunity to present. 

For the corresponding decades 60-90 in Mongolian I have isolated the suffix 
+an (op. cit., 193-4). We may speculate that this is the same element as 
Turkic on, which has been restricted in the latter to the higher pair 80-90. 

When we consider Turkish altms3 yetmiş beside Chuvash wmal simél we see 
that we have a suffix of the form *—mV1,. Placing this beside the forms for ' 5 ' 
(beg, OT bii, etc.) we see that the two are identical phonologically if we make 
allowance for the regular change of Altaic nasal to the corresponding stop in 
initial position in Turkic; that is, *zémil, > *74b1u, > bes, eto. 

That being the case, Turkic ‘60’ and ‘70’ must be in origin *x+-5 and 
*y+5. The question then is twofold: What are x and y, and whatis the relation 
of this structure to these two decades ? To take the latter question first, it would 
seem reasonable that the structure was to be multiplied by ten; in that case, 
the form for ‘ten’ has been deleted in these decades. And if we adopt this 
assumption, then x must be ‘ one’ (or a derivative thereof) and y ‘two’. Thus 
we would have 

(a) 1+5 x 10—*'60'; 24+5x10=‘70’. 

(b) 10 deleted 
Analogously for the units we arrive at 

(a) 1--5b —'6'; 2+5=‘7T’. 

(b) 5 deleted, or converted to -1. 

In each case the (b) rule may be generalized : 

(b) drop rightmost element. 

This leads us to assign the values *alt- ‘ one, first’ and *ytt- ‘ two, second ’. 

Of these two the latter initially looks more promising for comparison: We 
are reminded of Mongolian fi-üger, Dagur jtee. Then for the former, Turkish 
alt “ bottom ° is suggested. With this we may compare semantically Mongolian 
angga ' beginning’, which was also used as an ordinal ‘first’, and the OT 


! R. Jakobson and 8. Kawamoto (ed.), Studies in general and Oriental linguistics presented to 
Shiró Hattori, Tokyo, 1070, 188-07. 

? It should be noted in this connexion that I wrongly segmented the numerals ‘6’ and ‘7’; 
instead of a suffix 4-6, we should attribute to them mmply ++. I also now reject (see below) the 
suggested comparison of the initials of 6’ and ‘7’ with Tungus ‘3’ and ‘4’. 

3 of. the Danish decades, where ‘ 20’ has been deleted. 
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nominal derivative basting. For the base al-t- (for which the earlier segmenta- 
tion *al-t- and *yi-t- is suggested, thus perhaps matching Mong. ji-tüger) we may 
consider comparing OT al ‘ side’, alin ‘ forehead ’, and alinda ‘ before ° (Mong. 
ala ‘ place between the legs’, Poppe, Vergleichende Grammatik der altarschen 
Sprachen, 1, 75). Indo-European of course offers a clear semantic parallel for the 
set fore-/before : first. 

This analysis with deletion of the rightmost element, hence of the decade 
element, 1s borne out by alli(k) ‘50’ (see Radlov, Opyt^ slovarya tyurkskvkh’ 
narechiy, 1,817; OT àlig, Chagatay ellig, Chuv. al{l)d, Bashkir ile, Osm. Nogai 
ell), which is an obvious derivative of OT alig Osm. el, etc., hand '. That is, 
we have here ‘ hand’ > ‘5’, with the decade deleted. 


But perhaps, properly speaking, the decade (at least up to ‘ 50’) was never 
syntactically deleted. Since ‘ 50’ = (i.e. is derived from) ' hand ' it seems most 
likely that the lower decades are derived from fingers, and reflect an old system 
of finger-counting for the basic decades. This would explain why the lower 
decades are apparent indissoluble simplexes, with no relation to the lower units. 
Seen in this light, we may try to see provisional meanings for ‘10’ to ‘40’ in 
the nomenclature of fingers. 

It is difficult to suggest an unambiguous and plausible etymon for on ‘10’ 
lying behind the numeral; perhaps on- ‘right, healthy ' may be related. For 
yigirmi 4 (OT y(2)grmi, Bashkir egerme) * 20 ' we are reminded of yig ' new, fresh ’, 
yigit ‘young, youth’; that would be the ‘new’ or ‘next’ finger. A clear 
etymon for otuz ‘ 30’ (OT otuz, Nogai otiz, Teleut—Altai Sagai Koybal (Khakass) 
ottiz, Taranti-Uigur Chagatay ottuz, Yakut ote, Chuvash vdtdr) is not easy to 
assert; but since we have an apparent *oltur,, perhaps we may envision a 
(dissimilated *) pre-form “ortur,- related to orta ‘ middle’. In that case we have 
the ‘ middle finger ’, a frequent locution in the Turkic languages. Finally, qirq 
* 40? is reminiscent of bir ‘edge’ (Radlov, op. cit., 1t, 782-3), or of kiza ' be- 
(come) short’ (ibid., 820), kizir (ibid., 826) kizur (ibid., 830—1), Eizik ‘ narrow’ ; 
these last would all go back to *kir,-. In that case we would have either the 
‘ edge of the hand’ or the ‘ short’ or ‘ small’ finger. In any event, the decades 
appear to reflect finger-counting upon one hand. 

Moreover, this analysis of the decades helps us to understand more fully the 
so-called ‘ grading ' system of the Turkic decades.5 If each decade was viewed as 
a, separate ordered group, of which unit parts would be named as they were 
enumerated (e.g. ‘1 of the 4th’ = 31), it is reasonable to find each decade with 
a separate and distinct and integral name; these names would represent the 
fingers (of one hand) which, when extended, stood for the decade in question. 
We note, moreover, that, like the units, the decade names do not go beyond one 
hand, i.e. 4 for the fingers and 5 for the hand. 


t Perhaps -må ? of. Chagatay yigirma. Yakut sürba presumably shows m > b after consonant. 
5 Soe S. Yoshitake, 7'PS, 1940, 53-61, esp. 54-6. 
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We also see why, within this framework, the numbers 4 and 40 are culturally 
important in Turkic. Note the idioms in Turkish employing ‘ 4 ' in the sense of 
totality; and recall the special uses of ‘40’ to represent an indefinitely large 
number. We see above and in the larger Altaic sense * that 4 and 40 form the 
ends of the first major sections of the two main series, the units and the decades ; 
thus they are in a sense, from the point of view of finger-counting, the largest 
numbers of their respective groups. 

This observation in turn motivates two etymological points that otherwise 
remain isolated anomalies. It is clear that the Turkic word tòrt cannot be in- 
herited from Proto-Altaic time, as Poppe has made plain,’ since then we should 
expect Turkish y-, Chuvash £-, etc. Thus it must be an ancient borrowing. 
However, we do not expect to find random isolated borrowings in numeral series 
with no accounting for the replacement of precisely that item. In such a 
putative case we must always ask: why was just this item replaced? The 
answer normally should involve an account supported by cultural semantic 
facts; but an important aspect is covered if we may point to a structural fact 
of the morphology or syntax, such as a break in the numeral series. The Altaic 
numeral ‘ 4’ involves just such a break. 

Now let us consider the problematic Russian numeral sorok ‘40’. It has 
been adequately demonstrated (see, for example, M. Vasmer, Russ. etym. Wb., 
s.v.) that sorok cannot be derived phonetically from the Greek numeral; apart 
from the fact that the entire termination of the Greek word is thereby left 
uncritically out of account, the chronology of changes in the Greek decades 
rules out a retention of -k- in such a putative loan. By far the best explanation, 
whatever the exact source of the word, rests on the earlier Russian documenta- 
tion in the meaning of ‘ bundle of (sable) skins’. Russian sorok is thus an old 
term of measure. 

But we are now entitled to ask why bundles of animal pelts were made up in 
numbers of precisely 40. Such a number, while having Biblical and Near 
Eastern significance, has no particular motivation in the framework of Indo- 
European or older Balto-Slavic. However, in an Altaic context it is the most 
natural large number. No doubt this fur trading term rests on old areal Altaic, 
and specifically Turkic, cultural features. Thus its introduction into the Slavic 
decades of Russian 1s natural and non-arbitrary. 

Similarly for the Russian devyanosto ‘ 90’, instead of the forced isolated IE 
derivation from *neyenadkmta (Vasmer, Russ. etym. Wb., 1, 334) or Sobolevskiy’s 
reckoning by nines, we may easily see the remains of Turkic ‘ grading ', which 
would have been fossilized in precisely the decade which required to be freed 
from ambiguity, since it terminated in 100. 

ERIC P. HAMP 


* Jakobson and Kawamoto (ed.), Studies . . . presented to Sht:é Hatori, 196. 

7 See my remarks in Jakobson and Kawamoto (ed.), Studies . . . presented to Shiró Hatori, 
p. 194, § 7, where however, in terms of the present discussion, I now reject the suggestion of a direct 
Altaio relation for Turkic ' 7 ' with a pre-form in *d-. 
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Barry L. ErcHLER: Indenture at Nuz : 
the personal iidenniitu contract and «ts 
Mesopotamian analogues. (Yale Near 
Eastern Researches, 5.) xv, 163 pp. 
New Haven and London: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. $12.50, £4.95. 


This book, the result of one of several recent 
American Ph.D. theses on Nuzi, is the first 
authoritative study of a group of texts which 
have so far received little attention. It divides 
into two distinct sections. 

The first contains a comprehensive analysis 
of all the Nuzi personal ftdenniitu contraote, of 
which 14 are made available (in translation 
only) for the first time. Each clause is disoussed 
in detail with the aid of statistical data, and an 
interpretation of the concept of tdennüiu is 
offered. 

Kosohaker, Speiser, and others regarded the 
LHdennütu texts as loans with antachretio seou- 
rity (1.e. loans in which personal service is re- 
quired in leu of interest), but their explanation 
failed to account for & small group in which 
debtor and creditor exchanged persons with 
each other. Eichler therefore has concentrated 
his attention on the personal tidennülu tablets, 
and has demonstrated convinoingly that the 
whole group may be interpreted satisfactorily 
on the basis of antichretio seourity. 

The author goes on to develop a suggestion of 
Mendelsohn (Slavery 1n the ancient Near East, 
New York, 1949, 31) that the motive behind 
these transactions was to obtain a form of 
guaranteed slave labour. He adduces several 
pieces of evidence for this view, but has over- 
looked other points which provide further sup- 
port. À comparison with other loan documents 
from Nuzi 1s especially instructive. The repay- 
ment of an ordinary loan was usually expected 


‘after the harvest’, i.e. the loan was for not ' 


more than one year. A tidennülu loan on the 
other hand was only rarely for such a brief 
period, and was often for five o1 ten years, or of 
indefinite duration. Furthermore, since interest 
on the annual loans was normally 5095, the 
interest payable at a corresponding rate on a 
five- or ten-year loan would have been enor- 
mous, and quite beyond the means of an ordi- 
nary person. Beoause the release of the pledged 
person depended on the prior return of the 
capital, ıt 1s most unlikely that he could have 
expected to regain his freedom. 
Approximately half these texte contain loans 
of indefinite duration, which is probably an 
indication of the permanent nature of the 
arrangement. If the figure ‘ ten’ is regarded 
here, as elsewhere, as indicating an indefinite 


number (JCS, xvu, 3, 1963, 66; MSL, 1, 3, 1v, 
3-7; UZP, 8, 9-12), then some two-thirds 
of these texts should probably be regarded as 
permanent loans. The socio-economic conse- 
quences of this conclusion are not discussed. 

The second section of the book attempts to 
relate this apparently unique group of texts 
to other Akkadian contracts. In particular, a 
study is made of the concept of mazzazaniiu, 
known from Old Babylonian documents. 
Eichler demonstrates the close relationship 
between the two groups, as well as the more 
distant link with antichreais ın Old and Middle 
Assyrian texte. Thus furthor weight is added 
to the view that Nuzi society to a large extent 
followed the Mesopotamian pattern, and was 
not under the automatic influence of Hurnan 
customs. 

This comparative material suggests a reason 
for the use of the term tidenniitu, though ite 
etymology remains unknown. The Alalah 
Level IV texts show that the practice of per- 
sonal antichresis continued after the Old 
Babylonian period, althongh the use of the 
Old Babylonian term mazzazünütu died out. 
In Nuzi, therefore, the oustom was known by 
the local Hurrian word (with an Akkadian 
suffix), perhaps indicating the existence of an 
analogous Hurrian practice. 

Kichler’s book is a thorough and illuminating 
study, but it is only & beginning. It is impos- 
sible to investigate the institution of tidenniülu 
without examining the real estate transactions, 
which after all, comprise over four-fifths of the 
total. Only when this has been done can the 
significance of this important group of texts be 
properly appreciated. 

. M. J. SELMAN 


FEDERICO CORRIENTE: Problemática de 
la pluralidad en semiitco: el plural 
fracto. xv, 148 pp. Madrid: Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientifi- 
cas. Instituto ' Benito Arias Mon- 
tano, 1971. Ptas. 250. 


This work on the broken plurals of Semitic 
18 & doctoral thesis presented at the University 
of Madrid in 1007. Within the limits of the 
modest space taken up, it provides a systematic 
and wide-ranging survey of the broken plurals, 
which will be worthy to take its place alongside 
the previous standard treatmenta of the sub- 
jeot. Indeed, it in many ways builds upon this 
previous work: thus, for instance, the author, 
considering that the statistical element in 
Murtonen’s Broken plurals (1964) was a strong 
feature of that work, allows himself to reduce 
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the space which otherwise would have been 
devoted to this (p. 39); at the same time he 
pays compensatory attention to languages like 
Ge'ez, which he says is scarcely touched by 
Murtonen (this last something of an exaggera- 
tion, since Murtonen has many references to 
Ge'ez). 

On the other hand the bibliographical cover- 
age is far from complete. A prominent absence 
is that of J. Kurylowioz's L'apophonite en 
sémitique (1961); this scholar is cited only 
from his article of 1957. This absence is re- 
markable, since the concept of apophony is 
much used by Corriente. Also lacking are 
references to I. M. D'yakonov's Sem«wo- 
Hamitic languages (1965), and to such standard 
works as those of Fleisch on Arabio (whose 
discussion in his Traté de philologie arabe is 
recommended as standard in Moscati’s Com- 
parative grammar, 89), of von Soden on Akka- 
dian, and of Beeston on ancient South Arabian. 
One feels that the interval between the stage of 
thesis and the stage of publication might have 
been used to fill in some of these gaps and thus 
revise some partacular judgementa made. 

A rather brief chapter 1 18 entitled an ' Intro- 
duction and history of the question’. The 
history of the question is in fact only thinly 
covered, and the chapter is rather devoted to 
questions of principle and logio, which will be 
mentioned again later in this review. Corriente 
thinks that we are only now beginning to 
emerge from a situation which was particularly 
unfavourable for the study of this matter 
(p. 3) because of the domination of Western 
logical categories. But, if this is to be said, it 
has to be backed up with some evidence of such 
faulty thinking in the works of earlier scholars, 
and this is what one would expeot in a chapter 
so entitled; but it is not offered. 

The author is well aware of the distinction 
between synohronic and diachronic axes of 
description, and this dominates the plan of the 
book. Ch. ii is devoted to the synchronic 
definition and description of the broken plural. 
The various types are set out in diagrammatic 
form, and thereafter separate sections are 
devoted to Arabio, Epigraphio South Arabian, 
Modern South Arabian, and to Ge‘ez and other 
Ethiopian languages. A final section (pp. 21 ff.) 
is on the traces of the broken plural in North 
and East Semitio. 

To this chapter there are three appendixes. 
The first deals with anomalies in the types and 
formations of broken plurals, e.g. the confusion 
of morphological frontiers which leads, for 
instance, to the plural amkinat (instead of 
maka’in) for Arabic makdn (p. 36). Corriente 
here adds the interesting remark that such 
cases contradict the common supposition that 
the Semitic speaker constantly has the root of 
a word in mind. The second appendix is a quite 
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condensed statistical study, leaning as already 
stated upon Murtonen; on pp. 44-6 there are 
rather good simple diagrams which well con- 
trast the situations ın Arabic, in Ge'ez, and in 
Tigre. The third contains studies in certain 
modern forms of speech (Moroccan contrasted 
with Classical Arabic, Tigre contrasted with 
older Ethiopic). The former shows a reduction 
in the number of broken plural forms, the latter 
by contrast a proliferation of them. 

The second main section, oh. rnt, is on the 
diachronic description and the genesis of the 
system of the broken plural. Subsections dis- 
cuss the origin of the category and conception 
of number, the origin of the morphemes of the 
category of number, and proofs of the late 
character of the plural as a logico-arithmetical 
category. For those who see the question from 
an angle of omgin-seeking or prehistoric 
reconstruction, this is the core of the book. 
Two appendixes are added: one is on secon- 
dary developments of the broken plural, and 
the other ıs on the ' chronology of plurality ’. 
This last offers a kind of periodization of the 
development, within which the various pro- 
cedures for expressing plurality ‘ and its logical 
content ’ are set. 

The fourth chapter is on the typology of the 
system; this part is built largely upon disons- 
sion with Murtonen. By a curious slip, the 
existence of this chapter is not noted in the 
table of contents. An appendix to this chapter 
deals with plurality as expressed by morphemes 
of external flexion, i.e. the dual and the sound 
or regular plural. Finally, there is an index of 
words cited, but none of subjecta treated or per- 
sons mentioned; and there is a bibliography. 

This review will not take up the details of 
Corriente's work but will concern itself with 
one major general point, namely his use of 
logic. His book seems, among discussions of 
the subject, to distinguish iteelf by the extent 
and frequency of its appeal to factors of logio, 
or leas commonly psychology of language. 
Something of this can be found in other wor- 
kers, e.g. there is a trace of it in Kurylowiez, 
Studies in Semitic grammar and metrics, 139, on 
the same subject, but this is just a passing 
mention, while Corriente returns to it again and 
again. From the beginning he tells us that the 
subject has been bedevilled because investiga- 
tors have been dominated by their European 
idioms, which presuppose a logic which then 
causes them to distort the facts of Semitic 
languages. They have divided up what is in 
fact identical ; they have taken to be one thing 
what is in fact several things; and they have 
suffered from autosuggestion through inexact 
terminology. As suggested above, it is not clear 
what to make of this rather serious accusation 
when it is not pinned down to particular per- 
sons and particular arguments; and itis rather 
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puzzling in another respect, in that Corriente 
seems to stand in rather good continuity with 
his predecessors, 80 that one wonders where the 
‘enorme distorsión del material hngüistioco ' 
(p. 3) is to be found. Moreover, the author 
thinks that, although our predecessors laboured 
under these conoeptual difficulties, the progress 
of linguistic science has now brought us to a 
position where we ought to be able to do much 
better, and as examples of this better and newer 
stage he mentions the work of K. Petráček, of 
S. Moscata, and of A. Murtonen. But this 
praise, justly merited, seems to cut right across 
the lines of Corriente's own argument, since 
these works are conspicuously lacking in the 
very emphasis on logic which he himself is here 
insisting to be necessary. He seems in faot to 
be confusing several different pointe hero. 

In general, Corriente's linguistie desoription 
is often made more difficult, at least to this 
reader, by his recourse to logic, or what is sup- 
posed to be logio. I found the term logeme 
(Spanish logema) particularly difficult. It does 
not seem to be properly defined or illustrated. 
We first meet it on p. 9 in the phrase ‘ the 
logical content of the category (logeme) '. We 
also have the adjective logematic, e.g. ' con- 
tenido lógico o logematico’. Sometimes in- 
deed, whatever. we think of the terminology, a 
point of intereet is expressed through it. Thus 
here (on p. 23), Corriente notes the collective 
nouns like Hebrew sekeb ' chaniotry ', and he 
goes on: a North Semitic collective like this is 
‘ logematically ' a singular, to which a plural is 
opposed (how do we know this ?); while in the 
south, in the real abode of the broken plurals, a 
collective can acquire the logical content of a 
real plural. I am not sure that this assortion is 
true, but at least 16 is intriguing, and it illus- 
trates the author's mode of arguing. 

Basically, what Corriente seems to think is 
this: we are accustomed to & logie which has & 
basic distinction singular/plural, symbolized as 
1/1 +x. Ancient lmguistic evidence suggests 
other forms of classification, e.g. one with 
multiple terms such as 1/2 / lesa than 10 / 
more than 10 / infinity (p. 3). Again, he makes 
a distinction between a quantitative-arithme- 
tical opposition and an opposition which is 
more qualitative. This is hardly the same thing 
as the difference previously mentioned, though 
the &uthor seems to lump them together (p. 3). 
On p. 56 we have the opposition between im- 
portant being, person, masculine on the one 
hand, and small or excessive object, feminine, 
neuter on the other, and this again 18 the sort of 
formulation that Corriente has in mind. Yet 
another factor is the suggestion, quite com- 
monly made, that the broken plurals had their 
origin in some sort of ‘ collective’ noun forms 
(though this is often said, is there any real 
evidence of it 1). 
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I see no reason to affirm that the existence of 
broken plurals has anything to do with a 
different ‘logic’. The plurals of some nouns 
are formed by the addition of a termination, 
those of others are formed by a change of pat- 
tern. In Chomskyan terms, the difference is 
entirely one of surface structure ; in deep struc- 
ture the category is the same. Corriente has 
fallen into the trap which has caught many of 
those who have tried to identify a ‘ Semitic 
logic’ (p. 4): superficial phenomena of the 
language have been evaluated as if they were 
direct indices of a deep logical structure or 
mental structure. The fact, let us say, that a 
language has a different mechanism for the 
marking of number when it 1s 2 or 3 or 30 has 
nothing to do with changes in quantifica- 
tion on the level of logic. Competenoe in 
the language requires an ability to follow the 
correct path from the deep structure to the 
realization in surface structure, but that is 
quite different from the hypostatization of the 
surface structure relations as if they existed 
also in the deep structure. And thus Corriente 
falls into the paradoxical result which follows 
when this kind of mentalist conception is in- 
truded into linguistic desomption: far from his 
approach freeing us from the categories of 
European languages, it is the European 
linguistic structures themselves which by con- 
trast serve to identify those Semitic surfaco 
structures which are strange, and these struc- 
tures are then elevated to another level and 
made into direct reflexes of logical and mental 
positions. 

Thus the Saussurean structuralist position 
which is taken by the author, and which helps 
him in the clarity of his differentiation between 
diachronic and synchronic, is cut across by 
the mentalism of his introduction of logic; 
reference, oven in general terms, to the Chom- 
skyan type of linguistica might have restored 
the balance and improved his whole treatment 
of the question. As it is, the influence of his 
logical ideas on the book is not merely abstract 
or theoretical; 16 repeatedly affects his descmp- 
tion and espectally his account of linguistic 
change. Moreover, it seems to endanger his 
own emphasis on the diachronic/synchronic 
distinction : for if, let ns say, the broken plural 
system arises from a quite different and ancient 
type of classification, and if that old class sys- 
tem represented a different kind of ‘ logic ’, this 
is stil only diachronic information and 
furnishes no reason at all why in Semitic 
languages as they are historically known that 
ancient ‘logic’ should still be relevant; and 
with the loss of this reasoning we are left 
without any reason why the ‘ Semitic logic’ 
of the known Semitic languages should be any 
different from any other logic. 

Or, to take a particular case, on p. 80 we 
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hear that for ‘logical’ reasons a word like 
‘father’ will appear in the plural only in an 
extraordimary context; this then is the reason 
for ita anomalous formation in the plural, e.g. 


among others Hebrew 'abot with the feminine, 


suffix, ‘a procedure preferred by Semitio in 
words of difficult or late plural’. I find this 
incredible; what about the plural of gem 
‘name’? Would it not be better to say that 
some very basic nouns have unusual plural 
forma, and that these unusual forms survived 
precisely because the nouns were so basic and 
thus common, but that no ‘ logical’ reason for 
the form adopted should be sought ? 

To sum up, then, Corriente has contributed a 
piece of work which is in many ways useful and 
he has brought many valuable pointa to our 
notice. One is grateful for the information that 
comes from his personal experience, which 
forms a valuable complement to an analysis 
based on dictionaries: e.g. on p. 82 muderü as 
plural of mudir in urban Syrian Arabio. The 
logical emphasis, apart from being in iteelf 
questionable, suffers from laok of clarity even 
within its own tarms. On the linguistic side, 
in spite of the wide ground covered in so 
hmited a space, there is & certain air of in- 
adequacy in the treatment; one wishes that 
the author might have let the work rest for a 
few years, filled up the bibliography with some 
wider reading, and taken time to reconsider the 
validity of some of his argumentation. But, 
all in all, the work i8 evidence of an active, 
original, and productive mind, and scholars 
will look forward to the author's future work. 
The subject was, after all, a very vast and 
complicated one to encompass in a doctoral 
thesis ! 

JAMES BARR 


DoNAnp Crummy: Priests and polt- 
ticians :. Protestant and Catholic mis- 
sions in Orthodox Ethiopia, 1830-1868. 
(Oxford Studies in African Affairs.) 
xi, 176 pp. 5 plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1972. £4. 

Christian missionary activity in Ethiopia has 
been sporadic in comparison with other regions 
of Africa and reveals a strangely chequered 
history. Two factors unique to the country in- 
hibited the strategy of the mission planners: 
the existence of an indigenous Christian church 
which demanded a sensitive approach to local 
religious beliefs and practices; and the absence 
of a colonizing motive which tempered the 
political support to be anticipated from the 
mother country. Intolerance towards Ethio- 
pian dogma and ritual and inept interference 
in political matters on the part of the Jesuits in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries pro- 
vide an illuminating commentary on the failure 
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of that mission. Its only result was two cen- 
turies of suspicion and hostility towards 
Europe, during which the few missions, of 
whatever oalling, which did reach the country 
could not hope for any real gucoess, while the 
Catholic Church was totally discredited. How 
the revival of missionary endeavour in nine- 
teenth-century Europe, both Catholic and 
Protestant, came to terms with this delicate 
situation is the theme of Crummey’s stimulat- 
ing and readable atudy. Strangely, it is the 
first serious work to appear on this complex 
and important topic and, although missions as 
such were largely incidental to the develop- 
ment of the Ethiopian political system, save as 
a representation of European culture, and left 
little direct mark on society, the author’s 
manifest sympathy for, and understanding of 
their religious and practical motives combine 
with his scrupulous historical method to make 
the book indispensable to a proper appreciation 
of mid-nineteenth-century Ethiopian history, 
and the reign of Tewodros in particular. 

The picture which emerges is totally con- 
vinoing. It was perhaps inevitable that the 
Protestant missionaries were more successful in 
the Christian provinces than the Catholics. 
Both aides saw it as their duty to revitalize the 
Orthodox Church as such rather than to 
attempt to proselytize, which they were not in 
any case encouraged to do. However, the 
Catholics under Sapeto, de Jacobis, and finally 
Massaja, though better disciplined and closer 
to the Orthodox position on sacramental and 
ritual matters, had to view the Church as a 
unity with which the Orthodox Church must 
be reunited. Inevitably they clashed with 
Ethiopian religious feeling through their atti- 
tude towards dogma and the need to reform 
‘abuses’. The Protestants, on the other 
hand, were for the most part Calvinists and 
Lutherans operating under the aegis of the 
Church of England so that they enjoyed more 
freedom of action in dealing with yet another 
secot and could enter into an amicable dialogue 
with it. They could thus be of more direct use 
to the Ethiopian rulers, whose main interest 
was to obtain technical and medical assistance 
from Europe. It seems to have been largely a 
olash of personalities which led to the failure of 
the earlier mission of the CMS under Gobat 
(1830-45), whereas Flad’s endeavours on be- 
half of the Chrischona Mission (1856-68) were 
vitiated by the unpredictable behaviour of 
Tewodros rather than through any inherent in- 
compatibility of purpose. In short, Ethiopia’s 
welcome to such missions was qualified by a 
secular interest, which is to some extent to be 
remarked even today. 

Altogether, then, this is a sympathetic and 
revealing study of a confused and oritical phase 
of Ethiopian history, thoroughly researched 
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and founded on an intelligent exploitation of 
English, Frenoh, Swiss, and Italian archives. 
There is so little that the predatory reviewer 
can fault that it is almost a relief to be jolted 
by the occasional mis-transcription, such as 
‘Walda Mikü'el', or ‘ Zar‘a Ya‘qob’, or 
* Qedus [sic] Gabre'el '. 
A. K. IRVINE 


SEBASTIAN Brock: The Syriac version 
of the Pseudo-Nonnos mythological 
schola. (University of Cambridge 
Oriental Publications, No. 20.) xi, 320 
pp. Cambridge: University Press, 
1971. £7.20. 


Dem bedeutendsten griechischen Epiker der 
Kaiserzeit, Nonnos von Panopolis (in der 
Thebais) im 5. Jahrh. n. Chr., unter dessen 
Namen uns die Dionysiaka, ein grosses 
mythologisches Epos ın 48 Buchern sowie eine 
hexametrische Paraphrase (MerafgoMj) des 
Johannesevangeliums erhalten sind, werden 
seit dem 10. Jahrh. n. Chr. Scholien zu den 
Anspielungen auf heidnische Mythologica in 
vier der Homilien des kappadokisohen Kır- 
chenvaters Gregor von Nazianz (gest. um 390 
n. Chr.) zugesohrieben. Die Reden Gregors von 
Nazianz, des Theologen, wie sein Bemame 
lautet, bilden seine bedeutendste Leistung. 
Sie sind gehalten auf kirchliche Feiertage, 
gesprochen auf den Tod des Vaters, des 
Freundes Basilius des Grossen, oder bekampfen 
Kaiser Julian. Die vielen Zitate bei Spateren 
zeigen, wie beliebt die Reden Gregors waren. 
Die Bedürfnisse der christlichen Sohullektuüre 
bildeten wohl den Anstoes für die Entetehung 
der zahlreichen Scholien und Scholienkommen- 
tare, unter denen manche wegen ihrer mytholo- 
gischen Angaben wertvoll sind.! Es handelt 
sioh naherhin um die Rede auf die heiligen 
Lichter («i$ rà dyta dra), gemeint ist das 
Fest Epiphanie, die Leichenrede auf Basilius 
den Grossen, die beiden Kampf- und Schmah- 
reden gegen Kaiser Julian, bei Migne, PG, 35 
und 36 der Reihenfolge nach um die Reden 
Nr. 39, 43, 4 und 5. Nicht lange nach Abfas- 
sung der Scholien, wahrscheinlich nooh im 6. 
Jahrhundert, wurden die Homilien Gregors 
samt den Scholien ins Syrische ubersetzt, eine 
Übersetzung, die nur teilweise erhalten ist. 
Im Jahr 624 hat Paulos, monophysitischer 
Bischof von Edessa,! nach semer Fluoht vor 
den Persern auf der Insel Zypern eme durch- 
gehende Umarbeitung der syrischen Uberset- 
zung der Homilien und der Scholien vor- 


! Vgl. Christ-Schmid-Stahlin, Geschichte 
der griechischen Literatur (Handbuch der 
Altertumswissenschaft. 7, 2, 2), 6. Aufl, 2. 
Teil, 2. Halfte, Munchen, 1924, 1417. 

1 Vgl. Anton Baumstark, Geschichte der 
eischen Literatur, Bonn, 1922, 190. 
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genommen. Diese Rezension ist vollstandig 
und in mehreren Handschriften, davon eine 
bereits 110 Jahre nach der Revision, erhalten 
geblieben und Grundlage fur die Ausgabe des 
syrischen Textes. Die beiden syrschen 
Rezensionen sind miteinander verwandt. Die 
Tradition des Textes der Homilien und der 
Scholien ist dieselbe. Seit W. Ludtkes Unter- 
suchungen ‘Zur Uberlieferung der Reden 
Gregors von Nazianz ', Oriens Christianus, NS, 
nur, 1913, hat sich mit der syriachen und auch 
armenischen Version der mythologischen 
Scholien erat wieder Sebastian P. Brock 
befasst, z.B. in seinem Referat auf dem 17. 
Deutschen Onentalistentag, Wurzburg, 1968.5 
Naoh umfangreichen Vorarbeiten legt er in 
einem susgezeichnet ausgestatteten Werk, 
das mit hoher Sorgfalt und Kenntnis gear- 
beitet ist, den syrischen Text der Scholien nach 
der Revision des Paulos von Edessa, durchweg 
aus dem Syrerkloster des W&di Natrin 
stammend, vor. Die Scholien des Mémrà d-‘al 
nuhré (‘ Oratio 1n sancta lumina’) sind dabei 
nach der altesten Handschrift aus dem Jahr 
734 n. Chr. herausgegeben. Eine kwtisohe 
Ausgabe des griechischen Textes ist noch 
Desiderat. Da uberdies ein vollstàndig 
gedruckter Text der Scholen zur Homilio eis 
rà g¢a@ra fehlt, hat Brook die griechischen 
Scholien zu dieser Homilie nach einem Ms. des 
ll. Jahrh. zugatzlioh beigegeben. 

Im Kapitel ‘The materials’ (S. 5-14) 
berichtet Vf. eingehend uber den hand- 
sohriftlichen Befund, neben der syrischen 
Überlieferung auch die armenische und offen- 
kundig ebenfalls existierende georgische Ver- 
sion miteinbeziehend. Seitdem William Wright 
die syrische Übersetzung der Scholien bestim- 
men und 8. Brock einge Blatter der Mingana 
Collection der Selly Oak Colleges Library, 
Birmingham, identifizieren konnte, steht feet, 
dass die Textgeschichte der Soholien im Syri- 
schen auch die Textgesohiohte der Homilien 
ist. 

Der Abschnitt ‘Contenta of the soholia ' 
(S. 17-27) gibt eine Konkordanz der vier 
Gruppen von Scholien auf der Grundlage der 
revidierten syrischen Version, mit Hinweis auf 
den Inhalt. Die Versohiedenheit der griechi- 
schen Textüberlieferung, die E. Patzig in seiner 
Schrift De Nonnianis im quattuor orationes 
Gregori Naz. commentariis (Leipzig, 1890) 
hervorgehoben hat, ist auch Kennzeichen der 
syrischen Überlieferung. Einer der Gründe 
fur diese Verschiedenheit ist die Vorliebe der 
Abschreiber für Interpolationen, die nament- 
lich aus antiheidnischen Epitheta und Satzen 
bestehen. Der syrisohe Text ist von ihnen fast 


3‘ Zur Uberlieferungsgeschichte der Nonnos 
zugeschriebenen mythologischen Scholien im 
Syrischen ', ZDMG, Supplementa, 1, Teil 2, 
1969, 458-62. 
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ganz frei. Auch nach Paulos von Edessa, dem 
Revisor der alteren Ubersetzung, gibt es in der 
Geschichte der gyrischen Literatur hin und 
wieder einen Hinweis auf die Befassung mit 
den Scholien, nach dem 9. Jahrh. ist der Text 
handschriftlich nicht mehr nachweisbar und 
nur noch wenig gelesen worden, es sei denn, 
wir sehen ab von den beiden nestorianischen 
Lexikographen Bar 'Ali und Bar Bahlül oder 
den Monophysiten Yohannàn Bar Ma'dani 
und Barhebraeus. Die Grundsatze fur die 
Übersetzung aus dem Griechischen ins Syrische 
behandelt der Abschnitt ‘Character of the 
translation’ (S. 34-45). Wahrend die altere 
syrische Version auf getreue Wiedergabe des 
Sinns abhob, stellt die Revision des Paulos 
den griechischen Charakter des Textes wieder 
her. Der griechische Passus ‘Sokrates wird 
verurteilt ws S:adÜe(pwv rods véovs drofavety 
midvra xuvecov’ 1m Afémra gagmaya mhazzhānā 
g-luqbal Julianos (‘ Oratio I contra Iulianum ’) 
Scholie Nr. 13 (nicht 10, wie Autor auf S. 34 
achreibt) lautet in der alteren Version: d-neste 
gonyon wa-ntRSt a(y)k mhabblana da-tlaye, vgl. 
Text S. 214, 6 von unten. In der Rezension des 
Paulos aber wird ubersetzt: ...a(y)k man da- 
mhabbel (h)wa tlayé da-nmüt kad 4até gonyon. 
Die altere Version gibt den Sinn flussig wieder. 
Die jungere Rezension ist sklavisch treu und 
darum sehr viel schwieriger zu verstehen. Mit 
grosser Sorgfalt zeichnet Bearbeiter dio 
Wiedergabe der griechisohen Tempora durch 
die beiden Übersetzer nach, zeigt, wie der 
deutliche Mangel an Adjektiven im Syroara- 
maischen in den abweichenden  Überset- 
zungeversuchen sich nusdruokt, so wenn évdAtos 
* Meeres- ' im alteren Text durch b-yammd, in 
der Version des Paulos bereits durch yammaya 
wiedergegeben wird, xpvoiris “wie Gold’ im 
üálteren Text durch d-mappeq dahbd, in der 
jungeren Version duroh dahbdndyi. Der 
mte Aspekt der griechisoh-syrisohen 
ersetzungsliteratur kann vom Verf. hier 
naturlich nicht behandelt werden, man erführt 
aber zahlreiche nützliche Einsichten, dass 
etwa für griechisches enklitisches tis syr. 
()nd¥ gebraucht wird, auch wenn das 
Beziehungswort oder  begleitende Nomen 
weiblich ist, z.B. a(n)td (’)nds. Bei tt (h)wa 
leh als einer Einheit im Sinne des griechischen 
xw ‘ich habe’ wird das Objekt im Syrischen 
gelegentlich mit der Praposition I versehen, so 
dass überhaupt kein grammatisches Subjekt 
mehr vorhanden ist. Hier hatte Verf. 8.38f. 
auf Theodor Nóldeke, Kurzgefasste syrteche 
Grammatik, 2. Aufl, $307, S. 234 sowie 
Naohtrag 234/3 im Anhang der Neuausgabe * 
verweisen sollen. Als reiner Sprachabklatach 


‘Theodor Nildeke, Kurzgefasste syrische 
Grammatik, Anhang bearbeitet von Anton 
Schall, Darmstadt, 1966. 
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(calque linguistique) des Griechischen wird der 
syrische Text bisweilen geradezu unverstand- 
lich. * Griechische Worter ’ werden S. 41 kurz 
behandelt und in einem Verzeichnis 8. 316 f. 
nach den griechischen Wortformen aufgeführt. 
Es handelt sich um gebrauchliche Worter, die 
keiner besonderen Erlàuterung bedürfen. Die 
jungere Übersetzung neigt zu sprachlichem 
Purismus, sie ersetzt griechisches orparņyós 
durch ré§ hailá. gabbah (Pael) ‘ meinen, ver- 
muten, ode: ' (S. 42) ist in dieser Bedeu- 
tung bereits bei C. Brockelmann, Lexicon 
Syriacum 2. Aufl., 751 a ausreichend. belegt. 
Unter den Eigennamen fallt auf, dass griechisch 
qus steta durch Seol wiedergegeben wird (syr. 

Qas S. 200 ult.). Widersprochen werden 
muss allerdings dem Autor, wenn er S. 44 in 
der Wiedergabe von griech. e duroh syr. Ol zum 
Beispiel ım Eigennamen TeAapwy ‘atoll 
das syrische OI (œ) entweder fur ‘ a corruption 
of or tho work of a later corrector’ halt. 
Die bei Th. Noldeke, Kurzgefasste syrische 
Grammatik, 2, Aufl., § 4 B, S. 6, erwahnte Schrei- 
bung von e, az durch syr. OF ist bereits 1911 
von Hermann Reckendorf, ‘ Drei alte ortho- 
graphische Ratsel’ 5 aus der Senkreohtsohrei- 
bung syrischer Zeilen begrundet worden: © = 
€ ist eigentlich griechisch E, um 90° naoh rechts 
umgelegt. 

Bedeutsom fur das syrisohe Worterbuch ist 
der Appendix ‘ Words of rare occurrence ’ 
(S. 44 f.) Die schon von Ludtke erkannte 
lexikalische Bedeutung der syrischen Homi- 
lienuibersetzung wird in einer Liste aus den 
Scholien vor Augen gefuhrt. Hier mochte ich 
nur auf “tm ‘Gesass’ hinweisen, das im 
Thesaurus Syriacus nicht verzeichnet ist, hier 
belegt auf S. 233, 7 und 8. 101, Anm. 13 zu 
Soholie Nr. 39 naher besprochen. Das syrische 
Wort ‘stm’ ist ein drag Aeyónevov. Vef. 
móohte `stm und sym’ (Payne Smith Sp. 412) 
nicht trennen. Das halte ich von der Beden- 
tung her kaum fur moglich. stym ‘ Schitfeauf- 
seher’, von Carl Brockelmann in seinem 
Aufsatz ‘ Semitische Reimwortbildungen ’,* 23. 
als Entlehnung aus akkad. satammu ' Tempel- 
beamter' mit Roeimbildung auf gayyama er- 
klart, kommt auch judisch-aramaisch (edtydma) 
und arabisch (i#tydm) vor. In den von 
M.  Lidzbarski bearbeiteten — Mandaischen 
Liturgien entspricht mand. égatama 8S. 22, 
Anm. 6 in der Bedeutung etwa einem man- 


8 In Florilegium Melchior de Vogüé, Paris, 
1909, 511. 

e Zeitschrift fur Semitistsk und verwandte 
Gebiete, v, 1927, 6-38; vgl. ferner Geo Widen- 
gren, Íranssch-semitische Kulturbegegnung in 

hischer Zeit, Koln und Opladen, 1960, 
S. 34, Anm. 115. H. 8. Nyberg deutet edtydima 
in Le Monde Oriental, xxvi-xxvi, 1932-3, 
256 aus dem Altiranischen. 
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daischen gubria makisania ' Züchtiger, Zurecht- 
weiser', passt somit gut zum Akkadischen. 
Das im vorliegenden syrischen Text anschein- 
end erstmals belegte syr. ‘sm’ ‘ Geadssa’ 

hat mit syr. ‘tym’ zweifellos nichts zu tun. 
Viel eher handelt ea sich um eine Erweitorung 
von syr. eéta ' Geeáss' durch das Suffix -m 
Weiterbildungen mit -m sind in anderen 
semitischen Sprachen nach C. Brockelmann, 
Grundriss der vergl. Grammatik, 1, 300, belegt, 
für das Aramaische scheinen sie nach den 
bisherigen Darstellungen ‘ziemlich ausgestor- 
ben'.' Syr. '&m’ würe eine Bildung ahnlich 
hebraischem no? * Lippenbart ’. 

S. 46-9 untersucht Autor das Verháltnis der 
Byrisohen zu den griechischen Handschriften 
in vollendeter Akribie und schiebt vor dem 
Hauptteil Translation noch einen Exkurs ein 
uber die wechselseitigen Beziehungen der 
syrischen Handschriften in den Soholien zum 
Mémra g-'al nuhré (S. 50-2) und einen weiteren 
Exkurs, der die einführenden  Titelüber- 
schriften der Historiae und die Querverweise 
innerhalb der Scholien behandelt, soweit sic 
doppelt vorkommen (8. 52-6). 

Im Hauptteil Translation (8. 67-164) wird 
der syrische Text so wörtlich wie möglich 
ubersetzt, und zwar in der Reihenfolge 
l. Scholien zum Mémra d-‘al nuhré; 

2. Scholien zum  Mémrá g-‘al ‘uppdya d- 

Basilios ; 

3. Scholien zum Mém:à qadmüyd mbazzhand 
d-luqbal Julianos ; 
4. Scholien zum Mémra da-tréin mbazzhana 
d-Iuqbal Julianos. 
Verfasser des Buches maoht eine Verbeugung 
vor Paulos von Edessa, der sicher weit erfolg- 
reicher aus dem Griechischen ins Syrische 
übersetzt habe als er aus dem Syrischen ins 
- Englische. Die Übersetzung ist mit Anmer- 
kungen versehen, die vornehmlich Abwei- 
chungen des griechischen und armenischen 
Textes beinhalten, und, wie Stiohproben 
ergaben, sorgfaltig und exakt gearbeitet. 

Der dritte Hauptteil Texts (S. 155—305) 
gibt, wie schon oben ausgeführt, den griechi- 
sachen Text der Homilie «is ra dara nach der 
Handsohrift des Trinity College, Cambridge, 
dann den syrischen Text der Scholien in der 
bekannten Reihenfolge. In die Fussnoten 
sind die handschriftlichen Lesarten verwiesen, 
bei denen Herausgeber zu abweichender 
Lesung gekommen ist. Die syrischen Texte 
sind in gut lesbarer Estrangelà mit der Hand 


* Zitiert nach Theodor Noldeke, Mandaische 
Grammatik, Anhang bearbeitet von A. Schall, 
Darmstadt, 1964, 8. 140 und Anm. 5. Nach 
J. Barth, Die Nomsnalbildung in den semiti- 
schen Sprachen, Leipzig, 1804, 349, sind mit 
m-Sufix versehene Nomina ‘im Aramaischen 
schon gánzlioh verschwunden ’. 
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geschneben, am Rande ist die Paginierung 
der Handschriften ben. Am Schlusse 
des Werkes stehen die Indices (S. 307-20) mit 
einem Verzeichnis der griechischen Eigenna- 
men, einem nutzlichen Register der griechi- 
ashen Wörter im syrischen Text, wo ich 
mich allerdings über einige Stichworter 
wundere: ydp gehort nicht hierher, syrisoh 
gér ist eine echt semitische Partikel, vgl. G. 
Bergstrdsser, Einfuhrung in die semitischen 
Sprachen,? 71. Im Mémrá da-jren mbhazzhaind 
d-luqbal Julianos Scholie Nr. 26, S. 294, Z. 14 
steht syr. [AQ © als Attribut des Gottes 
Hermes; statt udpotros dürfte besser die Form 

» 'Geldbeutel, Bórse' entsprechen. 
Nicht zu rechtfertigen ist die Herleitung von 
Byr. parnes in der Form mparnsüna ' Ökonom ' 
8. 274, 7 aus griechisch mpovoos. Byr. parnes 
* teilen, verteilen, versorgen, verwalten' gehort 
nach Carl Brockelmann, Syr. Grammatik, 8. 
Aufl., 1960, 41, zu pras ' verteilen ’.4° Schlicss- 
lich folgt oin griechisch-syrischer Index 
(8. 317-20), der uber lexikalische Varianten 
zwischen der alteren und jüngeren Version der 
ersten Homilie gegen Kaiser Julianos Auskunft 
gibt. Dieses Verzeichnis erschliesst Neuland, 
da es einen Einblick in die Wortwahl des 
lebenden Syrisch ermóglicht. 

Das Buch verfolgt nach den Worten des 
Verfassers einen doppelten Zweok. Einmal 
soll es dem des Syrischen unkundigen klassi- 
schen Philologen eine moóglichst treue englische 
Übersetzung des ältesten überlebenden Zeugen 
für den Text der mythologischen Soholien im 
Werke des Gregor von Nazianz bieten, dem 
Kenner des Syrischen aber die Arbeit eines der 
fruchtbarsten syrischen Übersetzer und Revi- 
goren des 7. Jahrh., Paulos von Edessa, 
vorführen. Verfasser hat sem Ziel erreicht. 
Mit hdchster Umsicht und umfassender 
Erudition hat er den gyrischen und klassischen 
Studien ein grundlegendes Werk geschenkt. 


ANTON SOHALL 


LuparzR BEsRNHARD: Die Chronologie 
der syrischen Handschriften. — (Ver- 
zeichnis der Orientalischen Hand- 
schriften in Deutschland, Supple- 
menthd. 14.) xx, 186 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1971. 
DM 58. 


The author, well known for his Dte Ohrono- 
logie der Syrer, analyses here the systems of 


3 Ganz selten sind Verschreibungen wie 
S. 192, 4 d-rm' und 8. 210, 4 kap’ für S 
? München, 1928; Nachdruck mit ng, 
Darmstadt, 1903. 
19 V . &uch C. Brockelmann, Grundriss der 
Grammatik der semilischen 


Sprachen. I, 661, 665. 
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dating reflected in colophons of Syriac manu- 
scripts. The subject is one of peouliar difficulty. 
Not only were the manuscripts written over a 
period of some 15 centuries; they were the 
work of soribes living in widely scattered 
regions and belonging to different, sometimes 
mutually hostile, denominations. 

In part 1 Bernhard examines the methods by 
which Orientalists have converted the Seleucid 
dates in Syriac colophons into Common Era 
dates. Wright, Lee, Cureton, Land, Payne 
Smith, Cook, Sachau and Garitte, and Syrians 
like the Assemani, Mingana, and Armalet are 
passed under review. Bernhard points (at 
times, it seems to the present reviewer, with 
excessive indignation) to the inconsistencies 
and errors into which they fell. In a further 
chapter Bernhard analyses also the use of the 
Era of Creation in Syriae colophons. 

In part m Bernhard turns to the manuscripts 
themselves and lays down criteria for the study 
of their system of dating. The Seleucid year in 
each oolophon—and, when they occur, the 
corresponding year of the Creation, the year of 
Indiotion, and the year of the Muslim era— 
with the month and day of the week is tabu- 
lated and checked against actual historical 
calendric data. Most important, the mænu- 
scripts are classified according to the religious 
affiliation of the soribe. The resulta are striking. 
Nestorians and Chaldaeans use the Seleucid era 
as their principal base-date. So, too, the 
Jacobites, with a not infrequent use of the 
Common Era and the Muslim era. The Mel- 
kites, on the other hand, follow Byzantine 
practice with the Era of Creation as the base- 
date. The point that Bernhard makes that will 
be of greatest interest to most scholars is, 
however, that from about 1900 Syriac writers 
regarded the year as beginning on 1 January 
rather than on 1 Tishri. In consequence the 
method of conversion from the Seleucid era to 
the Common Era, as defined long ago by 
William Wright, must be amended for the 
months of October-December. 

Bernhard’s book is perhaps too detailed in its 
treatment and his style is not easy. But it will 
be warmly welcomed for ita application of 
rigorous scientific criteria to a notoriously 
difficult problem; it will repay careful study 
by all students of Syriac manusoripte and in- 
deed by Semitiste generally. 

The volume is remarkably free from mis- 
prints. On p. 54 we should read ‘ Garitte ', 
and *dsauma on p. 82, l. 8 from end. The 
dedication of Bernhard's book to the memory 
of Cyril Moss is a tribute which will be greatly 
appreciated by all 'Syriacisante' who have 
used the Students’ Room of the Department 
of Oriental Printed Books and MSS of the 
British Museum. 

J. B. SEGAL 
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W. H. C. FREND: The rise of the Mono- 
phystie movement : chapters in the his- 
tory of the church in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. xvii, 405 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1972. £12.50. 


This volume is a revised edition of Professor 
Frend’s Birkbeck Lectures for 1968 on The rise 
of the Monophysite Empire. Ita account of 
ecclesiastical movements during the two cen- 
turies before the coming of Islam will be very 
welcome to experta and laymen alike. Tho 
grounds for doctrinal dissension ond their in- 
teraction on social and economic developmenta 
were go subtle and the deviations of political 
policy were so sudden and extreme that every 
reader will admire the skill with which Frend 
has drawn the strands into a cohesive pattern. 
He enables us to detect the logical course of 
history in the Middle East in the period with 
which he deals; he helps us also to understand 
the trends of later centuries. How far, for 
example, is the supreme position of the Byzan- 
tine Emperor in religious and social affairs 
(pp. 55 ff.) reflected later in the status of the 
Caliph of the Islamic Empire ? Are the ideas 
of the Mu‘tazilites a survival of earlier Christian 
doctrines ? 

Where the historical canvas is so broad both 
in time and space it is inevitable that there 
must be some inequality in the treatment of 
certain areas in a single volume. It may be 
suggested that the situation of Christian 
Mesopotamia has not been adequately dis- 
cussed. Frend is inclined to regard the region 
as an extension of Syria (pp. 89, 139, 167). 
But it 1 doubtful if the client kingdom of 
Osrhoene really accepted the ecolesiastical 
suzerainty of Antioch (p. 83). The Euphrates 
remained for long a boundary between the 
largely Semitic church of Mesopotamia and the 
hellenized church of Syria proper; and, as 
Frend himself declares (pp. 84 ff.), culture had 
an important role in keeping the two regions 
separate. Perhaps, too, Frend does not ac- 
knowledge the attraction that Monophysite 
asceticism had for Bedouin Arabs, projected 
as It was to be later into the sharp monotheism 
of Islam. He is surely at fault, on the other 
hand, in the assertion that Arabs were not 
drawn towards Nestorianism (p. 285). The 
Arabs of al-Hira were in fact Nestorians. 

A few remarks may be made on points of 
detail. Jacob Bar'adai (p. 284, eto.) should be 
Jacob Burd'aya. On p. 285 Jabadah should be 
Jabalah, and on pp. 225 and 204 we would 
prefer Qenneshrin for Q'enneerim.  Frend's 
work is, however, remarkably free from errors. 
The documentation is clear but unobtrusive, 
the bibliography is ample. This is a notable 
contribution to a most difficult but a fascinat- 
ing and important subject. J. B. SEGAL 
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WERNER Diem: Skizzen jementisscher 
Dialekte. (Beiruter Texte und Stu- 
dien, Bd. 13.) xii, 166 pp. Beirut: in 
Kommission bei Franz Steiner Verlag, 
Wiesbaden, 1973. DM 28.50. 


One cannot speak of Yemeni dialects without 
calling to mind the names of Ettore Rossi and 
S. D. Goitein. Yet in spite of the great pioneer 
work of those two, and the subsequent work of 
several Arab soholars such ag Nami, Sharafud- 
dm, and Mutahhar al-Iryani, it w entirely 
justified for Diem to say in his introduction, 
‘Da die jemenitischen Dialekte typologisch 
gesehen noch wenig erforscht sind, bestand 
mein Ziel darin, in einer Art Survey einen 
Überbliek über die verschiedenen Typen der 
jemenitischen Dialekte zu gewinnen ’. 

What Diem has done 18 to choose a limited 
range of basic phonological and morphological 
features and describe how these appear in each 
of a number of localities which he has had the 
opportunity of studying. The choice 1s some- 
what eclectic, and does not include one or two 
features which one might perhaps have liked to 
see mentioned: thus, negative functionals are 
not specifically handled, and the reader is left 
to infer a general dominance of the md... & 
type. The partioular virtue of the work is its 
systematic organization of the material. Each 
linguistic feature has an identical paragraph 
numbering in each section, thus very much 
facilitating comparison between the dialects, 
and in fact making it fairly easy to plot the 
dialectal geography and the most important 
isoglogses of the whole area. Diem has rightly 
appreciated that a general survey of this kind 
is highly desirable—even indispensable—as a 
preliminary to the comprehensive description 
of each dialect in full detail; though he also 
stresses the need for that second stage of re- 
search, specially in view of the likelihood of a 
fairly rapid erosion of the dialects as a result of 
modern communications and consequent loss 
of earlier isolation. His method has a olarity 
exceptional in existing Arabio dialeotology. 

Lexicon is not in principle dealt with, though 
the words for ‘to see’ and ‘to come’ and 
occasionally one or two others with specially 
characteristic dialectal varianta are quoted. 
To judge by the four short passages of ' Sprach- 
proben ’ given at the end, these dialects have 
relatively little in the area of lexicon that is not 
common Arabic. However, Diem does mention 
(p. 65) that the Red Sea coastal plain is speci- 
ally rich in idiosynoratio lexical material, and 
that investigation of this is an urgent deside- 
ratum. 

The areas covered by Diem's researches lie 
altogether within the frontiers of the Yemen 
Arab Republic; he does not deal with any part 
of the People's Republio of South Yemen, 
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Within the Y.A.R. iteelf he had no opportunity 
of investigating the eastern areas (al-Baidà, 
Harib, Redmán, South Khaulün, Arh&b, and 
the Jauf), Nor does he deal with the San‘ani 
dialeot; although the existence of Rossi’s 
work on this 18 evidently the reason for Diem’s 
bypassing it, its total omission from a survey 
of this kind seems slightly regrettable. It would 
have been extremely useful for comparative 
purposes to have had incorporated here a sum- 
mary of Rossi’s data, tabulated concordantly 
with the other sections of the work. 

The major dialectal groupings are distin- 
guished as follows. 

1. The ' northern high plateau ', i.e. areas to 
the north-west of San‘a, around ‘Amran, 
Raidah, Khamuir, eto. 

2. The ‘southern high plateau’, namely the 
Dhamür, Yarim, and Ibb areas with their 
associated localities. . 

3. The Red Sea coastal plain. 

4, Al-Mahābšeh, which lies between areas I 
and 3. 

5. The ‘ sudliche Westkette', 1.e. the Ta‘izz 
province. 

6. Al-Hugariyeh, which is a rugged area south 
of area 5. 

Coverage 18 variable, being most extensive for 

areas 1, 2, and 5, within which a number of 

subdialectal centres are distinguished, but 

rather scanty for areas 3 and 4. 

Apart from the already well-publicized 
feature of perfect verb inflexions in -k instead 
of -t (characteristic mainly of area 5), the 
linguistic details are for the most part familiar 
from elsewhere in Arabic dialeotology ; as re- 
marked above, it ıs the careful geographical 
plotting of the features which makes this work 
specially valuable. Nevertheless, there are 
some few striking items which seem worth 
singling out for special mention. 

In Iryüàn and Dhamaàr (pp. 49, 52) the ım- 
perfect of verbs with initial hamzah assimilates 
this not, as commonly, to the preceding vowel 
but to the following consonant, giving tukkul, 
tuhhug. 

In the Red Sea coastal area, the first person 
singular pronoun. has a distinctive feminine 
‘ant against masouline 'ana (p. 68), and the 
third person feminme singular termination of 
the perfect verb (p. 69) is -an. 

In al-Hadiyeh and Giblah in area 5 the stem 
vowel(s) of the perfect verb is (are) labialized 
in the first person singular, by assimilation to 
the originally present -u of the termination, 
even though the latter has in many cases sub- 
sequently disappeared. Thus we have the con- 
traste of dumuhk ‘I saw’ and éimihk ' you 
saw’ (p. 81), and katubk ‘I wrote’ against 
katabk ' you wrote’ (p. 100). In al-'Udain 
(same area) the same phenomenon. seems to be 
restricted to weak and hollow roots: nasdku 
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* I forgot’, nasëk ' you forgot’, kunku against 
kank, eto. 

In Ta‘izz, the word for ' where ? ' takes pro- 
nominal affixes— ilainak/minainak ' where are 
you going to/coming from ?’ (p. 103). 

In al-Hugariyeh we encounter the strictly 
classical form laqaiiumüwumn, but it is remark- 
able that this has generated a new moipheme 
of the third person masculine plural when pre- 
ceding a second or third person singular object 
pronoun, producing e.g. darabümuh ‘ they 
strook him’ (pp. 123-4). Somewhat similar 
phenomena are also attested for Ta'zz and 
Gebel Sabur (pp. 108, 110). 

The remarkable verb hantar ‘ to see’ (Gebel 
Sabur, p. 110) calls aloud for some attempt at 
an etymology. 

For an Epigraphio South Arabist, there 18 
special interest in the observation (p. 46) that 
at Yarim the diphthongs au and as reduce to a 
in rapid speech. This might provide a possible 
explanation of the apparently arbitrary varia- 
tion in ESA spellings such as ywm/ym. 

I have only two criticisms of any substance 
to make. Firstly, the map provided is far from 
satisfactory for the piesent purpose. It shows 
orography by the device of black-and-white 
shading, which makes the legend very difficult 
to read ; 16 gives the place names m a German- 
style ‘ popular’ spelling which 1s discordant 
with the spelling used in the text; it is over- 
loaded with names irrelevant to the present 
work, while on the other hand a substantial 
number of names cited in the text are not on 
the map. It would have been much better to 
provide a simple sketch-map showing the loos- 
tion of the places mentioned 1n the text. 

Secondly, the remark (p. 25) that ma funo- 
tions as object and māhu (m.)/müh: (f.) as 
‘subject ’, is badly formulated. The first part 
18 correct so far as it goes, and 18 validated by 
the example mà hii | what do you want ?', 
but the seoond part, if &coepted as written, 
would mply the validity of *mahu [sio] dara 
‘ what happened ?’ which is, to say the least, 
improbable. In the actually quoted example 
mahu hada l-habar ` ‘what is this news 7’, 
mahu is manifestly neither subject nor object, 
but predicative. ' Should we not rather have 
had the formulation ‘ maAu/müáhi is used in 
non-verbal sentences and md as subject or 
object of a verb’ ? 

In a matter of very minor detau, on p. 136 
a portion of the Arabio text has dropped out of 
paragraph 2, corresponding to the German 
words ‘ als: Bedingung und 600". 


A. F. L. BEESTON 
ManaARET K. Omar: The acquisition of 


Egyptian Arabic as a natwe language. 
(Janua Linguarum. Series Practica, 
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160.) xix, 205 pp. The Hague, Paris: 
Mouton, 1973. Guilders 64. 


I think it was the Danish lingnist Jespersen 
who first stressed that the study of children’s 
language has much to tell us about language in 
general. Subsequent studies in this domain, of 
which there have been a large number, have 
gone further than this and are now pursued 
with an eye not only to general linguistics 
theory but also to child psychology and educa- 
tional theory. But such studies have hitherto 
been almost exclusively concerned with Euro- 
pean and Far Eastern languages. The applica- 
tion of similar methods to a Semitic language 18 
certainly a worthwhile and welcome initiative. 
Dr. Omar’s study is based on the investigation 
of 37 children, of ages ranging from six months 
to 15 years, in the village of Sheikh Mubarak 
between al-Minya and Assiut—and thus in a 
boi der area between 8a‘idi and Lower Egyptian 
dialect. Her method is planned on the model 
of D. I. Slobin’s Field manual for ihe cross- 
cultural study of the acquisition of communicative 
competence. 

Prefixed to the study proper are a brief 
‘structural sketch of the [adult] language’, 
and some interesting notes on the social baok- 
ground of the village. The former, which 
manages to condense the main features into 
3 pp., is certainly very skilfully done. Yet I am 
inclined to wonder whether it does not fall 
between two stools. For anyone who knows 
Arabic, it is all very familiar ground; for 
anyone with no such knowledge (and who needs 
to have the Semitic root + pattern system of 
word-formation explained, as is here done) I 
suspect it might not be comprehensive enough. 
On the other hand, the phonological sketoh 
(not incorporated in the above pages but placed 
separately as an introduction to the account of 
the child’s development of phonological skills) 
is undoubtedly of considerable mdependent 
value as an account of this particular borderline 
dialect. However, something seems to have 
gone slightly wrong m the second paragraph 
of p. 26. As this is written, the reader who 
knows no Árabio would infer that the laryn- 
geala /?/ and /h/ are among the phonemes 
which ‘have an allophonie, emphasized [i.e. 
velarized| counterpart in oertain environ- 
ments’, which can hardly be the case. . - 

There follow four chapters’ dealmg with 
phonology, ‘ early communication and initial 
vocabulary `, syntax, and morphology. In each 
case, findings by European language re- 
searchers are summarized at the beginning of 
the chapter for comparative purposes. The 
second of them receives the least elaborate 
treatment; not only is it smaller in total bulk, 
but it is also made to include a section on 
‘ baby-talk ’ and some teste which might seem 
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to belong more appropriately to the following 
chapter on syntax. However, Omar does say 
(p. 83), ‘ a large-scale study of early vocabulary 
was beyond the scope of this project’. 

Considered as a whole, the work is well- 
planned, stimulating, and rich in interest. To 
me, one of the most surprising points to emerge 
is the very early stage at which prepositions 
are mastered (p. 77). Since prepositional 
sememes are meaningless except in collocation 
with a noun, one would surely be inclined to 
rank their use not simply as the acquisition of 
vooabulary items, but as an initial step towards 
phrase building. Yet one child aged 2.8, who 
correctly performed the preposition tests, 
failed in the adjective modification test. There 
is something here that needs further research on 
the plane of payoho-linguistios. 

There is one respect in which I find the work 
slightly disappointing. Given that no research 
of this kind has hitherto been done on a 
Semitic language, one might have hoped for & 
greater attention to be given to specifically 
Semitic features than to those which are shared 
with European languages.! In fact, however, 
Omar has followed so closely her models in 
European language research that specifically 
Semitic features seem to be treated with some- 
what less care and attention than they deserve. 

She very justifiably remarks (p. 100), about 
constructions consisting of * Pivotal word ' and 
* Open-olass word’, that ‘the most striking 
characteristic of these constructions is that 
most of them are also complete, well-formed 
sentences in adult language.... Because a 
copular verb is not required in an equational 
sentence... many of the utterances which 
would be considered '' primitive" in English 
(e.g. this mine...) are complete sentences in 
Arabic’. On p. 110 we read, ‘ Since construc- 
tions without copular verbs are sentences in 
the language, combinations which might be 
analyzed as N P(Mod + N) were more likely 
intended as sentences by the ohild'. My 
criticism of this stems from the fact that in 
adult language the two structures NP(N 
+ Mod) and S(NP + Pred) are mutually disg- 
tinct and unambiguous; so that an utterance 
which is a well-formed sentence would be ill- 
formed if regarded as NP, and vice versa. When 
a child utters a well-formed sentence, we must 
surely accept that this was actually intended, 
and not gratuitously suppose that the utter- 
ance is an inadequate attempt at formulating a 


1The results in the latter area broadly 
speaking reinforce the conclusions reached by 
European language researchers; the main 
differences reside in the time-scale of the 
acquisition of skills, and this may easily be 
as much due to the cultural environment of 
a vil community as to any inherent 
‘difficulty ' of the language. 
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NP structure. It is pointless to suggest that the 
utterance ' might’ be an ill-formed NP and is 
merely 'more' likely to be a well-formed 
sentence. 

This leads on to a badly confused passage on 
pp. 115-16. The utterance there under discus- 
sion is /?id-dik da kewbir/. This is a well- 
formed sentence, and the tree diagram given 
on p. 116 implies a perfectly correct analysis of 
it: NP consisting of Headword (‘ the rooster ’) 
with demonstrative modifier (‘ that one’) plus 
Predicate (‘is big’). Needless to say, ' Predi- 
cate’ and ‘ Modifier’ are mutually exclusive 
identifications; in any given context an item 
may be eher one or the other, but it cannot be 
both. Yet on p. 115 we are told that the child 
has here ‘combined several [sic] modifiers ', 
that these were placed in ‘ correct’ order, and 
that ‘the pattern is Headword + demonstra- 
tive Adjective + descriptive Adjective '. This 
flatly contradicts both the correct diagram 
which follows on the next page, and a basic 
rule of Arabic, namely that when a Headword 
u defined (as /?id-dik/ 1s) its adjectival 
Modifier must have the article (which /kebir/ 
does not in the utteranoe quoted). There is also 
& serious muddle in the immediately following 
assertion that ‘ the order of modiflers is quite 
flexible in adult language; the positions of the 
two adjectives could be interchanged °. In the 
utterance under discussion, the two items 
‘that’ and ‘is big’ can most emphatically 
not be interchanged positionally, because the 
second is not a modifier although the first is. 
What is more, if the utterance had been formu- 
lated in such a way that ‘ the rooster ’ had been 
followed by two modifiers (that is, by replacing 
/keebir/ by /l-kebir/), there remains a totally 
inexplicable contradiction between the state- 
ment that these two items are positionally in- 
terchangeable and the assertion a few lines 
above that the speaker placed the modifiers ‘ in 
correct order ' ! 

It is a pity that no series of testa were de- 
signed specifically to elicit mastery or other- 
wise of the important Arabic rule demanding 
explicit marking of an adjectival modifier of a 
defined noun. Practically all the N + Adj 
phrases used in the texts are undefined ones 
(the one case cited on p. 66 where the marking 
of the adjective was erroneously omitted is no 
doubt correctly registered there as a failure in 
phonological skill). I have not consulted the 
Field manual which is Omar’s model, but it is 
certainly defective if it pays no attention to 
phenomena of this kind, specially seeing that a 
closely comparable feature occurs in a well- 
researched European language, namely Rug- 
sian, where predicative versus modifying status 
can be marked by a morphemic variation of the 
lexeme and not by a separate copulative mor- 
pheme, cf. Ivan groznii ‘ Ivan the terrible ’ and 
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Ivan grozyn ‘ Ivan is terrible '. But quite apart 
from this, one would have expected a work 
which breaks new ground in applying these 
methods to a hitherto uninvestigated language 
family, to pay special attention to linguistic 
features which are distinctive to Arabic, and 
not simply to pile up fresh data on features 
which Arabio shares with European languages. 

One very conspicuous lack is the absence of 
any tests aimed at assessing competence in the 
use of the Semitic verbal ‘tense’ forms. 
There are some sporadic references to the time- 
marking functionals /ha/ and /‘am/, but none 
to the /katab/ versus /yiktub/ contrast. This 
evokes a further remark. Omar seems to be 
content with the dicta of European language 
researchers that ‘ children tend to prefer the 
uss of the unmarked form before learning 
the marked form of words’ (p. 160), and that 
‘the singular, unmarked, form of nouns and 
adjectives was the first acquired and used by 
children ' (p. 192). This simplicistic approach 
bypasses the problem, fundamental in Semitic 
languages, of determining what is the 
‘marked’ form in a given pair: faced with 
/b8d/ 'eggs' versus /béda/ ‘egg’, we must 
either conolude that the plural can be the un- 
marked form, or admit that ‘ marking ' can be 
subtractive as well as additive. Literary Ara- 
bic, with its contrast between indicative 
/yoktubün/ and subjunctive /yaktubü/, would 
suggest the latter as the true interpretation. 
And there are pairs in which it seems impos- 
sible to classify the ‘ marking ' (if there is any) 
as either additive or subtractive, such as 
/gatta/ ' oat’, /gutat/ ‘ cata’. These admis- 
sions deprive the above-mentioned dicta of 
most of their pragmatical value, by reason of 
oireularity ; and the supplementary dictum 
(p. 191) that ‘ the unmarked item will be the 
most '* basic’ to the language, the most inde- 
pendent (less often neutralized or assimilated), 
and the most frequent’, can be nothing more 
than a defining statement, telling us which 
items we ought to regard as unmarked. Yet even 
these oriteria are extremely difficult to evaluate 
in relation to the /katab/ versus /yiktub/ pair. 
Is Greenberg's postulate (quoted ibid.) ' the 
past tense is marked ' valid for Arabio or not ? 

That unfortunate p. 115 also contains the 
invalid generalization, * Arabio does not have 
the complex and rigid order of pre- or post- 
modifiers of nouns that is found in English ’. 
This is true only when a demonstrative modifler 
is involved, and only in some (including 
Egyptian) vernacular dialects; in literary 
Arabic and in some non-Egyptian vernacular, 
the placing of modifiers is quite as rigidly pre- 
soribed as in English. 

Among a few relatively trivial minutiae, it 
may be remarked that it is surely wrong to say 
(p. 128) that /minén/ ‘from where?’ is a 
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contraction of /min fén/: it 1s a contraction of 
/min/ + /?en/, the latter being a free mor- 
pheme in many Arabio dialecte, albeit ap- 
parently (to judge from the list of question 
words given here) excelumvely bound in this 
dialect (/fén/ is a contraction of /fi/ + that 
morpheme). 

It is not strictly true that /kamin/ is a 
‘nonsense’ word (p. 176) and that conse- 
quently it cannot have a ' correct’ plural form. 
It is perfectly good literary Arabic, with & 
plural /kumaná?/, and could well have been 
encountered by children with some years of 
exposure to schooling. 

While the above oriticiams indicate that some 
improvements could have been made in this 
work, I would by no means wish to decry ita 
over-all interest and usefulness. 


A. F. L. BEESTON 


ANTONIE WESSELS: A modern Arabic 
biography of Muhammad: a critical 
study of Muhammad Husayn Haygkal's 
Hayat Muhammad. xi, 272 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972. Guilders 50. 
Biographies of the Prophet or sira literature 

have been of the greatest importance since the 

earliest extant example, namely the sira of Ibn 

Ishiq in the recension by Ibn Hishém (d. 

218/833). This type of composition either in 

oral or written form over the ages has fulfilled 

a definite emotional need felt by a religious 

community whose faith, when expounded in 

its most theoretical form, may have appeared 
rather starkly transcendental to many of its 
adherents. The conoentration of attention 
upon the personality of the Prophet has been 
for individuals from all levels of Islamic society 

a necessary accompaniment to the vain striv- 

ings of the imagination to apprehend the 

Deity. The manner in which the early sira 

versions were able to modify the orthodox 

canonical presentation of the Prophet led 

Goldziher to describe this as the power of 

1jmà' scoring one of its greatest triumphs.! 

In addition to this internal role, the sira may 
also be an accurate manifestation of the Islamic 
mentality of the time in which it was written. 
Certainly for the outside observer the sira has 
significance not so much for the light it throws 
on the figure and life of Muhammad, as for the 
beliefs and attitudes of those for whose benefit 
it was produced. This is partioularly the case 
in & religious environment which lacks an 
organized hierarchy and governing machinery 
whose constant preoccupation 1s the attempt to 
state or re-define the official theology. Antonie 
Wessels chose a potentially exoiting subject 


1 Muslim studies, ed. Stern, rr, 261. 
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in his study of Hayat Muhammad by the 
Egyptian writer and journalist Muhammad 
Husayn Haykal (b. 1888), first published in 
book form in 1936. 

The book has an introduction (pp. 1-34) in 
which the author gives brief accounts of the 
other principal sira books published in Egypt 
this century, ranging fiom the example by 
TAha Husayn (‘Ald hdmish al-sira, 1933) right 
up to Najib Mahfuz’s allegorical novel Awlad 
harvina which began to appear in serial] form in 
1959. The main body of the book consists of 
four chapters concentrating on specific aspocte 
of the Prophet’s oa1eer and personality as they 
emerge from Haykal's biography: ‘ Muham- 


mad as man and Prophet’ (pp. 490-99), 
‘Muhammad as husband’ (pp. 100-47), 
‘Muhammad as statesman’ (pp. 148-93). 


The final summary and conclusion (pp. 
194-248) examines the relations between 
Haykal’s book and the classical sira sources 
(particularly Ibn Hishàm's version), and also 
considers how it was affected by some of 
the more significant biographies written by 
Western Orientalists. 

Haykal himself presented this book as a 
* historical-critical study ' of the Prophet, by 
which he meant & ' thorough investigation and 
oritioal analysis of the evente in the light of the 
age and the situation 1n which they took place ' 
(p. 43). The tone of this biography is highly 
polemical, and as such it 18 a typical product of 
& period when there was muoh confusion in 
Egypt over where the oultural orientation of 
the country should lie. It is also an attempt to 
invalidate many of the projudiced and hostile 
opinions about Muhammad which had been 
maintained by missionaries and certain of the 
Western Orientalists (pp. 44-8). This polomical 
approach has its unfortunate results: for 
example Haykal attempts to give ' natural, 
psychological and especially ‘‘ rational ’’’ 
explanations for many of the miracles attri- 
buted to Muhammad (pp. 78 ff.); he would 
convinco one that political and social expedi- 
ency alone led the Prophet to contract his 
various mariiages (pp. 127 ff.), or that the 
majority of the Prophet’s military campaigns 
were undertaken for ‘ defensive reasons ' only 
(pp. 157 ff.). 

In many ways Wessels has a difficult problem 
in presenting a satisfactory study working from 
such material, but his chosen approach does not 
render the task any easier. As a general com- 
ment, the quotations from Haydi Muhammad 
in each chapter are far too numerous and 
lengthy. More might have been achieved 
through references with perhaps a greater 
volume of analytical comment. In addition a 
great deal of Wessele's analysis in the oonolu- 
sions to each chapter revolves around questions 
of ‘ historical accuracy’, as he attempts to 
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modify the extreme polemical positions adop- 
ted by Haykal on the one hand and the mis- 
sionaries and Western writers on the other. 
Thus Wessels questions Haykal’s portiayal of 
the Prophet as an ascetic individual, averse 
from pleasure and luxury foi most of his hfe 
(p. 93), he coriects Haykal’s presentation of the 
manner in which the Prophet waged his wars 
and campaigns (pp. 171 ff.), and he finds it 
necessary to alter the account given by Haykal 
of Muhammad's relations with the Jews 
(p. 183), again for the sake of ' historical acou- 
racy '. If onc accepts that the work 1s basically 
polenucal, and this the author surely does, then 
inevitably distortion will ocour 1n the presenta- 
tion of the oase. In ‘Summary and conolu- 
ston’ (pp. 194 ff.), the author shows carefully 
how and where Haykal deviates from Ibn 
Hishüàm's veision, and what he owes to Western 
authors such as Dermenghom and Muir. One 
might have wished to see more relation of the 
polemic to ite social and cultural environment, 
more discussion of the attitudes and trends in 
society which would lead Haykal to react and 
distort as he did, if one can honestly speak of 
* distortion ' bearing in mind the problematical 
nature of the carly source materials for the 
sha' Professor Gibb had already warned how 
the taste of some liberal modernists for pole- 
mics was undermining the extreme concern for 
discipline and objective standards of investiga- 
tion observed by many scholars in medieval 
Islam.* This weakness is recognized by Wessels 
throughout his book and at the very end (p. 
248) where he approves Haykal’s comment 
that this was only ‘the beginning of the 
scientific study of Muhammad in Arabic’. In 
this case, a modification to the treatment of the 
theme along the lines suggested could have 
added much to this work. 

The book 1s extremely well documented with 
the most detailed notes, bibliomaphy, and 
index, a tribute to the author’s effort and 
methodical care. One records a complaint 
against this publisher who provides no infor- 
mation about the author other than his name. 


R C. OSTLE 


M. SHamsuppin Mun: The regn of 
al-Mutawaklal. (Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan Publication No. 24.) xv, 
381 pp. Dacca: Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan, [°1969] [pub. 19732]. 


Unter dem Titel The reign of ai- Mutawakkil 
legt M. Sh. M. eme umfangreiche Studie uber 
die Geschichte der Jahre 232—47/846—01 vor. 
Naohdem er im ersten Kapitel den Leser mit 


* H. A. R. Gibb, Modern trends in Islam, 
reprinted, 1972, 72-3, 77. 
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seinen Quellen bekannt gemacht hat, gibt er 
im folgenden einen Überblick uber die wichtig- 
sten Ereignisse der Regentechaft des Kalifen. 
Auf dieser Grundlage behandelt M. Sh. M. in 
funf weiteren Abschnitten die Religions- 


politik, die Finanzverwaltung, das Militar und ` 


die Polizei, das Justizwesen und endlich die 
kulturellen Stromungen unter Mutawaklal. In 
einem Appendix fugt der Verfasser sein 
Material über Traditionarier, weniger bekannte 
Literaten und uber die Aufwendungen des 
Kalifen fur Bauten an. 

M. Sh. M.—das zeigt sich in dieser von thm 
gewahlten Einteilung des Stoffes—ist bemuht, 
samtliche Einzelheiten, die ihm wahrend seiner 
gewiss sehr ausgedehnten Quellenlektüre zur 
Kenntnis gelangt sind, dem Leser weiter- 
zugeben Da besohaftigt sich der Verfasser 
beispielweise genauestens mit den Ausgaben 
fur die Hofhaitung, mit den Kosten des 
Festungsbaus, der Truppenausrustung usw. 
In allen Kapiteln steht sich der Leser mit einer 
Fulle von Details konfrontiert. 

Angesichts seines umfangreichen Stofies, 
der eine gute Kenntnis der Quellen und der 
Sekundarliteratur verrat, scheint M. Sh. M 
freilich das eigentliche Ziel seiner Arbcit 
bisweilen ein wenig aus den Augen zu ver- 
leren. In seinem Vorwort deutet er an, er 
wolle die Regentschaft Mutawakkils auch ım 
Hinblick auf die politischen Entwicklungen 
jener Zeit untersuchen. Ist das aber moglich, 
wenn man sem Augenmerk fast ausschliesslich 
auf die funfzehn Jahre konzentriert, in denen 
Mutawakkil geherracht hat? Man wurde in 
vielen Einzelfragen gerne mehr als gelegent- 
liche Hinweise auf das sehen, was davor und 
danach war, um die Besonderheiten der 
Epoche dieses Kalifen zu begreifen. 

Diese Perspektive des Verfassers liesse sich 
vielleicht rechtfertigen, wenn die Mehrzahl 
aller aufgefubrten Fakten und Ereignisse in 
einem unverkennbaien Bezug zur Gestalt des 
Kalifen stunden und gleichsam den Stempel 
einer Herrseherpersonlichkeit trügen; dies 
lesse immerhin eine—allerdings recht eimnsei- 
tige—Beurteilung des Wirkens des : Herr- 
schers zu. Nun gewührt das Material, das 
M. Sh. M. gesammelt hat, aus sich selbst 
heraus nur selten die Moglichkeit eines 
Schlusses auf die persönliche Gestaltungskraft 
Mutawakkils. Die Frage nach seinem hóchst- 
eigenen Beitrag zur Geschichte wáhrend der 
Jahre seines Kalifates darf aber auf keinen 
Fall so sehr ausgeklammert werden, wie 
M. Sh. M. es tut. Allein im Kapitel uber die 
Religionspolitik wird dieses Problem— wenn 
auch eher muittelbar—angesprochen. Muta- 
wakkil wandte sich bekanntlich von den 
Lehren der sogenannten Mu'tazia ab und 
suchte Unterstützung bei den AW al-sunna 
wa 'l-jamá'a. Was bewog ihn hierzu? M. Sh. M. 
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macht glaubhaft, dass es nicht personliche 
Überzeugungen waren, die Mutawakki zu 
diesem Schritt veranlassten, sondern der 
Zwang, sich in einer bestimmten Konstellation 
der politischen Krafte zu behaupten. M. Sh M. 
weist darauf hin, dass der Kalif selbst nie 
nach den ' sunnitisohen ' Idealen gelebt habe, 
die er verkunden liess. Ebenso sollten die 
Massnahmen, die er gegen die Chiisten ergriff, 
nur seine neuen Freunde, die sunnitischen 
Theologen, zufriedenstellen und entsprangen 
keinesfalls einem besonderen Glaubenseifcr des 
Kalifen. 

Ansatze zu eine: derartigen Erorterung dei 
Herrseherpersonliohkeit Mutawakkus finden 
wir m M. Sh. M.’s Buch leider zu wenig. So will 
es scheinen, als sei der Titel The reign of æl- 
Alutawakkil etwas zu vielversprechend ; was 
nach der Lekture bleibt, ist die Anerkennung 
fur eine umfassende und inhaltereiche Daistel- 
lung de: religios-politischen und kulturellen 
Geschichte unter dem Kalifat Mutawnkkile, 
fur die wir M. Sh. M Dank schulden 


TILMAN NAGEL 


Henri Masse (tr.): 'Imád ad-Din al- 
Isfaháná (519-597 /1125-1201) : Con- 
quéte de la Syste et de la Palestine par 
Saladen (al-Fath al-qusst ft l-fath al- 
Qudst). (Documents relatifs à l'His- 
toire des Croisades publiés par |’ Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres.) xiv, 460 pp. Paris. Paul 
Geuthner, 1972. 


For many years before his death in 1969, the 
late Henri Massé had been engaged on this 
translation of al- Fath al-qusst. His preparation 
of it was almost complete when he died, and it 
has been brought to publication by Charles 
Pellat, who describes ın a foreword some of the 
problems posed by the task. The chief of these 
is the complex and exuberant 5a?' of the 
original, whioh led Massé to omit some otiose 
passages. Other passages, which were em- 
bodied by Abi Shama in his K stab al-rawdatayn, 
present a different problem, since some of these 
were translated into French by Barbier de 
Meynard in the Recueil des historiens des 
Croisades. Either these are summarized in this 
work, or the reader is referred to the corres- 
ponding passages in the Recueil. In lieu of a 
formal introduction, Pellat has printed several 
pages of ‘ Remarques du traduoteur ', 1n which 
Massó demonstrated ‘Imad al-Din’s personal 
part in the eventa described and discussed the 
style of his work. He emphasized that, m con- 
trast to the florid rhetoric of ‘Imad al-Din's 
state doonments and set pieces of eulogy and 
description, there can be found ‘ un trés grand 
nombre de passages, plus ou moins étendus, 
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dont le style frappe par sa sobre vigueur, en 
dépit des mêmes procédés de style ' (p. x). The 
translation which follows these preliminaries 
will be welcome both to Arabists and to 
historians of the Crusading period. 

The importance of al-Fath has been recog- 
nized since Landberg published the Arabio 
text in 1888. A portion of the work, ‘Imad 
al-Din’s letter to Saladin’s brother Sayf al- 
Islim, describing the taking of Jerusalem 
(Massé, pp. 92-101) was translated into 
German by Jorg Kraemer, and forma the sub- 
Jeot of his monograph, Der Sturz des Kontg- 
reichs Jerusalem (583/1157), Wiesbaden, 1952. 
The late Sir Hamilton Gibb valued very highly 
the writings of ‘Imad al-Din (i.e. both al- Fath 
and the surviving portions of al-Barq œ- 
Shami). Of ther contents he wrote that 
* Much .. . would be classified in modern times 
as ‘‘ memoirs " rather than as chroniole. They 
are documenta from the '' professional diary ” 
of al-‘Imdd al-Katsb, the celebrated stylist, 
including extracts from his public despatches 
on behalf of Saladin, his diplomas of appoint- 
ment to publ offices, his semi-private corros- 
pondence with al-Qadi al-Fadil, citation of his 
own poems or poems of others on vaiious 
occasions, many of them purely domestio, 
personal memoranda on his own occupations 
and relations with other personages'.! Ap- 
praising 'ITmád al-Din's presentation of Saladin, 
Gibb wrote, ' It would be a mistake to suppose 
that ‘Imad ad-Din’s work is, for all 1ta epio and 
rhetorical features, a glorification or panegyrio 
of Saladin. It would be difficult to find a single 
paragraph devoted to the praise of Saladin m 
the customary terms of hyperbolic eulogy. 
The events themselves, the armies, and a 
number of individuals receive an abundant 
share of the Seoretary’s eloquence; Saladin’s 
glory lies in the fact that he is the moving 
spirit behind it all. That “‘Imid ad-Din was a 
convinced admirer of Saladin cannot be denied, 
but he presents Saladin throughout as an en- 
tirely human figure, a personality naturally 
generous and humane beyond the ordinary run 
of princes, modest and not above making mis- 
takes, but deeply in earnest and endowed with 
a serene conviction which upheld him in all 
conflicts and disappointments. But there 1s no 
exaggeration whatever in this; it 1s the true 
Saladin '.? 

These views may, in tegard to al-Fath at 
least, be questioned. Certainly ‘Imad al-Din 
reproduces a oonsiderable number of state 
papers of his own composition, and describes in 
detail the events of the years 583-9/1187-93, 
but these documents and annals are subservient 


1 H. A. R. Gibb, ‘ Al-barg al-Shámi: the 
history of Saladin by the Katib ‘Imad ad-Din 
al-Igfahini’, WZK M, Li, 1-2, 1953, 08. 

2 ibid., 101-2. 
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to the principal purpose of the work, which is 
an elaborate eulogy of Saladin m the form of a 
biography of his last years. It is a representa- 
tive of a type of historical writing which 
flourished particularly from the mxth/twelfth 
to the tenth/sixteenth century. Two later 
examples which, like al-Fath, have preserved 
important historical materials and data are 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Z&hir's biography of Baybars, 
œl- Rawd al-zahu fi siat al-Malik al-Zdhtr, and 
the final, ninth volume of Ibn al-Dawadari’s 
Kanz al-durar, devoted to the second and third 
reigns of al-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalawin, 
which proclaims ite nature in ite title, al-Durr 
al-fakhir fi strat al-Malik al-Nagu. Two later 
encomia, al-‘Ayni’s ai-Rawd ai-zühir fi sirat 
al-Malik at-Zahir [Tatar] and al-Ishbili’s œl- 
Durr al-mugàn fi airat al-Muzaffa: Salim Khan 
lack the substantial bulk of chronicle material 
found in the three mentioned above. A last 
remote derivative of the genre may perhaps be 
discerned in the anonymous Qalu ai-wujüh 
al-‘abisa  by-dhikr nasab  al-Jarákwsa min 
Quraysh, written in the eleventh/seventeenth 
century to exalt the lineage of a Mamulük 
grandee, Ridwan Bey al-Faqāri. 

A recognition that al- Fath is in essence and 
intention a literary encomium implies that the 
assessment of its contente and its characteriza- 
tion of Saladin must be reconsidered. Here one 
should notice a curious passage in ‘Imad al- 
Din’s introduction where, after mentioning 
the eras of the Persians, Greeks, and other 
ancient peoples, he speaks of the unique and 
universal significance of the Hijra. He then 
continues (in Massé’s translation, p. 6): ‘ Or 
j'ai adopté, pour départ de me chronologie, une 
seconde hégire qui atteste que lo terme de la 
prenuére sera marqué par la résurrection et que 
sa promesse est la vraie, celle qu'on ne réfute 
pas, celle qui est évidente, celle qu’on ne fausse 
pas. Cette hégire, c'est l'émigration de l'Islam 
vers Jérusalem. Son acteur est le sultan Salih 
ad-Din Abü I-Murzaffar Yüsuf b. Ayyüb'. Then 
after developing this theme, he goes on to speak 
of the acts of God (Massé, p. 9): ' Puis quand 
Il voulut l'heure qu'Il fit apparaitre en son 
temps,... la nuit, qui s'attardait, aboutit a 
l'aurore; ce bas-monde, gros d'événementa, 
atteignit la fin de sa gestation; il produiatt 
l'étre unique auquel s'ajoute le grand nombre, 
son maitre qui a le ciel pour tente...: Salah 
&d-Duny& wa-d-Din’. This is not rhetorical 
bombast. It has an eschatological flavour with 
Saladin appearing as the counterpart of the 
Emperor of the Last Days in medieval Chris- 
tian millenarianism. Indications of particular 
divine favour, suggestions of an eschatological 
role, are regular features of the type of litera- 
ture to which al-Fath belongs; thus Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Zahir describes the miraculous preservation 
of Baybars from death in the desert, Ibn al- 
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Dawüdari lists the signs and portents of al- 
N&sir Mubammad’s reign, al-Ishbili speaks of 
Selim the Grim im quasi-messianic terms. 

Apart from the heightened phraseology of 
‘Imad al-Din’s introduction, one must be on the 
alert for anecdotes selected to show Saladin as 
conforming to the conventional picture of the 
ideal Muslim ruler—pious, just, generous, a 
fighter for the Faith. Even more must one be 
aware that the limelight that plays on the 
central figure leaves his contemporaries in the 
shadows. Political motives and the realities of 
the structure of power are thus blurred in the 
presentation of Saladin as a heroic warrior and 
ruler. There is a similar artistic distortion of 
historical reality in Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s account 
of Baybars. It 1s ironical, and perhaps not 
accidental, that both Saladin and Baybars, 
who are thus enshrined by their enoomiasta in 
the political traditions of Arab Islam, were by 
origin alien to those traditions—Saladin a 
Kurd, whose family came from the Caucasian 
fringe of Dar al-Islam, Baybars a Kipohak 
Turk from the outer barbarians. In this 
connexion particularly have ‘Imad al-Din and 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Z&hir obscured the power-struoture 
in which their heroes worked, the Ayyübid clan 
and the khushddshiyya of Salibiyya Mamlüks 
respectively. 

This said, al- Fath remains one of our princi- 
pal primary sources for the last years of Sala- 
din’s life, his victories over the Latin Kingdom, 
and the events of the third Crusade. It is, 
however, a source to be exploited with the kind 
of caution that a student of medieval European 
history would use towards, for example, 
Einhard's hfe of Charlemagne or that of King 
Alfred by Asser. In the words of the editors of 
the former, ‘ both his style and method lend 
themselves easily to a presentation of history 
and character which, without deliberate falsi- 
fication, can accommodate facte to predilec- 
tions *.? 

P. M. HOLT 


Francesco ÁTTILIO SoAGLIONE (ed.): 
Luigt Negrells e il Canale di Suez nelle 
carte del Fondo Marta Grows Negrelis. 
(Ministerio degli Affari Esteri. Comi- 
tato per la Documentazione delle 
Attività Italiane in Africa. L'Italia 
in Africa. Sere Storica. Volume 
quarto.) 2 vols.: xxxii, 415 pp., 19 
plates; xlvii, 475 pp. Roma: Soc. 
ABETE, 1971-2. 


In the Middle East and North Africa, the 
middle of the nineteenth century stands 


3 H. W. Garrod and R. B. Mowat (ed.), 
Einhard's life of Charlemagne, Oxford, 1915, 


p. xvi. 
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between the age of the princes and the age of 
the powers. Mubammad ‘Ali was dead, and 
with him the simple formula of despotism by 
monopoly and the cash crop. The scramble for 
Africa was yet to come. The region was be- 
coming less of a source of the primary products 
which had been sought in the period since the 
Napoleonic Wars, and more of a market for 
goods and an opportunity for investment. 
Subjected to various pressures at home and 
abroad to ‘modernize’, the régimes were 
struggling, but politacally it was still expedient 
for the European powers to preserve the status 
quo. For European enterprise it was a mixed 
blessing. On the one hand businessmen seemed 
to take the lead in their demand for opportu- 
nities, calling upon their national governments 
for support. On the other, they found them- 
selves continually thwarted by the national 
policies which endeavoured to maintain a 
balance of interest at home and in the Mediter- 
ranean. The project for the cutting of the 
isthmus of Suez to link the Mediterranean with 
the Indian Ocean, the most grandiose design of 
its time, and one whioh threatened to biing 
about a radical change in the situation, 
illustrated the various factors almost to excess. 
From its inception in 1846 to the opening of the 
waterway in 1869, the scheme was a matter of 
controversy, all the more because, partly to 
raise the capital, partly to obtain the maximum 
agreement among the powers, it took shape as 
an international European venture. At the 
same time it acquired its own internal history 
as it came to preocoupy the planners and 
financiers who committed themselves over such 
a long period to its execution. Of these the best 
known is naturally de Lesseps, but there were 
others, and in 1891 the whole question of the 
credit for the great work was reopened in court, 
when de Lesseps and others were acoused in a 
suit brought against the Suez Canal Company of 
having conspired to cheat one of their col- 
leagues of his due. The colleague was the Italo- 
Austrian engineer Luigi Negrelli, who died on 
1 October 1858, immediately before the founda- 
tion of the Suez Canal Company on 15 Decem- 
ber of that year. The suitor was his daughter 
Maria, who claimed two things, firstly that her 
father had been responsible for the plan of the 
Canal which was eventually adopted and car- 
ried out; secondly, that just before Negrelli 
died de Lesseps had written to him on 24 Sep- 
tember 1858 to inform him that in the Com- 
pany which was about to be formed, he had 
been allocated 10 of the 55 shares allotted to 
Austria as a founder member. In fact, following 
his death, his widow had been allocated only 
five, together with a cash gift. It was his 
daughter’s contention that to disguise the 
fraud, the original list of founders of the Com- 
pany issued in 1855 had been altered, while the 
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final list approved by the Pasha in 1861 was 
false. The culprita denounced were de Lesseps, 
the Austrian Counsellor Weiss Starkenfels, the 
brother-in-law of Negrelli, and Revoltella, a 
banker of Trieste and an enthusiastic supporter 
of the Canal project, to whom Weiss Starken- 
fela entrusted at least some of Negrelli’s papers. 

Maria Negrell had been a child at the time. 
In 1887, however, she learned that her father 
had publicly deposited relevant documenta in 
Vienna and Trieste. Pursuing her inquiries, in 
1890 she obtained fiom Marusaig, the executor 
of Revoltella who had died in 1869, what re- 
maimed of Negrell’s papers, which gave her 
the wherewithal to go to court. Over the years 
she accumulated more material of various 
origins, and in 1903 a substantial dossier was 
presented to the court. Even after the final 
judgement in 1905, in which the court recog- 
nized the fraud but rejected the claim for 
damages, she continued to add to the colleo- 
tion, until as an old lady in Vienna in 1932 she 
passed it to the Italian embassy for dispatch to 
the archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
In 1968 it was decided by the Comitato per la 
Documentazione delle Attività Italiane in 
Africa to edit the documents for publication on 
the occasion of the centenary of the Suez Canal. 
They had been, as the editor, M. Scaglono, 
points out, arranged if at all in support of argu- 
ments presented to the court, but have now 
been arranged in chronological order as far as 
possible, a first volume covering the lifetime of 
Negrelli himself, from 1846 with an extension 
to the end of 1858, the somewhat larger second 
volume covering the 10 years from 1859 to 1869. 
Over half of this second volume consists in 
fact of the contente of a letter-book compiled 
by Revoltella during 1859, containing copies 
of his outgoing correspondence. Since the last 
100 pp. of the first volume cover the last four 
months of 1858, this provides some measure of 
the colleotion. The main papers of Negrelli, 
including the vital plans of the waterway, are 
absent, presumed lost or destroyed. What 
remains are lettera, both before and after the 
death of the protagonist. They form a bulky 
but haphazard series, the general value of 
which must be as a supplement and a correo- 
tion to other maternal, notably the published 
papers of de Lesseps, Lettres, journal ei 
documents pour servir a l'histowe du Canal de 
Suez, 5 vols., Paris, 1875-81. Of the 244 entries 
in Tom. I of the present publication, only 28 
appear in de Lesseps, and of the 265 in Tom. r1, 
only 20. Where they overlap, as in the case of 
the crucial letter of 24 September 1858, the 
Negrelli material expands the edited version 
of de Lesseps. But the principal interest of the 
collection must be the correspondence of 
Revoltelia. The Triestino banker was an 
ardent advocate of the Suez Canal, seeing in 16 
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the means to revive the oommeroe. of the 
Adriatico. Wishing to involve Europe, and 
Austria in particular, ın the project, he was not 
above fictjonal subsoriptions to maintain con- 
fidence and to ensure that Austria had her 
share. He was supported by the Finance 
Minister, Bruck, with whom he maintained 
contact through Weiss Starkenfels, but op- 
posed by the Foreign Minister Buol. And 
inevitably there were difficulties caused by the 
war of Italian independence. It is here, in the 
matter of the evolution of national policies in 
the Mediterranean, that the documents as- 
sembled by Maria Negrolli may be expected to 
make.their contribution by their concentration 
on the eventa of 1859 from an unfamiliar and 
interesting point of view. 

The collection has been well edited, with 
introductions to both volumes, summaries of 
the documents, and indexes. It has been 
handsomely produced, although with occa- 
sional misprints, including, in the introduction 
to Tom. 1, the date of the vital letter of de 
Lesseps, given as 1859 instead of 1858. 


MIOHAEL BRETT 


KARL-G. Prasse: Manuel de gram 


marre louavégue (tăhăggart). | 1—111.— 
VI—VII. 274; 294 pp. Copenbague: 
Akademisk Forlag, 1972, 1973. 


This work, of which two volumes have been 
published to date, proposes eventually to pro- 
vide a complete grammatical analysis of the 
material contained m the works of Charles de 
Foucauld concerning the 'Twaieg dialect of the 
Ahaggai iegion. Foucauld’s data have been 
&mended on the basis of the author's own 
observations in the field, made during the 
course of a visit to Tamanghasat in 1958. The 
volume which has recently appeared deals 
exclusively with the morphology of the verb ; 
the previous volume contained chapters on 
phonetics, writing, and the pronoun, and two 
further volumes are in preparation .covering 
the noun and syntax. 

‘The author’s analysis has two goals: ‘on 
the one hand it aims at giving a synchionio 
description of the Tahaggart dialect; on the 
other it attempts a reconstruction of proto- 
Berber understood as the result of an internal 
analysis of Tahaggart compared in so far as has 
been possible with the other Twareg dialects 
and with the Northern Berber languages’. 
The author considera the reconstruction of 
proto-Berber—and not simply proto-Twareg— 
to be possible on such a basis in view of ‘ the 
archaic phonetic features exhibited by Twareg, 
notably with regard to the treatment of the 
short vowels of proto-Berber, the widespread 
preservation of "h, the fact that the stops have 
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not become fricatives, and finally the limited 
number of loans from Arabic ’. 

Both the expressed aims of the author 
deserve our fullest sympathy. There can be no 
doubt that & complete gynohronio desoription 
of Twareg is most desirable and has long been 
overdue. One may only tentatively wonder 
whether Foucauld’s data, predominantly lexical 
or poetic in nature, will be found to provide a 
sufficient basis for such an over-all description. 
A balanced assessment, however, must await 
the pubheation of the work as a whole. From 
the contents of the two volumes so far pub- 
lished, the author's bias would seem to be 
heavily in the direction of the diachronic. In 
his account of the morphology of the verb, 
proto-Berber and even Hamito-Semitie con- 
siderations play an important role so that 1t 18 
in fact often difficult for the reader to separate 
synchronic description from diachronio argu- 
ment. As far as can be seen, the author's 
proto-Berber appears to be something very 
close to modern Twareg, differing in httle other 
than the reconstituted short vowels and th. 
One may wonder whether a protosystem set 
up on this basis will be capable of accounting 
for all the forms of the other Berber languages. 
For, although there can be no doubt that 
Twareg has preserved some archaic features, 
this is equally true of the other Berber groups 
and in certain respects Twareg should perhaps 
be situated rather among the more innovatory 
members of the family. It would seem to the 
reviewer that certain conclusions rely too 
heavily on the Twareg data and may have to 
bo modified in the light of further work on the 
other Berber groups. The author’s many 
interesting and valuable observations can, 
however, only serve to stimulate such work 
in these other areas, and we look forward to 
the appearance of the remaining two volumes 
of this long awaited work. 

JAMES BYNON 


Harit İnarcr: The Ottoman Empire : 
the classical age, 1300-1600. Trans- 
lated by Norman Itzkowitz and Colin 
Imber. xii, 258 pp., 32 plates. Lon- 
don: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, [1973]. 
£4.30. 


The past few decades have seen a consider- 
able growth of serious interest in the study of 
Ottoman history and a resultant output of 
scholarly research which has taken the field 
far beyond the confines of such general works 
on the subject as are readily available. For 
some time there has been a need, perhaps par- 
ticularly felt by those who are asked to recom- 
mend something for the general reader or for 
the specialist in other fields whose interest in 
the Ottomans is peripheral, for an authoritative 
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work, in convenient form, which 1eflects as 
closely as possible the present state of know- 
ledge and thinking in the field. The writing of 
such & work is a daunting task, involving, as it 
does, both interest in, and a close acquaintance 
with, à large number of increasingly specialized 
areas; and no one is better qualified for ıt than 
Professor Inaloik, whose past and continuing 
contributions to the study of Ottoman history 
have been of enormous importance. 

The preeont work, which covers roughly the 
first half of the Ottoman period and is princi- 
pally concerned with Ottoman institutions and 
society, 18, as the author makes clear in the 
preface, intended primarily for the general 
reader, but the specialist will also find much of 
interest in the vast array of information and 
observations contained in it. It is divided into 
four parta, the first of which, comprising some 
50 pp., is à summary of the fist three centuries 
of Ottoman history. Inevitably, in such & short 
space, much ın the way of detail and analysis 
has had to be sacrifioed, but the important 
evente and trends in the history of the period 
have been sucoessfully conveyed. The only 
suggestion one might wish to make in regard 
to this part is that the pagea on the deoline of 
the empire—s subject of great interest-—might 
have been deferred to the end of the book (and 
perhaps expanded), since the problem of the 
decline 18 80 intimately bound up with many of 
the topics dealt with in detail in the following 
sections. 

In the last three parts of the book Inaleik 
examines in turn the state, comprising tho 
Ottoman concept of state and law and the 
institutions of government;, economic and 
social life; and religion and oulture. His 
mastery of the facta in such widely divergent 
fields is admirable, and set against the enor- 
mous amount of valuable information and the 
large number of interesting insights contained 
in these last three parts, c1iticiams are few and 
far between. . It 1s perhaps inevitable that, over 
such a wide area, some topics are dealt with in 
greater depth and with a surer touch than 
others: as one example among many, 1t would 
be difficult to improve upon the chapte: on the 
provincial administration and the timdr system. 
In the chapter on the law, on the other hand, 
while the two systems of law, shaa and 
kantn, are thoroughly defined, the important 
question of the relationship between them is 
only fleetingly touched upon. Again, though 
there 18 to be found over several chapters a 
great deal of information and discussion about 
the role of the sultan in the state, the precise 
nature of that role did not seem to the reviewer 
to emerge quite as clearly as it might have. 
Even allowing for the context and the excep- 
tions made, for example, one finds it difficult 
to accept the statement that ‘the Ottoman 
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sultans were little more than cogs 1n a machine ' 
(p. 85), a statement which, moreover, runs con- 
trary to much of the rest of the argument. 

The book 18 attractively produced, with 
useful maps, tablea, and illustrations, a helpful 
glossary (prepared by Dr. Colin Imber), and a 
substantial bibliography ; and Professor Nor- 
man Itzkowitz and Dr. Imber have made a very 
readable English translation. There are a fair 
number of amall errors and misprinte, most of 
them obvious and inconsequential, but four 
seem worth correcting: the Ottoman entry 
into the Morava valley, aa described on p. 11, 
occurred in 1385-6, not 1895; in the passage 
from Lufti Pasha (p. 84), ' beylerbey: of... 
Ankara ' has been wrongly put for ' beylerbeyi 
of... Anatolia ' (and the fact, mentioned in 
the original, that he held the post of çaşnigir 
bass before that of kapıcı bags has been 
omitted); in the passage about the seyAults- 
làm's appointive powers (last sentence on 
p. 172), ‘ k&ádis earning more than forty akces 
daily ’ should read ‘ muderrises earning .. .'; 
and finally, the execution of Iemàil Magüki 
took place in 1529, not 1539 (p. 192). 

These are but small pointe, however, and do 
not detraot from the virtues of the book ns a 
whole. One must be very grateful indeed to 
Professor Íngleik for undertaking so difficult a 
job and for producing a book which one can, 
without hesitation, recommend to all who are 
interested in Ottoman studies. 

R. O. REPP 


DonaLD Ep@ar Prrouer: An historical 
geography of the Ottoman Empire from 
earlsest times to the end of the sixteenth 
century, with detailed maps to illustrate 
the expansion of the sultanate. x, 171 
pp. 36 maps. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1972. Guilders 275. 


It is easy to feel sympathy for the producers 
of this book—the author, who wrote the preface 
in 1950 and subsequently died, his widow, who 
made her acknowledgements in 1967, and the 
House of Brill, who faithfully struggled and 
hoped and advertised 1ta imminent publication 
for many yeara—but, even so, at about £45 a 
copy, this must be the most costly memorial to 
a M.A. thesis ever produced. The author de- 
olares that ‘ historians of the Ottomans have so 
far shown little interest in the usefulness of 
maps, and the present study has been under- 
taken largely to fill this gap, and to oorreot 
aome errors which are frequently found in 
historical atlases’. Thus the emphasis is on 
political geography, to record the progress of 
Ottoman expansion to 1606. 

The text comprises an introduction and list 
of sources (326 works published to 1957 are 
listed and examined), arranged chronologically 
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according to subject and referring to nme 
chapters following. These in turn give the 
historical facts as gleaned from the sources, 
and refer on to the maps. It is irritating that 
the referenoes are in arabic numerals but the 
maps have roman numerals. Moreover, the 
maps are folded and no number is visible to 
the reader until the map has been unfolded. The 
prolific, luridly tinted sketch-maps are either 
large-scale surveys of the whole of the Balkans, 
Anatolia, or the Middle East, or else concen- 
trate on historically important, smaller areas ; 
they show borders whose precise existence it 
would be almost impoasible to establish. One 
begins to see the point of those historians of 
the Ottomans, said to be little interested in 
maps, when we read that ‘ the early history of 
the Ottoman Empire is so entwined with legend 
and so abounding in contradictions that 
scarcely an event can be dated with any cer- 
tainty before the battle of Kosovo (1389). 
The chronology in the Turkish official histories 
cannot be relied upon till we reach the reign of 
Mehmed the Conqueror ...’. It is still too early 
to try to piece together our fragments of know- 
ledge of the Ottoman expansion. The index 
lists all the names of places plotted on the maps 
and gives their equivalents in Turkish, Greek, 
Slavonic languages, Rumanian, Hungarian, eto. 
The present reviewer, no geographer, was grati- 
fied to see that the trouble she once took to pin- 
point Jawüzir, a sancak established in 1554 
between Baghd&d and Basra, was not wasted: 
Pitcher doea not mention it. 


8. A, BKILLITER 


UrnieL Heyp: Studtes in old Ottoman 
criminal law. Edited by V. L. Ménage. 
xxxi, 940 pp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1973. £6. 


For many years, as was generally known, 
Professor Heyd had been preparing a work on 
Ottoman criminal law. After his sudden death 
(13 May 1968), Professor V. L. Ménage under- 
took to assemble the chapters and sections 
which he had written, and has seen thls book 
through the press. Since part 1 (pp. 5-147) waa 
practically ready, the editor had httle to do, 
but he admite that part m (pp. 163-313) pre- 
sented some diffüioulties. Use of the book is 
facilitated by the editor’s addition of a con- 
spectus of manuscript sources, a concordance, 
indexes, and a glossary. 

The first Ottoman kánünname valid for the 
whole Empire is that drawn up under 
Mehemmed II (and published by Fr. Kraelitz- 
Greifenhorst). In discussing ita date, Heyd 
inclines to the view that it was composed by 
Karamüáni Mehmed Pasha between 1464 and 
1481, rejecting the dating to c. 1453 (of 
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Kraelitz and Ínalmk) ; he believes also that tho 
sections headed Kánün-i yürukän and Kdatin-s 
cebelugdán bà künü&n-i muzevvec-i gebrün, which 
follow the first fcur chapters, were enacted in 
1488 and appended to the original fantinname. 
I had earlier attempted to demonstrate 
(‘Osmanh hukukuna girig', Ankara Üniver- 
siiesi Siyasal Bilgiler Fakultesi Dergisi, Xm, 
2, 1958, 112) that the Fagi-i rabi' (for Hoyd, 
the last chapter of the kbününnaáme) and the 
section Känün-i cebelilyan ... gebrdn form a 
whole, the first regulating the tax obligations, 
eto., for the stpáhis and the Muslim peasantry, 
the second for the sipdhis (cebelü) and the 
marned Christian peasantry  (mtuzevvec-i 
gebrdn). The author has not, in my view, 
succeeded in disproving this: the archaic 
character of the Fasl-i ribs‘ is evident from ita 
speaking of the ‘ zervioes ' (hidmet) which make 
up the çift resm: (of. H. Inalok, * Osmanlılarda 
raiyyet rusumu’, Belleten, xxw, 92, 1959, 
577-82). 

In the course of his extenalve researches, 
Heyd oollected about 100 faniinname and 
styaseindme texts. It would have been of the 
greatest value for the study of Ottoman legal 
history if each of these had been dated and 
fully described. As it is, the texte are grouped 
chronologically (on the basis of the penal 
clauses), and studied as: the kaninndme. of 
Mehemmed 11; the kantinndme of the reign of 
B&yezid II (47 ocpies) ; the känünnāme of the 
reign of Suleymàn I (38 oopies); and flnally 
a new kününnüme of the seventeenth century 
(4 copies). Besides these, the sidsetndmes and 
the penal codes found in cadastral registers 
(for Cephalonia, Montenegro, and—most im- 
portant—an official text dated 1516 for 
Nigbolu) have been examined. Heyd has 
attempted to put together a single standard 
text, with the title ‘The Ottoman Criminal 
Code’, by taking as the basis the longest text 
(of the time of Süleym&n I) and inserting into 
it other clauses fcund in the other texte. Such 
a method of amalgamation has its advantages 
(it includes ali the penal clauses), but has at 
the same time serious drawbacks. In the first 
place, it has no historical validity: the 
regulations current and the system of imple- 
menting them varied at different periods, so 
that mutually contradictory olauses figure 
within the text. It would have been better, 
acientifically and historically, to establish, by 
the usual principles of textual onticism, the 
separate texts of the siyüseinüámes and of the 
four codes of Mehemmed IL, of B&yezid LI, of 
Süleymn I, and of the seventeenth century, 
and to demonstrate in a concordance their 
resemblances and their differences. If, never- 
theleas, it is accepted that a ‘ general’ 
Criminal Code can be drawn up, the following 
alterations in Heyd’s arrangement appear to 
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me desirable or essential: §46 in ita entirety 
and the words veyá agaç . . . ala in § 67 should 
be relegated to footnotes; conversely, the 
following clauses should be promoted from the 
footnotes to the text: §86,n.6; §89, n.l; 
§ 107, n. 2 and n. 5. Finally §§ 92 and 98, §§ 94 
and 97, and §§ 108 and 109 should be run on to 
form a single statute in each case, whilst § 111 
should be divided (from dyle olsa) into two 
statutes. 

It ie of this text that Heyd gives an anno- 
tated English translation, which demonstrates 
again—if demonstration were necessary—how 
thorough was his knowledge of Ottoman 
Turkish. The rendermg of some terms and 
expressions, however, fails to bring out fully 
the intentions of the legislator. I have noticed 
these instances: teftis, 85 44, 77, 85, 86, 93 
(Heyd: ‘examination ?), better ‘ judicial in- 
vestigation’; ma'‘rifetiyle and be-ma'rifet-i, 
$843, 111, 116 (‘with the knowledge of ’), 
rather ‘after due judicial (or official) judge- 
ment and decision’; stydseten, 803 (‘by way of 
administrative punishment’), ‘by 4 severe 
punishment’; ‘drf ile, §88 (‘according to 
the customary law ’), rather ‘ according to the 
investigation made by the secular authorities ’ ; 
hikm, § 98 (‘ deoree "), better ‘ judicial deasion, 
writ’; eipáhi td@ifess, §87 (“fief holders '), 
better ‘members of the military class’; bir 
köy arasında, 58 44, 77,78 (‘ somewhere between 
villages’), rather ‘within a village’ (ara 
having the same force aa in bu-ara, gu-ara); 
kigas olsa, § 42 (‘retaliation is carried out’), 
rather ‘ retaliation is ruled’; evi ustine var-, 
§38 (‘go ... to the [flat] roof of his house’), 
rather ' break into his house'; esbāb, §73 
(* clothes ’), rather ‘ belongings, goods’ ; famám 
bile, §84 (‘they shall fully ascertain that’), 
rather ‘they shall ascertain that everything 
is all right’. The words ve daht ... ‘amel 
edeniü in $08 (‘ Furthermore, a person who 
beara false testimony or gives a forged legal 
certificate or makes active use of such °’) mean 
rather ‘ Furthermore, a person who beara false 
testimony, and [a cadi] who gives a forged 
legal certificate and [a subaşı] who carries out 
[punishment] in accordance with it’. For 
olanı-gelüb in 8 96, read olinu-gelub. § 80 deals 
with shop-breaking in a covered bazaar or 
caravanserai, distinguishing between theft 
made from outside the whole building (diva: 
ya usi delinub) and theft perpetrated within, 
and allotting responsibility accordingly (the 
watehman and the people within the building 
being held responsible in the second case). One 
expression which Heyd cannot explain is 
IXY (Ss, which appears in statutes (§§ 95, 
96) dealing with the expulsion of lepers and 
vagrant gipsies from places of settlement. It 
may be connected with the name ‘ Gaygikanes ' 
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given to a group of Sıntı gipsies (see J.-P. 
Clébert, The Gypsies, Eng. tr. C. Duff, London, 
1969, 48); and the old French word cagot 
for lepers imphes a link with gipsies (cagou). 

As Ménage explains in his preface, some of 
the material put together in part m had not 
reached further than a first draft. This part 
includes such important topics as the origin of 
the concept ‘ Lantin’, the origin and character 
of the kantinnames, the question whether these 
were texts possessing official force, and the 
connexion between the concept of the kintin 
and the concept of siyäset and the shari'a. We 
are not here presented with any important new 
interpretations. The concepta of siyaset, hakk 
al-saltana, siyüsa shar'yya, and indeed of 
kánün and künü&nnüme can be properly under- 
stood and explained only if due emphasis is 
laid on the special character of the concept of 
‘justice’ as a fundamental principle in the 
Middle East state (see, for details, H. Inaleik, 
* Ad&letnümeler ', Belgeler, 1t, 3-4, 1967, 44- 
63; ‘Suleiman the Lawgiver', Archivum 
Otiomanicum, I, 1969, 105-88). Furthermore, 
the greatest attention needs to be paid to tho 
contrast, in their approaches to känün and 
‘urf, between such high-ranking ‘ulema’ as 
Abi 'l-Su'üd, who, holding important posts in 
the administration, made free recourse to the 
principle of tstthsdn in order to reconcile them 
with the shai‘a, and such rigorists as 
Mehemmed Birgiwi (d. 1573) and the adherents 
of K&dizide, who obstinately rejected all 
compromise. The olimate of thought created 
by the latter, and also the break-up of the 
timar system, geom to have had a great effect on 
seventeenth-century legal developments, and 
perhaps to be responsible for the decline there- 
after of the ' Kdntinndme-+ ‘Ogmani ’. 

I cannot share Heyd’s view (pp. 215-19) 
that (besides the cadis and the sultan and the 
viziers) the ‘uff officers possessed any autho- 
rity to give legal decisions. In the Otto- 
man state, with ite concern to protect the 
* peasantry ' (»e'ayá) against abuse of power by 
local officials, authority to give legal decisions 
(whether based on Kinin or on the shari'a) 
was delegated only to the cadis, and the 
authority to execute these decisions to the 
ehl-s *órf. Conversely, the statement (p. 219) 
that the cadis were obliged ‘ to obey the orders ’ 
of the beglerbegis arises, in my view, from a 
misunderstanding (of. my comment above on 
ma'rifeisyle). Again, though it is correct that 
a çavuş or a mubdsgir sent as mufeliig carried 
out the ‘ arrest ' of offenders and their ' punish- 
ment’, he was not charged with their ‘ trial ' 
(p. 228); and similarly Heyd’s remarks on the 
extent of the muhtesib’s authority need re- 
consideration. 

The chapters on trial and punishment (pp. 
235-311) are much more successful. The new 
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and original information on the methods of 
punishment and indeed on the character of 
punishment (partioularly in respeot of fines, 
pp. 275-86) does much to compensate for 
defleienoies in the preceding discussion. 
Archival material has been drawn on exten- 
sively in these pages. 

A reviewer must ask himself how far he 1s 
justified in criticizing a work whose author was 
prevented from completing it. Certainly this 
book, in the form in which it has appeared, 


. represents the starting-point for a new stage 


in research into Ottoman legal history. We 
must be grateful to Professor Heyd’s colleagues 
at the Hebrew University for arranging for its 
pubhoation, and to Profeasor Ménage for the 
competent fashion in which he has prepared it 
for the press. 

HALIL İNALCIK 


RICHARD ETTINGHAUSEN: From Byzan- 
tium to Sasanian Iran and the Islamic 
world : three modes of artistsc influence. 
(The L. A. Mayer Memorial Studies in 
Islamic Art and Archaeology, Vol. 
Hr) vii, 69 pp., 27 plates. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1972. Guilders 40. 


This slender volume from one of our most 
eminent authorities on the art of Islam and ite 
antecedenta investigates with copious scholarly 
documentation several of the interesting con- 
texts where Classical or Byzantine motifs ap- 
pear in the iconography of Sasanian Iran, or 
later of the Umayyads. The first subject 
treated 18 the oconrrence on Sasanian silver of 
Dionysiac themes deriving from those naturally 
common on Classical tableware. The icono- 
graphic importance of the panther (as indicat- 
ing Dionymac inspiration in later renderings 
where other aspecte of the scene are not 
obviously typical) is well emphasized, and the 
later Sasanian and Islamic vessels with panther 
handles are traced to this source. At the same 
time we should not overlook the possible relo- 
vance here of the earthen vessels of Achae- 
menid and Hellenistic date with zoomorphio 
handles which current field-work is exposing in 
growing numbers in Iran, though few have yet 
been published. Analogies of the British 
Museum bowl (O. M. Dalton, The treasure of 
the Oxus third ed., London, 1964, p. 49) 
illustrating ‘the Triumph of Dionysus’ are 
carefully explored. They include the almost 
inoredibly naive Moscow piece, presumably 
Sasanian, and must all, as one would suppose, 
derive from a lost Hellenistic archetype with 
various fanciful adaptations and misunder- 
standings in different exotic contexts. Such 
diffusion of a well-known Classical subject is 
often attested (one may cite the Zeus with 
Aegina on the Tcherdin dish, found again at 
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Nagyszentmiklos). For the important stylistic 
group to which the British Museum bowl 
belongs, and of which further specimens have 
recently been reported, the author tends to 
accept Dalton's date c. A.D. 200, and attribu- 
tion to Parthia; but a Bactrian or Kushan 
origin, maintained ın some quarters, is also 
plausible. The statement (p. 9) ‘ the figure of 
the youthful male god Dionysus apparently had 
no equivalent in Iranian myths’ is not to be 
accepted unquestioningly, since the important 
deity Haoma, personification of the mystic herb 
of Zoroastrianism, would have been an appro- 
priate identification in the period of Hellenistio 
syncretism. There are in fact hints of a close 
system of identifications between Hellenic and 
Iranian deities during that period—Heracles 
with Bahram, Hermes with Narseh, and even 
the anthropomorphio Hestia of the Nisa rhyton, 
since the cult object of that goddess was a 
ritual fire, with the male Zoroastrian Adur. 
The Dionysiac bowls could thus have been 
credited with a religious meaning even in 
Iranian terms, though essentially the products 
of a different culture. 

The second subject treated is the occurrence 
of Pegasus on a number of recently reported 
Sasanian bowls, in one case representing the 
capture of the steed at a spring by the hero 
Bellerophon. The extensive oocurrences of the 
Pegasus motif in Sasanian art are investigated, 
but the discussion here throws valuable light 
on & context not specifically treated, since 
on the geal-impreasions from Takht-i Sulayman 
the winged horse has a olose association with 
the sacred fire known as Ádurgushnasp ‘ the 
Stallion’s Fire '. It has to be admitted that the 
great pool at Takht-i SulaymAn would have 
supplied a very passable Hippocrene, so that 
once more a olose parallelism is encountered 
between Greek and Iranian mythology. That 
systematic equations of the two systems were 
worked out and propagated under the Seleucids 
is hard to demonstrate, and Alexander, at any 
rate, never visited Takht-i Sulayman; yet the 
repeated allusions between one culture and the 
other can hardly be accidental. 

The third and largest section of the book is 
concerned with the function of the so-called 
* Bath Hall’ at Khirbat al-Mafjar, a residence 
of the Umayyad prince al-Walid b. Yazid. 
The case made that this actually served as a 
throne-room and banqueting-hall is certainly 
strong. That an object hanging by a stone cham 
from the roof represented the ceremonial 
qalansuwa hat, suspended after the fashion of 
the Sasanian crown, is most ingenious. That 
the small Diwan with its mosaic of the deer and 
the lion possessed ‘ royal connotations ’ (p. 44) 
is evidently plausible, and indeed one might be 
justifled in pushing the argument further. 
Research on ioonography of an earlier period 
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suggests that the motif of the lion and the stag 
conveys as ita easential meaning the moment of 
death (represented also in other forms) and 
symbolizes the action of one or other of the 
ancient gods of death, more particularly known 
as Nergal, or in Phoenicia as ' Molek ', the 
latter name remembered in Qur'án, Sura XLI, 
77. The two sides of the mosaic would there- 
fore represent the alternatives of life and death, 
and the room could be interpreted as a chamber 
of siyåsa judgement in which the ruler, sitting 
in camera, exercised such power. The author 
suitably quotes Matthew xxv, 31-46 for the 
significance of the left-hand side as that of the 
condemned man (for the lion is on the left, and 
on the right are the peacefully grazing deer); 
and the same thought of course occurs in 
Qur’in, Siira xo, 19-20: hum ashabu 'i- 
mash’amati, ‘alayhim ndrun mw’ sadatun. 
The book is thus fertile in insights into the 
meaning of post-Classical iconography in the 
East, and will play ita part in olarifying this 
material. 
A. D. H. BIVAR 


ALAN CAIGER-SMITH: Ttn-glaze pottery 
in Europe and the Islamic world :. 
the traditron of 1000 years in matolica, 
fatence and delftware. 236 pp., 104 
plates. London: Faber and Faber, 
1973. £15. 


One of the emgmatio problems in the history 
of pottery-making is the origin of the tin-glaze. 
Ita introduction was a significant step since it 
made the refined and intricate decoration of 
olay-bodied wares possible. Caiger-Smith, 
himself a potter, carried out extensive research 
on this problem. He not only deals with the 
origin of the tin-glaze, but follows ita history 
and development up to the present day. Being 
familiar with the technical side, the author 
gives an ‘inside view’ of the diffloulties and 
problems that potters were and are still faced 
with when using tin oxide as a substance for 


The book is divided into 14 chapters describ- 
ing tin-glazed pottery according to regions 
starting with the Islamic Near East, followed 
by wares of this type in Moorish Spain, Italian 
maiolica, faience made in France, the Nether- 
lands, Central Europe, the British Isles, and 
Germany. Ch. xiv provides information on 
technical details such as clay, glazes, painting, 
kilns, and firing. In appendixes the author 
enlightens us on blended-clay bodies, gives 
recipes, and some practical comments for 
potters. The reviewer here confines his remarks 
only to chapters dealing with Islamic tin-glaze 
pottery. 

Florence E. Day, in Mesopotamian pottery : 
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Parthian, Sasanian and early Islamic (un- 
published Ph.D. thesis, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, 1940), suggested that tin oxide was 
& glaze constituent in Mesopotamia since 
Assyrian times. (This statement has been 
quoted by A. W. Frothingham, Lusterware $n 
Spain, New York, 1951, 3.) This suggestion has 
been refuted by several scholars. Caiger-Smith 
similarly rejects this idea and states that tin 
oxide was not used in pre-Islamic times. Ite 
invention and introduction into pottery- 
making were the achievement of Islamio 
potters, probably in Mesopotamia. The author 
acknowledges the uncertainty of the Samarra 
dates (mentioned by this reviewer in an article 
on ‘Near Eastern wares under Chinese in- 
fluence’ in W. Watson (ed.) Pottery and 
metalwork in T'ang Ohina: their. chronology 
and external relations, London, Percival David 
Foundation, 1970, 23-9, and also in his book on 
Islamic pottery, London, 1973), but refers to 
the recent British excavations at Sirāf in the 
Persian Gulf, where tin-glaze, pottery painted 
in cobalt-blue, manganese-purple and in lustre, 
were found in abundance dating from the ninth, 
possibly even from the late eighth century A.D. 

On p. 24 Caiger-Smith remarks that only 
blue-painted tin-glaze pottery was signed in 
the early Islamic period, while ' common, 
wares ' (i.e. unglazed) were not. That is not the 
case, since Sarre in his book on Die Keramik 
von Samarra illustrates a number of signed 
pieces all of which are of the ‘common wares ' 
or unglazed type. (Cf. F. Sarre, op. oit., p. 9, 
Abb. 16, 18-20, Tafel r, nos. 3 and 6.) 

On p. 25 the author mentions that no early 
lustre was decorated with figurative themes, 
except for a few tiles depicting cocks which 
were excavated in the Jausaq al-Kh&qdni 
palace at SAmarré. That seems not to be tho 
case, since a great number of monochrome 
lustre vessels were found in Mesopotamia (and 
also in Iran, possibly of Mesopotamian origin) 
which display human or animal figures. Fur- 
thermore there is a polychrome-painted lustre 
bowl in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, which 
is decorated with a peacock. (Formerly 1t 
was in the Sir Alan Barlow collection; of. 
Fehérvári, Islamic pottery, cat. no. 18, plate 
11a.) 

On p. 27 Caiger-Smith suggests that lustre 
was made at Raqqa and Ksashan in the 
eleventh century and at Sultáàn&b&d around 
1200. At present there 18 no archaeological 
evidenoe to show that lustre appears either at 
Raqqa or in Kāshān before the fall of the 
Fatimid dynasty in Egypt in 1171 and the 
earliest lustre-painted vessel from Iran bears 
the date of 1179. In the Sultaénabad region, if 
there was any lustre-making, it could not 
have begun before the late thirteenth or early 
fourteenth century. 
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This is a well-written and well-illustrated 
book which will be of immense value to potters, 
collectors, dealers, and students of art. 


GAZA FEHÉRVÁRI 


MANFRED MAYRHOZFEB : Onomastica Per- 
sepolitana : das alisrantsche Namen- 
gut der Persepolis-Tdfelchen. (Oster- 
reichische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. Philosophisch-historische 
Klasse. Sitzungsberichte, 286. Bd. 
Veröffentlichungen der Iranischen 
Kommission, Bd. 1.) [i], 358 pp., 
front. Wien: Verlag der Osterreich- 
ischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
1973. S 500. 


‘We Persians have long, contortiplicated 
names’, says one of Plautus’ characters, pro- 
viding Professor Mayrhofer with a delightful 
motto for his concluding chapter. Not.least of 
the resulta from this detailed and methodical 
study of the onomastico material from Achas- 
menian Persia is the support given to the pre- 
mise that, true as this certainly was, there is no 
call to be so phantastingenious in interpreting 
their names as some would have us be. 

The material in question comes from the s0- 
called fortification and treasury tablets, in- 
scribed in Elamite, unearthed at Persepolis in 
the 1930's: 114 treasury tablets were published 
by G. G. Cameron in 1948, but the bulk of the 
material only became generally available with 
R. T. Hallook's publication of 2,087 of the 
fortification tablets in 1969 [reviewed in 
BSOAS, xxxiv, 3, 1971, 608-10]. <A further 
portion has as yet only been published incom- 
pletely, in the form of quotations by I. 
Gershevitch from lists of transcribed (rather 
than transliterated) names provided of him by 
Hallock. This all adds up to a body of almost 
1,900 personal names, the overwhelming 
majority of them being Iranian, albeit in an 
Elamite guise. Only just over a tenth seem to 
be Elamite (para. 11.3.2.6) and the identified 
names from other nations can be counted on 
the fingers. In this monograph M. has listed all 
the names alphabetically (8.1-1892), including 
in his discussion of each one a reference to all 
previous treatments of the name, particularly 
by E. Benveniste and Gershevitch, but also 
by W. Hinz and R. Schmitt, among others. 
The bibliography to this chapter alone already 
contains more than 30 items from the years 
1966-78, but since the references to them are 
often very summary—especially when they are 
dismissive—they all need to be consulted. The 
preliminaries to M.’s treatment of the names 
include an all-important evaluation of the 
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Elamite ‘ graphs’, singly and in sequence, as 
used to render attested and/or certain 
(‘ gesicherte °) Old Persian words, and a pro- 
visional ‘phonemization’. ^ Among other 
features treated are the ' Keiner test’ and 
* broken writing ', and there are algo contribu- 
tions by J. Harmatta on the valuesof El. (man) 
and (kur). 

On the basis cf the more certain interprota- 
tions of the names, the preliminary sections on 
the use of the Elemute graphs are supplemented 
and a number of 'linguistisch-kulturhistor- 
isohe ' resulte are deduced. This last chapter is 
rather an omnium gatherum, covering the 
typology of the names (including abbrevia- 
tions, ' (pro-)patronymics ' [like * MacKenzie ’], 
hypocoristics, eto., with a note by R. Sclimitt 
on the ‘ pet ' suflixes -sna- and -uka-), dialecto- 
logical problems, non-Iranian names, dia- 
chronic developments, points of morphology, 
and a discussion of the religious significance of 
some names. Finally, the whole work is most 
lavishly indexed (in 40 pp.), in addition to a 
reverse index of the name forms provided by 
Jutta Seifert. 

In the treatment of individual names, al- 
though many of Gershevitch’s interpretations 
are accepted, a good few of them justly come 
in for criticism, with judgements ranging 
from ‘ unwahrecheinlich ' and ‘ unglaubhaft ’, 
through 'abwegig', to 'phantastisoh' and 
‘absurd’. Certainly the tournament is far 
from finished | Nor does amateur participation 
seem advisable, except perhaps by way of 
giving ‘ advice’ from the safety of the stands. 
Why, for example, does M. not preas the ad- 
vantage given by the clear result (6.1.4) of his 
testing the Reimer test—that (VC-CV) spel- 
lings point to an unvoiced consonant (while 
((C)V-CV ) spellings may be ‘ defective’ and 
so not necessarily indicate a voiced conso- 
nant)? This is often used, of course, e.g. 
8.408, 989, but not consistently: in 8.3 
Ab-ba-ka-ma it would at least exclude the b 
of G.’s *haba-gav-, and in 8.412 Haddarada 
(necessarily (ha-Vd-da-)) support M.’s own 
argument for *hdta-. Similarly in 8.233 
Bakubbama, 508 Hihuddamana, 1807 Pidda- 
barma, etc. On the other hand, why is Hinz’s 
opinion (s.v. 8.168 Azakka, and in his Neue 
Wege im Altpersischen, Wiesbaden, 1073, 107) 
that *[el.] (a) lasse iran. /ai-/ erwarten ' not 
put to the test ? There seems to be no clear 
support offered for it (2.1 (a) = OP /ah-/), 
and if it were so why was 8.483 OP Atnaira- 
(and evidently not the original Akk. Aniri’) 
transcribed ha-a-na-a-ra when  "a-na-a-ra 
should have sufficed ? 8.1464 su-íp-ra, M. asks 
‘darf an *Jufra- ~ aw. gufra- * tief, ...” ge- 
dacht werden ?' But it seems rather too con- 
trived to have an OP *fufra-, by Jafra- out of 
gufra-, existing side by side with the former. 
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Jafra- certainly gave NP Zarf, and probably 
Pahl. zwpi, Man. MP zwwpr [zofr], whence Jud. 
P zwrf /zurf/; v. BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1907, 24, 
(iv). Better a purely hypothetical *éufra- 
(* wooden’ ?) than yet a third Olr. form for 
‘deep’. 

If the reviewer is foolhardy enough to inter- 
vene ın the game it 18 because he thinks there 1s 
one unsafe ball in play. In connexion with 
8.1048 T'i-ya-ma and 1649 T'*-ya-mar-5a both 
G. and M. (references at 11.2.2.5.1) postulate 
an OP *6yáva- ' black’, but while G. regards 
this as one of the two posmble OP realizations 
of the word (beside “sydva-), which ' alone can 
have been the immediate ancestor of *4yáva, 
whenoe Arm. au’, M. thinks 16 represents * eine 
altere Stufe der altpersischen Entwicklung '. 
Everybody seems to agree that the inevitable 
fate of (proto-)OP *y < *k, was to fall to- 
gether with *üy < *# and become Jy. But in 
fact there is no conorete evidence of such a 
‘palatal’ *éy in OP. The much-quoied Arm. 
sau does not ocour, except in the non-Persian 
names Savasp < 'syavüspa- and Savars < Av. 
syava) gan-, strongly suggesting that this Arm. 
§- 18 & direct contraction of lr. sy-! (the normal 
word for ‘ black’ being seau, modern sev, 
probably a somewhat aberrant loan from 
syava-, or rather Parth. syaw: OP "0yüva- 
could be expected to become regularly MP syd, 
the form ocownng in Pahl. syd’). Attempts 
have been made to explain away, by the sup- 
posed workings of analogy, the unwanted OP 
forms with ĝy, viz. *mafyah- > mahy, meh, 
*kadyah-, but they do not convincingly dispose 
of the one certain example in OP, the passive 
stem fradya- ‘ be punished’ < “giek-jo-. Pace 
G. (T PS, 1964, 22), there 15 no known form in 
the conjugation of fra with 1ntervocalio 0: on 
the contrary, analogy (aided by the commonest 
stem prsa-) might have been expeoted to alter 
fraüya- in the direction of the p. p. forms 
-frasta-, -frasta- (both attested). That it did not 
is significant and so fragya- corroborates the 
genuineness of the other 8y forms, known (like 
vidyd ' in the house ’) or hypothetical. In short, 
1t seems that OP proper somehow preserved 
by < * kj, distinct from Median, eto., sy, and 
that only the ' third dialect... closest related 
to real OP’ mooted by Henning (ZII, 1x, 
1933-4, 207) had the further development 
> *4y (giving coincidence with OP ‘ dental ’ 
sy). In that case, the inherently unlikely hypo- 
thesis of a ‘ fossilized ’ name (‘ mit archaischem 
Leutstand', 11.4.1) in 7*yama(rja) is un- 
necessary: we need only class 8.1559 Siyama 
as ‘ Median’ Syáva or ' third dialeot ' *Syiva. 

Perhaps & dozen names have been mentioned 
here. While everybody wil have his own 
opinion on how many of the 1,500 plus Iranian 


1 of. Sogdian Pw < Av. syáva-, GMS, § 104. 
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names found here have been satisfactorily 
interpreted so far, all will surely agree that this 
book will be indispensable both for those fully 
satisfied with the resulta achieved and those 
eager to probe further. 

D. N. MAOKHNZIE 


SYLVA A. MarHESON: Persia: an 
archaeological guide. (Archaeological 
Guides.) 330 pp., 24 plates. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1972. £6.50 (cloth), 
£2.50 (paper). 

One 18 often tempted to speculate whether 

& single traveller by unremitting effort within 

the span of a lifetime, could hope to obtain 

first-hand acquaintance with all the significant 
archaeological sites of Iran. For the number of 
these the author quotes the very probable 
estimate of 250,000; and additional, often 
capital, discoveries are rapidly adding to this 
number. In reading the chapters of this very 
serviceable guide, which goes a long way to- 
wards fulfilling the above desideratum, it is not 
always easy to tell which sections are those 
based on personal knowledge, which on pub- 
lished accounts, and which on casual conversa- 
tion with informants. Yet if we exclude the 
intervention of some Herculean Marco Polo, 
any comprehensive account of these cultural 
riches of Iran must be based to some degree on 
compilation. The present work will win a special 

niche amongst guide books to Persia. It 15 

meant for the well-informed visitor with some 

background in archaeology, or the aim of 
acquiring it, and for the archaeologically 
knowledgeable, and is provided, 1n addition to 

a beginner’s reading-hst, with a solid biblio- 

graphy. To the latter, notices in the text are 

conveniently referenced, though since the 
footnotes do not give the actual page, the 
reader may sometimes have to do a bit of 
searching. Asa traveller’s guide to the country, 
for 1tineraries, ground-plans and distances, the 
work is helpful, though not intended as a 
complete replacement of such practical stand- 
bys as Hachette’s World Guide or Nagel. The 
not infrequent references to the standard and 
cost of accommodation, names of restaurants, 
and the more noteworthy local dishes, will be 
appreciated by all but the most ascetic travel- 
ler, and suggest the first-hand experience of the 
author. But the work is in a class of ita own as 

a geographioally-arranged index to the archaeo- 

logical literature. By ite aid, & full account of 

research at any site can be quickly found. 

Most of the sites named will in practice be 

within reach of the active tourist. The author 

has not been concerned to pursue fresh explora- 
tion, and care has been taken not to tempt the 
reader too far into terra incognita. 
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Surveys of sites in each region are arranged 
systematically, but not always in the form of 
ready-made itineraries. The mevitable com- 
pression of factual information sometimes slows 
down continuous reading, but is unavoidable 
in & book of this nature. There are a few sharp 
transitions resulting on the use of different 
sources, as on p. 164, in the description of 
Tang-i Servak, where an itinerary starting 
from Bihbihàn, and approaching from the 
west, suddenly switches to a catalogue of the 
soulptures as reached from the east, following 
the narrative of Stein, who arrived with a 
mule-train from that direction, an improbable 
approach for today’s tourist. Coverage natur- 
ally varies according to the author’s sources 
and degree of local knowledge. Somewhat in- 
adequate is the account of the route from Dar- 
zin to Jiruft (pronounced so) on p. 268: ‘a 
track to the South from here leads to the 
Persian Gulf via Jiraft (formerly known as 
Sabsevaran) where there are Government 
experimental agricultural farms. Famous in 
Saljuq times, Jiraft rapidly declined after the 
Mongol invasion’. In fact the road from 
Darzin crosses what must be the most unexpeo- 
tedly delicious mountam landscape of Iran, a 
veritable fairyland of streams and forest. 
Its historically attested monumenta have not 
been rediscovered, though there is a link with 
the tribe of the llopuá» mentioned by 
Herodotus. Jiruft must be the greatest ancient 
site of the province, with a heritage going back 
to the Sasanians and their predecessora. In 
Khüzistán there is no mention of ‘Aqili, the 
Sasanian castle upstream of Shiishtar, with 
its inscription and nearby features, nor of 
Manjaniq, olose to Haft Kel. The Arabic 
inscription at Parr Nivishta, between Maajid-i 
Sulayman and Lali, would probably not in- 
terest a tourist, but it might have been worth 
noticing Tang-i T&k&b near. Bihbihàn, and the 
fire-temple of Karku Sh&h in Sistàn. No harm 
will in any oase be done if & few striking spota 
remain unnoticed by the tourist throng for 
the rambler to enjoy in his solitude; or if the 
explorer can still once ın a while experience the 
shock of discovery. New sites have indeed come 
to note since the author went to press—one 
thinks of Maliyun in Fars, the Sasanian relief 
found by Sarfaraz at Tang-i Qandil, or the 
Achaemenid palace at Burazjan. By the time 
these too find their place in a second edition 
there is hope of still further finds to occupy the 
specialists. But the author is obviously right 
to put her main stress on larger sites within 
reach of urban centres, and the scenes of major 
excavation. Every visitor and student will im- 
prove his knowledge of many parts of Iran from 
the study of this guide, which earns an assured 
place as a work of reference. 

A. D. H. BIVAR 
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Lupwia W. ÀpAMEO (ed.): [Hsstortcal 
and political gazetteer of Afghanistan. 
Vol. 2.] Farah and southwestern 
Afghanistan. xv, 387 pp, T9 maps. 
Graz: Akademische Druck- u. Ver- 
lagsanstalt, 1973. 8 450. 


Older travellers to Afghanistan will remem- 
ber Farah. Before Russian engineers drove the 
new concrete road direct from Har&t to 
Qandahar, those wishing to journey between 
the two cities were obliged to take the devious 
southerly route through Farah, which provided 
& convenient stopping-place for the night. 
Perhaps it was the memory of one day’s dusty 
journey on a fearsome road and the prospect of 
a similar ordeal on the morrow that influenced 
the judgement, but Farah seemed the least 
desirable of residences. Dirty, searingly hot in 
summer, ravaged by a parching wind and 
infested with harnets, it offered small mduce- 
ment to linger. But Farah was the centre of 
one of the largest Afghan provinces, sprawling 
throughout the south-western corner of the 
state, an area of peculiar interest to British 
Indian officials in the nineteenth century. 

The source of British interest was not the 
rich archaeological sites which lie in Bistàn in 
the far south-west of the province and which 
testify to the existence of an ancient civiliza- 
tion: nor was it the fertile villages of Zamin- 
d&war and Nauzád along the Helmand river in 
the north-east. British interest in Far&h sprang 
from its strategio situation astride the western 
approaches to British India. The most likely 
route for an invading army was through Harat 
and it was desirable to oolleot information 
about the area through which an mvader must 
pass and into which & British army might 
march to meet him. The information that was 
collected was consolidated into the second 
volume of the great Gazetteer of Afghanistan, 
which has now bean re-edited by Dr. Adameo 
and which covers the modern Afghan provinces 
of Farah, Nimrüz, and Helmand. 

The history of the Gazetteer and the arrange- 
ment and novel features of the new edition 
were described in my review of the first volume, 
whioh related to Badakhshan (see BSOAS, 
xxxvi, 2, 1978, 470-1). The second volume 
follows the same pattern; namely: a reprint 
of the text of the 1908 edition, as corrected in 
1912; the addition of certain new information 
from modern sources; & Persian index of 
places; and a substantial and invaluable map 
section. As before the Gazetteer includes & vast 
range of geographical, historical, ethnographi- 
cal, and economic information thrown together 
in an often haphazard manner. The arrange- 
ment of the material presenta certain diffioul- 
ties to those who wish to make use of it and it 
may be useful to comment on some of these. 
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Historical information is especially uneven. 
There is, for example, a considerable amount of 
information in the British archives concerning 
the development of Zamind&war, but this was 
not used. On the other hand the entry 
‘Girishk’ contains a mass of detail which 
might well have been discarded by the com- 
pilers, but fortunately was not. The ethno- 
grapher suffers in the same manner: there is 
an excellent account of the Sanjarani Balüchis 
but very little on any other Balüchl tribe. 
Those who seek information about the Nürzai 
tribe, which constitutes an important element 
in the population of the area, must restrain 
their impatienoe until the new edition reaches 
Vol. rv, which will deal with Qandahar and 
which should contain a general article on the 
Durránis. Because Farah was from time to 
time contested between the various rulers of 
Har&t and Qandahar it is to be expected that 
further information relative to the area will be 
scattered in those volumes; in particular the 
Qandahüár volume should include Henry 
Rawlingon’s important report on the Durrani 
tribes. 

The extent to which mformation is distribu- 
ted between volumes in this way, and the still 
more important characteristic of the Gazetteer 
that it embodies under particular entries infor- 
mation of much more general importance, does 
suggest the need for some sort of general index 
to be attached to the final volume. As it stands 
the Gazetteer is well arranged for those who 
approach the subject from an interest in parti- 
cular places; it is much lees suitable to those 
whose interest lies in history or economics. 
The editor recognizes this diffoulty and in his 
introduction notes some of the more important 
articles which bear on matters of agriculture 
and irrigation. It would be very useful if he 
could extend this practice in the final volume 
and provide a list of references to the more 
important articles in the whole work which deal 
with such genera! subjeota. 

The appearance of the second volume of the 
Gazetteer is an event of considerable importance 
in Afghan studies and all scholars will be 
grateful to the editor for making so valuable a 
tool generally available. By ite nature, how- 
ever, it ia a blunt tool, and each scholar must 
sharpen it for his own purposes. 

M. B. YAPP 


K. R. Norman (tr.): The elders’ verses. 
II. Thertgatha. (Pah Text Society. 
Translation Series, No. 40.) xci, 199 
pp. + erratum slip. London: Pali 
Text Society, 1971. (Distributed by 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. £6.30.) 


This is the companion volume to Mr. Nor- 
man’s translation of the Theragatha (The 
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elders’ verses. 1), which has been properly 
extolled in this journal by Professor Jaini 
(xxxu1, 3, 1970, 637-8). Pali teachers will long 
commend these twin volumes to their studenta 
as a model of meticulous scholarship. Mrs. 
Rhys Davids’s translations of the same texts, 
Psalms of the early Buddhists (1913 and 1909) 
were last reprinted by the PTS, in one volume, 
in 1964. The elders’ verses admirably succeeds 
in superseding the older version as an exposi- 
tion of the text; yet the contents of the two 
versions, roughly equal in bulk, are so different 
that one will be using both. Mrs. Rhys Davids 
devoted her long introductions to the contents 
of the texte, and aet her (verse) translations of 
the verses within substantial extraota from 
Dhammapüla's commentary to explain their 
setting; her work is thus accessible to the non- 
specialist. By contrast, this new (prose) trans- 
lation presents the verses by themselves. The 
stories suriounding them, which greatly en- 
hance their interest, are often mentioned 1n the 
notes, but rarely given in full; Dhammapala 1s 
constantly quoted, but mainly his comments 
on the text, not his introductory matter, and 
the faot that he is generally left untranslated 
consigns him firmly to the learned apparatus. 
This learned apparatus occupies four-fifths of 
the book, and is superb. Much of the intro- 
duction concerns metrics, a subject which also 
figures prominently in the notes. These notes 
are a mine of philological information, ren- 
dered the more useful by several indexes The 
list of readings which deviate from Pischel’s 
PTS edition of the text includes those proposed 
by Alsdorf in his re-edition of the dryd stanzas 
in the second edition (1966, 238—650). 

As an edition of the text this will be hard to 
beat. Occasionally, however, one would wel- 
come more exegesis. The editor rarely gives his 
interpretation of an obscure passage unless the 
difficulty is linguistic ; for example, his version 
of the oracular verses 12-30 gives me no clue 
as to what he takes them to mean. This is too 
modest. Mrs. Rhys Davids’s translation 18 
often free, and sometimes even inacourate, but 
she does present an inter pretation. There is here 
& orucial divergence in theory of translation. 
Mr. Norman explains in HV,1(p. xxxii) that he 
has aimed at ' & literal, almost word-for-word, 
translation '. He explains that he has followed 
PTS policy: that ıt 18 ‘ the task of a tranalator 
to find synonyms in English for all the syno- 
nyms in Pali, so that as far as possible each 
different Pali word, or meaning, was translated 
by a different English word’. (The principle 
of one-to-one correspondence between two sets 
of lexemes resta, perhaps, on the fallacy that 
meaning is conveyed by individual words 
rather than by sentences; it is doubtful 
whether it is serviceable for translations be- 
tween olosely related languages, let ‘alone 
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between Pali and English. It 1s also obscure to 
me why it would be ‘ misleading ' to translate 
some Pali words, e.g. deva, but not others. 
Does this imply that all the words which are 
translated, such as ntbbuta ‘ quenched’ (the 
example Norman gives in his paragraph) are 
fully intelligible apart from their oultural 
context ?) Norman is to be congratulated on 
producing grammatical and generally intelli- 
gible English ; indeed, probably no one work- 
ing within the straitjacket of this dogma oould 
do better. But the result is rather less than a 
translation in the full sense; it 1s useful as a 
orib, but conveys little to someone ignorant of 
Pali idiom and Buddhist terminology. 

But the book as a whole is far, far more than 
a translation. Norman has again made in- 
numeiable contiibutions to the study of tho 
Pali language. Inevitably there are contro- 
versial points. We have space for only a very 
few. Norman postulates cases of a phonomenon 
which (following the Critical Pals dictionary) he 
calls * split compounds’. For example, on v. 
147 he wiites, * It seems, therefore, that we are 
to take Ailjunam vanam as a spht compound, 
or as an example of the lengthening of a syl- 
lable by nasalization m[eért] clausa]’; but one 
could just take the two words as being in 
apposition, as constantly happens with proper 
names: ‘the wood (called) Afiyana’. Then on 
v. 149 he writes of the phrase amatam padam, 
* T assume that it 15 a noun here, rather than an 
adjective. We have, then, a tafpurusa com- 
pound “‘ state of the undying "' which has been 
split m.c.’. But amata is (a8 he knows) a per- 
fectly good adjective (gee OPD, s.v., and PTC, 
1, 230), e.g. amataya dhaluyd citam upasam- 
har aty (HN, 1, 436, 81c); so why the complica- 
tion ? The inexpert tagging together of stook 
phrases, typical of oral literature, has resulted 
in several present participles appearing in the 
masculine singular where strictly there should 
be a feminine or a plural; Norman mentions 
the possibility of a simple solecism, but some- 
times (vv. 26, 159) gives equal weight to the 
hypothesis of a much more complicated 
irregularity, suggesting that they may be 
namul absolutives with shortened vowels. In 
a similar vein, he translates assa in v. 128 as an 
Eastern form of yassa; this seams not only 
unnecessary but implausible, as the correlative 
would be tam not nam. 

Dr. Johnson sensibly criticized a translator 
for getting the Latin from the meaning, not 
the meaning from the Latin. By adhering more 
strictly to the rules of Pali grammar than the 
nuns did, Norman sometimes carries the 
Johnsonian policy too far. In v. 1l an ex- 
housewife celebrates her release ‘from three 
crooked things: mortar, pestle, and a crooked 
husband’. As instrumental and ablative 
coincide in the plural, there is no difficulty with 
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the ‘ three crooked things’; but when they are 
listed in the singular they are in the instrumen- 
tel instead of the ablative, which would be 
regular but would not scan. The same senti- 
ment ooours in v. 23 without- grammatical 
ambiguity ; nevertheless, Norman rejects the 
obvious meaning and translates 'release by 
means of...’, though this makes no sense. 
Similarly, at v. 104 a stock description of the 
process of Enlightenment includes the sen- 
tence: pubbenwasam jandms yaltha me vusitam 
pwe. Norman correctly translates: ‘I know 
my former habitation, where I lived before’. 
But elsewhere he always translates the first 
pada, ‘I know that I have lived before’, and 
argues in his note on v. 63 that because 
aivisam is in the mngular ıt cannot mean 
‘births’. Not only is the linguistic argument 
weak, since it disregards the possibility that 
this is an idiom ; more important, to know that 
one has lived before is of course common to all 
Buddhists: it is the recollection of the details 
that marks spiritual progress. So previous 
translators were right. 

Norman translates v. 50d, khalu taya vanam 
gati, as ‘ gone to the forest for that purpose 
indeed’. But does the fact that the dative oan 
express purpose allow the deduction that tdya 
can do so by itself? That would surely be 
unique. Moreover, khalu stresses what it fol- 
lows, not what it precedes. As Norman says, 
the verse is probably corrupt; but rather than 
taya I would suspect khalu, which is odd as the 
first word in a pada. Something like akhilataya 
would fit. In v. 124 Norman emends to give a 
whole sentence pabbajeht anagüriyam, which 
sounds odd: I suggest ayācim pabbajam 
anagāriyam. In both vv. 18 and 163 I would 
read vasum piyam and translate, ‘leaving my 
son, my dear treasure’. Vasuppiyam ' dear as 
treasure’ is also possible. In v. 37 and else- 
where cite avasavaitini 18 a locative absolute, 
* my mind not being under control ’, so emenda- 
tion is otiose. 

RICHARD GOMBRICH 


M. B. Emenzau (ed. and tr): Toda 
songs. xlvii, 1004 pp., 5 plates. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971. £11. 


It has been said that the Todas consist of 600 
persons, 100 Todas and 500 anthropologists. 
Be that as it may, it is indeed fortunate that we 
have to hand Professor Emeneau's magnificent 
presentation of 245 texta of Toda songs, with 
introduction, translations, and commentary 
which, as the author tells us, were collected in 
and around Ootacamund between 1935 and 
1938 (preface, p. vii). 

Emeneau modestly comments (ibid.) that he 
is ‘not a musicologist’ and that therefore no 
‘music was collected; also, as he rightly states, 
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recording apparatus in the 1930's was not what 
it is today. Even so, the most serious omission 
surely is that of a musica] notation to go with 
some at least of the very rich and copious texts. 
One is left with no idea at all of what the songs 
sound like, or of what, if any, &coompaniment 
goes with song and dance. 

From the start, Emeneau pays handsome 
tribute to the work of W. H. R. Rivers, and 
shows that his work is hardly to be superseded. 
It 18 of interest to know that Rivers’s work was 
still known simply as ‘ the'book’ among the 
Todas with whom the author worked (intro- 
duotion, p. xxix). 

The author gives a brief, but very clear, 
explanation of the familial descent of children 
whereby, by reason of the polyandry widely 
practised, the biological inheritance of the 
child is of no relevance (pp. xxxv-xxxvi) In 
such a fraternally polyandrous society, 
‘paternity’ is established by any one of 
brothers giving the child & toy bow. Unique 
though such a system 1s at the present time, 
one is bound to reiterate the comparison with 
the Draupadi story in Mbh. 

Emeneau shows how, as occasions of song, 
funerals and the dairy ritual are of great impor- 
tance (pp. xxxvii ff.). He notes that there are 
two funeral ceremonies held in succession, but 
does not go into the reasons for this; it 18 
interesting to learn that relics from the first 
cremation are burnt at the second (p. xxxvii). 
Referring to Rivers, the author states that 
* The ritualization of the dairy practices is the 
nuoleus, in fact the greater part, of Toda reli- 
gion’. Most interesting is his remark that ‘ each 
dairy complex is a divinity, amorphous in & 
sense, but spoken of anthropomorphously . . .' 
(p. xli). The sanctification of the buffalo, the 
animal central to every aspect of this pastoral 
people, provides us with a model of the ‘ Great 
tradition ’ of India as it concerns the cow. 

At the same time, there are ‘ profane’ 
buffaloes, pity ir, the milk produota of which 
‘may be used by anyone, including women, 
without any of the restrictions that are placed 
on the milk and milk-produote of the sacred 
buffaloes ' (p. xliv). Again, one is reminded of 
the way that mixed herds of cows and buffaloes 
in caste villages in Tamilnad are handled: the 
cows, sacred and privileged, are driven in the 
lead, so that less dust falls upon them than does 
upon the unfortunate buffaloes that bring up 
the rear. Cows, rather than buffaloes, are 
garlanded with rice-ears and worshipped at 
Gopijé (Ta. maituppinkal, held in mid- 
January), though one does see a few buffaloes 
so treated by lower castes. 

Emeneau concludes his introduction with a 
brief note on ‘The songs and their culture’ 
(pp. xlv-xlvii). As might be expected, song- 
teohnique is the putting together of thousands 
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of ‘formulaic song-units' (p. xlv) that are 
organized around the important themes of 
Toda culture, such as dairy practices, funerals 
and marriages, and the political organization 
of the Todas. Emotional treatment 1s similarly 
formulaic: ‘The poets verbal originality 
seems to lie in the expertness of the choice 
which he makes from the stock of traditional 
formulas and combmations of formulas in 
setpieces when he wishes to allude to any 
particular event or situation ' (p. xlvii). 

Such a technique, analogous to, say, weaving 
& carpet out of traditional colours in ever- 
changing patterns, documented on slips of 
paper in code (as is practised in Kashmir), is an 
obvious rhetorical parallel to techniques in 
classical Indian literatures, such as those of 
Tamil or Sanskrit. In the former, in the Puram 
or Akam poetry of the ‘ Anthologies’, poetic 
themes, turai, are employed for portraying 
individual situations of battle or courtship. 
Emeneau states also that ‘ The art is allusive 
rather than explicitly specific’. This echoes 
Sanskrit theories of dhvani ' allusion’, and 
the conventions of Tamil love-poetry, Akam, 
whereby, for instance, reference to a particular 
plant is a coded allusion to a partioular aspect 
of love. 

Formulaio structures are also widely known 
from other literatures, especially those that are 
oral, and have been extensively discussed by 
such authorities as C. M. Bowra (Heroic poetry, 
London, 1952, esp. pp. 216 and 221) and the 
musicologist A. L. Lloyd. 

Emeneau gives a splendid concordance of 
the song-units (pp. 831-961) excluding proper 
names, which are glossed in indexes (pp. 962— 
1004). In his concordance, the author follows 
the common pattern of the poetical structure 
whereby unite are paired, each unit being 
immediately followed by a verb, the formulaic 
unit normally having 3 syllables: (unit + verb 
/ unit + verb) constituting a ‘line’. For 
example, the unit okm i e't ‘taking up the 
reckoning’ is paired with wa'l it e't ‘ taking 
up a letter’ in song 47.20: ókm it e't détytOtk / 
wa lite t paridsk// ‘ Taking up the reckoning, 
you spoke. / Taking up the papers, you 
wrote//’ (pp. 166, 168) but is paired with ónm 
tf etin song 208.11: ókm st e t kalčiðing / önm 
V e't kalcióing // ‘Taking up the reckoning, 
she taught it. Taking up the acoount, she 
taught it // ' (pp. 623-4 ; see alao concordanoe, 
pp. 904—5, 958). 

The general effect of such structuring is that 
of the psalm, and this leads this reviewer, per- 
haps with a bias, to reiterate the point about 
the lack of any musical data in this otherwise 
splendid work. One would also have relished 
information on the rhythms of music and 
dance, whether these were in any way tied to 
the 3-syllable unit plus verb formulae noted by 
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any form of ictus. Such cross-linking seems to 
have been the case with the Akaval poetry of 
the Tamil Cankam literature, wherein each line 
has a 4-ictus arrangement of 4 cir ‘ feet’, and 
the sanie is certainly the case with the much 
later work of the Malayalam poet Kuñjan 
Nambiyar, Ofian tujfal. 

It is perhaps ungenerous to venture another 
criticism: the paucity in Bo sumptuous an 
&ooount of photographs. There 1s a small 
seotion of four plates between pp. xx and xx, 
and one more plate later in the book (facing 
p. 414). Four of the five are portraits of 
singers/composers or informants, and but one 
of a ritual scoene (plate 4). In view of the 
emphasis throughout upon ritual, many more 
of these would have been weloome, as would 
pictures of profane buildings and of dairies. 

The texte of the songs themselves, and the 
translations thereof, have been given with the 
most thorough care, and sre a vast corpus of 
material of linguistic and anthropological 
importance. It is significant that while only 5 
songs (Nos. 3—7) deal with legends and myths 
(pp. 8-29) no less than 89 are songs about the 
dead (pp. 30-108). In the legends and myths, 
as elsewhere, the Tamils are seen as outaiders : 
Kosn o pils ko'tim / po-r o pilg koc titin // 
"The messenger of the god of the dead is 
watching at one path through the thioket. / 
The Tamilians are watching at one path 
through the thicket //’ (song 38.28, pp. 
10-11), or pó'r mo't awit o'zelkin / m(m) 
mo'i me'l o'zeikin // ‘I wil make the 
Tamilians' words to be low. / I will make your 
words to be high //’ (song 222, 43; pp. 009, 
671). 

Some of the most interesting, and even 
amusing, songs are those on Westerners, in- 
cluding the author (songs 221-39, pp. 666 ff.). 
As elsewhere in Indian tradition (of. such words 
as Skt. yaeana, Ta. parati, and U viláyat) one 
sort of foreigner is confused with another, so 
it is hardly surprising to be confronted with: 
ay ars mozya’ / apr moxya //‘O son of those 
Europeans ! / O son of those Tamilians // '— 
the subjeot being J. W. Breeks, Collector of 
the Nilgiris, 1869-72 (pp. 666—8). The same 
formulae are addressed to the unfortunate 
Mr. Butoher, who fell over & cliff while shooting 
ibex (see p. 676). 

Songs 228-88 concern Emeneau himself. 
The power of the word is graphically alluded 
to: purk wid mo't o'`dyibik / kdyk wid xe: jf 
óstyiüik // ‘You acted powerfully, one word 
for each blow. / You spoke one word for each 
abusive attaok// ' (song. 229.43, pp. 687, 689). 
The author's pai research is well 
attested in songs 230-2 (see pp. 689—705). ' 

It is pleasant and touching to note that one 
song (No. 239) commemorates the recordings 
made in May 1938 of Toda song by our revered 
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colleague, the late Dr. A. A. Bake. His reoord- 

ing-machine is clearly alluded to: kwi'r 
n idija fi ksk / ity zagen tdits fi ksk// 
‘ Let (the voice) not persist in going on saying : 
‘I will not come out of the horn!" / Let not 
the voice persist in going on saying: 
not come out"//' (song 235.3, pp. 723-4). 
Truly, in those days, recording was a chanoy 
business. 

Presentation of this material is faultlesa, 
and I could find no literals; such difficult 
printing is bound to be reflected in the price. 
Emeneau's splendid work is bound to be a 
standard book for Dravidian speoialiste and for 
anthropologists for many years to come. 


J. Re MARE 


K. Pappayya: Investigations into the 
Neolithic culture of the Shorapur Doab, 
South India. (Studies in South Asian 
Culture, Vol. nr) xxxi, 128 pp., 
9 plates, map. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1973. Guilders 84. . 


This short monograph representa that part 
of the author’s 1968 Ph.D. thesis, submitted to 
the Deccan College, Poona, which deals with 
the neolithic sites of the South Deoocan, 
between the upper reaches of the Krishna and 
Bhima rivers. The numerous Iron Age sites 
of this region had been investigated by that 
archaeological pioneer, Colonel Meadows Tay- 
lor when he was political agent in Shorapur in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, but it was 
another 100 years before neolithic ashmounds 
and habitation sites were reported by the 
geologist Dr. C. Mahadevan. 

Dr. Paddayys’s own survey between 1965 
and 1967 adds substantially to the number of 
sites on record and he presenta here the results 
of his collection of surface finds from eleven 
ashmounds, eight habitation sites (not nine as 
reported on p. 12), and one workshop for & 
chert blade industry. A small excavation at 
Kodekal, one of the ashmounds, provided 4 
stratigraphic sequence against which to test 
the surface material. 

Ch. i summarizes Mahadevan’s geological 
description of the Doab and inoludes a brief 
description of the sites, but no attempt is made 
to understand the location or spacing of the 
sites, nor to relate them to the landscape as a 
habitat for prehistoric economic activities. 
Oh. ii-v deal in turn with pottery, the peoked 
and ground stone tools, the blade industry, 
and various stone, terracotta, and metal finds. 
Here again the approach is solidly descriptive 
and the author geldom attempts any meaning- 
ful analysis of his data. Peroentage figures are 
given for various artifact categories, but to an 
absurd two decimal places even when there are 
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only three specimens. And when Paddayya 
attempts even the simplest interpretation from 
numerical data he is unconvinomg. For 
instance, the modal class of fluted cores and 
blades (both separately and together) in the 
neolithic flake industry is clearly 2.1—3.0 cm as 
given in tables 4 and 5, and not 3.1—5.0 as he 
gays on p. 45. And whether & small apparent 
difference in length is sufficient to distinguish 
the Neolithic from the Late Stone Age industry, 
as the author olaims, we cannot judge, since 
detailed figures for the latter are not given. 

Paddayya's treatment of the pottery shows 
& proper concern with objective description 
although this sometimes leads to contradio- 
tions. Six basic wares (ignoring the subdivi- 
sions) are recognized: coarse red, slipped and 
burnished red, ooarse grey, slipped and 
burnished grey, Jorwe ware, and black-and- 
red. A range of Munsell colours are helpfully 
listed for each ware and we find that the coarse 
red, and the black-and-red wares both include 
sherds of Munsell light brownish-grey (10 YR 
6/2), the dreased and burnished red may in- 
clude light brown-grey sherds (2.6 YR 6/2), 
and some of the slipped and burnished red ware 
may be light grey (b YR 7/1) (all the reviewer’s 
italics). The presence and absence of these 
wares at the various sites is indicated, but not 
the frequency nor proportions of them, and so 
no attempt can be made to seriate the aites nor 
to group them in any way, which is perhaps the 
more serious failing. 

In oh. vi, rather ouriously entitled ‘ Strati- 
graphical scraping in the Kodekal ashmound ’, 
Paddayya reviews the various hypotheses 
which have been advanced to account for these 
unusual structures. Were they ancient ceme- 
teries, gold or iron workings, or merely 
acoumulations of cow dung in cattle pens 
subsequently burnt? The last explanation, 
long ago suggested by Foote, was confirmed by 
Zeuner’s laboratory analyses and by F. R. 
Allchin’s 1957 excavation at Utnur just south 
of the Krishna, as wellas by many subse- 
quent excavations. In a limited exposure at 
Kodekal, Paddayya found evidence for three 
occupational phases and two extensive burn- 
ings in a deposit about 11 feet thick. A C-14 
date from layer 4, the second occupational 
phase gave a date of 4285 + 105 B.P. ([F-748), 
which is the oldest date so far published for the 
Southern Neolithio culture. At Utnur, Allchin 
found evidence for five burning levels and 
argued that the firing was deliberate, and part 
of a fertility mtual, the origin, perhaps, of the 
festivals of Divali, Holi, and Pongal. At 
Kodekal, as at some other ashmounds recently 
excavated, fewer burning phases can be 
recognized, and Paddayya, while sceptical of 
Allchin’s interpretation, does not offer any 
alternative. 
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We read of, ‘large quantities of pottery, 
stone artifacts and animal bones, charcoal 
eto. ... proving prolonged ... human occupa- 
tion ’ at Kodekal (p. 72), but to the reviewer, it 
seems that finds were scaroe in all levels in the 
small trench; only 615 sherds, 202 flakes or 
blades, 2 bone tools, a few stone pounders, and 
467 animal bones. The surface collections 
from other sites also were not large, as far as 
one can judge from the rather scanty data 
presented in ch. v ; 14 sherds of Jorwe ware, 55 
incised, 59 combed, and 19 painted sherds, 3 
with perforations, and 2 spoute. The quanti- 
ties of the most common wares, however, are 
not given. With such samples it is not sur- 
prising that few changes could be observed in 
the sequence at Kodekal although Paddayya 
tries to distinguish two phases of Neolithic 
culture in the Shorapur Doab: a Lowe 
Neolithic from about 2350 to 1900 B.o. and an 
Upper Neolithic from 1900 to 1000 B.o. The 
first of these phases 18 equivalent to Allchin’s 
Southern Neolithic Period 1, and the second to 
his Periods 2 and 3. However, to the reviewer, 
Paddayya has not made out a reasonable case 
to distinguish the finds fiom Kodekal layers 
1-3 (Upper Neolithic), from those in layers 4-6 
(Lower Neolithio), for as he himself says (p. 72), 
‘... the majority of finds derive from layers 
4-0. Nor can the claim that the formation of 
Kodekal and other ashmounds in the Doab 
covers the entire life-span of the Neolithic 
oulture (p. 73), be accepted on the evidence he 
presenta. 

In the final chapter Paddayya makes a 
number of general observations on the eoo- 
nomy, technology, chronology, origins, and 
cultural patterns within the Southern Neolithic 
which deserve serious consideration, since they 
derive from first-hand, detailed knowledge of 
the material, but it is noticeable that most of 
his comments are based on very subjective im- 
pressions of similarity and difference and do not 
come from a rigorous analysis of the basio 
excavation and survey data. Indeed, this sort 
of analysis is 80 often lacking in Indian pre- 
historic archaeology, and it 1s disheartening to 
see that an archaeologist from the prestigious 
Deooan College is still so isolated from the 
developments in research approach and 
analytical methods which have occurred in 
the last 20 years. 

This monograph servos as & useful addition 
to the literature on a not very well-known phase 
of economie development in India, and we 
must be grateful to the Institute of South Asian 
Archaeology of the University of Ámsterdam for 
making its publication possible. However, the 
U.K. listed price of £14 is out of all proportion 
to ite Bize and value, and must serve to relegate 
it to a few specialist libraries. 

I.'O. GLOVER 
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AJAY Mirra BBasTRI (ed.) : Cownage of the 
Satavühanas and cows from excavations. 
[iv], xxix, 142 pp., 2 plates. Nagpur: 
Nagpur University, 1972. Rs. 40. 
This volume oontains the papers of two gemi- 

nars held at Nagpur in November 1970 in asso- 

oiation with the fifty-ninth Annual Conferenoe 
of the Numismatic Society of India,” and 
the fourth Annual Congress of the Indian 

Archaeological Society. It has long been 

recognized that the coins of the Deccan region 

present a more difficult field of study than those 
of North India; many are uninscribed, or pre- 
gent inscriptions that are problematic; others 
give incomplete versions of the royal titles. 

Moreover, several of the names ocour more than 

once 1n the dynastio lists. At the same timo, 

progress of study has been slower than in the 

North, because many of the coin-types have 

come to light only gradually, and in the rural 

areas informed visitors have been less numerous 
than in the busy districte close to the capital. 

There are no doubt many coin-varieties still 

waiting to be reported, and the subject of these 

seminars forms an important growth point in 
present-day Indian numismatics. 

The volume contains 12 papers. Nisar Ahmad 
in his ‘ Attribution and typology of the 
Sàtavüáhane coins’ essays an attribution to 
rulers of many uninscribed and problematic 
varieties of Sátaváhana coinage, with a copious 
documentation of footnotes. Here and else- 
where in the volume it might be clearer for the 
international readership if the author specified 
which dynastic chronology he was adopting. 
His starting-point seems chiefly to be provided 
by Rama Rao’s Catalogue of the Satavihana 
coins tn the Andhra Pradesh Government 
Museum, Hyderabad, 1901, and the samo 
author's List of published Satavahana coins, 
no. 6 in the Indian Numismatio Society's 
Notea and Monographs series. K. D. Bajpai 
describes some new types and varieties of 
Bátavihana coins. Shobhana Gokhale seeks 
to explain the iconography of the ooin-types 
on religious and social lines. It is interesting 
that in the former paper (pp. 28, 30) the 
so-called ‘ Ujjain symbol’ 96 is designated 
as the vajra ‘ thunderbolt’, while in the latter 
it is (almost over-ingeniously) interpreted as 
symbolizing the location of that city at the 
intersection of its famous meridian with the 
Tropio of Cancer! P. L. Gupta, in a careful 
paper, examines the comage on the basis of 
its geographical distribution. A. N. Lahiri 
attempts to trace the influences exercised on 
the Satavahana coinage by that of foreign and 
neighbouring states. P. R. K. Prasad discusses 
the rare and interesting silver portrait coins of 
the Sátavühanas, ascribable to Vasistiputra 
Sri Pulumavi (c. a.D. 130-58) and Yajfía Sri 
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Satakarni (a.D. 176—203). The portrait heads 
and reverses are illustrated with a line-blook. 
I. Karthikeya Sarma deals at onoe with the 
distribution and the ohronology of the 
Satavahano coinage, essaying an interpreta- 
tion on the basis of finds from the excavations 
at Nevasa. Here issues of the early ruler 
B&tekarni I are ralated to a' third century B.O. 
horizon, and & strong case ia made for tho so- 
called * Long chronology ° of the dynasty, with 
its founder Simuka reigning c. 240 B.o. At the 
sane time 1t is admitted that the deposits from 
certain trenches had evidently been disturbed, 
and so were not zo be relied on for the numis- 
matic sequence. ‘On the other aide, Ajay Mitra 
Shastri critically examines arguments for tho 
starting-point of Satavahana rule, and con- 
cludes that the ‘ Long chronology ' cannot be 
sustained. 

The second part of the volume is conoerned 
with coins from excavations. Bela Lahiri 1s 
inclined to regard excavation finds of tribal and 
local coins as of more value for topographical 
studies than for chronology, but shows that 
even where stra;igraphie context cannot be 
depended on, indications of date are still to be 
derived from the distribution. M. D. N. Sahi 
examines the implications of the finds of 
Adumbara coins in the excavations at Rupar. 
P. L. Gupta regards the finds from Nevasa as 
the most important of S&tevühana coins from 
excavations, but differa from I. Karthikeya 
Sarma in placing the commencement of the 
series in the secor.d to first oenturies 2.0. K. D. 
Bajpai writes briefly on Gupta coms from 
excavations, and 18 concerned mainly with the 
issues of Rámagupta. He streases the mmpor- 
tance of full publication of the finds from 
Kausimbl, Rajghat, Vaisali, Srávasti, Kanauj, 
and Mathurá. The volume as a whole is of value 
as surveying the existing state of research in 
this fleld, but the reader not already familiar 
with the material could have wished for illustra- 
tion more copious than the single half-tone 
plate and the plate of line-blooks. 


A. D. H, BIVAR 


PETER R. BacHMANN: Roberto di 
Nobtlt, 1577-1656: etn mssstons- 
geschichtlicher Beitrag zum christlichen 
Dialog më Hindutsmus. (Bibliotheca 
Instituti Historici 8. I., Vol. xxx11.) 
xxxii 269 pp. Roma: Institutum 
Historicum 3. I., 1972. 

Roberto di Nobili’s approach to Hinduism 
can be seen on two levels. On the practical 
level, he tried to maintain and to teach a way 
of life which would be seen as holy in Indian 
eyes without offending Christian principles ; 
on the intellectual level, he sought to present 
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the Christian message in terms comprehensible, 
and as far as possible convincing, to thinkers 
trained in the Hindu schools. It 1s unfortunate 
that the present study, published by the 
Society of Jesus of which Nobili was such a 
remarkable member, and at a time when 
relations between faiths are a lively issue, 
should contribute little to our understanding 
of his work at either level. 

The mention of dialogue in the title 1s mig- 
leading, for the author says little about tho 
Indian ideas with whioh Nobili was confronted. 
The book is mamly a biography, and its 
strength lies in its extensive use of the letteis 
of Nobili and his European contemporaries, as 
well as later missionary literature. From these 
records, Bachmann has built up an impressive 
picture of Nobili's character and of his rela- 
tions with his opponents and supporteis 1n the 
Churoh. Much of the same ground has been 
covered in Vincent Cionin's A pearl to Indta, 
though with less documentation and in a more 
popular style. 

Bachmann’s ignorance of Indian languages 
and culture is displayed frequently and often 
eratuitously. Judging from his footnotes, hc 
has relied on missionary sources which have 
often Jed him astray. Already on p. 36, where 
on entering South India we find the three 
ancient dynasties spelt Sdla, Chera, and 
Pandiya, our confidence 18 shaken ; it i8 nover 
restored. On pp. 43-4 he discusses the term 
* Parangi ’ and its cognates—a cruoial term in 
Nobili’s career, since his acceptance in India 
depended on his denial that he was a Parangi, 
using the term in the sense not of * European ' 
but of ‘ Portuguese '. All the forms given by 
Bachmann are much more lucidly and in- 
formatively set out in Hobson-Jobson (which 
he does not cite here), except ' das sanskritisohe 
Wort '* phitanguin " '. This strange specimen 
perhaps comes from the same source as 
* Anguilhotra' (for agnihotra, p. 141). It 
appears also in Cronin, who otherwise is more 
helpful than Bachmann on the history of the 
word. 

Such inaceuraoy would be a tolerable 
nuisance if ıt were confined to philological 
niceties; but it affects Bachmann's apprecia- 
tion of theological pomte as well. Ho telis us 
(p. 93) that Nobili maintained, with argumenta 
drawn from Hindu scriptures, that the brah- 
manical rites bring no reward after death—a 
most untraditional view. But Cronin, by keep- 
ing more olosely to Nobili's report of the matter 
to his Provincial, gives a much fuller and more 
plausible account of the incident. There, 
Nobili describes himself as denying that the 
rites could lead to ‘ eternal glory’; that is, as 
Cronin sees, he denied that they could lead to 
salvation. By failing to appreciate the dif- 
ference in Indian thought between salvation 
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and reward after death, Bachmann has lost 
the point of the argument. Again, when 
Nobili gained Archbishop Ros’s permission 
for his converts to continue wearing forehead 
marks of sandal-paste, he based his argument 
on & distinction between these marks and 
the sectarian marks. Bachmann completely 
ignores this distinction. 

Of Nobilis writings in Indian languages, 
Bachmann gives only a rather patchy sum- 
mary. For an assessment of their contenta he 
relies on an article by D. Yeshudas, who finds 
that Nobili used the didactio methods of the 
Brahmans without modifying the content of 
Scholastic philosophy and theology. This 
hardly supports Bachmann, who attributes to 
Nobili an awareness of the problem of a syn- 
thesis between Indian and Christian philosophy 
and theology. 

But while Nobili appears to have engaged in 
evangelism rather than in dialogue, his method 
involved an intimate knowledge of the lan- 
guages, thought, and life of the people among 
whom he worked; anyone who attempts to 
follow his activities without sharing in at least 
a part of his knowledge is like someone 
watching & game without knowing the rules. 
There 1s still room for & real contribution to 
the understanding of Nobili's mission, and this 
book will provide & useful guide to the 
European materials on the subject. 


D. H. KILLINGLEY 


KANOHANMOY MojUMDAR: Polttical re- 
lations between India and Nepal, 1877— 
1923. xv, 332 pp., 2 maps. New 
Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1973. 
Rs. 37. 


At the beginning of the 1960's, the decade in 
which the dramatic Sino-Indian confrontation 
in the Himalaya came to a head, there was not 
a single modern archive-based history of the 
Anglo-Nepaleae connexion. Sinoe then, there 
has been a minor flood of works on the whole 
Himalayan region, including three books by 
Drs. K. C. Chaudhuri, S. Ramakant, and A. 
Husain which between them provide a co- 
herent and competent account of Anglo- 
Nepalese relations from the earliest period 
down to 1947. The latest work on the subject, 
a published version of Dr. Mojumdar’s London 
Ph.D. thesis, deals with the relatively unevent- 
ful middle period between the death of Jang 
Bahadur and the Anglo-Nepalese treaty of 
1923. Although that treaty contained Britain’s 
first explicit recognition of Nepal’s mdepen- 
dence de jure, it was also, as Mojumdar shows 
clearly, the culmination of half a century of 
increasing de facto Nepali aubordination to the 
policies and interests of her gigantic southern 
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neighbour. This trend was as inevitable as 
anything in history can be, and the Rana rulers 
did remarkably well to resist 1t as successfully 
as they did. Between them they ensured that 
the Anglo-Nepalese relationship remained as 
narrowly based as possible—a matter of 
politics, diplomacy, and little else. Mojumdar’s 
book, based solidly as it is on the archival 
record, 15 much the same. There is little 
startlingly new in it, nor.could there be, sinoe 
Husain’s thesis and subsequent book (Brutsh 
India's relations with the kingdom of Nepal, 
1970) have already surveyed the same period 
on the basis of the same documents. It is a 
great pity that Mojumdar could not find room 
in his unnecessarily inflated bibliography 
(35 pp.) to mention these two works. Such 
excessive sensitivity (or worse) 18 unfortunately 
still all too common among writers in the same 
field. In this case it 18 particularly unnecessary 
for the two treatments, so different in scope 
and presentation, complement one another 
very usefully. Husain, for example, devotes a 
whole chapter to the Anglo-Nepalese connexion 
during the 1914-18 war; Mojumdar dismisses 
it in & paragraph. In most other matters the 
roles are reversed with Mojumdar providing 
much of the detailed background inevitably 
missing from Husain's broader survey. He 
does it with great competence, clarity, and 
impartiality. It is therefore all the more disap- 
pointing that such & good piece of work should 
be so poorly packaged by its publisher. This 
book is the third work of scholarship from an 
Indian publishing house to reach tho reviewer 
in as many months which has a broken binding 
and loose pages. The author has written a work 
which should survive for a long tame as a 
definitive treatment of a narrow and technical 
subject. It is all the more regrettable, there- 
fore, that the volume itself is unfit to survive a 
single reading withont requiring extensive 
first aid. 
G. J. ALDER 


Marrus Hermanns: Die religiös- 
magtsche Weltanschauung der Primitiv- 
stamme Indiens. Bd. 111, Die Oraon. 
x, 420 pp., 26 plates. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1973. 
DM 79. 


This is the third volume of Matthias 
Hermanns's inquiry into the tribal religions of 
India. The first volume, published in 1964 (and 
reviewed in BSOAS, xxvnr, 3, 1965, 646-7), 
dealt exhaustively with the social and religious 
world of the Bhagona Bhil; the second 
volume, published in 1966 (and reviewed in 
BSOAS, xxxt, 1, 1968, 161-2), gave a similar 
account of the Bhilala, Korku, Gond, and 
Baiga. 
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The present publication examines the world 
of the Oraon, a people speaking a Dravidian 
language (Kurukh) who are now predominantly 
settled in the north-eastern part of India. The 
author bases his research partly on his own 
extensive fleld-work, partly on data abstracted 
from the few available earlier publications. 
The result is a study of great depth which gives 
a comprehensive picture of the Oraon people. 
Their legendary and historical ongin, their 
migrations, physical appearance, and social 
structure are set against the background of 
interacting forces which motivate individual, 
family, olan, and village. Only after having 
established this sound basis does Hermanns 
introduce us to what he calls their ‘ religids- 
magische Weltanschauung ’—a term not easily 
transposed into the English language. The 
yearly cycle and the cyole of each individual 
life are safeguarded by rituals and ceremonies 
which, although essentially tribal, show never- 
theless clear traces of Hindu influence. At 
times this influence may be limited to the 
choice of names for principal deities like 
Bhagavan, Mahddeo, Sit&é, Laksmi, Parvati, 
Isvara, or Gang& Devi. At times it reaches far 
deeper into the tribal consciousness of the 
Oraon people. In the course of their (often en- 
forced) migrations, food-gatherers and hunters 
have sometimes changed to a simple form of 
agriculture which in turn promotes a different 
attitude to social and religious problema. 

In order to appreciate Hermanns’s work 
fully all three volumes have to be treated as 
one unit. There can be little doubt that few 
oontemporary scholars would be capable of 
producing a similar work of quite the same 
scope, particularly no scholar educated at an 
English-speaking university where specialize- 
tion all too often begins long before the student 
has been able to acquire an adequate back- 
ground of general knowledge in related flelds. 
Hermanns’s only weakness lies in the fact that, 
because of his position, he is undoubtedly 
prejudiced in favour of Christianity. (Why the 
long introduction which deals mainly with the 
supposedly anti-Christian attitude of the post- 
independence administration ? There is after 
all no reason whatsoever why the Indian 
government should be favourably disposed 


towards missionaries of any kind.) Though ` 


Hermanns denies that his teachers Schmidt and 
Koppers, the founders of the Viennese school 
of ethnology had a ‘theological’ approach, 
nobody who has read Pater Wilhelm Schmidt’s 
lengthy Der Ureprung der Gottesidee can pos- 
sibly think otherwise. Hermanns wisely 
abstains from associating himself with Koppers 
‘ Uroffenbarung ' but his stress on the idea of a 
personal high god responsible for creation, on 
monotheism, monogamy, eto., which he sees as 
the original trends common to all truly primi- 
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tive tribal cultures points straight back to the 
Viennese Kulturkretslehre. These, however, are 
purely personal opinions and interpretations 
and as such the basio right of every scholar. 
They in no way diminish the greatness of his 
achievement. The three volumes should 
certainly be translated into English. Apart 
from everything else the sheer wealth of his 
meticulously collected information would be 
invaluable to anybody attempting research 
into the tribal religions of India. 


ALBERTINH GAUR 


G. W. Rosson (tr.): Poems of Wang 
Wes. (The Penguin Classics.) 144 pp. 
Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 
1973. £0.30. 


Wang Wei -- $ff (6091-7612), one of the 
great poets of the High T'ang, is well repre- 
sented in anthologies of Chinese poetry in 
English and has onoe before filed a whole 
volume, the Poems by Wang Wei of Chang 
Yin-nan and Lewis C. Walmsley.1 But the 
versions of Chang and Walmaley, attractive as 
some of them are, more often repel by their 
poeticized diction, rhythmio slackness, and 
licence with the sense of the original; 
Robinson’s are distinguished by an austere 
refusal to pad or decorate, and a sustained con- 
sciousness that a translator is a juggler who 
has to keep many balls simultaneously in the 
air (rhythm, syntax, diction, fidelity to the 
text ...). This is in fact one of the rare collec- 
tions from which one can learn something about 
the oraft of translation from Chinese. 

Although in technique Robinson continues 
the tradition of Waley, he is bold in under- 
punotuating and dropping English grammatical 
connectives. He also tries other approaches ; 
* Lamenting white hairs’ (p. 107) experiments 
with patterns of rhyme and assonance, ‘In 
answer to assistant magistrate Chang’ (p. 97) 
stretches 8 lines to 11, spilling the clauses over 
from one line to the next. The latter pro- 
cedure seems more questionable than the 
ventures in the direction of pidgin English 
for which he apologizes on p. 24. Waley suc- 
ceeded, in spite of his abandonment of rhyme 
and traditional metre, in establishing Chinese 
verse as having a recognizable shape in English, 
with 5- or 7-beat lines organized in self- 
contained couplets. To refuse.to confine the 
clause within the limita of line or couplet is to 
abandon the one formal element of the original 
which is easily reproduced in English, and 
assume the responsibility of ordering the parte 
in a different whole; it is a step from trans- 
lation in the direction of imitation, analogous 


1 Rutland, Vermont, and Tokyo, Charles E. 
Tuttle Co., 1958; not mentioned by Robinson. 
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to the deaision, which Robinson does not make, 
to introduce new mmagery. (I overlooked the 
importance of this point when, thinking 
exclusively of metre and rhyme, I wrote some 
time ago that ' fidelity to the image is impoasi- 
ble without a complete disregard of the verse 
forms of the original ’.) * 

Some of the versions are highly suooeesful, 
others are frigid and refuse to kindle; occasion- 
ally the phrasing is limp (p. 78, ‘ I realise that 
we shall not see each other’; p. 87, ‘I see you 
off and I am all grief / Who 1s it after all I am 
seeing off?’) or awkward (p. 29, ‘It is a by- 
path sheltered by sophoras / Much is green 
moss in the georet shade’). A notable success 
18 * For Tsu the Third ' (p. 59), which must be 
quoted entire to show the continuity and 
emotional impetus of the rhythm 

* A spider hangs in the empty window 

Crickets sing on the front steps 

The oold wind of the year’s evening 1s here— 

How are things with you now, my friend? 


Your high house is empty, uninhabited 

There are no words for this separation 

Your front gate is out of use, shut 

And the declining sun shines on autumn 
weeds 


Even if I soon had news of you 

Miles of river and pass stay interposed— 
I did once visit Ju and Ying 

And last year I went back to my old hills 


Can twenty years of friendship 

Not achieve one day more? 

You are deep in poverty and ulness 
And hardships begin to close over me 


Even if you are not back by mid-autumn 
Make sure of &utumn's end at the latest 
How many days to that glad meeting 

Is what I think of all day long.’ 

Another is the 'Song of the Peach 'Tree 
Spring’ (pp. 34-6), one of the most beautiful 
versions of a long Chinese poem yet achieved, 
which concludes : 


A OS 
HN 
il fij BER 
Ui At HE WU 
faf AF BY A 
be dE S il 
E; 7K PK UK 


* When the time came he simply remembered 
having gone deep into the hills 


But how many green streams 
lead into cloud-high woods— 


2 Poenis of the late T'ang (Penguin Classics), 
1965, 15. 


* * The man of the mountains 


Olouds dark dark 
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When spring comes, everywhere 
there are peach blossom streams 


No one can tell which may be 
the spring of paradise ’. 

A lesson this teaches 18 the importance, if the 
7-word Chinese line is to be broken in trans- 
lation, of typographically marking the break 
as caesura and not as line-end. The shape 
and pace of a poem are radically altered by 
doubling the number of linee, a point which 
some translators have missed. (Arthur 
Cooper? actually representa the four-line 
chüeh-chu $E ^h] by two English quatrains ; 
I find ıt impossible to appreciate his original 
and interesting scheme for reproducing Chinese 
verse-forms without mentally readjusting the 
lines as Robinson would place them on the 
page.) Robinson also has & good typographical 
solution for the problem of the mid-line 
exhalation hsi 4 (p. 130) :* 


= ii 


PITT 
BG 


sk B 


One general reflection suggested by a reading 
of Robinson's book 1s that even the best of us 
when translating find it hard to hold in mind 
Mallarmé’s dictum that a poem is written not 
with ideas but with words. 

Hj 3E ME dU 

WX xi BA JU dC 

Ti ds Bi 

PR JI] A 7K 

Yee 7K HR Ab 
‘North Hill north of the lake 
Red baloony bright among the various trees 
Twisting winding the river to the south 
Gleaming vanishing by the edge of the green 

woods ' (p. 31). 

The translation ignores the two occurrences 
of shui 7K ‘ water’. As long as one is thinking 
of the idea of water as sufficiently conveyed by 
‘lake’ and ‘river’ the word may seem to be 
negligible. But Wang Wel has to make his full 
impression with only 20 words, cannot afford 
to waste one of them, and calls attention to 
shus by repetition. He is contrasting ‘the 
water of the lake ' (SH 7K.) with ‘ the water of 
the south river’ (Bg JI| 7K). Robinson’s 
poem is about a lake and a river; Wang Weis 


! Li Po and Tu Fu (Penguin Classics), 1973. 


wants to go home 
‘Tain driving down.’ 
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is about a landscape of water, still and visible 
all the way to the horizon in the lake to his 
north, meandering and showing up inter- 
mittently through the trees in the river to his 
south. Reading Wang Wei’s firat line, we see 
North Hill on the far side of the water; 
reading Robinson's, we merely register the 
topographical information that it is north of 
the lake. One effect of this 1s that the repetition 
of ‘north’ gives an uncomfortable impression 
of fortuitousness. In the Chinese the repetition 
is much more obtrusive, with pei db, ' north’ 
at both start and end of the line, yet it does 
not embarrass us; the meaning of the name 
of the hill becomes concrete as we see it to the 
north of us. Translators often get into more 
difficulties than they escape by abolishing or 
softening a repetition on the assumption that 
they must avoid an effect of monotony in 
English. Here it might be better to take the 
bull by the horns and revert to the Chinese 
word order: 
‘On North Hill to the lakewater’s north ...’. 
Indeed every word can be rendered in the 
Chinese order (except for ying ži ‘show- 
up-vividly-against-a-background ’, for which 
Robinson’s ‘ bright ' is inadequate), and it may 
be interesting to see how the poem looks when 
we try this. 
* On North Hil to the lakewater's north 
Vivid against mingled trees, a vermilion 
balcony. 
Hither and thither the South River waters 
Light up, vanish, at the green woods’ edge.’ 


* Hills empty, no one to be seen 
We only hear voicea echoed— 
With light coming back into the deep wood 
The top of the green moss is lit again ' (p. 28). 
More literally : 
‘In the void mountains don't see man, 
Only hear man's talk eoho. 
The backcast glow enters the deep wood 
And shines again over the green moss ’. 
Robinson'8 version (the syntax of which, by 
the way, immobilizes the poem by failing to 
sustain the succession of active and transitive 
main verbs) ignores the repeated jen A. 
‘man’, presumably on the assumption that it 
is an insignificant word the idea of which is 
covered by ' voice’. But one must insist again 
that if such a short verse repeats a word it 
focuses attention on it. The effect, it seems to 
me, is to present man in contrast with nature 
(the contrast of the traditionally paired T“ien 
K ‘ Heaven ' and jen ‘man’), To make this 
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point we may generalize ‘ man ' by omitting the 
article. Wang Wei is fond of the word kung 
ZS ‘ empty ' because of ita metaphysical sense 
in Buddhism, ‘ void, unreal’. We can try to 
capture the Buddhist overtones by choosing 
‘void’ as English equivalent, although its 
effectiveness will depend on whether it has been 
used with unmistakably Buddhist associations 
in other poems in the collection. (One con- 
sideration in picking poems for translation is to 
afford oneself the opportunity of taking a risk 
with a word in the knowledge that other poems 
will illuminate it.) ‘ Hills empty, no one to be 
seen’ rather suggesta a stroll in the English 
countryside; but these are the vast mountains 
of Chinese landscape painting, against which 
man is insignificant. It may occur to us to ask 
how a mountain oan be empty if there are 
people talking on it (a point raised by Burton 
Watson in an interesting discussion of the 
problems of rendering this poem). If we 
choose the English word * empty ’ the question 
leads nowhere; but in the original the con- 
tradiction is creative, suggesting on tho one 
hand that if there are people on the mountain 
it can be void only in the Buddhist sonse of 
unreal, on the other that if 1t is in fact empty 
the chatter (yu gf ‘talk’, rather mis- 
represented by ‘ voices’) must be that of the 
world of men, which in the solitude of tho 
mountains is no more than & tiresome echo in 
the memory. 

If we are to convey that Wang Wei's poem 
18 more than a charming picture of a mountain 
scene 1t seems that we cannot afford to let the 
English glide past too smoothly; there must 
be tensions in the line which make the words 
reverberate. Obviously there ıs danger that 
‘void mountains’ wil be taken as no more 
than a clumsy or pretentious equivalent of 
‘empty mountains’, but it is the translator’s 
own fault if he fails to convince an alert reader 
that when he chooses an unobvious word he 
knows what he is doing. After all a translator 
of poetry is putting himself at a considerable 
handicap if he denies himself the right to use 
words like a poet. The same point arises when 
we consider Robinson's neglect of fan ying 
iR # (which I tentatively translate ' baok- 
east glow’), Wang Wei’s variation on the 
already current fan chao i [HR ‘ backcast 
light’, the light of the declining sun. These 
are striking and beautiful expressions, espeol- 
ally interesting to the translator since there 
seems to be nothing in English vocabulary 
which makea us see the sunset light m this 
dynamic way, as coming towards us from the 
sun which is going away. The leaves have 


5 Chinese lyricism, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1971, 10-12, 
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shut out the hght all day; as the sun nears 
the horizon the light again comes between the 
trunks of the trees as 1t did at dawn (‘... And 
shines again over the green moss’). Moreover 
it 18 no accident that Wang Wei chooses ying 
‘ reflection / shadow ’ (a patch of light or shade 
thrown by a lght source) rather than chao 
‘shine / light’, which he reserves for the last 
line. He selects words which contribute to the 
impression that the vast scene present to his 
senses ig void, Ulusory; he hears echoes, sees 
reflections. (Ying hsiang P HE is a familiar 
combination in the sense of 'shadows and 
eohoes'.) A point in favour of choosing the 
inexact equivalent ‘glow’ is that one may 
hope by the internal rhyme to make the un- 
obtrusive connexion with ‘echo’ made in 
Chinese by the submerged reference to the 
cliché ying Asiang, associating vague light with 
indistinct sound. 

Since all translation involves compromises. 
we cannot blame Robinson for decidmg that 
there is nothing to be done with fan ying, and 
that he must be content to convey the idea of 
the couplet by & quite different pattern of 
words, without any equivalent for the phrase 
which vivifies it. Certainly fan ying is un- 
translatable in the absolute sense, just as the 
poem as a whole 18 untranslatable. But there 
18 the posaibility of hitting on a usable approxi- 
mation, provided that one is willing to make 
an unexpected juxtaposition of words at some 
risk of obscurity, like an original poet trying to 
capture a fresh impression in language. In the 
case of ‘ backcast glow’ (which will do as an 
example, although one would be glad to find 
a happier equivalent) it might not be obvious 
to a reader that it refers to the setting sun at 
all. Most translators from Chinese are wary of 
such possibilities of misunderstanding; they 
think it their duty to write English which will 
yield a clear sense at first reading. Yet there is 
very little good poetry either in Chinese or in 
English which has the artificial transparency 
of the conventional translation. Are we really 
doing a service to Chinese poete when we sug- 
gest to the uninstruoted that they never take 
risks with words, never try to say anything for 
which there are not already convenient words 
or phrases in the current resources of the 
language? It may be suspected that most 
readers receive the damaging impression that 
Chinese poets do write their poems with ideas, 
for which any formulation in decent English 
will serve as a perfectly transparent window. 
In any case one can annotate, and a note on 
‘ backcast glow’ would take the reader much 
deeper into the poem than the unassimilable 
historical and geographical information which 
is all that most translators supply. 

It may be added that the superficial lucidity 
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which many translators prefer to grappling 
with such a phrase as fan ying often proves to 
be deceptive. Robinson’s ‘ With light coming 
back into the deep wood / The top of the green 
moss is lit again’ might well refer to light 
temporarily obsoured by a passing cloud. A 
reader to whom this doubt occurs will learn 
nothing by re-reading and pondering the 
English poem (as he might if he failed to oatch 
on to ' backoast glow’ at first reading). The 
trouble is that whenever in such a case a 
translator opta for smooth readability, he 
commits himself (as a poet would not) to a 
form of words which yields up its whole 
meaning at first glance. 

In making these last observations my con- 
cern is leas to criticize Robinson than to sug- 
gest possibilities of penetrating closer to the 
nerve of a Chinese poem than translators 
(including myself) have so far attempted. 


A. O. GRAHAM 


Roarr V. Des Forans: Hat-lang and 
the Chinese natsonal revolutton. (Yale 
Historical Publications. Miscellany, 
99. xvii, 274 pp., 4 plates. New 
Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1973. $12.50, £4.95. 

Rosert A. Karr; Szechwan and the 
Chinese republic: provincial mili- 
tartsm and central power, 1911-1938. 
(Yale Historical Publications. Miscel- 
lany, 96.) x, 198 pp., 4 plates. New 
Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1978. $10, £4. 


Our understanding of late imperial and re- 
publican Chinese history have tended to be 
dominated either by studies of the history of 
thought, or by excessive preoccupation with 
the significance of watersheds such as the fall 
of the Ch‘ing in 1912 and the success of the 
Communist revolution in 1949. Largely as a 
result of the detailed historical work and 
inspiration of the late Mary Wright, these 
perspectives are beginning to give way to more 
complex and more interesting insights. ‘The 
upshot of this development is that continuities, 
both with earlier and later periods, oan be 
seen to be of more significance than had pre- 
viously been realized. These monographs by 
Des Forges and Kapp (both studente of Mary 
Wright) represent two analytical approaches 
to the interpretation of modern Chinese history. 
Des Forges has worked through the medium 
of the biography of one crucial figure while 
Kapp has focused his interpretations by 
studying the history of one particular province. 
Both authors have succeeded in writing im- 
portant books. 
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Hsi-liang, the object of Des Forges's bio- 
graphy, waa a chin shih acholar who first served 
under the Emperor Tz‘u-hsi and finally retired 
in 1912. One reason why Hsi-liang's career is 
so interesting, is that his governorships had 
such a wide geographical span; including 
Shansi, Honan, Szechuan, Yunnan, Kweichow, 
and Manchuria. Hsi-liang waa thus involved in 
areas that were poor and some that were rich ; 
some that were densely and some that were 
sparsely populated. He also worked in regions 
where foreign penetration created crucial 
policy issues and some where this was much less 
important. 

Because Hai-liang was not primarily a 
thinker, the book is easentially a study of 
action and the fields of particular importance 
are his nationalism and reactions to foreigners ; 
his efforts to modernize society through edu- 
cational reform and political mobilization ; and 
his attempts to introduce economic change. 

At first sight, Hai-liang appears fairly rabid 
in his anti-foreignism; and his Tibetan 
policies were ruthless and uncompromising. 
But this nationalism was 1n fact tempered by 
concern to aot legally and by awareness of 
what must be learned of foreign techniques. 
This combination of attitudes was manifested 
in a partacularly interesting way in his edu- 
cational reforms. These combined attention to 
the political aspects of the educational system 
and the value of traditional education, with an 
appreciation of the need both to reform curri- 
cula and to widen the impact of education in 
Chinese society by drawing into the system 
classes of people previously untouched by it. 

Nationalimm was also manifested in a com- 
plex way in Hsi-liang's economic policies. 
Particularly in his early period, he opposed the 
foreign * wolves and tigers ' who were attemp- 
ting to exploit Chinese railway and mining 
potentialities by means of concessions. How- 
ever, his own efforts to raise Chinese capital 
and use the state as an agent of development 
largely failed. Thus towards the end of his 
career, we find him in Manchuria advocating 
the acceptance of American loans to develop 
the railways as the beat strategy for achieving 
development and strengthening China. ` 

Hei-liang's philosophy of government was 
another aspect of his life that seems to have 
developed with experience. His belief in the 
worth of & common system of ideology and 
values that would ' bind up and unify the minds 
of the people' echoes the past and portends 
the future. Andin his last period, in Manohuris, 
Hai-liang’s contempt for the Manchu princes 
and his policy of widening the aotive political 
bese of government are both important indi- 
cations of how rapidly things were changing in 
the upper echelons of the Ch‘ing bureaucracy. 

Robert Kapp’s study is mainly concerned 
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with the period after the deoline and retire- 
ment of Hsi-liang. In his opening chapter, 
Kapp analyses the rapid mulitarization of 
Szechuan after 1011 and then proceeds to 
describe what might be called the formative 
years of Szechuanese militarism, the period up 
to 1926. During these years, the origins and 
characteristics of the provinee's ruling élite 
changed dramatically, as did the relationship 
of Szechuan to any concept of central autho- 
rity. Provincial separatism was not, of course, 
new in Szechuan, but the interesting point 
that Kapp brings to the forefront of his 
analysis is that understanding the political 
structure of Szechuan requires an under- 
standing of sub-provinoial fragmentation. 
After 1911, each district declared its inde- 
pendence and during the 1920's, Szechuan 
resolved itself into five garrison areas, each 
under a partially autonomous militarist. At 
the head of this system was Liu Hsiang, whose 
supremacy was based on oontrol of the 
economically important city of Chungking. 

The latter part of Kapp’s book is concerned 
with the intrusion into this militarized and 
fragmented society, of the civil war and the 
‘modernizing’ efforts of the Nationalist 
government. In appearance, much was done. 
The fiscal system was reformed, admini- 
stration was rationalized, the military units of 
the militariste incorporated into the national 
military structure, and attempts were made to 
infuse Szeohuanese society with the ideology 
of the New Life Movement. 

In spite of all this, Kapp shows that in 
reality, separatiam remained powerful and 
provincial society was not penetrated by 
Nationalist efforts. He also argues that pro- 
gressive exaotions of the local power holders 
led to an economio crisis. The book ends with 
the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war, the 
removal of the Nationalist government to 
Chungking, and the death of Liu Hsiang. 
Kapp argues that even these important 
developments failed to effect a satisfactory 
integration of Szechuan into the national 
polity, and it is clear that tensions reported m 
the past 20 years reflect the fact that pre-war 
separatism was not a transitory phenomenon, 
but something based on powerful economic and 
political realities. 

OHRISTOPHER HOWH 


ManaanggET MgpLEYv: Metalwork and 
Chinese ceramics. (Monograph Series, 
No. 2.) 50 pp. [London]: Percival 
David Foundation of Chinese Art, 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, 1972. £0.90. 
Rather more ink has been spilled on the 

subject of Western, above all Near Eastern, 
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influences upon the art of Chima than on 
Ryükyü lacquers. Whereas Sir Harry Garner's 
monograph is to a large extent a pioneering 
work, Margaret Medley's Metalwork and Chinese 
ceramics, which fundamentally is oonoerned 
with the reinterpretation of Near Eastern and 
the neighbouring regions of Central Asia 
metalwork forms and decoration by Chinese 
siulversmiths, goldsmiths, and potters, 1a stirring 
far from stilled waters. 

It 18 & question which brings into consider- 
ation not only cultural cross-currents, between 
the Near East and China, but also influences 
between differing media; a matter with which 
the author is clearly much concerned and where 
she breaks new ground with views which may 
not be held by other scholars ın the field. 

The whole question of the imfluence of 
techniques upon the development of an artistic 
tradition underlies the relationship between 
the Near Eastern metalwork tradition, its 
counterpart in China, and the subsequently 
influenced ceramic tradition ın China. Miss 
Medley believes that these Near Eastern 
metalwork forms first appeared in China in that 
medium, & logical assumption, and one which 
18 to some extent substantiated by the recent 
finds of gold and silver from Ho-chia-ta‘un in 
Shensi, for example the octagonal cup with 
human figures in relief that was included in the 
recent Chinese exhibition held at the Roya! 
Academy. This theme is developed in oon- 
nexion with the ch'tng-pas porcelain figures ‘ in 
direct imitation of the gilt bronze figures '— 
these the gilt bronze images of Bodhisattvas. 
Perhaps the author is oversimplifying in this 
particular case for by this time, the early 
fourteenth century, Buddhist sculpture was 
principally executed in wood, as a substitute 
for the more oostly bronze, and it is perhaps to 
these images that the porcelain examples are 
so Closely linked. In addition the tradition of 
ceramic figures in China had been well and 
truly eatabhshed by tomb figures as early as 
the Han dynasty. 

The most specific example of a metalworking 
technique eventually mfluencing the Chinese 
ceramic tradition which is cited by Miss Medley 
is that of ' jolleying ', whereby the moulded 
dish is spun on a fast wheel and a template 
then gently pressed onto the clay. This was 
the sort of mechanization inspired by the 
introduction of metal techniques. From this 
the author concludes that decorative motifs of 
the imported metal objects were subsequently 
adopted and adapted to other media. 

The monograph covers a big subject and a 
comparatively long period of time, from the 
Han to Ytian dynasties, so inevitably is more 
of a starter than a comprehensive study. But 
it is a subject with which the author haa con- 
cerned herself for some time and her knowledge 
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and ideas in a sense go beyond the scope of 
a shortiah monograph. In addition she has, 
and rightly so, attempted to provide the all- 
important historical background involving 
complex cultural oross-ourrente and ethnic 
movements, which is an equally vast subject 
not suited to such emphatio paraphrasing. 
However, the basio principles of the relation- 
ship between Near Eastern metalwork and 
Chinese ceramics are discussed and to some 
extent established in this monograph which 
must bo considered, perhaps, as the opening 
salvo in a long campaign. 
EDMUND OAPON 


EMrLv M. AHERN: The cult of the dead 
n a Chinese village. xiv, 280 pp., 8 
plates. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1973. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
£D.) 


This book 18 a careful and detailed study of 
ancestor worship in a mixed lineage village in 
Taiwan. It sucoeeds most convinoingly in 
linking different forms of the cult of the dead 
with specific social and kinship variante, and 
attempts to tie in its findings with those for 
other areas of China, in particular with the 
fund of generalization contained in Professor 
Maurice Freedman’s pioneering works on the 
Chinese lineage. 

The village of Ch'inan has a population of 
1,276 and is divided into four distinct main 
sections ( FE), each of which is controlled by a 
resident majority lineage, the Ong, the Li, the 
Lou, and the Ui. Roughly one-fifth of the total 
population is com posed of non-lineage members. 
Each of the lineages exhibits idiosynoratic forms 
of ritual and political organization which are 
correlated by Professor Ahern with variations 
in wealth between them. In short, she arguee 
that the more corporately held wealth a lineage 
has the stronger ita corporate unity. Thus the 
Ong lineage, which has no income-producing 
property, has necessanly the weakest internal 
cohesion of the four. This conclusion does not 
run counter to received views, but it is very 
nicely and systematically spelled out 

None of the four lineages is broken down into 
fully segmented branches such as we have 
come to expect from lineage studies in other 
parte of China. Indeed, as a general rule there 
is not even domestic ancestor worship to be 
found, all ancestor tablets being located and 
worshipped in the four ancestral halls. Even 
the Kitehen God is found in the halls rather 
than in the homes where he might reasonably 
be sought. The author sees these features aa 
a function of the need to express lineage 
unity in the context of a mixed lineage com- 
munity. The lineage and its hall thus becomes 
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intamately wedded to the village section. This 
identity of community and lineage is streng- 
thened by the placing in the ancestral hall of 
the Earth God (+ Hi Z\) of the Jf, a god 
worshipped by both lineage and non-lineage 


members alike. The Ong ff, the least unified,’ 


signiflcantly has its Earth God housed in a 
separate temple. 

There is then a major difference between the 
lineages of Ch‘inan and those which have been 
described by Potter, Freedman, Baker, and 
others—all the ancestor tablet worshipping 
eggs are in one basket, the ancestral hall. The 
ancestors are in a sense being treated as terri- 
torial deities, In many ways similar to the 
Earth Gods. Segmentation is a strongth of a 
developed lineage system, since the segments 
by definition reunite to bolster the whole. In 
Ch'inan, however, any movement of tablete 
outaide the JE resulta in a weakening of the 
lineage, since the lineage is being used as a 
symbol of the settlement and cannot embrace 
such break-away groups. Under these cir- 
cumstances the lineage is surely inherently 
unstable? In Ch‘inan one such group, the Pegs, 
have already come to grief, as we are told on 
p. 109. Rightly Ahern does not call the Peqs a 
lineage, though the few words which she spares 
them make it fairly clear that at one stage they 
were as much a lineage as any of the four which 
are now recognized. These four are none of 
them of great genealogical depth—five to seven 
generations at most from the founding 
ancestors. I have suggested elsewhere that 
there comes a critical stage in the development 
of ancestral trusts (after perhaps four genera- 
tions) when they are likely to collapse. Within 
the context of a lineage umbrella no great 
damage is done to group unity, but in Ch'inan 
the one trust is in each case the lineage itself, 
so that collapee would leave no framework 
behind. It oonld be that Ch'inan has been 
studied at just that critical stage in ita develop- 
ment, but it is perhaps also possible that its 
lineage ancestors in their identification with 
territory are bearing a much heavier social load 
than those studied elsewhere. 

There are a number of pointa in the book 
where more or clearer information would have 
been helpful. We are not, for example, given 
much idea of the ritual practices of the non- 
lineage members. In the case of the Pegs and 
of the two outsider families of the Ui settle- 
ment this would have been particularly 
enlightening. Ahern does not seek to analyse 
the funotions of the various Earth Gods, beyond 
passing on the remark of an informant that 
worshipping God was ‘like telephoning some- 
one. Each picture or image is a telephone 
extension from which the god oan be reached ’ 
(p. 67). Yet surely each Earth God is a separate 
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entity responsible for a particular area, and 
worshipping the main Earth God in the village 
temple is not for the same purpose as wor- 
shipping the Earth God in the home? There 
is a curious statement on p. 203 that in Ch‘inan 
* control over lineage ancestral rites is in the 
hands of the oldest people’, which does not 
chime in with information supplied elsewhere 
in the book. And is it correot to gurmise that 
non-literacy in a village would preclude the 
emergence of genealogies (p. 80)? Chinese 
society was a literate one and all members of 
it' would share the knowledge of literacy and 
expect to see it employed on grave-stones and 
ancestor tableta, which constitute a genealo- 
gical base at least. 

But in tbe light of the quantity of infor- 
mation, analysis, and food for thought which 
is given us, these are minor points only. The 
book and ite exoellent photographs have 
greatly increased our understanding of ancestor 
worship in Chinese society. 


HUGH D. R. BAKER 


J. Epwarp Kipper: Early Buddhist 
Japan. (Ancient Peoples and Places, 
Vol. 78.) 212 pp. [London]: Thames 
and Hudson, 1972. £3.50. 


Those familiar with Professor Kidder’s 
earlier volume in this series, Japan before 
Buddhism, may well be disappointed with this 
shorter sequel. Harly Buddhist Japan covers 
the archasology of the period dating from the 
introduction of Buddhism in the middle of the 
sixth century down to the removal of the 
capital from Nara and ite eventual establish- 
ment in Heian in 794. At first sight Kidder’s 
material looks promising enough. There is & 
chapter on the early imperial palaces, for 
example, built in the various short-lived 
capitals of the seventh century on the Yamato 
plain. There is & long chapter on the earliest 
Buddhist templee, their ground plans and con- 
struction, and another on tunnel tomba, 
cremations, relics, and mounds. But these 
radiant subjects Kidder treata with a curiously 
reversed Midas touch. His descriptions of the 
Ikaruga palace, of the earliest buildings of the 
Horyaji temple, of the Shinto sacred place on 
Okinoshima, of Shótoku Taishi’s tomb, are 
too sketchy and ‘dead’ to rouse the interest 
of the general reader, while the specialist is 
continually left with the feeling that he is 
scratching his foot through his shoe by the 
inadequate notes and references. If we do not 
already know how or when the priest Jdjé 
entered Shótoku Taishi's tomb and saw there 
two red copper lions (p. 128), Kidder does not 
help us to find out. Why are the two seven- 
storey pagodas on either side of the Great 
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Buddha Hall of the eighth-century Tédaiy1 
slightly out of hne with the temple’s major 
axis (p. 117)? It 18 surely no accident, partı- 
cularly since both pagodas are exaotly similarly 
oriented. Yet Kidder simply tells us that they 
are ' poorly aligned’, which does not satisfy 
our ouriosity at all. It is odd too to write an 
entire chapter on Shinto ritual tools without 
mentioning the work of Oba Iwao. The biblio- 
graphy is, alas, virtually useless. It is ‘a 
Japanese bibliography written entirely in 
English, transliteration having been omitted at 
the request of the publisher in order to con- 
serve space’. The eoonomy was a false one. 
The reader ignorant of Japanese will be unable 
to follow up the references anyway, while the 
Japanese specialist is baffled by such entries as 
* Hori, I., Japanese Religion’. Is this Professor 
Hort’s large two-volume work on folk religion 
or the small one? The plates and line drawings, 
however, and the ground plans of the temples 
and palaces are, as they usually are in this 
series, excellent. 
CARMEN BLAOKER 


W.G. BzAsLEY: The Mews Restoration. 
xii, 513 pp. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press; London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1973. £7. 


Occasionally there appears a mature book 
which represents the fruits of research" and 
teaching over many years. Suoh a book is 
Professor Beasley’s Merni Restoration on which, 
he tells us, he has been working for the past 
15 years. The end-product complements his 
earlier Select documents on Japanese foreign 
policy, 1853-68, which was published in 1966, 
but extends it in time and expands ıt ın sub- 
stance. On this occasion, his object is to 
approach ‘the Restoration from inside, as a 
part of Japanese history ' (p. 404). 

The author defines the Meiji i sis in 
& much broader sense than the mere coup 
d'état carried out in Kyoto on 3 January 1868 
that put control of the Imperial Court into the 
hands of leaders from the feudal princedoms 
of west and south-west Japan. He means the 
change which took place in Japan over the 
succeeding generation whereby ‘ feudal separa- 
tion gave way to centralized bureaucracy, 
the social order was reconstructed, a conscript 
army replaced the samurai house-band as the 
ultimate instrument of authority, factories 
were established, trade was encouraged and a 
Western style of education was fostered in a 
system of State schools’ (p. 2). Thus, digging 
deep and ranging widely, Beasley covers two 
decades of tension and struggle in Japan from 
1853—the date of Commodore Perry's expedi- 
tion—to 1873—the date of Okubo’s perceptive 
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memorandum on the Korean crisia—with 
penetrating glances both before and after. 

This is a valuable study and some attempt 
must be made to explain its approach. and 
summarize ite findings. Beginning his study 
with the decline of the Tokugawa Bakufu, the 
author pointe out that Japan had not one 
government but many exercising authority 
each within ita own territorial limits. Hach of 
these han governments had its own hierarchy 
and its own bureauracy. While in normal 
times Edo’s authority was hardly challenged, 
the local rulers enjoyed a great measure of 
independence in their own domains. The 
political consequence of this was that some 
began to doubt the power of the Tokugawa 
régime which was unable to keep the country 
at: peace at a period of peasant uprisings. 
The Tokugawa were algo afflicted by the arrival 
of Perry’s squadron in 1853 and by the treaties 
which foreign powers sought to negotiate. It 
was not until. 1858 when full commercial 
treaties were entered into that they could be 
described as exploitative and unequal. But 
the Tokugawa were readily criticized for their 
weakness to foreigners. By 1858 foreign 
policy had become a public issue in Japan, 
extending outside the ranks of policy makers 
to those of lesser rank who resorted to attacks 
on foreigners and terrorism in aaa to en- 
courage & hard line. 

The years 1863—4 were & Sein The 
dissenting samurai and reforming lords who 
opposed the Bakufu tried to harness the wide- 
spread objection to the foreign treaties. The 
Choahü clan took steps to form an anti- 
Tokugawa alliance with Satsuma. It was not 
perhaps a natural alliance but the hostility of 
each to the Bakufu was such as to persuade 
them to forget their divisions. The unsuccessful 
attempts of the two clans in 1863-4 to con- 
front the foreign powers demonstrated that it 
was no longer possible to deal with the foreign 
threat either by expulsion or by some loyalist 
theory. The pragmatio approach of self. 
strengthening combined with buying time from 
the foreign powers was therefore tried by the 
Bakufu. But these strategies left the country 
as divided as before and prepared the way for 
civil war, which Beasley describes: as ‘a 
struggle for power, not a war of ideologies ’ 
(p. 300). When victory went to Satsuma and 
Chóshü and to the emperor’s cause, the new 
rulers who had hitherto been content with pro- 
pagating slogans, had to think out programmes 
which would satisfy their own sources of power. 
This was inevitably a slow process which: 
forced the new rulers back to fundamental 
principles and to the conviction that Japan 
must avoid losing her national identity through 
embarking on & policy of modernization. It 
was this which determined the priorities they 
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chose and the emphasis they placed on fukoku- 
kyohes ‘enrich the country, strengthen the 
army’ in order that Japan oould resist tho 
West with weapons which she had copied from 
them. 

In Beasley’s view, the key to the Restoration 
story was the sense of nationalism of the 
Japanese which succeeded in breaking the 
bonds of tradition. Different from the Chinese, 
the Japanese moved in this period ‘from a 
consciousness of foreign threat to an &ware- 
ness of national identity, expressed in demands 
for unity and independence ' (p. 413). This has 
to be coupled with the changes brought about 
by rapid economic growth which allowed * men 
of telent' drawn from the samurai olass to 
enter Japan's narrow and efficient ruling élite. 
Do these events amount to a revolution (that 
old has-been from many an examination 
paper)? The writer is reluctant to deecribe the 
Meiji Restoration as a revolution in the full 
meaning of the term because in the Meiji 
society which emerged feudal and capitalist 
elementa worked together. If ıt has to be 
called a revolution, he is content to call it a 
nationalist revolution ‘thereby giving re- 
cognition to the nature of the emotions that 
above all brought it about’ (p. 424). In saying 
this, he rejects the bourgeois-peasant-absolu- 
tist-clags explanations which have in the past 
been ascribed to the Restoration movement. 

The book is a model of literary style, a 
quality which dcubtleas contributed to ite 
earning the J. K. Fairbank prize. Its argument 
which has been inadequately summarized here 
is close-knit and well-sustained. It w full of 
interesting reflections on the history of Japan, 


of China, and of the world at large which will 


repay not one but many readings. Beasley 
perhaps seduces us too much. He argues his 
case and persuades us of its wiedom. But there 
is perhaps not enough mention of the deep- 
rooted controversies among Japanese scholars, 
who would be prepared on some issues of the 
Restoration to ‘slit each other's throats '— 
academically speaking, that is. 
IAN NISH 


Ivan Parker HALL: Mors Arinors. 
(Harvard East Asian Series, 68.) xu, 
535 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1973. $19, £9.50. 


Like many of the Meiji leaders, Mori Arinori 
filled & number of roles that in the twentieth 
century it would be difficult for one man to 
combine. As a diplomat, he served as minister 
in Washington and London, playing a slightly 
disruptive part in the negotiations for treaty 
revision. -In both capitals, as well as during a 
mission to Peking in 1875-8, arising from dis- 
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putes over Korea, he helped to shape Japan's 
new Weatern-style diplomacy. More widely, 
as a Westernizer having first-hand experience 
of European society and culture, he was a 
founder member (and first president) of the 
Meirokusha, an association of scholars and 
officials dedicated to conferring on their 
country the advantages of ‘civilization’ as 
the West understood it. At one time or another 
Mori advocated the abolition of sword- 
wearing, the replacement of Japanese by 
English as the national language, and the 
adoption of a more equal relationship between 
the sexes, especially ın marriage. Finally, as 
education minister he helped to give Japan's 
education system two of 1ta enduring character- 
istics: a dedication to the interests of the 
state; and a commitment to produce (through 
selective high schools and Tokyo's imperial 
university) a governing élite to replace the 
samurai. His assassination in 1880 at the age 
of forty-one—reflecting the controversial nature 
of much that he had said and done—robbed 
late Meiji Japan of à man who might well have 
been one of ita outstanding political figures. 
All this makes Mor well worth studying. 
And Mr. Hall studies him with an 1rmpressive 
wealth of fact and documentation. A con- 
siderable range of Japanese published works, 
supplemented by British and American 
archives and wide reading in such matters as 
the history of education, have been marshalled 
to produce a biography that 1s fuller and more 
detailed than anything that exists in English 
concerning other Meiji statesmen, even those 
of first rank. What is more, though it 18 far 
from being a piece of light reading, this is a 
good book, sound in content and convincing 
in argument. There has always: been contro- 
versy about Mori. How far was he nationalist? 
How far modernizer? How do these two ele- 
ments combine? Hall sees him as primarily a 
man of affairs, not a thinker or scholar; as one 
whose primary goal was ‘ the security and inde- 
pendence of the Japanese nation’; but also as 
a reformer who saw this aim as being fulfilled 1n 
harmony with another, namely, the introduo- 
tion of Western-style changes in key aspects of 
Japanese life, not a mere adherence to tradi- 
tionalist norms. This combination of elements 
has made it possible for traditionalista to 
condemn him as un-Japanese, while Weatern- 
izers (and many later scholars) have done so 
for his failure to espouse the cause of political 
democracy, that is, for his élitism, which was 
in part Confucian-based. In these respects the 
study of Mor touches on problems that are 
central to an understanding of Meiji Japan; 
and this book is without question an important 
contribution to the discussion of them. 


W. G. BEASLEY 
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Ben-Ami SmLLONY: Revolt in Japan: 
the Young Officers and the February 26, 
1936 Tie xiii, 263 pp. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
[1973]. 3.10.50. 


The February 26 Incident has never been in 
danger of being ignored by historians. Indeed, 
this brief but violent attempted coup by junior 
army officers often figures in popular accounts 
of Japan as the outetanding example of the 
survival of the samurai spirit into modern 
times. In the small number of more detailed 
accounts in English ıt has generally been 
&ppro&ohed in terms of its significance for the 
achievement of military dominance in pre-war 
Japan, mainly on the basis of sources hostile 
to the rebels. Dr. Shillony has corrected this 
bias by making extensive use of the prison 
writings of the leaders of the insurrection and 
of the recent orop of memoirs by other members 
or sympathizers of the Young Officers move- 
ment, as well as by gleaning further infor- 
mation from interviews with survivors or their 
close associates. Though such sources may not 
always be the most reliable, Shillony has 
brought to his task of elucidating the origins 
of the movement and the nature of its leaders’ 
motives and plans an eminently impartial 
mind, seeking neither to condemn the violence 
of their actions nor justify them on the grounds 
of purity of motive. In view of this unbiased 
approach, it ıs, perhaps, one of the most 
surprising aspects of Shillony’s book that 
nothing which could sully the idealistic image 
of the Young Officers emerges. The cvidence 
which he produces all points to the activiste 
bemg motivated by their conoern for Japan 
and for the distressed peasantry, oven, in some 
oases, In preference to Army expansion, with 
no revelations of personal oorruption, in- 
dulgence, or even ambition. The most im- 
portant feature of this study, however, is the 
author’s accumulation of evidence suggesting 
that the coup came near to success. Shillony 
argued such a case in an earlier article, but his 
hour-by-hour account of the incident here 
shows in greater detail and more convinemgly 
that many high-ranking officers in key posi- 
tions favoured the young radicals or were 
prepared to accept their demands for a Showa 
Restoration. Indeed, in the light of tho 
&uthor's emphasis on the rebels’ influential 
backing and initial success, it may be 
questioned whether his explanation of their 
dramatic change of fortune is entirely ade- 
quate. His main stress is on the determined 
resistance of the Emperor and some of his 
household officials, together with a group 
of General Staff officers, notably General 
Sugiyama and Colonel Ishiwara, but his 
examination does not extend to the broader 
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reaches of political opinion and influence in 
the bureaucracy, the zaibatsu, and the political 
parties. A similar criticism might be made of 
his treatment of the radical officers’ movement 
itself, namely, that he does not really relate it 
to the general mood for katzé, or reconstruo- 
tion, in Japanese society. What would have 
happened had the rebels succeeded and a 
government under General Mazak: been 
established can hardly be estimated without 
invoking wider considerations of this kind. 
Nevertheless, even though the exact signifi- 
cance of the February 26 Incident remains far 
from certain, Shillony has provided some of the 
essential material for more informed debate. 
One oan only hope for more such scholarly 
studies, which will help to clarify the complex 
web of relationships which existed in Japan in 
the 1930's, and show how and by whom power 
and influence were exercised. 
RE. L. SIMS 


J. HILLIER (comp.): The Harari collec- 
tion of Japanese paintings and draw- 
ings. Vol.3. vii, 365-572 pp. London: 
Lund Humphries, 1973. £12. 


Most of the observations made in the review 
of the first two volumes of this catalogue 
(BSOAS, xxxv, 2. 1972, 408-9) hold good for 
this, the third and final one. The general 
appearance of the book, the illustrations, and 
the text are alike excellent, and Mr. Hillior's 
many friends and admirers will not be dis- 
appointed. 

This volume covers a larger and much more 
mixod bag than the first two; it comprises 
158 items, numbered 186—342, drawn from the 
works of a great variety of schools and inde- 
pendent artists. As in Vols. 1 and itr these 
mostly date from the Tokugawa period—in 
fact only the first two paintings, by Kanó 
Motonobu or his school, are earlier than 1600. 
Many of them will be familiar to those who saw 
the excellent Harari Collection exhibition 
staged by Hillier at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum some years ago. It will be evident 
that here, as in the ukiyo-e and genie pictures 
of the first two volumes, Mr. Harari indulged, 
quite rightly, his personal tastes, and made no 
attempt at an orthodox representative ool- 
lection. So we find very little of the ‘ main 
line’ Kanó school, and the collection diverges 
into a number of artists and sub-schools 
that revolted against or broke away from 
the academic style; for, as Hillier observes, the 
Kanó school ' assumed the position, under the 
Tokugawa Shogunate, of the nation’s official 
academy, in which most aspiring professionals 
enlisted ’. Thus we have the dignified Immortal 
portrayed by Unkoku Tdgan (1547-1618) 
in a style foreshadowing some of the work 
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of Hokusai; the superbly confident and 
humorous Hotei of Nakanuma Shdkadd 
(1584-1639); and a small group of works by 
Hanabusa Itchd (1652-1724) displaying his 
mastery of economic line and his lively interest 
in his fellow-men. All these artists had Kano 
iraining. 

The eooenirio geniuses Jakuchu (1716-1800) 
and Shóoóhaku (1730-81) are well represented. 
Nobody who saw the Victoria and Albert 
Museum exhibition oan forget the former's 
triptych of Fukurokuju, chrysanthemum, and 
peacock (No. 198) nor the latter's Immortal in 
a wide-brimmed hat (No. 207), and the collec- 
tion contains several other very striking and 
characteristic compositions by both these 
artiste. (Incidentally, is Shóhaku's No. 212 
really a priest? He seems to have the little 
bonnet and hair-style of a Chinese sage.) The 
bold spare style and sly humour of Jichosai 
are -clearly seen in his lightning sketoh of the 
Chinese war-lord Kuan Yu (No. 215) and a set 
illustrating the ever-popular drama of the 
Forty-seven Rénin (No. 216). 

Harari’s predilection for Hokusai was 
obvious in the first two volumes of this cata- 
logue, and we may suppose that he was drawn 
to the work of Kyósai (1831-89) for much the 
same reasons. The artist's abundant vigour 
and many-sided genius can be appreciated 
from his works reproduced here, amongst 
which the two views of Mount Fuji, in summer 
and winter, are, for Kydsai, unusual in their 
calm serenity. 

The Decorative school, associated with the 
great names of Sdtateu and Korin, is notably 
represented by a bold group of the Six Poetical 
Geniuses (Hokkasen), and a superb two-fold 
screen by Hóiteu (1761-1828). This latter 
shows two trees, a pine and a persimmon, 
growing together by a stream and forming a 
striking design against the powdered gold 
background. 

The Nanga and Maruyama-Shij5 schools 
occupy nearly half the volume. The former 
incorporated a variety of Chinese styles ' from 
the quasi-naturalistic ...'to the relatively 
lawless ink-paintings of buwjinga (''literary 
man's painting") type', as Hillier writes— 
in fact from the clasmcal landscape of Tani 
Bunohō (No. 231) to the swift yet masterly 
character-sketches of Sakaki Hyakusen (No. 
227), a style familiar from innumerable illus- 
trated books of haiku. Among the Nanga 
paintings here reproduced, the ‘ Dragon of the 
storm’ (No. 229) by Shiba Kóokan (very 
different from the Westernizing style usually 
associated with this artist) and the marvel- 
lously epigrammatio ‘ Bat and crescent Moon ’ 
(No. 282), the joint work of Bunchd and 
Hóitsu, are among the most impressive in 
their very different ways. 
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In the mind of the average amateur of 
Japanese art the Shijó or Maruyama school 
evokes naturalistic and superbly exeouted 
carp by Okyo and monkeys by Sosen. But 
once more Harari has contrived to broaden 
our ideas. Okyo is here represented by a pair 
of Chinese Immortals (No. 242) that clearly 
betray the artist's early Kan6 training, and 
though one of the Sosens in the oollection 
(No. 267) is indeed a monkey, it 1s a monkey 
with a difference—dressed and performing as 
a sambasd dancer on the first day of the Year 
of the Monkey. The school, mdeed, covers an 
enormous range of style and subject: ladies 
by Genki, Nangaku, Soken, and Eishin that 
remind one of ukiyo-e; impressionistic land- 
scapes by Keibun, Toyohiko, Nanrei, and 
Gitó; rapid and sharply-observed figure- 
aketches by Rosetau, Nanrei, Bumpd, and 
Zeshin; and splendid evocations of animals 
and birds by Rosetsu, Keibun, Ganku, and 
Gyokuhó.: 

The last section of the catalogue is devoted 
to fan-paintings of various schools, in which 
we re-enoounter many old friends, such as 
Hditsu (No. 301), Bunchó (Nos. 308-4), Kókan 
(312), and Okyo (334) working in this rather 
challenging format. A lovely ourled-up 
sleeping kitten by Zaimei (317) and a furious 
sparrow clutching a rice-ear by Kirei (No. 328) 
are particularly engaging. 

This splendidly produced and fully illus- 
trated catalogue, now complete, provides in 
practice an admirable survey of painting in 
the Tokugawa period. All lovers of Japanese 
art, and all who look for wit as well as beauty 
in painting will be grateful to the author for 
this worthy tribute to the memory of a very 


distinguished and perceptive collector. 


B. W. ROBINSON 


Harry M. GARNER: Ryükyü lacquer. 
(Monograph Series, No. 1.) 52 pp. 
[London]: Percival David Founda- 
tion of Chinese Art, School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of 
London, 1972. £0.90. 


From the onteet of his monograph on 
Ryükyü lacquers Sir Harry Garner pointe out 
the difficulties involved in such a study; above 
all the paucity of reliable literary references 
and the lack of material. 

Working from the lacquer material, through 
the scanty literary evidence, the author 
establishes the fact of strong cultural influences 
from both China and Japan. 

In the historical introduction, an essential 
part of such a study, Sir Harry outlines the 
development of contacts between the Rytkyis 
and their island and mainland neighbours. It 
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is interesting to note that he mentions, on the 
evidence submitted by R. J. Pearson in his 
Archaeology of the Ryukyu Islands (1969), that 
the turning-pomt which brought the Ryukyu 
Islanda into close contact with the major 
civilizations of the East ocourred in the 
twelfth century with the advent of gunpowder 
in China, Thus the islands became more 
closely associated with China, a fact sub- 
sequently evidenced through references to sea- 
borne trade, a point which had significant 
influence upon the development of the islands’ 
lacquer art. Finally in the introduction it 18 
pertinent to note the author’s justification for 
ita apparent lengthinees: ‘to establiah two 
important points. The first is that the Ryukyu 
Islanders, through their high personal qualities 
and business abilities, established a standard of 
civilization that was far higher than might have 
been expected from the poverty of their 
natural resources. It is necessary to stress this 
point because there has been a tendency, 
particularly among Japanese authorities, to 
say that a country with such poor natural 
resources could not have produced anything 
more advanced than peasant art ...’. 

We then come to the real substance of the 
book; an analysis and categorization of 
Ryükyü lacquers. The author considers them 
under five headings: mlaid mother-of-pearl, 
painted, carved, incised in gold, and incised 
with painted designs, and it is interesting to 
note that in each case ıt 18 pointed out, with 
ample justification, that the inspiration came 
from China, not Japan. This whole section on 
classification is relatively brief and neither 
ambitious nor controversial, but practical and 
descriptive. Since this is very much a pioneer 
work it amply fulfils ite task in presenting the 
state of current knowledge and opening the 
doors for further research and investigation. 


EDMUND OAPON 


ARNOLD ToynpEE (ed): Half the 
world : the history and culture of China 
and Japan. 368 . . London: 
Thames and Hudson, [1973]. £8.50. 


Most of the appeal of this book is in the 
Ulustrations, many of them superb repro- 
ductions of items which are unfamiliar to all 
but the specialist. They are arranged in 
sections, oovering various aspects of the 
history and oulture of China and Japan (with 
occasional glances at neighbouring areas), 
something like three-quarters of the total space 
being devoted to pre-modern society, that is, 
the period before the coming of the West 

Each section of pictures is followed by an 
equivalent one of text, further illustrated by 
line drawings. Notwithstanding the efforte of 
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some distinguished contributors, these chapters 
are on the whole less successful than the sec- 
tions of illustrations themselves. Chiefly, as 
one would expect, this is because of imitations 
of space. Professor Twitchett’s chapter on 
Chinese history and society down to the Ch‘ing 
comes off exceedingly well—it is a model of 
its kind—but it is twice as long as any of the 
others. For the rest, authors seem to have 
suoceeded where their subjects are manageable 
within the length allotted them (for example, 
Dr. Nakayama on science and technology in 
China ; Dr. Blacker on Japanese religion before 
Meiji; Professor Cohen on early oontaota with 
the Weet) They have otherwise tended to 
produce encyclopedia-like articles which are 
authoritative, but densely packed, saying a 
little about each of many things. One should 
mention Professors James Liu and Donald 
Keene, who in dealing with Chinese and 
Japanese literature, respectively, each in about 
10,000 words, are asked to perform the im- 
possible; despite the faot that pictures can- 
not greatly help them, they very nearly 
succeed. especially in their treatment of poetry. 
Modern society gets a mere two chapters, both 
of similar length, one dealing with Japan, the 
other mostly with China. They might well 
have been omitted, for they are necessarily 
political in emphasis and therefore not really 
on a footing with the rest. Some of the other 
contributions are so succmot as to be cryptic. 

One would be tempted to say that the defects 
were inevitable, given the scale of what is 
attempted, were it not that the volume in- 
cludes so much that 1s repetitive. Many of the 
illustrations have long captions which sum- 
marize information given again m the chapters 
that follow. To be sure, this makes it possible 
to use the book for the pictures, without 
reading the text. Yet carried only a little 
further it could have enabled the contri- 
butors to dispense with the need to provide 
*enoyolopedie' information and so oonoern 
themselves more with producing interpretative 
OSBAyB. 

W. G. BEASLEY 


GILBERT Rozman: Urban networks tn 
Ching China and Tokugawa Japan. 
xv, 355 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, [01973]. $16.50, 
£7.90. 

Dr. Rozman seeks in this book to establish 
through a study of China and Japan a structure 
of analysis that might be applied to urbani- 
zation in other pre-modern societies. To this 
end he begins by identifying in a survey of 
Chinese and Japanese history a olasarfication 
of ‘central places’ at seven different levels, 
ranging from the national capital (level 1) 
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thrcugh regional and smaller distriot cities to 
local market centres (level 7). He then pro- 
ceecs to examine their relationship, first to 
social structure (concentrating on population 
and. ite stratification), then to patterns of 
marketing (national, regional, and local), with 
specific reference to China in the Ch‘ing period 
and Japan under the Tokugawa. This oom- 
pletss part I of the book. Part m considers in 
sorce detail the regional variations in the two 
couttries during this period (six regions for 
China, two for Japan); the area immediately 
around the two capitals (1.e. Chihli and the 
Karto); and the capital cities of Peking and 
Edc themselves. 

There are a number of general points one 
ougnt to make about the problems that arise 
in sich a study. One is that the discussion of 
Japan is in some respects more detailed and 
mor» firmly based than that of China, largely 
beozuse of the nature of the available 
materials. It is true that the author 1s able to 
mate use of Chinese gazetteers for his work on 
China, but he has otherwise to depend on 
mocern monographs in Japanese and English, 
whbh provide a better basis for studying the 
Tokugawa than the Ch‘ing. Another difficulty 
is -hat geographical divisions in the two 
oouatries are not always strictly comparable : 
China’s sheng were meaningful administrative 
entities, but not necessarily economic ones, 
whie Japanese kunt under the Tokugawa were 
neither administcatively nor economically as 
significant as the han. Hence the use of these 
two unite for purposes of comparison is in some 
deg-ee arbitrary, though no obvious alter- 
native suggests itself (since the han varied far 
too much in size and cohesion). Finally there 
is the problem of scale. Some of the differences 
that can be identified as obtaining between 
Chima and Japan arise from comparing a sub- 
ocon-inent with a country only a fraction of ita 
size (a factor that affecta both administrative 
and marketing natworks). 

This is not meant to imply that the compari- 
son is invalid, or that it fails to convince. On 
the contrary, it produces some very valuable 
notions, applicable to both the countries con- 
cerred and full of implications for the study 
of their later response to the West. One of the 
most important is the historical pattern that 
emerges, i.e. the fact that Japanese urban: 
zation started later but developed faster than 
Chimese, so that by the seventeenth century 
both had about 6% to 7% of their population 
in trban centres (though China at this stage 
still had a more complete structure of levels). 
Eqcally important, Japan's urban population 
undsr the Tokugawa then surged ahead to 
total about. 16%, substantially exceeding 
Chima’s, which remained relatively static. 
Ancther important difference is that of urban 
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patterns. Peking was at the top of a loosely 
centralized system of regional complexes, each 
focusing on one or more major cities. Edo, 
having a more close-knit local supply network 
itself and better communications with the reat 
of the country, was much more a dominating 
national centre, administratively and economi- 
cally, and was accordingly about the same size 
as Peking, though in & much lees populous 
country. In other words, Edo looms larger in 
Japan's urbanization than Peking does in 
China's. This indicates that on the eve of the 
modern period China and Japan, though both 
highly urbanized, had differenoes that may 
well be as significant as their similarities in 
this context. It is greatly to be hoped that 
Rozman’s pioneering study of them will be 
followed up. 
W. G. BRASLEY 


C. Hoovkaas (ed. and tr.): Kama and 
Kala: materials for the study of 
shadow theatre in Bali. (Verhande- 
lingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. 
Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 79.) 
320 pp., 96 plates. Amsterdam, Lon- 
don: North-Holland Publishing Co., 
1973. Guilders 120. 


This is one of those somewhat rare books 
whose titles tell readers what is inside. This 
18 a collection of ‘ materials for the study of 
shadow theatre in Bali’, colleoted by Dr. 
Hooykaas in the course of his lengthy re- 
searches in Bali, and presented now in pub- 
lished form. It is not a finished study of the 
Balmese shadow theatre, but the materials 
upon which such a study could be based. 
These materials concern primarily the role of 
the amangku dalang and the ritual and re- 
pertoire available to him. The author's over- 
all view of the Kama-Kàla theme as central to 
the understanding of Balinese wayang is 
clearly indicated at various pointe, but this 
is not a formal exposition of this theme. 

This book is based upon a staggering amount 
of effort in collecting, comparing, and editing 
the sources. Having finished this enormous 
labour, Hooykaas olearly faced a difficult 
decision concerning the way in which these 
materials could best be made accessible to his 
readers. He fortunately decided not to present 
merely untranslated Balinese texta; nor did 
he decide to produce a rigidly edited and 
selected set of translated materiels. Rather, a 
large number of sources are grouped together 
in sections, presented with English trans- 
lations, and linked by relatively informal 
discussions of them. At the end are 96 superb 
full-page photographs of Balinese wayang ' 
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figures. The result 18 a volume which other 
scholars interested in the shadow theatre 
should be able to select from and use profitably 
without a knowledge of Balinese. But it 
ig not a book for general readers or, say, 
undergraduate students. And oertainly some 
knowledge of Balinese (or at least another 
Indonesian language) would be most useful. 

The book gives the impression of having been 
put together from materials which Hooykaas 
translated into English over œ considerable 
period, during which tame the conventions he 
used in translation changed. Unfortunately, 
there seems to have been no final editing pro- 
cess to remove the inconsistencies which 
result—and which pose somethmg of a danger 
for users of the book who aie dependent 
entirely on the English translations. This 18 
particularly the case with regard to proper 
names, which on the whole this reviewer would 
have preferred to see left untranslated, with 
perhaps an appendix listing synonyms. For 
example, Kéma Jaya sometimes appears un- 
translated (e.g., pp. 35, 79), but sometimes as 
‘ God of Love ' (pp. 30-1). But ‘ God of Love’ 
is also used for Hyang Asmara (pp. 32-3), 
which (as Sang Hyang Smara) 18 also translated 
as ‘ God of Erotic Love’ (pp. 188-9). Somo- 
times tho resulte of the translations strike one 
as being oddly humorous: Ki Jaran Blang 
Guyang 18 translated as ‘ Grandfather Spotted 
Horse-rolling-himself-in-the-grass’, although 
on the same page Ki Jaran Guyang 18 trans- 
lated (more satisfactorily) as ‘the Horse 
Guyang’ (pp. 62-3). It strikes this reviewer 
as potentially misleading to translate sdép aku 
sari ning Sang Hyang Tunjung Push as 
' believe that I am the essence of the White 
Lotus ’ (pp. 68-9). A reader wholly dependent 
on such English translations might find them 
rather confusing. 

There are also certain technical difficulties 
in the book, although this reviewer encountered 
only a few misprints. Where texts and trans- 
lations appear together, it sometimes requires 
cae to follow the layout, with some apparent 
confusion arising in the relationship between 
left- and right-hand pages. There are a large 
number of abbreviations, so that some parts 
read almost like a kind of shorthand. A folding 
table showing the contents of 16 MSS 1s bound 
so that the two halves appear 55 pp. apart, and 
there is no mdex (the composition of which 
would, however, be a most daunting task). 

There is an enormous amount of material 
of the very greatest interest presented here. 
This reviewer found the materials on the 
priestly role of the amangku dalang, the 
péndasar figures. and tho Kidung Sang Empu 
Leger particularly mteresting, but readers may 
differ in what strikes them as most relevant to 
their own interests. Hooyknas has presented 
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& kind of library or archive of source materials 
on the Balinese wayang. Readers who wish 
to do research in this topic will find a great deal 
of the work involved in collecting and editing 
sources has bean done for them by the in- 
defatigable Dr. Hooykaas, but he has not 
attempted at this stage to present a formal 
essay setting out his understanding of the 
Balinese wayang in ite many agpeots. No doubt 
in common with all his readers, this reviewer 
very much hopes that he will one day do so. 


M. C, BIOKLEFS 


P. J. WonsnEv (ed. and tr): Babad 
DBwuleleg : a Balinese dynastic genealogy. 
(Bibhotheea Indonesica, 8.) xv, 269 
pp. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1972. Guilders 66. 


According to the title of this book it appeais 
to deal with the history of a realm which 
stretches from east to west along the whole 
noith of Bali, north of the watershed. Its form 
is comparable with that of Chile on a much 
smaller scale. The subtitle a Balinese dynastic 
genealogy is a good characterization of the con- 
tenta, of which each chapter about the dynasty 
is followed by one on genealogy of the feoda- 
lity—that 1s to say that the useful division in 
chapters has been made by Worsley and not 
been made clear in so many words by the 
babad’s author. It is written in that old- 
fashioned Javanese (the language of the con- 
querors in former centuries) that is called 
Middle Javanese. 

This book is a volume of the Bibliotheca 
Indonesica, ‘a series published by the Royal 
Institute of Linguistics and Anthropology, 
Leiden. This series contains critical editions of 
texte in various Indonesian languages, to- 
gether with a translation and commentary in 
English. Through the publication of this series 
the Institute hopes to contribute to the opening 
up of the Indonesian literatures, which are not 
only of literary interest but also of value to 
anthropologists, linguists, historians and other 
scholars of South-East Asia. It aims to help 
preserve the wealth of the Indonesian hterary 
heritage by drawing the attention of inter- 
national scholarship to it and by encouraging 
ita further study ’. 

This twofold aim has been well served by 
the author of this book who himself is very 
modest about his contribution. ‘A number of 
importent questions have not been discussed 
m the present publication ', and * The present 
study ... has been confined to one work, the 
Babad Bwuleleg '. This is true and the text is 
neither long nor specially diffioult; the few 
MSS available ran so nicely parallel that most 
differences were found in the interpunction. 
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This could only help Worsley by reminding 
him of the fact that this is a very weak point in 
Balinese tradition and by soribes obviously is 
considered as of no importance and dealt with 
arbitrarily, so that the full responsibility is-for 
the editor. : 

Nearly half a century ago C. C. Berg opened 
this field of historiography with his Ph.D. 
thesis on the Middle Javanese historical tra- 
dition, preceded by an edition of Kidung Sunda 
in text and translation (both books 1927), 
followed by Kidung Sundayana (1928), 
Pamancangah (1929), Rangga Lawé (1930), 
Harsa Wijaya (1981), and Babad Bla Batuh 
(1932). During the 40 years 1982-72 only the 
Kidung Sorandaka has been added to these 
six, so that Worsley's Ph.D. thesis was most 
welcome. 

His text and translation, ch. iii, take up 
three-eighths of his book, or half of it when the 
commentary notes are considered as forming 
an entity with text and translation. The first 
chapter gives an analysis of form, theme, and 
function. Ch. ii, introduction to the text and 
translation, makes general remarks on the 
critical editing of Old and Middle Javanese 
texts. It is evident that the author has made up 
his mind carefully and was very well aware of 
what had been done and how work should be 
done in this field. He did his best and one can 
agree with what he is writing, objecting only 
to what is not gone into sufficiently. When he 
assures us (p. 20) that ‘ from elsewhere in the 
historical traditions of Indonesia, in partioular 
in Balinese texts, it seems that such a burning 
light is associated with rulers or persons who 
are destined to found ruling dynasties ', he is 
perfeotly right, but we miss reference to Kén 
Dëděs of the Pararaton, to take the example 
nearest at hand. 

* A discussion of the sources of the Babad 
Buleley is being prepared by the present author 
for & fortheoming publication. Let us hope 
that it will come soon. It will round off a work 
which with ita register of names, bibliography, 
index, and three charts is useful and reliable. 


C. HOOYEAAS 


J. H. DnRaBBLE: Rubber in Malaya, 
1876-1922 : the genesis of the industry. 
xx, 256 pp., front., 8 plates. Kuala 
Lumpur, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1973. £7.25. 


This is an impressive piece of work. Dr. 
Drabble’s moncgraph on the growth of the 
rubber industry in Malaya from the transfer of 
specimens to the Kast in the 1870's to the 
imposition of th» Stevenson restriction scheme 
in 1922 is based on a wide range of sources. In 
addition to published material, he has con- 
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sulted in England and Malaysia the official 
archives of the British and Malayan govern- 
ments, collections of private papers, and—of 
major importance for this study—the com- 
meroial records of concerns such as the Rubber 
Growers Association, Guthrie and Co, and 
Harrisons and Crosfield. Moreover, the 
author—a former employee of ono of the 
principal British rubber estate agency groups 
in Malaya—has himself had personal experience 
of the rubber industry in more modern times. 

Drabble has set out to provide a narrative 
account of the establishment of rubber culti- 
vation in Malaya. Reacting against tendencies 
towards either selective treatment of certain 
aspeota of the industry or the dramatization of 
its peaks and troughs, he has adopted a 
chronological approach which features the 
continuous interaction of influontial factors, 
notably capital, labour, entrepreneurial acti- 
vity, government policy, and technica! re- 
searoh. He writes oxpertly and carefully. The 
six chapters (each covering a separate stage 1n 
the tale) are subdivided into sections where the 
author occasionally pauses to reflect on the 
condition of the industry at a particular 
time, on the state of rubber research, or on key 
iasues like land policy, the role of the agency 
houses, or the reaction of smallholders to 
falling prices. Thirty-six statistical tables and 
nine photographs accompany the text and, in 
& series of appendixes, figures are collated and 
assessed. There is also a glossary containing 
definitions of commercial and technical terms. 
Drabble weighs up his evidence judiciously : 
where complexity precludes definite aasertion 
he proceeds with circumspection, where the 
evidence allows fresh interprotation he amends 
the conclusions of other scholars (for example, 
those of Puthucheary with regard to agency 
houses or of Rowe on the Colonial Office 
attitude to restriction). 

As the suthor painstakingly disentangles 
the strands of the story, the inadequacy of 
certain stereotypes with regard to Malayan 
rubber is revealed. For about half the period 
under review rubber-growing was not a signifi- 
cant commercial activity in Malaya. During 
its first 20 years in the Peninsula there was 
general indifference as to ita future. Although 
the number of company flotetions multiplied 
between 1895 and 1905, the industry remained 
largely speculative since ‘production had 
barely commenced ' (p. 47), and even after the 
1906-10 boom Malayan rubber ‘had yet to 
make a major impact on world produotion ' 
(p. 91). In fact, it was not until the first World 
War that rubber growing in Malaya and else- 
where became established internationally. In 
evaluating the significance of rubber for the 
economic development of Malaya, Drabble is 
loath to employ economic models. In his 
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‘Conclusion’ he reasons that the epithet 
‘revolutionary ' is inapplicable to the growth 
of Malayan rubber: rubber oultivation served 
to remforce the position which Malaya was 
already acquiring as a supplier of primary 
products to the mdustrislized countries and, 
far from facilitating the emergence of domestic 
industries, 16 tied the Malayan economy more 
closely to the world trade ın primary products. 
Similarly, Drabble cannot admit the validity 
of the hypothesis of dualism. He pointa out 
that, in the period up to 1922, the exploitation 
of rubber was not the preserve of foreigners (be 
they European or Asian) but involved the 
participation of Malays. Moreover, although 
Asian enterprise was largely confined to small- 
holdings while Europeans dominated the estate 
sector, yet there was neither antagonism noi 
even & clear dividing lime between estates as 
' modern ' and smallholdings as ‘ traditional:’ 
economic activities. 

Extensive examination of smallholdings is, 
Drabble regrets, prevented by lack of source 
material. Furthermore, analysis of the impact 
which rubber cultivation had on Malayan 
society falls into the background as con- 
siderations from outside Malaya increasingly 
impinge on the course of rubber development. 
Indeed, a major theme of this book is the 
trend, especially from the first World War 
onwards, for the affairs of Malayan rubber to 
be subordinated to Imperial considerations and 
to be determined in London instead of ın the 
Peninsula. The conclusion that emerges from 
the analysis of the post-war debate over rubber 
1estriction 18 that, ultimately, Churchill 
(Secretary of State at the Colonial Office) 
desided to proceed with the proposal to control 
exports because of ‘ broader considerations of 
Imperial advantage, rather than seotional 
pressure from producers or from the admini- 
strations in Malaya’ (p. 199). Drabble agrees 
with the comment of Sir Laurence Guillemard 
(High Commissioner, 1919-27) that Malayan 
rubber had become ‘a pawn on the diplo- 
matic chess-board ’. 

Drabble’s study ends as the Stevenson 
restriction scheme comes into force. By then 
the rubber cultivating industry in Malays was 
firmly established, showed all the mam features 
which have characterized it since, and repie- 
sented the major share of the world’s acreage. 
The next stage in the history 1s the inter-war 
period of restriction schemes, which, we are 
informed, Drabble hopes to cover m due 
course. 

A. J. STOOKWELL 


MuruwBA Marnca: Bulozi under the 
Luyana kings : political evolution and 
state formation 1n pre-colomal Zambia. 
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xvu, 278 pp., 8 plates. London: 
Longman, 1973. £4. 


The publication of this study of political 
change in pre-colonial Bulozi :8 an important 
event for historical research in 2ast and central 
Africa. Based on a judisious blending of 
written and oral sources—the latter collected 
by Dr. Mainga on numerous visits to her home- 
land since 1962—the book provides a survey 
of Lozi political history from the founding of 
the Luyi dynasty in the seventeenth century 
to the loss of sovereignty involved in the 
Lewanika conceasion of 1900. Within her 
chosen limita the author operates with im- 
pressive skill. Despite the weizht of excellent 
resealch devoted to Barotseland by Gluckman, 
Caplan, and others, no previous author has 
approached her success in collecting oral 
evidence for the pre-colonial years, and few 
have equalled her mastery of a wide range of 
written sources—travellers accounts, anthro- 
pological studies, colonial records, and mission 
diaries. The evidence ıs presented in a 
thoroughly dispassionate and critical manner. 
The analysis is clear and generally convincing. 
It may be as the author modestly suggesta, 
that still more research is required to answer 
some of the important questions she has raised. 
Even so, this volume provides an essential 
introduction to Lozi history. up to the reign 
of Lewanika, as well as throwinz valuable light 
on the two decades prior to the establishment 
of colonial rule. 

The central theme of the book concerns the 
shaping and reshapmg of Lozi political and 
economic institutions under the dual influence 
of the flood-plain environment on the one hand 
and external contacts on the other. It is to 
the centralizing effeot of the plain environment 
that the rise of 4 highly organized state system 
is principally ascribed. Tensions and friction 
within this system, between the northern and 
southern kingdoms and among the royals and 
the indunas, were partly responsible for 
weakening the :state before the Makololo 
conquest of the 1840's, it 18 suggested, though 
the success of the Makololo prior to the ın- 
vasion in depriving the Lozi of fresh pastures 
for tribute and labour may have been a con- 
tributory factor. The Makololo in their turn, 
so 16 18 argued, paid the price for therr inability 
to cope with a more complsx economic and 
political system than they were accustomed to. 
Much subsequent endeavour was centred on 
restoring the pre-conquest structure and in 
reducing the powers of indunas and diviners. 
So successful was Lewanika, Mainga suggests, 
that the Lom empire, far from crumbling, as 
Coillard claimed, went on expanding into the 
1890's, while the king consolidated his central 
control. It was with this &im in view rather 
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than with any desire to modernize the economic 
and social structures of the state that Lewanika 
tolerated a limited alliance with missionaries 
and oolonial agents. However, the search for 
protection: was not simply the result of the 
king’s initiative. In a fascinating passage which 
complementa and in places contradiote Caplan, 
Mainga reveals the extent of  Coillard's 
enthusiasm for the concessions and demon- 
strates his influence in securing them. 

Although the author is clearly correct in her 
olaim to have penetrated the formal collections 
of Loz ‘ establishment ' tradition, it cannot be 
denied that she throws much more light on 
eventa at the centre than she does on the 
history of the Lozi people as a whole. By 
eschewing models and comparative examples 
she denies herself the temptation of analysing 
with any great vigour or precision the forces 
of production and of market-relationships in 
Bulozi. The result 18 that whereas her general 
explanation for the emergence of centralizing 
instatutaons is convincing, her account, say, of 
Lewanika’s reforms tends to place too large an 
emphasis on personal qualities unrelated to the 
changing economic demands of the late nine- 
teenth century. Tantalizingly brief references 
are made to the king’s purchase of trade goods 
worth £3,000 to £5,000 and to the oultivation 
in the Sesheke District of ‘ great flelds of 
excellent soil belonging to the King ’ (p. 148). 
But there is no indication of how far the higher 
prices offered for ivory and the greater avail- 
ability of traders influenced the central power 
of the state, nor ıs there any indication of 
whether a genuine peasantry was in the process 
of formation in Bulozi, or of how far the royal 
monopoly prevented the emergence of inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs. 

To comment on omissions in this book is not 
to deny ite substantial merits. The author 
has produced a model of carefal scholarship. 
There can be little doubt that it will remain for 
years the cornerstone upon which new research 
in Bulozi will be built. 

JOHN MCOBRAOKEN 


Maro MicHEL: La Mission Marchand, 
1895—1899. (École Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes—Sorbonne. vie Sec- 
tion: Sciences nomiques et So- 
ciales: Le Monde d’Outre-Mer, Passé 
et Présent. Premiére Série: Études, 
XXXVI.) 290 pp., 8' plates, 2 maps. 
Paris, La Haye: Mouton & Co , 1972. 
Fr. 42. 

The title defines the contents exactly. Dr. 
Michel has written & history of the Mission 
iteelf, not of Anglo-French competition on ihe 
Upper Nile; nor even of French ' policy 
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towards ’ the Sudan question, except 1n so far 
as this is immediately relevant to the Mission. 

His documentary sources include material 
which was not|available to earlier students ; 
and he has probably examined everything that 
18 ever likely to be available in France, apart 
from some papers (of unknown value) which 
the Marchand family deolined to communicate. 
For the organization and operations of the 
Mission, his book will doubtless be definitive, 
except perhaps for the period of acute tension 
at Fashoda itself during Marchand’s absence 
between 25 October and 4 December 1898. 
Here the papers of H. W. Jackson, the ‘ Anglo- 
Egyptian’ commandant, are evidently more 
informative than the Frenoh sources. 

Michel also publishes the first satisfactory 
analysis of Marchand’s original project and of 
the Colonial Ministry's reaction to it. He 
corrects G. N. Sanderson's account by demon- 
stratmg that ın 1895 Marchand did in faot 
enjoy considerable political influence at Paris ; ! 
and that it was Col. Louis Archinard, the 
Ministry's Director of Defenoe (rather than 
Ernest Roume, the directeur politique) who was 
the principal supporter of Marchand’s plans. 
The Marchand Mission in fact soon became the 
poloy of a milhtary pressure group, the 
officiers soudanass, whose chief and patron was 
Archinard himself. Thereupon the civilians in 
the Colonial Ministry, headed by Roume (who 
seems originally to have given a guarded 
approval to the project), strongly opposed it 
as impractical and dangerous, but above all 
as a most unwelcome military encroachment 
both in policy-making and on the Upper 
Ubangi. Cuttmg through earlier conjeo- 
ture, Michel shows that it was this internal 
power-struggle that delayed the drafting of 
Marchand’s instructions for three months 
after his Mission had been approved in principle 
by the Foreign Minister Marcellin Berthelot. 

It was from the real or supposed situation in 
the Bahr al-Ghazal that the parties to this 
dispute drew their main arguments. Roume 
supported what he pointedly desoribed as the 
‘politique raisonnée’ of Victor Liotard, the 
civilian commtssatre on the Upper Ubangi— 
to use Zande expansion northwards as the 
means of gradually extending French influence 
into the Bahr al-Ghazal. Archinard retorted 
that Laotard’s methods were too leisurely, and 
that his alliances with the Zande chiefs would 
sooner or later provoke a crushing riposte from 
the Mahdists. He concluded, with Marchand, 
that an advance to the Nile was impossible 
unless the Mahdiste could be converted from 
potential enemiee to friends. 


!But not by refutig the view that 
Marchand’s project was itself inspired or 
prompted by Roume and others. No such view 
was put forward. 
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Michel’s analysis shows that the reporta of 
Liotard, and of the military interpreter 
Grecht, are an important source, as yet not 
fully exploited, for the history of the Southern 
Sudan. However, it 13 not only in Zandeland 
and Dar Fertit that Michel will be valuable to 
historians of Africa. He has throughout 
attempted to assess, wherever possible from 
the African point of view, the impact of the 
Mission upon the societies through which it 
passed. He presenta a masterly analysis of the 
socio-economic implications of the porterage 
system in the Lower Congo. On the Upper 
Congo and Ubangi he is illuminating on the 
techniques of the specialized ' pagayeurs ' who 
were the carriers of the fluvial trade. He is 
admirably perceptive on the disillusionment of 
the Zande chiefs when the French failed to 
reward them adequately, m firearms and 
ammunition, for supplying vast amounts of 
labour to the Mission; and on the acute 
political problem which the French presence 
at Fashoda posed for Reth Kur of the Shilluk, 
already unpopular as an agent of Mahdist 
over-rule and therefore more than usually open 
to challenge by ‘ pretenders ' to the Relhship. 

All this 1s splendidly ‘ conorete’ history, 
skilful synthesis enriched by keen insight and 
an impressive control of detailed information. 
On the personalities and internal organi- 
zation of the Mission, Michel writes not only 
with complete authority but with compelling 
vigour and clarity. Even the most unpromising 
topies—equipment, trade-goods, accounts— 
come to life at his touch. Not the least of the 
many ironies that mark the history of the 
Mission is that most of Marchand’s cloth came 
from Lancashire ! 

This authority and sureness of touch is, how- 
ever, less evident in his treatment of the diplo- 
matio background and implications of the 
Mission. Nor is it always clear how far the 
Foreign Ministers concurred in the policies of 
their Colonial eolleagnes. In November 1895 
Berthelot approved a Mission that ‘ne ferait 
pas acte d'occupation, ... ne cherchera:t 
méme pas à passer des traités politiques’: 
yet in February 1896 the Colonies ordered 
Alarchand to take precisely this action. Michel 
is alent on this contradiction. 

In particular, his discussion of Hanotaux’s 
policy towards the Mission, and indeed to- 
wards the whole * Nile question ’, fails to carry 
conviction. Marchand’s ex post facto state- 
ments that Hanotaux was ‘ready to sign’ 
when he fell from office in October 1895 are 
not necessarily conclusive. Where Marchand 
can be checked, his statements about the 
political background of the Mission are some- 
times seriously misleading, Moreover, Michel 
is perhaps rather hasty in concluding that the 
instructions to Marchand of June 1896 (in 
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which Hanotaux had a hand) in no way 
‘attenuated’ the political objectives pre- 
scribed in February, when Hanotaux had been 
out of office. Admittedly, any such ' attenu- 
ation’ is a matter of nuance, even of impli- 
cation; but where instructions have to pick 
their way between sharply opposed policies 
and interests, they cannot afford to be too 
explicit, and nuance becomes crucial. 

And was Hanotaux so convinced, in 1897, 
that the Ethiopian alliance was a major 
diplomatic trump? Evidence existe (but is not 
discussed) that the Colonial Ministry pushed 
Hanotaux into this policy against his better 
judgement; and then went behind his baok in 
enoouraging Menelik to advance to the White 
Nie. However, in June 1803, as a ministre 
démrastonnaire, Hanotaux suddenly proposed 
a European conference as a means of obtaining 
a Nile settlement satisfactory to France. 
Diplomatically, this idea was nonsense. But 
Michel merely notes Hanotaux’s ‘optimisme... 
fort surprenant °; here, as elsewhere, he never 
really gets to grips with the ambiguities of 
Hanotaux's policy. 

Two errors of fact are worth noting. Leopold 
II did not await ‘ l'échec de la négotiation avec 
la France' before turning to Britain in the 
spring of 1894 (p. 21, n. 4). In fact, the original 
version of the Anglo-Congolese Agreement had 
been signed on 12 April, the day before tho 
opening of the negotiation with France. There 
18 & surprising slip at pp. 218-14, where 
Delcassé is accused of deceitfully attempting 
in September 1898 to cover his own negligence 
by referring the Colonial Minister Trouillot to 
instructions for Marchand supposedly sent 
since July but actually non-existent. But 
Deleassé actually referred Trouillot to ‘les 
diverses instructions dont votre lettre du 4 
juillet rappelast l'envoi’; and this letter con- 
firms the existence of these eariter instructions. 

The book has been carefully produced and 
there are few misprints of any consequence. 
The * colonne violente ’ (? ‘ volante °) on p. 121 
looks like a nice Freudian slip. The ' battling ' 
gun (p. 144) is doubtleas a Gatling. The 
indecipherable British shipbuilders at p. 159, 
n. 5, are Yarrow and Co. The plates and maps 
admirably illustrate the text. It was a good 
idea to use contemporary maps; not such & 
good idea to perpetuate barbarous mutilations 
(Niogorgoule, Béni Chogoul) by retaining in 
the text the contemporary spelling of tribal 
names, 

Q. N. SANDERSON 


Mervyn HiskETT: The sword of truth : 
the life and times of the Shehu Usuman 
dan Fodto, xxii, 194 pp., 5 mapa. 
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New York: Oxford University Press, 
1978. $7.50, £3.45. 


There is something medieval about the 
portrait Dr. Hiskett gives of the Shehu Dan 
Fodio. The man is portrayed looking solemn 
and thoughtful—above him stand the saints 
with ‘Abd al-Qadir to the fore, and below him 
are scenes of abject pagans and slaughtered 
hypocrites; all the detail is there, the 
weaponry, the wounds, the ferocity. Other 
scenes show the Shehu learning and preaching, 
show images of paradise and hell, of jinns and 
solitary vigils in the bush. The whole picture 
18 ooloured by an informed imagination in the 
appropriate conventional colours: impressive, 
instructive, but & little impersonal, a little too 
correct. It is indeed the portrait of one who 
has been canonized, as Hiskett says. 

The medieval approach is Hiskett's most 
striking and, I think, most useful contribution. 
He uses it to explain the Shehu’s way of 
thinking and to argue why ‘ social reformer ’ 
is the wrong term for the Shehu. ‘It is ill- 
advised to attribute modern concepts to men 
of another age and culture, whoee whole under- 
standing of human existence, its ends and 
purpose, must have been very different from 
our own. For instanoe, the cosmology of these 
Muslim reformers of the late eighteenth and 
nineteenth century was still the beautiful, 
symmetrical struoture of the spheres which 
C. 8. Lewis haa termed ‘‘ the Medieval Model "' ' 
(p. 148). Some lines later he goes on to quote 
J. Huizinga’s The waning of the Middle Ages on 
the medieval idea of reform, and this, he 
implies, corresponds with the Fulani idea. 
Hausaland, Hiskett argues, never had a 
Renaissance, never knew Baconian rationaliam. 
So the Shehu is compared with Aquinas, on the 
grounds that both borrowed from al-Ghazáli 
(p. 117). The Sokoto caliphate is referred to as 
a feudal empire (pp. 146, 11; but, to be fair, 
the term ‘ feudal’ is used very sparingly). 

Personally I believe it is as ill-advised to 
attribute European medieval concepts as it is 
to attribute modern concepts to the Fulani or 
Hausa of 160 years ago. The medieval inter- 
pretation contains a fallacy. To quote and use 
medieval Arabic thought now does not make 
one’s own world view medieval. The Shehu was 
looking back at medieval Arabic thought over 
a distance of several hundred years and several 
hundred miles: ke was moved by what he saw, 
and we assume shat he understood it as we 
understand it. Yet Hiskett has made the 
Shehu into a medieval Middle Kasterner, when 
instead his time and place were late eighteenth- 
century Hausaland, and the idiom of his 
thought was Fulfulde. Of course Hausaland 
never experienced a Renaissance—it had no 
Middle Ages either. 
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The medieval fallacy has an understandable 
origin. The Shehu portrayed here is the Shehu 
of the manuscripts: the Shehu is re-oreated as 
many of hia descendants like to think of him, 
and perhaps as the Shehu himself wanted to be. 
Hiskett intends this: ‘the aim of this book 
is to describe Bhehu Usuman dan Fodio's life 
and times as he, his contemporaries, and the 
generations that followed him saw them. I 
have tried, by avoiding gratuitous interpreta- 
tions simply to tell their story ' (p. vii). Herein 
hea the book's usefulness. We learn what the 
Sokoto reformers preached and we begin to 
understand the medieval Arabic world that was 
their ideal. What we do not learn are the 
reformers’ own perceptions of their world or 
the socio-economic conditions of their time. 
Admittedly Fulani or Hausa concepts of 150 
years ago are hard to reconstruct (though to 
adduce a Yoruba poem, as on p. 168, is only 
misleading) ; and the writing of socio-economic 
history has scarcely begun in West Africa. 
But the use of medieval ‘ fiction ' to make up 
for the lack of fact may be not only less 
accurate but also lees illuminating than Hiskett 
and others have thought. I wonder, for in- 
stance, how the Black Studies student for 
whom this book is intended will react to seeing 
Africa once more in terms of European models. 

The most significant parta of this book, then, 
lie in the quotations and explanations of the 
Shehu’s writings, and in particular of the 
Shehu's songs (here translated from a Hausa 
translation of the original Fulfulde). Hiskett 1s 
to be congratulated on this. But here again 
Hiskett's interest lies more in the products 
than in the person of the Shehu. For example, 
the detailed intellectual development of the 
Shehu is glossed over: a chronology of his 
writings is dismissed as impossible. But surely 
this is one of the first tasks of any biographer. 
And is textual analysis in this field so little 
developed that the reader can be told plainly 
that a manuscript with no date on it cannot be 
dated (p. 52)? Another problem lightly dis- 
missed ia why the Shehu and his brother and 
son wrote so much. No one else before or since 
in West Africa produced so many textbooks 
and précis. Other scholars, as far as we know, 
used their paper supplies for recopying classics, 
I do not think that we can assume that the 
Shehu was that much better educated, or the 
need that much greater. What was it that 
made this remarkable family write so com- 
pulsively? What were the tensions underlying 
the saintly image? We know that there were 
tensions; and knowledge of them, I think, not 
only deepens respect for the Shehu’s attempt 
at reform but also makes it more under- 
atandable for the modern student. But answers 
to questions such as these Hiskett excludes as 
gratuitous. In short, we are told, and very well 
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told, what we do know, not what we want to 
know. 

If I am judging this book harshly, it is only 
because ıt is an important book on an im- 
portant subject, and one which will be useful 
and widely read. No one has attempted a 
biography of the Shehu with anything 
approaching this degree of comprehensiveness ; 
no one has published in English as much of the 
Shehu’s own words. That it is more of a 
summary of Hiskett’s own work so far than a 
breakthrough in Aad studies 1s a disappoint- 
ment perhaps, but to have such a summary 
should prove & valuable stimulus. 


MURRAY LAST 


Vioron N. Low: Three Nigerian 
emarates : a study wn oral history. xv, 
296 pp., 5 maps [in envelope]. Evans- 
ton, Ill: Northwestern University 
Press, 1972. $15. 


This 15 a difficult book to review, for despite 
its impressive and sometimes laborious detail, 
1t is stall in essence only part of a book. Dr. Low 
sete out on p. 43 the nine major categories of 
information gathered in his research, and it 18 
clear that he has had to omit some almost 
entirely from this volume. We may look for- 
ward to the further publications which are 
promused. 

The three emirates are those of Hadejia, 
Katagum, and Gombe, lying on the eastern 
marohes of the Sokoto empire, facing Bornu, 
and just above the northern bend of the Benue. 
An introduotion sketches the setting here— 
the geography, the peoples, the territorial and 
social organization. Ch. ii discusses state and 
society in Islam, in effect the role of religion 
and of slavery. There is a wealth of slavery 
material in the book, rather more than 1s 
indicated by the index. Most of the slavery 
details are local; the discuasion of Islam, on 
the contrary, resta more on orthodox models. 
There 18, for example, the usual stress on the 
identity of ‘church and state’ m Islam. While 
this may be true in comparison with Christian 
emphasis on the dichotomy, there is ample 
evidence of some similar tension in Islam. 
The Kano Chronicle includes several rulers who 
found political office irreconodlable with sal- 
vation; and the doubts and remorse which 
harassed the more sensitive of the leaders of 
the Sokoto caliphate show that the sense of 
incompatibility survived even in the heyday 
of reform. The role of the Sufi brotherhoods, 
a topic of Low’s research but not included m 
the present volume, may throw light on this. 
Similarly, the straightforward categories of 
Muslim and Pagan do not adequately reflect 
conditions in the Sudan, where the ‘ mixers’, 
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those who combined quite sincere commitment 
to Islam with oontinumg Pagan loyalties, 
gravely obscure the clear lines of orthodory. 
It was against the mixera, rather than against 
out-and-out Pagans, that the fall mdignation 
of the reforming mujühids boiled over. But 
ib was a nice pomt, waging jiidd against 
professing Muslims. Thess complications, plus 
the full range of popular Islamic practice on 
the spot—hinted at, for mstance, in three 
references to Islamic healing in the background 
story of the Katagum emirate (pp. 114-15)— 
are little touched on here, though surely 
religious practice 18 one of the richest strands 
in oral tradition. 

Ch. 11 deseribes, ın considerable theoretical 
and practical detail, how the author handled 
oral tradition. The section will command the 
attention of all who are concerned with the use 
and value of oral tradition m African history. 
I stand awestruck before someone who inter- 
viewed ten hours & day (p. 45), and typed up, 
and classified, his notes the aame night (pp. 42— 
3); m my experience, oral information col- 
lected 1n an hour takes two or three to put into 
writing. Ch. iv outlines the history of the 
Nigerian Sudan to 1800; but some of the most 
interesting early historical material—in parti- 
cular a few valuable pages on the Kwararafa 
(pp. 81-6)—is tucked into the introductory 
sections of later chapters. 

The rest of the book, parte nm and m, oon- 
centratea on the nimmeteenth-oentury history of 
the three emirates, and m partioular upon 
their political evolution. Low stoutly defends 
this old-fashioned approach, which he traces 
back to Thucydides: religious, commercial, 
and other aspects may help illuminate the 
history of states, but they cannot be effectively 
employed ‘ without a clear view of the mani- 
fest’, that 1s, the basic political history (p. 
xii) There is abundant mformation about 
government and administration; and there 
are numerous battles and campaigns, but 
strangely little 1s said concerning the tactics 
and strategies employed—mneither guns nor 
horses appear in the mdex. These aspects also 
are foreshadowed in the headings of research. 
The main text ends abruptly, with no con- 
cluding chapter. There are several detailed 
appendixes; I was puzzled by the absence of 
any slave section in the market plan of the 
capital of Gombe. 

Low’s emirs are marcher lords. It is perhaps 
& shortcoming in the book that events are 
viewed too much from the western, Hausa / 
Fulani side of the marches, and too little 
through Bornu eyes. Nachtigal is cited once; 
a little more might have been gleaned from him 
to help right the balance. Low, for example, 
disousses at some length the conflict between 
Hadejia and the Pagan Bedde people, lying 
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betwean Bornu and Hausa (though it is not 
olear to me whether the joint campaign about 
1869 against the Bedde, on p. 188, was identi- 
cal with that shortly after about 1868 on 
pp. 204-5). The Bedde repulsed the Fulani, and 
thereafter an unofficial concord prevailed. 
Tradera in Hadejia had contributed to the 
conflagration, urging their emir to exact retri- 
bution from the Bedde, who had been levying 
heavy tolls on passing caravans. Low further 
mentions a Bornu attack on the Bedde about 
1882. Now Nachtigal was in Bornu in 1872, 
when news arrived that a large caravan of 
Arabs and others, coming from Kano towards 
Bornu, had been attacked by Bedde warriors, 
several hundreds strong; the caravan was 
utterly pillaged, and there were many casual- 
ties, a friend of Nachtigal’s among them (vol. 
iv, p. 16, of the English translation). Clearly 
the Bedde were not content with tolls, even 
heavy tolls, alone. In February 1873, when the 
Greater Festival was observed in the Bornu 
capital, Kuka, the customary distribution of 
kola nute was entirely omitted; continuous 
Bedde interference with Kano caravans had 
driven up the price of this imported luxury 
to exorbitant levels (Iv, 21). There were wide- 
spread demands for Bornu military action to 
safeguard the western roada, and in October 
1873 Nachtigal, by then in Wadai, learnt from 
another friend, just arrived from Bornu, that 
the Bornu crown prince Aba Bu Bakr was still 
in the field against the Bedde, though not very 
effectively, as the principal chief, Ajin, the Dan 
Babushe of Low, had bought off his attackers 
with rich gifta ard solemn promises (Iv, 124). 
The Hadejia/Gumel clash in the early 1870's 
supplies another instance of affairs having a 
Bornu face as well as a western. According 
to Low, Gumel, which had maintained ‘a 
precarious independence of Fulani rule by 
accepting the patronage of Bornu’, took 
advantage of the Bedde victory over Hadejia, 
and challenged the defeated emirate ‘around 
1871-2. The challenge failed ; Abdullahi, ruler 
of Gumel, was killed. It was soon after Nachti- 
gal's return to Kuka in September 1872 that 
the news arrived of his death ; Naohtigal, who 
names him Abdu, describes him as a loyal 
vassalof Bornu. About the end of November, 
emissaries from Hadejia arrived at Kuka, to 
placate the Bornu authorities by gifte for thus 
abusing their vassal; in this, Nachtigal 
remarks disapprovingly, they were all too 
successful (rv, 12). While the stories of Low 
and Nachtigal agree well enough in outline, 
Nachtigal evidently regarded Gumel’s link 
with Bornu as rather more substantial than 
does Low; Nachtigal seems to attribute the 
initiative in the clash to Hadejia, whereas Low 
explicitly blames Gumel; and the visit of the 
people of Hadejia to Bornu suggests some kind 
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of continuing relationghip between these two 
states also. 

I hope that further volumes will be in as 
handsome format as the present one, among 
the finest it has been my pleasure to review. 
The pages are large, of good paper, with com- 
fortable margins; the type is clear and easily 
readable, even in the footnotes (happily at the 
bottom of each page), and these desiderata 
obtain also in the index, where the type seems 
larger even than in the main text. There are 
ample mapa, including five large ones, coloured, 
in a separate envelope, free from the false 
folding and tears which inevitably afflict fold- 
out maps bound into & volume. Indeed, 
handling the book I felt myself carried into 
another century, before concern for the appear- 
ance of a book was swallowed up in economy 
(or rather, the fruitless quest for the same). 
The standard of accuracy is high; I deteoted 
few typographical errors, though ‘ casual ’ for 
‘causal’ on p. 169, and still more ‘ enjoined ’ 
for ‘ prohibited’ on p. 206, are awkward, the 
wrong volume of Sudanese memoirs is some- 
times cited (e.g. on p. 84), and a date on p. 208 
is wildly out. 

HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


ELIZABETH lsicHE1: The Ibo people and 
the Europeans : the genesis of a rela- 
tionship—to 1906. 207 pp., 8 plates. 
London: Faber and Faber Ltd., 1973. 
£4.50. 


Of all the major peoples of West Africa, the 
Ibo have been most neglected by historians. 
In a recent and, in most respecta, admirable 
survey of West African history before 1800, 
edited by J. F. A. Ajayi and Michael Crowder, 
the Ibo were assigned but a few pages in a 
chapter discussing stateless societies, and, as 
Dr. Isichei reminds us, as late as 1960 Dame 
Margery Perham asserted that the groups of 
south-east Nigeria had ‘ no history before the 
coming of the Europeans’. Admittedly the 
emergence of the Ibo as a factor of national 
and international significance is largely a 
twentieth-century phenomenon, but the roots 
of this development stretch back over at least 
two, and probably four, millennia. 

The thorough study of early Ibo history 
awaits both archaeological excavation and 
the systematic collection of oral traditions. 
Of these two tasks, the second is undoubtedly 
the most urgent, for the oral evidence, frag- 
mentary and dispersed as it 18, must be 
rapidly disappearing espemally under the 
stress of recent events. As Isiohei rightly 
insists, the recovery and assessment of this 
oral evidence is beyond the power of any 
single individual, so one hopes that she and her 
colleagues at the University at Nsukka will 
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be able quickly to focus the resources of their 
students and of other scholars on this task. 
In the meanwhile, the first five chapters of this 
book present us with a valuable, if tentative 
and interim, sketch of Ibo history before the 
penetration of the Europeans into the interior. 
The bronzes and other findings from Igbo 
Ukwu, the only major archaeological excava- 
tion so far undertaken in the area, are skil- 
fully linked with linguistic and other evidence 
to indicate the considerable antiquity, and 
flourishing agricultural basis, of Ibo culture. 
Isichei’s disoussion of early Ibo traditions is 
disappointingly brief, though m the course of 
1t she indicates the fascinating theme provided 
by the interaction and fusion of Ibo institutions 
with those of the Igala to the north, the Ijaw 
in the Delta to the south, and the Ibibio in the 
south-east. Future research will doubtless 
expand and alter much of the outline she now 
presents, including one suspects the confident 
statement tucked away in n. 6 on p. 35 that 
‘the Aro did not believe in their oracle per- 
sonally ', but at least this preliminary account 
should do much to stimulate this research. 
Having sketched in the earliest period of Ibo 
development and hinted at its depth and 
richness, Isichei turns to the prelude of Euro- 
pean penetration, the era of the slave and 
palm-oil trades, and in doing so she embarks 
on the mam theme of her study: the nature 
and consequences for the Ibo of their encounter 
with the Europeans. As an individual she is 
peculiarly well placed to investigate this sub- 
ject. A New Zealander married to an Ibo, she 
balances an obvious sympathy for the Ibo with 
& certain remoteness from the dramatis per- 
Bonae, whether African or European. Her 
previous work at Oxford on Victorian Quakers 
not only established her in the field of social 
and intellectual history, but also ensures that 
the human and moral dimensions of her new 
subject are thoroughly explored, while as a 
Roman Catholic she can appreciate the massive 
Ibo response to the Irish diaspora. To these 
advantages, she adds a keen eye for fresh, 
ilustrative detail and presenta many original 
insights with clarity, warmth, and often, 
though not invariably, with elegance. The 
result is an extremely readable survey, even 
if the broad scope of the subject seldom permits 
themes to be pursued thoroughly and the 
judgements are at times somewhat hasty. 
Some of the strengths and weaknesses are 
apparent in her treatment of the impact of the 
slave-trade. Rightly she warns of the error of 
assuming that the social effects of the trade 
were always in direct proportion to the number 
of slaves exported. Even when only a marginal 
minority were the direct victims of brutality 
and injustice, the whole society was pro- 
foundly corrupted. She marshals an impressive 
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&rray of evidence concerning the extent and 
consequences of kidnapping among the Ibo, 
has many perceptive remarks concerning the 
degeneration of human sacrifice, and con- 
vincingly suggests that tne transformation of 
Benin may have been due to similar processes. 
But her discussion of the economio conge- 
quences of the trade narrowly insists on ‘ the 
extraordinary inequality of the. exchange ’ 
(p. 50), and in so doing overlooks some of the 
points made by Dr. A. J. H. Latham, first in 
his thesis and recently in his book, such as the 
role of salt importa in an expanding economy 
or the effects of higher quality iron tools on 
local agrioulture, while her lament (p. 78) for 
the traditional thatch 1s stronger on aesthetic 
than on practical grounds. 

Again in her account of the mounting pres- 
sures against the Ibo, of the piecemeal con- 
quest, and of Ibo resistance, Isichei constructs 
a telling indictment of the violence and 
coercion and traces an interesting continuity 
from the first risings led by the Ekumeku 
society to the Women’s Riots of 1929. But at 
times one feels her indignation clouds her 
judgement, and in one instance she falls into 
total maccuracy. While it is true that Salisbury 
had serious doubts concerning the justice of 
Ja Ja’s deposition, it is quite wrong to assert 
that ‘Johnston effectively ruined his own 
career by it’ (p. 125). Within a year Johnston 
was a guest at Hatfield House and he went on 
to a brilliant career elsewhere in Africa, but 
strangely Isichei does not refer to the biography 
by Professor Oliver published in 1057. It is 
a pity also that she did not consult the article 
by F. K. Ekeohi in the Journal of African 
History, xm, 1, 1971, even though his book 
Missionary enterprise and rivalry in Igboland, 
1857-1914 (London, Frank Cass, 1972) ap- 
peared after hera had been sent to the press. 
On the Ibo response to missions, Isichei has 
many perceptive comments, but her analysis 
would have been strengthened had she taken 
into account Dr. Ekechi’s emphasis on mission 
rivalry and the opportunities this produced for 
Ibo manipulation. 

Occasionally then her scholarship can be 
faulted. Her understanding of Ibo institutions 
and hence of their development is also inevit- 
ably still somewhat superficial: much remains 
to be recorded and investigated. Yet on the 
whole this is a most successful, pioneering 
venture and the major arguments and balance 
of the book will probably prove to be justified. 
Her main argument is that, at least in the 
period up to 1906, the activities of European 
traders, administrators, and missionarles were 
merely of marginal significance. In part this 
was because Europeans remained almost 
entirely dependent on African collaboration. 
Even in the intellectual and cultural sphere, 
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the most effective penetration of Ibo society 
was undertaken Ly Africans, first by the ' black 
Europeans’, the Sierra Leonians many of 
whom were of Ibo descent, and then by Ibo 
themselves. In part the European impact was 
kept within narrow confines simply because 
the economic and other foundations of Ibo 
society had been previously so firmly laid. Far 
from history beginning for the Ibo with the 
coming of the Europeans, the Ibo response and 
hence European aims and activities continued 
largely to be governed by the Ibo past. The 
further volumes of this author's promised 
trilogy are eagerly awaited. 

RICHARD GRAY 


MICHAEL: CRowDER, Revolt ın Bussa : 
a study of British ‘ natwe administra- 
tion’ in Nigerian. Borgu, 1902-1935. 
278 pp., 4 plates. London: Faber and 
Faber Ltd., 1973. £5. 


There are twa aspects to this book: first, 
the account it gives of pre-oolonial Borgu, its 
organization, and the religious basis of its 
ruling dynasty. Seoond, the account of the 
British administcation’s handling of the prob- 
lems which arose in the course of governing 
Busa during the colonial period. - 

For the first I have unqualified admiration. 
Michael Crowder makes very clear the complex 
notions of a quasi-divine origin—from the 
Kisra of early Islamic legend—upon which the 
authority of the Bussa dynasty rested. He 
also discovers a number of other important 
facta; for mstance, that succession disputes 
having an appearance of ‘civil war, were a 
normal not exceptional method of establishing 
the succession and did not portend a fatal 
weakness in or imminent collapse of the 
dynasty (p. 34). This has an importance 
extending far beyond the limite of Borgu. 
Borgu was not one of the Hausa states. All 
the’ same, it is clear that ite constitutional 
practice and institutions were influenced by 
those of the neighbouring Hausa, or Habe, 
states of the pre-jihād era. Thus the situation 
in Borgu, over which the Fulani reformers 
never established lasting control, may well 
have been, at the end of the nineteenth century 
and the beginning of the twentieth century, 
similar to that which existed in the Habe 
states on the eve of the jihad. Certainly the 
state of affairs in Gobir c. 1800 resembles the 
* succession disputes ’ which Crowder desoribes 
in Borgu. So it may be wrong to see the situa- 
tion in Gobir as evidence of that state's decline, 
rendering it an easy prey for the jihadists. 
Perhaps it was due, as in Borgu, to o process 
of rough democracy which had become insti- 
tutionalized and was well within the capability 
of the society to contain. 
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The Kisra legend is especially mteresting for 
Islamists. Kisra was, of course, one of the folk- 
villains of early Islam That the Borgawa 
adopted hun as a divine personality in their 
myth of origin reflects the interesting process 
of eultural islamization without confessional 
adherence to Islam as a religion. For to adopt 
Kisra as divine 18 a gesture which seems to 
reflect, at one and the same tume, the common 
Islamic veneration for a pre-Islamic genealogy 
and also rejection of Islam as a system of 
belief. This same ambiguous attitude toward 
Islam, part-reverent, part-hesitant, appears 1n 
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tion of Islamic names on the one hand but on 
the other persistence in traditional, non- 
Islamic forms of government. Indeed it seems 
that Borgu 18 an exemplar of a West African 
society in the imtial stages of contact with 
Islam. Part of the same pattern is the interest- 
ing information that the Borgawa accepted 
the Muslim community within ther own 
society ‘ because of the valuable caravan trade 
they handled ' (p. 41). 

The part of the book which i8 a study of 
Borgu under British administration 18 certainly 
useful in that it ıs packed with detailed infor- 
mation. It 1s also very thoroughly researched. 
But while the author has an impressive com- 
mand of fast, it seems to mo that he has failed 
to make an adequate analysis of intellectual 
and ideological factors; that is, he has not seen 
the British administration as a whole, a single 
entity embodying certain ideas and assump- 
tions which were crucially important in the 
situations he describes. Rather, he has pro- 
ceeded by piecemeal studies of individuals and 
has sought to explain the poriod and its prob- 
lems in terms of their idiogynerasies, failings, 
and virtues. 

It seems clear that the British experience in 
Borgu epitomized the conflict, never really 
resolved, between the ‘direct’ and the 
‘indirect’ rulers. It also raised the question, 
to what extent was an administration condi- 
tioned to operate in the Muslm emirates of the 
North competent to handle the very different 
societies of the non-Muslim or faintly Muslim 
‘Middle Belt’? The author is certainly well 
aware of these basic questions as he frequently 
demonstrates, often by well-chosen quotations 
from his sources, as on pp. 23, 129, 191-2, 202 
and passim. But he does so m passing. He 
never makes them the central, unifying theme 
of his book. Instead, he chooses a pointillist 
pattern in which the narrative 18 held together 
by a series of studies of individual careers. It 
was obviously Michael Crowder’s considered 
view that this was the best way to deal with his 
subject. Given his decision, the book 1s well 
constructed and, within the rather wide limita 
of this method, fair. But I think a holistic 
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approach would ha&ve been better because, to 
give just one example, it 18 Clarke, the indi- 
vidual, who consequently emerges as ‘ the evil 
genius behind the whole acheme [the depomtion 
of Sarkin Yauri] ' (p. 112) instead of the whole 
constellation of policies and the apparatus of 
decision-making in the Service to which he 
belonged. Thus I found myself protesting that 
Clarke seemed to me an energetic and, in his 
way, idealistic officer with a rather straight- 
forward notion of what constituted good ad- 
ministration, which certainly did not inolude 
tolerance of corrupt, ineffective, and drunken 
chiefs. But he was in an umpossible situation 
where the creation of even minimal standards 
of efficiency conflicted with the principles of 
indirect rule, inappropnately apphed to a 
pagan, not a Muslim state. Clifford’s minute 
at p. 189—an unpleasant example of digging up 
corpses to whip them—makes it clear that he, 
unhke Crowder, in no way understood the 
basic contradiction—how could officers like 
Stevens, Clarke, Hamilton-Browne, be expec- 
ted to achieve a level of administration aooept- 
able according to the standards in which they 
were trained and at the same time respect 
* native institutions, desires, tribal sentiments, 
traditions and customs’ which were wholly 
inimical to that end ? For similar reasons is it 
really true that Hamilton-Browne’s ‘ ignorant 
administration ' (p. 124) was one of the causes 
of the rebellion, except perhaps in the most 
superficial and 1mmediate way ? 

Michael Crowder 18 prone to suggest that the 
British—by which he seems to mean the suo- 
cession of individual officers who served in 
Borgu (always excepting Hoskyns-A brahall, of 
course !) and not the British administration as 
a whole—weie ignorant of basic historical 
facts which, had they understood them, could 
have saved them from error. For instance, 
‘there was no concept of deposition of Bussa 
kings in pre-oolonial times ' (p. 125); the kings 
of Bussa ‘ had a divine status’ (p. 125); ‘ the 
subjection of Bussa by the British to Yauri 
was...tactless to say the least’ (p. 125); 
and so on. Of course it is nght to point out 
the consequences of disregarding these histori- 
cal circumstances. But the implied censure 
seems to me unjustified. Given the adminis- 
tration’s aims, indeed its whole raison d étre 
in Nigeria, one wonders what would have 
happened if officers had allowed themselves 
to be more inhibited by history. Would they 
then simply have suffered indefinitely such 
inadequate native rulers as Kitoro Gani who, 
on Crowder’s own admission, was ‘ the drunken 
and inefficient chief of yester-year’ (p. 190) ? 
It needs to be made olear that the breaking of 
eggs, some of them no doubt of considerable 
antiquity, was often inherent in the most basic 
purposes of the British administration m 
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Nigeria. That they got broken does not neces- 
sarily mean that those who broke them were 
ignorant of their existence. It may simply 
refleot their priorities. Micha»l Crowder really 
does not make this clear and he sometimes 
seems to attribute errors to individuals 
without feeling an obligation to indicate what 
other, better courses were open to them. In 
this respect one wonders whether the Professor 
might have been well suited to senior office in 
the Service he desoribes! Far in the end one 
comes to the conclusion that the real evil 
genuises were not officers in the fleld like 
Larymore, Clarke, and  Hamilton-Browne, 
who come in for more than taeir fair share of 
Crowder's sharp tongue, but the administra- 
tion'a policies, the day-to-day mplementation 
of which often conflicted wita the theoretical 
principles which they were intended to uphold. 
Instead of recognizing this and attempting to 
set up more flexible guide-lines for administer- 
ing territories like Borgu, the senior polioy- 
makers, from Lugard onward, contented them- 
selves with issuing peevish reprimands to 
subordinates who tried, empirically, to deal 
with situations as they found them. To some 
extent too it seems to me that the squabbling 
and in-fighting in the middle echelons of the 
Service, to which the author frequently draws 
attention, was a symptom not only of trying 
physical conditions, but also of frustrations at 
underlying policy conflicta. Michael Crowder’s 
study would seem more measured, had he 
insisted on exposing this contradiction, ita 
origins and its consequences, and not the 
vagaries of individual careers, as the central 
theme of his book. 

One other point occurred to me when reading 
such observations as that Larymore ‘ was 
equipped with all the arrogant prejudices of the 
early British Imperial administration ’ (p. 75). 
The remark is guarded in a manner that 
reflects Crowder’s conoern not to be unfair or 
to generalize. All the same I question whether 
this kind of side-swipe at individuals whose 
attitudes upset one—many of us succumb 
to the temptation, including the present 
reviewer—is useful. No doubt Larymore’s 
attitudes do seem arrogant by present-day 
conventions. Were they arrogant in the frame- 
work of the so-called ‘ pre-anthropological 
era’ which is constantly adduced to explain 
away sentiments of much greater intolerance, 
especially from missionaries, than Larymore’s 
own ? I find myself honestly unable to answer 
the question. But I do believe that, at the 
least, such assessments should be set in a 
framework of discussion which attempts to 
describe the general ethos and assumptions of 
the men being judged. This 1s not achieved by 
a few oryptic references to Eton or West- 
minster. It requires an examination of how 
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men such as Larymore envisaged their roles, 
what were their ideals, and by what oriteria 
they measured tkeir own success or failure. 

What I have written above expresses basio 
disagreement with Professor Crowder’s method. 
It is not criticism of his scholarship. The book 
makes a distinct and worthwhile advance in 
West African historical research and he is to 
be congratulated upon it. The maps, especially 
that of pre-oolonial Borgu, are excellent. The 
citation of sources and authorities is compre- 
hensive and the * Notes on sources ' is particu- 
larly useful. Also, Michael Crowder writes 
good workmanlike prose that I enjoyed 
reading and he records the flesh-and-blood 
history of the men who lived it. £5 is a daunt- 
ing price, however, which will probably confine 
the book to libraries. This is a pity because it 
deserves wider circulation. 

MERVYN HISKETT 


CHARLOTTE A. Quinn: Mandingo king- 
doms of the Senegambia : traditional- 
ism, Islam, and European expanston. 
xxii, 211 pp. Evanston: North- 
western University Press; London: 
Longman, 1972. $10.00, £3.75. 


This book is based on a slice of colonial docu- 
mentation, principally those records of the 
British administration of the tiny colony of the 
Gambia which between 1850 and 1880 reported 
tumulte in the near interior. A dozen or so 
African polities of uncertain nature, area, and 
population lay along the lower Gambia River : 
Dr. Quinn implies 8 total population of several 
hundred thousand, but a figure of 150,000 
may be nearer the mark. During this period, a 
new wave of islamization hit these polities ; 
and it is this, described repetitively as a 
‘revolution’, which the book attempts to 
assess and explain. While Quinn provides a 
useful and sensible account of the British 
colony and the policies of its handful of 
administrators in relation to the near interior 
(ch. iv), her central chapters on the ' Muslim 
jihad °’ and ite effects are, to this reviewer, un- 
convincing in their conclusions and disap- 
pointing in their methodology. The colonial 
records are poor evidence for interior events, 
not so much for their bias, which the book 
stresses, as for their fragmentary coverage and 
dubious accuracy, which the book says little 
about. It is true that oral traditions are also 
cited. But though Quinn makes the accepted 
gestures towards oral information, her foot- 
notes testify that, a century after events, such 
information comes very, very thin. Hence the 
factual evidence has to be padded out with an 
excess of inference, much of it drawn from 
continental generalizations about Islamic ad- 
vance and from heady speculations about 
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alleged ‘ West African revolutionary orises ’ 
(p. 114). A sample extract will serve to demon- 
strate the imbalance between generalization 
and recorded fact. ‘ The model of a theocratic 
state was imposed by force and by the strength 
of Maba’s personality. However, as his armies 
destroyed complex traditional institutions 
over a large area, personal ties to Maba were 
not sufficient to maintain a rational structure 
of government. A ohaotio distribution of 
power within loosely knit aggregates often 
resulted. Nevertheless, despite these organiza- 
tional problems, universalist concepts of law 
and polity broadened the scope of political 
thinking along the river’ (p. 122). No referen- 
ces to historical evidence break the flow of these 
grand generalizations (nearly 30 conceptual 
terms in four sentences). Lacking precise 
meaning as well as evidential support, each 
assertion is open to challenge, even that of ‘s 
large area’. A surge of polysyllables to the 
head makes the preface to this book peouliarly 
overwritten. 

An uncritical reading of the very limited 
sources has led Quinn to assume that this wave 
of islamization proceeded almost exolusively by 
jihád. It may be conceded that both the colonial 
reports and the oral traditions tend to stress 
dramatic events and momentous changes; 
but ig this not what we should expect, and 
allow for, ın evidence provided by distant 
colonial observers and by latter-day Muslims ? 
Islamization in the same period in the neigh- 
bouring Casamance region has recently been 
discussed (Christian Roche, in Revue Francatse 
d’ Histoire d'Outre-Mer, Lv, 213, 1971): here 
too the traditions regarding jihad probably 
give an over-dramatic view of religious and 
social change. Obsessed by ‘revolution’, 
Quinn lays too little stres on the elements of 
continuity in Gambian history; hence, near 
the end of her book, she notes with great 
surprise that, in one town, ‘the process of 
change is remembered as a curiously peaceful 
one, unrelated to the storms that swept 
around the town’ (p. 193). If doubts arise 
about the process of Islamic advance, they also 
arise about the extent of social change. Here 
again, the difficulty is with the evidence. It is 
far from easy to assess the extent of change in 
nineteenth-century lower Gambia, not only 
because contemporary and later sources are 
biased and fragmentary, but also because the 
previous social order is very little documented, 
therefore very poorly known. Quinn attempta 
a gketoh of the ancien régime, but this appears 
to be based mainly on secondary sources of 
limited accuracy and penetration. Confidence 
in the validity of the sketch is not enhanced by 
the casual notification that ‘ because of the 
wide variety of sources utilised and limitations 
of space and the reader’s patience, references 
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in the text have been kept to the mmmum’ 
(p.12). At the level of primary sources, while 
some attention is given to the English souroes, 
Jobson and Moore, the equally important 
Portuguese source, Almada, is mentioned only 
in a citation from a secondary source. Thus, 1t 
seems to this reviewer that Quinn has failed to 
base her arguments in this book on sound and 
sufficient historical evidence. It 1s possible that 
she has misconoeived the process of change in 
the lower Gambia in the period. ıt ts certain 
that she has drawn fitm conclusions from thin 
ovidence. It can of course be fairly olauned 
that, ın the present state of African historical 
studies, the bringing forward of any new series 
of 1ecorded facts, however slight, is of value. 
But the inflation of material sufficient for a 
couple of acholarly articles into a book by the 
insertion of pretentious comment cannot be 
justified. This 18 the manufacture of African 
history, not the critical study of the African 
past. The history of the nineteenth-century 
lower Gambia was formerly obscure: it remains 
little less obscure: possibly for lack of evidence 
16 will ever continue so. 
P E. H. HAIR 


E. E. EvANs-PRrTOHaRD (ed): Man 
and woman among the Azande. 197 pp., 
4 plates. London: Faber and Faber, 
1974, £4.50. 


The author's involvement with the Azande 
of central Africa over a period of nearly 50 
years was based on 20 months’ field-work 
undertaken between 1927 and 1930. Following 
some early articles on aspects of Zande life, 
his first major book, JVitchcraft, oracles and 
magic among the Azande (1937) developed an 
ethnographic acoount into a major intellectual 
exercise, attempting to resolve some of the 
apparent irrationalities of Zande thought in 
the context of their daily life As such, 16 was 
widely recognized as a breakthrough in tho 
development of anthropology, opening up new 
tracts for others to explore. There followed an 
interlude of nearly 20 years while ho was 
engaged. with other research before a further 
stream of articles on the Azande began to 
flow. The more important of these have been 
collated and rewritten ın four further booke— 
two on the Azande and two of collected 
essays—and to these 1s now added this compi- 
lation of Zande texte published shoitly after 
his death. 

Somewhat wistfully, the author noted in his 
preface that with regard to the Azande, ‘I 
should now write books on their family and 
kinship life, and also on their religious thought 
and ritual, but vita brevis’. He therefore 
proposed the present work as an experiment in 
which he asked the * Azande to say in their own 
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way what they want to say’. In this way, he 
hoped to counterbalance any tendency m 
anthropological writings to dehumanize Afri- 
cans by foousing too much attention on systems 
and struoturos and losing sight of the people 
themselves. Given that throughout his career 
and even duiing his retirement, the author was 
one of the most prolific writers in anthropology 
(including well over one nullion words written 
on the Azande alone), it would be unfair to 
oriticize him for the 1ather passive role he 
chose to play in constructing this work. Never- 
theless, 1t was proposed as an experiment, and 
as such deserves to be assessed. 

The book 1s divided into two parts. The first 
part is his own translations of texts collected 
during his field-work and refers to old times. 
The topics relate to husbands and wives, 
family, kin, and in-laws: and lovers and 
adulterers. The second part more briefly 1efers 
to the same topics in modern times and was 
written and translated by two Azande univor- 
sity students more than 30 years later. The 
author notes that despite the cultural, econo- 
mic, and technological innovations that have 
entered the area since 1030 and despite the 
greater assertiveness of Azande women re- 
cently, there 18 little change in such fundamen- 
tal themes as the relationships between the 
sexes, constant allusion to sex and food, and, 
never far from the surfacs, the hovering 
menace of witchcraft pervading all activities 
Sanza, or double-talk, als» reours throughout 
the textes and 18 still a dominant mode of Zande 
speech: they are very often deliberately eva- 
sive and obscure, saying one thing and implying 
something quite other. 

It is useful -to compare this work with 
another of the author’s more recent books, 
The Zande trickster (1007), where with the 
collaboration of the same two students he also 
chose to play a passive 10le, using the texts to 
present an example of African imaginative 
thought with no attempt to relate them to 
Zande instatutions or to interpret them. They 
should be enjoyed, he suggested, simply as 
folk-tales with no attempt to discern any 
underlying significance. Yet even here, there 
were two introductory chapters on the social 
and cultural background and on the context 
in whioh the tales were told. There were also 
frequent footnotes pointing to hidden signi- 
fioanoes in the texte, so that one has a useful 
guide as an unfamiliar audience, even although 
the folk-tales were regarded as largely irrele- 
vant to the author's principal intereste m the 
area ` 

It 18 an extended explaration of this sort 
that is missing from the present work. Tho 
footnotes and prefaces to both parts are re- 
duced to a minimum. Given that the topios 
discussed are quite central to Zande life and 
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institutions, only a reader well acquamted with 
the author's earlier works will fully appreciate 
the relevance of many points ın the texts. 
We are warned beforehand of the subtleties 
contained within the text, but these can easily 
be overlooked, even by reader familiar with 
his earlier writings. Thus, with regard to 
double-talk where ‘ it 1s necessary to catch the 
notes of understatement, innuendo, teasing, 
irony, raillery, sarcasm or just plain malice’ 
(p. 141) ıt is not always easy to perceive the full 
significance or even the presence of such 
nuances that were primanly mtended, after 
all, for a Zande audience and not an English- 
speaking readership. Again, can even the 
careful reader fully appreciate the differences in 
style between the texts which, we are told, 
reflect the different personalities of the original 
tellers ? These tellers remain anonymous and 
to this extent dehumanized—despite the 
avowed intentions of the author. In reading 
the texts, therefore, the reader can never be 
certain whether he has grasped all the nuances 
that were intended by both teller and trans- 
lator. The anthropologist, for his part, is 
tempted to ask questions about the Azande in 
general that are not answered in the present 
volume. 

However, on a more positive note, we must 
be grateful for more information on one of the 
best-known societies in the anthropological 
literature. It 18 to be hoped that this book, 
coupled with a considerable number of scat- 
tered articles, published texts, and comparative 
material drawn from other African societies 
will form the basis of some ambitious M.Phil. 
or B.Litt. theais that aims to fill the gap left 
by the unwritten work: ‘Kinship and 
marriage among the Azande ’. 

PAUL SPENCER 


PAuL Spencer: Nomads in alhanee: 

-symbiosis and growth among the Ren- 
dille and Samburu of Kenya. (School 
of Oriental and African Studies.) x, 
230 pp. London, etc.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. £2.25. 


This study of the Samburu and Rendille and 
relationships between them was originally 
drafted in 1961 and revised for publication in 
1967. After a series of delays, publication was 
shelved untal the School of Oriental and African 
Studies agreed to sponsor the work.in 1972. 
They are to be congratulated on this, as too is 
Dr. Spencer on the fact that the book reads as 
well aa it does so long after ite first preparation. 

The study serves a number of purposes. It 
presents further material on the cattle-keeping 
Samburu about whom the author has already 
written a well-known monograph and it pro- 
vides new information on the Cushitic-speaking 
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Rendille who are their camel-herding northern 
neighbours. As the author himself stresses, 
only his material on the Samburu is based upon 
intensive field-work and he hopes that further 
detailed research will be undertaken among the 
Rendille. Despite this, and much subsequent 
unevenness of data, the author provides & great 
deal of valuable material on Rendille social 
organization and his analysis of the ecological 
constraints under which they operate is parti- 
oularly interesting. There is also an appendix 
which contains a useful discussion of informa- 
tion on Dorobo groups in the vicinity of the 
two-peoples. 

As Spencer’s title suggests, however, the 
book is much more than a mere documentation 
of tribal oulture and society. Firstly, unlike 
most ethnographies, it takes the form and 
functions of relations between the peoples con- 
cerned as one of ite main pointe of focus. 
Secondly, 1t takes as a starting-point the 
flexibility rather than the rigidity of tribal 
boundaries and it provides a carefully thought 
out and convincing picture of the processes of 
growth, absorption, and change in differing 
ecological settings which the various groupings 
in question have undergone over the last cen- 
tury and beyond. Ft is in this refreshing con- 
centration upon questions of interaction be- 
tween far from fixed tribal entities that the 
considerable theoretical value of the book 
mainly lies. 

In general, the volume should be welcomed 
by all who have an interest in the history, 
ethnography, and sociology of the peoples of 
East Africa. 

R. G. ABRAHAMS 


JEAN Buxton: Relgion and healing in 
Mandar. xiv, 443 pp., front., 6 plates. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1973. £6. 


This is a very full account of the cosmology 
of a small federation of chiefdoms in the 
Southern Sudan, supplementing the author’s 
earlier study of, political assimilation in the 
area (Chiefs and strangers, 1963). Linguistically, 
the Mandari are olassified as Nilo-Hamitic, but 
in terms of their religious beliefs and practices, 
there is a strong Nilotic flavour and this is 
acoentuated by the author’s readiness to com- 
pare the Mandari with their Dinka neighbours 
and the Nuer further afield. Indeed, we now 
have & wealth of comparative material on this 
area dating from a period before political 
conditions prohibited further field-work. 

The Mandari stress the equal division of the 
universe into the Above and the Below. The 
Spirit-of-the- Above is associated with rainfall, 


coolness, the female reproduotive role, and 


spirit possession. Life is thought to have come 
down from Above and eventually to return 
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there after death. Acute mental illness, ‘ oool ’ 
fevers, or illnesses associated with the onset of 
the rainy season could be diagnosed as emanat- 
ing from this Spirit, for whom a shrine may be 
buit. Anyone who has been possessed and 
recovered fully is held to have been called by 
the Spirit, and may become a diviner, diagnos- 
ing misfortune, prescribing and supervising 
ritual remedy. Suocesa will enhance his reputa- 
tion and as a senior elder he may eventually 
acquire considerable local influence. 

The Spirit-of-the- Below is associated with 
the more tangible aspeots of the world, heat, 
passion, and the continuing link between the 
living and the ghosta of their recent ancestors 
whose physical remains are buried near the 
homestead. The major ritual preoccupation is 
with these ghosts, rather than with the Spirit 
itself. Any ‘hot’ fever, prolonged illness, 
barrenness, or children’s diseases could be 
diagnosed as a oall for sacrificial meat from 
these ghosts, incensed by some past olaim 
to bridewealth that they were denied during 
their lives. 

The Mandari chiefs have associations with 
both divisions of the universe, on the one hand 
claiming ownership of the land and ite produc- 
tivity, and on the other performing rituals to 
ensure rain within their individual territories. 
Here, the author is especially concerned with 
the variety of local practices, and the under- 
lying rationale that accounts for a constant 
search for improved ritual prescriptions. A 
local drought would be diagnosed as some mis- 
demeanour within the chiefdom or an act that 
has provoked the chief’s anger. A widespread 
and lasting famine, however, would be seen as 
the will of the Creator who as a figure of destiny 
lies beyond the intercessions between man and 
the Spirits, and it would be acoepted passively 
without further ritual activity. 

This is specifically seen as a Mandari coamio 
order into which there have been oertain 
foreign intrusions. Some of the minor groups 
that have been assimilated have brought with 
them the power of witchoraft, and any debility, 
gastric disorder, chronic mental illness, or 
reversal m political fortune could be seen as the 
work of a witch. More ominous for the Mandari 
is the steady creep of the Dinka ‘ Powers’ 
(Jok) that have followed the forging of new 
kinship links between the two societies. Just 
as the Dinka have proved too powerful a 
neighbour to be assimilated as olienta, so their 
Powers are seen as too powerful for conven- 
tional Mandari ritual procedures. New doctors 
with Dinka techniques are required to diagnose 
the wishes of the Powers, and to presoribe the 
new shrmes to assuage them—especially in 
cases of sudden and violent illnees. As Dinka 
associations and oultural features spread 
across the Mandari area, so new shrines are 
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set up emphasizing the steady advance of the 
Powers. 

We have here a firat-hand account of ritual 
performances, personal histories, myths, and 
an attempt to penetrate the pattern of Mandari 
thought and symbolism. There are, however, 
some more analytical aspects that could well 
have been explored in a work of this length, 
and it is not clear whether these have been 
overlooked by the author or simply taken for 
granted. As it is, a crucial link with her earlier 
book is missing. 

First, this is especially evident in the account 
of chiefs and rain rituals, where the local 
autonomies of rival chiefdoms are reflected in 
the dispersed ritual controls over localized rain. 
It becomes evident that this ritual control 
varies with the political strength of the chief: 
there is confidence in areas where chiefs are 
well established as against apathy elsewhere ; 
rain powers are handed over to new lineages 
who usurp the dominant role; and where there 
has been a quarrel and seperation between two 
branches of a chiefly lineage, their rain powers 
tend to diminish (pp. 351-5). The clear impli- 
cation is that confidence in a chief’s ability to 
influence rainfall is a reflection of his effective 
power over his territory: in areas where he is 
unable to claim this ability, there is & shift in 
the balance of power away from the chief and 
local disputes and territorial intrusions by 
neighbouring chiefs can less easily be checked. 

Secondly at the village level, one is led to 
assume that ritual practices reflect status 
differences among commaners. Shrines to the 
Spirit-of-the-Above are expensive to build and 
maintain, and tend to be clustered among a 
few (presumably wealthy) families (pp. 51-5, 
62-3). Shrines to Powers are also expensive 
and follow the paths along which the relatively 
wealthy Dinka have made high marriage pay- 
ments for Mandari women. Thus such shrines 
appear to foous attention to local pockets of 
wealth, and the sacrifices provide meat (which 
is scarce) and beer—and presumably prestige 
for the host. 

Thirdly, one has a clear impression of fami- 
lies who are impoverished with each marriage 
payment for a wife, while the incoming bride- 
wealth for their daughters is dissipated in the 
claims of their close kin. In families where there 
are many brothers wanting to marry, and fow 
sisters to provide their bridewealth, or where 
more distant kin still hava outstanding olaims 
from previous marriages, this can lead to mis- 
trust and hostility, reflected in the recurrent 
themes of fratricide in myth and ghostly de- 
mands for retrospective rayment. In this 
context, one would have weloomed a more 
systematio account of the family: property 
rights; ambiguities in the role of unmarried 
girls that might account for their hysterical 
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symptoms; the social development of young 
men at first in debt for the unpaid portions of 
their wives’ bridewealth and later to become 
the more senior oreditors, and subsequently the 
demanding ghosts; and above all case exam- 
ples of the ramifications of family indebtedness 
and competition. 

The whole treatment tends to be fooused 
episodically on the diagnosis of misfortune and 
ritual cleansing, with little concern for the 
underlying strains of Mandari society. Indeed, 
whenever the author refers to the eldera meet- 
ing under their tree in the intervals between 
ritual activity, one wistfully wonders what they 
were meeting about. Their deliberations 
mounting at times to outrage, hatred, and 
grievance (p. 229) might well have answered 
some of the questions raised here. 

But much can be inferred from the existing 
case material which bears close examination. 
We are fortunate that this book was in press 
before the author’s untimely death. May one 
hope that the new political climate in this area 
will open it up to further research ? 


PAUL SPENCER 


Henry W. West: Land policy tn 
Buganda. (African Studies Series, 3.) 
xiv, 244 pp., 13 maps. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1972. £6.50. 


The author, formerly Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Lands and Survey Department of the 
Uganda government and now Assistant Direc- 
tor of Research in Land Economy at University 
College, Cambridge, is well qualified to produce 
an authoritative account of the nature of matlo 
land in Buganda and of the development of 
government policy in respect to it; and this he 
has most successfully done. 

The history of the development of the 
Protectarate government's land policy during 
the first half of this century towards Uganda 
as & whole is a bewildering one of change of 
purpose and unfulfilled endeavour—of com- 
missions’ recommendations and proposed legis- 
lation being disoussed over periods of years, 
altered, yet again altered, and finally aban- 
doned. This is raflected in policy towards land 
in the kingdom of Buganda, though here the 
land settlement in the 1900 Agreement com- 
mitted the government to accepting & system 
of land tenure, olosely related to freehold, 
which the signatories to the Agreement had 
superimposed upon the customary land tenure. 
As the 1920's progressed, official opinion in 
Uganda became increasingly unsympathetio 
towards the mailo system as established by the 
Agreement. If the lapse of time prevented 
redress of the grievances of the Bataka, the 
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bakopi could at least be protected by persuad- 
ing the Luluiko to pass a law restricting the 
rents and dues payable to the landowner. It 
may be added that, in fact, the benefits of such 
a law have been mixed and, with renta still 
fixed at a figure, reasonable in 1928 but 
derisory today, it is hardly surprising that 
black market exactions, such as premiums on 
entry, are now the result. 

Having discussed the history of the introduc- 
tion of the matlo system and of the develop- 
ment of policy relating to it and having 
indicated the character of proprietary rights 
arising from this system of landholding, the 
author then gives chapters on succession, the 
land market, and the registration of land in 
Uganda under the Torrens system. The last 
chapter discusses future policy. As regards the 
superior interests, a reversion to traditional 
forms of land tenure and land nationalization 
are both rejected in favour of less radical inno- 
vations, such as the reduction of pluralism 
and subdivision, and the enactment of natural 
resources legislation on the Kenya model. As 
regards the kibanja tenancy system, it is 
accepted that this has obstructed economic 
growth. Enfranchisement of the kibanja 
tenant is rejected as inadvisable politically, as 
is the suggestion of the Buganda Planning 
Commission (1964) that the tenante’ interest 
should be enlarged so that it became, in effect, 
freehold, though subject to a consolidated 
annual payment. Instead, a policy is advocated 
of hastening the disappearance of the kibanja 
system by, on the one hand, facilitating the 
purchase of the reversionary interest by the 
tenant and, on the other, extending the courts’ 
present powers to eviot tenants and associating 
such powers more closely with land use and 
development. 

Apart from published material, the author 
has drawn upon his own experience and upon 
records in the government archives. The latter 
reveal much that is not generally known, and 
of particular interest is, for example, the infor- 
mation (not contamed either in any published 
work or in the Colonial Office papers in the 
Publio Record Office) concerning the negotia- 
tion of the Uganda Agreement (Clan Cases) of 
1924. This Agreement (and the Buganda Law 
of 1962 modelled upon it), which covered 
matters ‘ affecting olans ', operated to exclude 
from the purview of any court of law all dis- 
putes involving intestate succession among the 
Baganda, one of the most serious and inde- 
fensible weaknesses in the operation of the 
administration of justice in Buganda. It is now 
revealed by the author that, in fact, the pur- 
pose of the framers of the Agreement was not 
in any way to touch upon jurisdiotion in 
succession matters, but merely to relieve the 
High Court of the burden of having to hear 
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cases involving domestic clan matters, such as 
disputes as to headship. f 

The author’s research was carried out during 
and before 1966; this does not, however, 
detract from the value of the book for, despite 
the troubled times which Buganda has since 
experienced, the mailo system (so far as private 
estates aro concerned) has remained intact, 
apart from the loss by the Jandowners of 
mineral rights. i 
H. F. MORRIS 


PIERRE ALEXANDRE (ed.): French per- 
spectives wn African studies : a collec- 
tion of translated essays. viii, 240 pp. 
London, etc.: Oxford University 
Press for the International African 
Institute, 1973. £4.20. 


British scholars of Africa are probably bette: 
-off than many of their colleagues in other areas 
of intorest in having a command over French 
and in actually using it in ther work. But 
many of their students are, regrettably, not so 
well endowed, and ıt 15 therefore very good that 
this volume of translated essays by prominent 
French Africanists should be made available. 
Alexandre has not only translated well, so well 
that one is hard put to find jolts in the narra- 
tive, but he also provides a very useful mtro- 
duetion to tho intellectual orientation which is 
typically French and which has shown us much 
of Africa in a quite distinct perspective. 

Most of the 13 contributors are anthropo- 
logiste or sociologista, with linguists, historians, 
and a geographer and psychologist included 
also. All share what we oan legitunately call 
the basic ‘ structuralist’ approach for which 
French scholarship is justly renowned and 
which, in these essays, is more explicitly 
presented ın some than in others. In the first 
part, for instance, which consists of sıx papers 
on topios ranging from the mother’s brother in 
the western Sudan to & history of Yatenga 
Mossi, there is throughout the attempt to 1ange 
widely over comparative material in an effort to 
extraot an underlying pattern responsible for 
the particular social forms disoussed. ‘The 
essays by Griaule, Dieterlen, and Paulme, for 
example, do not shrink from postulating bold 
propositions about, respectively, the wide- 
spread nature of the rules and obligations 
surrounding the mother’s brother relationship, 
the particular customs and symbolio motifs 
repeatedly and uncannily associated with 
blacksmith ‘ castes’ in West Africa, and the 
logical relationship to each other throughout 
Africa of blood pacts, age categories, and castes 
(like those of blacksmiths). This free-ranging 
generalizing tendency of many French scholars 
has in the past been heavily criticized by 
British social scientists, especially anthropo- 
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logiata, who see virtue in detailed analyses of 
single peoples and are cautious of generalizing 
too much from them. Perhaps one may indeed 
lose sight of the ‘real’ or empirical nature of 
social interaction 1f one pushes this French 
tendency too far. But British Áfricanista do 
badly need to develop high-level generaliza- 
tions as a complement to their intensive 
studies, and in this respect they have much to 
leain from the French, and from this book 
which contains much of the best work on 
Africa. 

The second part of the book, with essays by 
Balandier, Alercier, Sautter, and Alexandre, 
reminds us that the French are also not without 
their own Africanists well able to focus inten- 
sively on particular problem areas. Balandier’s 
contribution, written originally in 1900, u a 
remarkably early anthropological attempt to 
explain the relationship between economic 
change and traditional social values in terms of 
what we have later come to cal! systems ana- 
lysis, which looks at the various inputs and 
consequences of such resources as prestige, 
power, money, and goods. Mercier's article on 
urban marriage poses important research 
problems, many of which remain untackled, as 
well as summarizing much existing work which 
has remained relatively hidden to many 
English-speaking urban Africanists. Sautter 
elaborates the interesting concept of regional 
geography, with ita internal juxtapositions of 
flora and fauna, and amazingly works Lévi- 
Strauss into it as well as showing ita relevance 
for contemporary studies of African ethnicity. 
Alexandre provides a truly brilliant essay on 
African political terminclogy showing how 
ethnio, political, lingnistic, and colonial boun- 
daries interact to produce a range of different 
ways of expressing political dootrines and 
ideologies but yet never actually replicate 
European doctrines: there is-a high degree of 
African conceptual continuity even though the 
linguistio modes for expressing these concepts 
have undergone considerable change. 

Finally, the third part consisting of essays by 
Meilassoux, Person, and Zempleni-Rabain 
demonstrates the latest trend towards even 
higher-level generalizations than were postula- 
ted before and, in this instanoe. with very much 
less detailed ethnography. Alexandre notes 
this latest development in his mtroduction and 
notes also the almost opposite tendency among 
African scholars to analyse their own societies 
intensively and to attempt theoretical generali- 
zations only through their own monographio 
studies. He seems to favour the latter course as 
the most likely to constitute the basis of a new 
relationship between foreign Africanista and 
African social scientasts. And, with this, we can 
be in full agreement. Nevertheless, Meillas- 
soux’s ossay on hunting as a mode of production 
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provides intriguing insights into the evolu- 
tionary or perhaps morphological process by 
which hierarchical social systems can arise out 
of unstable hunting and collecting bands of 
the kind illustrated in-Turnbull's study of the 
Mbuti pygmies. Particularly important for 
many.British anthropologists 1s Meillassoux'a 
conaideration of the relations and not simply 
the means of production. Building on the work 
of Vansina, Yves Person suggests important 
methodological rules for the chronological 
study of oral tradition. Finally, Zempleni- 
Rabain, an anthropologist who is also a trained 
psychologist (or perhaps a psychologist who is 
also a trained anthropologist) skilfully relates 
a child’s early feeding habits to his conditioned 
acceptanoe of pee- group behaviour among the 
Wolof: the kinds of reciprocity and exchange 
set up in the early feeding schedules provide a 
blueprint for fraternal exchange relationships. 

This is an important book which fills a large 
gap by making 3-large number of valuable 
French essays available in translated form. It 
oan well be argued that no one seriously en- 
gaged in African studies should be any other 
than a fluent speaker and reader of French. 
This is a fair argument but it does not, un- 
happily, reflect reality and, until British Afri- 
canists and their students break out of a 
seemingly increasing linguistio insularity as 
Alexandre has done so well in this volumo, 
books of this kind will continue to be needed. 


DAVID PARKIN 


GEgonaE Eaton Simpson: Melee dJ. 
Herskovits. (Leaders of Modern An- 
thropology Series.) ix, 200 pp. New 
York and Lendon: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. $10, £3. 


Most of the v ork of Herskovits has now been 
superseded by. new insights, new approaches, 
and new problems, and 10 years after his death 
16 18 timely to assess his contribution to the 
development of anthropology. The sections of 
this slim volume indicate the 1mmonse range of 
this contaibution: Africa, the New World 
negro, aesthetics, economic anthropology, 
physical anthropology, and ethnopsychology— 
a list that could be extended considerably by 
listing tho subheadings. It 18 not entirely 
without justification that he is described as 
‘the dean of African studies m the United 
States’ (p. 25), the man who ‘dispelled the 
myth that Afroamericans have no past’ (p. 8), 
and the author cf the first general text in the 
field of economic anthropology (p. 58). In faot 
the whole of the first part of the book is an 
extended outline of his work from 1923 on- 
"wards and may satisfy those who are ourious 
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to learn just how prolific he was, The seoond 
part consists of nine selections from Hersko- 
vite’s writings, chosen from those works that 
are not readily available to students and the 
general public, with the aim of illustrating his 
various interests. 

It is unfortunate that this book which sots 
out to map hus contribution should be written 
essentially as a homage to Herskovits as ‘ an 
illustrious and versatile scholar, an mnovator 
in the fleld of anthropology, a distinguished 
and stimulatang teacher, a helpful councillor, 
and a delightful human being’ (p. 10). An 
opportunity is thereby missed to view his work 
constructavely or in any other perspective than 
his own. In outlining too briefly and often 
inadequately, the oriticisms that were levelled 
against him, Herskovits 18 always permitted 
the last word and his point of view 18 made to 
emerge as the more penetrating. The emphasis 
on the super-intelleot effectively obscures what 
may have been his two principal merits. The 
first was the extent to which his own pioneering 
efforts stimulated others, including his own 
students, to pursue and elaborate these studies : 
the emphasis is on his personal contribution 
rather than on his indirect influence in a moie 
important general movement. Secondly, there 
is little indication of his ability to revise his 
own insights throughout his career or of tho 
relevance that this must have had for his role in 
anthropology in America. There is a brief 
referenoe to the fact that between 1024 and 
1962 he revised his original mapping of the 
culture areas of Africa no less than three times. 
However, the author is apparently unaware 
that m rewriting his major work on economic 
anthropology between 1940 and 1952, Hersko- 
vite demonstrated a new and more realistic 
grasp of economic prinoiples and radically 
shifted his ground. Again, there is no clear 
emphasis on the way in which he constantly re- 
fined and improved his research teohniques in 
his studies of African survivals in Black 
Amorica. : One has to infer from the text the 
extent to which his interests in social change 1n 
Africa and in the problems of Afroamericans 
developed with the times. 

In short, Herskovits throughout his carcer 
was closely involved in the development of his 
discipline and m the historical changes that 
provided the background for this develop- 
ment; and yet this work shows little msight 
into this process. He was not merely a leader 
and an innovator, but also a leading partict- 
pant in a dialogue over a period of four 
decades. Today, many of his msights can be 
questioned by those with a fuller grasp of the 
various flelds in which he dabbled; but this 
book, by merely stringing together uncritically 
his various stances, can also be oriticized for 
mere dabbling. Sadly, one is still left to ask at 
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the end of it all: exactly what was his contri- 
bution in the final analysis and what is the 
magnitude of our debt? The answer to this 
question must await some future biographer. 


4 


PAUL SPENCER 


FRANoIS Korn: Elementary structures 
reconsidered : Lévi-Strauss on kinship. 
xv, 168 . London: Tavistock 
Publications, 1973. £2.90. 


In its intent, Korn’s book complements 
rather nicely Needham’s Structure and senti- 
ment (1962). The latter easay was, in part at 
least, a defence of Lévi-Strauss's explanation 
of first and formally undifferentiated oross- 
cousin marriage. Korn finds the key principle 
or ‘mode of articulation’, in four test cases 
drawn from Lévi-Strauss’s Les structures élé- 
mentatres de la parenté (1949, second edition 
1967), to be that of dual alliance (of. p. 121), 
that is, relations of one ‘ line ' with respect to 
two other 'lines'. In other words, the four 
structures Korn reconsiders—Aranda, Dieri, 
Iatmul, and Mara (Korn's chapters ii, iv, v, 
vi}—all imply marriage between persons of the 
one relationship category ' child of first cross 
cousin’. However, Korn's own conolusion 18 
that Lévi-Strauss's scheme in no way accounts 
for such systems. In her view, this is because 
Lévi-Strauss mistakenly insisted on the pre- 
sence of sections or dual descent to explain 
alternation, a feature entailed by the marriage 
rule and, for that reason, common to all four 
systems. In addition, she finds Lévi-Strauss's 
conceptual advocacy of the paired terms 
Nature-Culture, presoription-preference, and 
harmonio-disharmonic (Korn’s chapters ii, iti, 
iv) worse than useless as a preliminary for 
explaining these systems. 

This argument leads to the conolusion (ch. 
vii) that Lévi-Strauss’s Elementary structures 
has ' a rhetorical, ill-ordered, and contradictory 
scheme ’; it is ' built upon defective reasoning 
combined with deficient or mistaken reports of 
the ethnographical facts ’ (p. 142). The tone of 
Korn’s writing seems to indicate that these 
faults are not just tolerable weaknesses, they 
are fatal mistakes. It seems that it would be 
a waste of time to read or revere Lévi-Strauss's 
book. One reviewer of Korn’s book has already 
proposed that The elementary structures be 
suppressed as far as students of anthropology 
are concerned and, apparently following Korn, 
alleges, as one ground, its author's ‘ analytical 
incompetence ' (Riviére in J of the Anthropo- 


logical Society of Oxford, Iv, 3, 1978, 186). 


In the present reviewer’s opinion, Korn’s line 
of attack is seriously misleading; indeed the 
publication of her book in ita present form 
could do more harm than good. Perhaps the 
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major failing 1s that the volume bears sur- 
prisingly little relation to ite title. It seemed 
fairly olear at the outset that the subject would 
be Lévi-Strauss's book (see p. xiu); but Korn 
then presente in the way of analysis little more 
than a few examples of the type ' elementary 
structures’. Korn deals with, at most, some 
three and & half chapters (of a total of 29) in 
The elementary structures, and reworks only 
15 pp. of its ethnographio analysis. One of 
her chapters does not properly refer to 
Elementary structures at all (‘ Permutation 
models °’, ch. vu). 

This does not mean that the ethnographic 
re-studies are not valuable of themselves. The 
trouble 18 that Korn seems unable to see their 
importance. Certamly, the best chapter of the 
book is & very clear summary of Iatmul kinship 
and marriage, first published in ASA Mono- 
graphs, 11 (London, Tavistock, 1971; of. my 
review in Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde, CXXIX, 1, 1973, 124-43), but here 
Korn really succeeds m spite of herself. She 
begins the Iatmul re-analysis with the claim— 
and this has been repeated by Rivière in the 
review noted above—that Lévi-Strauss did not 
deal with this case, whereas it is plamly referred 
to as an interesting sub-type in ch. xiii of The 
elementary structures. In other words, Korn 
apparently thought she was not tackling one of 
Lévi-Strauss’s own examples but a new one. 
This fact shows an intriguing paradox of the 
present book: that the author is at her most 
penetrating whenever she is not dealing directly 
with Lévi-Strauss or The elementary structures. 
Pari passu, the brief (3 pp.) ch. iii deals with 
Lévi-Strause’s concepts relating to elementary 
structures, and with these alone—and it is the 
worst ohapter in the book. 

A host of lesser perturbations awaits the 
reader of this book. Korn all too frequently 
quotes out of context; she relies overmuch on 
mere gueaswork, and her writing is over- 
repetitious. At a deeper level, her logic can be 
shockingly crude as, fcr example, in her 
comments on ‘typology ` (pp. 12, 18-19), in 
which she rules out mixed types—and, in con- 
sequence, rules out most of the systems re- 
viewed m The elementary structures (but not by 
her). Then too, her knowledge of the kinship 
hterature seems perilously scant; specifically, 
an ‘ independent ’ proof showing the connexion 
between prescriptive marriage and incest pro- 
hibitions (asked for on p. 15) was given by 8. F. 
Moore in 1964. Similarly, Lévi-Strauss’s work 
on Australian systems was superseded by that 
of Dumont published in 1966 but Korn persiste 
in saying (in the manner of Lévi-Strauss) that 
Australian systems display descent ‘lines’. 
And, going farther back, Lévi-Strauss’s debt to 
Kroeber actually stems from an artiole of 1038 
not 1909. We are even entitled to wonder if 
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Korn has indeed read the whole of Lévi- 
Strauss's book: for example, on p. 21 of her 
book she says there is lacking in Lévi-Strauss's 
book an ‘ explanatory proposition to account 
for the existence of elementary structures’ ; 
such a proposition was offered in ch. xxvii. 
Unhappily, one could go on and on making such 
needful amendments. 

In the light of all these strictures, the 
damning phrases ` precariousness '—' careless- 
ness ’—‘ usually mistaken ’—‘not regularly 
right ’—‘ can never be sure what principles are 
involved ', heaped upon Lévi-Strauss by Korn, 
apply at least as well to their author (Dr. 
Korn)! Elementary structures reconsidered is 
neither informative nor reliable. It is in large 
part irrelevant. I cannot see how the book will 
help any of those readers seeking in it a better, 
much less a rudimentary, understanding of T'he 
elementary structures of kinship. 


.W. D. WILDER 


Bruor L. DzgwiNa: Transformational 
grammar as a theory of language acqus- 
stton : a study in the empirical, con- 
ceptual and methodologscal foundations 
of contemporary linguistics. (Cam- 
bridge Studies in Linguistics, 10.) xii, 
346 pp. Cambridge: University Press, 
1973. £6.60. 


This book is misnamed. It is about the 
theory of language acquisition only in so far as 
all linguistic theories must have some implica- 
tions for language learning. What Derwing 
claims to show is that the philosophical 
assumptions about the nature and justification 
of a theoretical statement which are adopted in 
the transformational grammar (TG) framework 
are mistaken, and he therefore argues that the 
entire theory, and ita explanation of the nature 
of language acquisition, must be rejected. 

Derwing’s main aim then is to assess the 
claims of TG against the tenets of philosophy of 
science and to find them wanting. However, 
the majority of his arguments depend on a 
single questionable assumption—that for every 
theoretical construct set up, there must be 
some direct correspondence with the facte the 
theory is attempting to account for. Thus he 
assumes that deep structure, transformational 
rules, etc., are only justified if they have a 
direct reflex in the speaker’s intuitions, which 
constitute the data. This radical reductionism 
has, however, been rejected by such influential 
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philosophers as Popper and Hempel. What is 
thought to be a test of a scientiflo theory in 4 
Popperian explanation is that the theory 
should consist of a set of predictions and that 
these predictions be falsifiable. In the case of 
TG, this requirement amounts to a constraint 
that the theory should predict what sentences 
of a language are well-formed and which are 
not, and since such phenomena are observable 
(and hence testable) in the form of speaker's 
intuitions, TG seems to pasa this test. Indeed, 
pace Derwing, it is precisely the predictive 
requirement on arguments in TG and the 
exposure of such arguments to falsification by 
virtue of the explicit nature of the formalism 
that is one of TG's strongest virtues. 

Even if Derwing’s criticisms of the testability 
of TG did not stand up to examination, he 
would stall maintain that it could not provide 
an explanation of language acquisition, since 
on account of its complexity 1t fails to fulfil & 
requirement which Derwing argues should be 
imposed on grammars—that they be learnable 
by a child ‘ solely on the basis of the data which 
is [sic] available to him’ (p. 49). Derwing's 
mistake here is in thinking that the problem of 
the learnability of a grammar is restricted to 
TG. On the contrary, the main reason for the 
development from phrase structure grammars 
(generating sentences, so-called ‘surface’ 
structures, directly) to TG was the greatly 
increased simplicity of the latter. So the 
notion of linguistic rule which Derwing seeks to 
* resurrect for serious consideration ' in his final 
chapter * which oan be direotly elicited from 
surface structures, hence one which does not 
put unreasonable demands on the language 
learner’ (p. 310) is a contradiction in terms. 
Indeed the claim that certain aspecte of 
linguistic structure are innate and not learned 
by any child has been made in order to give 
some explanation of the universal acquisition of 
language by children despite the fact that any 
explicit account of the system is extremely 
complex. 

It seams then that not only is Derwing not 
justified in attacking the scientific methodo- 
logy on which TG is based, but his attacks on 
TG as a theory of language acquisition aleo 
constitute an attack on every conceivable 
explicitly formulated linguistic theory (in- 
cluding his own, in so far as it is explicit 
enough to be testable) and therefore cannot be 
correct. Accordingly, one has to conclude that 
the book has failed in its avowed aim. 


RUTH M. KAMPEON 
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Kamin SoHURER: The history of the 
Jewish people in the age of Jesus Christ 
(175 B.0.—4.D. 135). A new English ver- 
ston revised and edited by Geza Vermes 
and Fergus Millar. Vol. 1. xvii, 614 
pp. front. Edinburgh: T and T. 
Clark Ltd., 1973. £10. - 


Schurer’s Geschichte des 3udischen Volkes im 
Zeitalter Jesu Christi has long been the stan- 
dard work presenting the entire evidenoe in 
terms of Jewish history, literature, institutions, 
and general culture as they evolved during the 
inter-testamental period, The original German 
text went through four editions (1874 to 1909), 
and an English version was made from the 
second edition and published between 1885 and 
1891. 

The idea of a new ‘Schurer’ was first 
mooted by the late and much lamented Pro- 
fessor H. H. Rowley of Manchester University, 
but the practical initiation of the project is 
owed to Professor Matthew Black of St. 
Andrews University. The actual execution of 
this monumental task was entrusted to Geza 
Vermes, Reader in Jewish Studies, and Fergus 
Milar, Fellow and Tutor in Ancient History 
at the Queen's College. It would have been 
difficult to think of a more successful and better 
qualified team than these two Oxford scholars 
who had the additional benefit of the literary 
and stylistic services of Mrs. Pamela Vermes. 

Their task, however, was not principally one 
of translation but of revision (deletion, correc- 
tion as well as additzon), including the moderni- 
zation and up-dating of all references, quota- 
tions, bibliographical material, eto. The reaul- 
tant work now embodies all the latest classical 

as well as Hebrew-Aramaio evidence as derived 

from new archaeological, epigraphic, numis- 
matic, eto., sources and, above all, from the 
Dead Sea sorolls and Bar Kokhba documents. 
Even a cursory glance at this first volume (two 
further instalments are to follow) reveals the 
vast apparatus of learning which the editors 
have mastered and set out for the reader’s 
instruction. 

The detailed introduction of 122 pp. explains 
the scope of the work, describes the nature of 
the auxiliary disciplines (such as archaeology, 
geography, numismatics, eto.), and sketches 
the sources on which the narrative is based. 
Apart from the obvious evidence furnished by 
such works as the books of the Maccabees, 
Josephus, Greek and Latin authors, Rabbinical 
writings, and Qumran documents, we are also 
introduced to ‘ non-extant sources ’, i.e. w large 
variety of mainly Greek works which are 
known to us only in the form of fragmenta or 
quotations, 


The two main parts of she book deal with the 
Maccabaean rising and the age of independence 
(175-03 5.0.) and the Roman-Herodian ora 
(63 B.0.— A.D. 135). They are buttressed by 
ample bibliographies and eight appendixes on 
such subjects as Hebrew ooins, the Jewish 
calendar, eto. 

It would be difficult to overstate the useful- 
ness and importance of this learned com- 
pendium. By their truly self-sacrificing labour 
Drs. Vermes and Millar have given ther 
grateful readers the key with which they may 
gain access to an understanding of one of the 
most significant periods in human history. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


M. GONÇALVES pa Costa (ed. P. 
Jerónimo Lobo: Itinerário e outros 
escritos snéditos. (Biblioteca Histónca 
de Portugal e Brasil Série Ultra- 
marina.) xxvii, 832 pp., front., 16 
plates. [Barcelos]: Livraria Civi- 
lizag&o, [1971]. 

Jerónimo Lobo (1595-1678) ıs probably best 
known in this country from Dr. Johnson's 
A voyage to Abyasinsa (London, 1735), a hack- 
translation turned out in the poverty-stricken 
youth of the eminent Itttórateur. It was in its 
turn an abridgement of Le Grand’s French 
translation of Lobo's personal account of his 
travels from Lisbon to Goa and Ethiopia as a 
Jesuit missionary. Apparently never printed 
in Portugal, the MS of the Ittnexárto disap- 
peared in the great earthquake at Lisbon in 
1765 and its existence was known only from 
scattered references in a number of contem- 
porary writers. Since Lobo emerges as an 
acute and intelligent observer of the natural 
phenomena of Ethiopia as well as a tolerant 
and sympathetic chronicler of the political and 
religious milieu of the Jesuit mission, it was 
good news indeed when in 1947 a MS of the 
original Jisnerário came to light in the Biblio- 
teca Publica at Braga. Translations are never 
quite satisfactory and da Costa has done a fine 
service to scholarship by publishing the new- 
found text in this attractive edition. He dates 
it to 1668 and posits an original, definitive 
version, now lost but datable to 1639-40. A 
lengthy introduction (pp. 3-136) analyses the 
historical background and life of Lobo, his 
personality, the new MS, translations and 
editions of the Itsnedrio (surprisingly few), 
and the problems of publication of the text. 
This is presented on pp. 139—659 in a somewhat 
modernized orthography and is followed by 
several shorter opuscula of Lobo, complemen- 
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tary to the Iitnerdrio and published from MSS 
in the possession of the Royal Sooiety in 
London and varicus Portuguese libraries. The 
standards of editing and comment are high, 
as we might expect, and the historical intro- 
duction.is very helpful to an understanding of 
the period in general. Since hitherto only a 
few relatively miror documents of Lobo's have 
been available in the works of Beccam, one 
feels that full justice has at last been done to 4 
remarkable éthiopisant. 
, A. K. IRVINE 


Uno StemBaca: Dat al-Himma; kul- 
. turgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zu 
einem arabischen Volksroman. (Frei- 
burger Islamstudien, Bd. Iv.) 151 pp: 
Wiesbaden : Franz Steiner Verlag 

. GmbH, 1972. DM 46. 


English readers are perhaps most familiar 
with some of the content of the romance of 
Dhüi al-Himma, from the pages of Lane's 
Manners and customs of the modern Egyptians. 
In ch. xxiii of that masterpiece Lane outlines 
the Egyptian publie recitere’ elaborations of 
the Sirat al-Mujdhidin, among which a very 
debased form of the tale known as the Dh 
'l-Himma is abridged and summarized. 

Udo Steinbach’s monograph is an exhaustive 
survey of the whole Volksroman, ita origins, ita 
evolution, content, and Byzantine connexions, 
more particularly with a sister work Digents 
Akritas. Within the scope of his study the 
significance of tha jthad in romance literature 
of the Islamic Middle East, the role of the 
Caliphate in such literature, 'asabiya versus 
loyalty to Islamic ideology, the relationship 
of this story to other psendo-maghdzi litern- 
ture—each is disongsed and analysed with great 
clarity and skill. There is a comprehensive 
index and an exoallent bibliography on & wide 
range of Arabic romance literature. The 
bibliography alone justifies the purchase of the 
monograph. 

This is an outstanding study of its kind, in- 
corporating the pioneer work of others, contri- 
buting new material and new perspectives, and 
clearly indicating the palimpsest of tales and 
themes which have contributed to the deve- 
loped forms of this romance. Highly recom- 
mended .to Islamists, and: for those whose 
interesta embrace the cultural interchange of 
ideas between Byzantium: and the Muslim 
world. A 

H. T. N. 


YAHYA Hagar: The saint's lamp, and 
other stories. Translated... by M. M. 
Badawi. (Arabic Translation Series 
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of the Journal of Arabic Literature, 
Vol. 2.) xiii, 90 pp. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1973. Guilders 16. 


The second volume in the translation series 
sponsored by the Jow nal of Arabic LAterahw e 
presenta to the non-Arabic-reading publie an 
outstanding example of modern Arabic prose, 
sympathetically rendered into English by one 
whose command of the two languages can only 
be described as masterful. The translator has 
chosen an author the quality of whose work is 
ın inverse proportion to his relatively restricted 
output, and the theme of the main story in this 
collection, Qindil Umm Hdshim, 18 one which 
has been central to much of the Arabic litera- 
ture written in the twentieth century. The 
hero Ismé‘il, after completing his medical 
studies in England, returned as an eye surgeon 
to the poverty-stricken area in Cairo where he 
had grown up. The drama of the story turns 
on how Isms‘il reconciles his scientifio training 
with the seeming lack of sophistication and the 
apparent religious superstition of the people 
from whom he came, and his discovery that 
both parts of his formation have to coexist if 
he is to practise successfully. Although the 
theme is commonplace, Haqqi s version is most 
exceptional, avoiding the pitfalls of didaoticism 
or superficial conclusions which have often 
surrounded this topic. 

The tranalator's preface is relevant and ım- 
formative. Students wishing to read further 
might care to consult Mustafa Badawi's longer 
study on the same work, Journal of Arabic 
Literature, 1, 1970, 145-61. 

R. C. OSTLE 


Y. Linant DE BELLEFONDS: T*aié de 
droit musulman comparé. 111. (Maison 
des Sciences de l'Homme. Recherches 
Méditerranéennes. Études, 1x.) 467 
pp. Paris, La Haye: Mouton & Co., 
1973. Fr. 96. 


The first two volumes of this treatise on com- 
parative Islamio law, published in 1965 and 
now out of print, were noticed in BSOAS, 
xxIX, 3, 1966, 670. In the present volume the 
author deals with two major topics. The first 
is fillation, with which are grouped related 
matters of maintenance and the guardianship 
of minors and others lacking legal capacity. 
The second topic is tabarru'dt, comprising gifts 
inter vivos and loans. The examination of the 
kindred subject of tougf 1s deferred to a later 
volume, which will be awaited with interest. 
The preliminary chapter on the sociological 
context of fihation is most illuminating on the 
different preconceptions and attitudes of 
Western and Muslim juriste respectively about 
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this matter. The value of the study 1s augmen- 
ted by the abundant bibliographical indica- 
tions, but a short appendix on bayt al-mal 
. (pp. 112-14) rather surprisingly does not refer 
the reader to the comprehensive and valuable 
article on the legal doctrine and history of this 
instatution in the Encyclopaedia of Islam 
(second ed.). 
P. M. H. 


R. A. JarRAZBHOY : Án outline of Islamic 
architecture. xvi, 388 pp., 80 plates, 
2 maps [on endpapers] London: 
Asia Publishing House, [1973]. £5. 


A handbook on the architecture of the 
Islamic world has long been overdue, and 
Jairazbhoy’s work is therefore to be weloomed. 
The author ranges over Arabia, Syria, Tunisia, 
Iraq, Spain, Egypt, Turkey, Iran, and India 
with equal facility, and also includes an 
interesting chapter on the influence of Islamic 
architecture on Europe. Among the book's 
most attractive qualities are the melusion of 
colourful quotations from the medieval sources, 
and imaginative paragraphs of the author's 
own composition, but the book as a whole 
suffers from a lack of mftang.  Jairazbhoy 
writes in a strongly discursive style, pouring 
forth his wide general and specialist knowledge 
in a way which sometimes leads to & lack of 
cohesion and order in the material and confu- 
sion in the mind of the reader, and his com- 
parisons often bring out information which is 
too distant to be relevant. Nevertheless, there 
is a formidable wealth of information in this 
book, and at the very modest price of £5 it is 
good value. 


J. W. ALLAN 


Rospert MowrAGNE: The Berbers : 
their social and polttscal organisation. 
Translated ... by David Seddon. xliv, 
93 pp. London: Frank Cass, 1973. 
£2.75. 


This English translation of a work which was 
first published in French in 1931 will be wel- 
comed by all those who are concerned with the 
study of the traditional institutions of North 
Africa, for the original (which conveniently 
summarizes the ideas contained in Montagne’s 
longer work Les Berberes et le Makhzen dans le 
Sud du Maroc published a year earlier) has 
become extremely difficult to find. 

In this English edition the maps have been 
redrawn and the rather poor half-tone plates 
omitted but in other respects it reproduces 
fairly closely the French original; before his 
death, however, Montagne made a number of 
minor alterations to the manuscript and 
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substatuted an entirely new ‘ conclusion '. This 
has resulted in a rather hybrid product which 
suffera from being neither an entirely faithful 
reflection of the original text nor & thoroughly 
modern analysis taking account of the very 
considerable body of information which has 
been acquired over the last 40 or go years. This 
deficiency has, however, been to some extent 
remedied by the translator who has contributed 
& lengthy and useful mtroduction as well as 
numerous notes. His glossary of the Arabic and 
Berber words found in the text and his at- 
tempted conversion into " English forms’ of 
Montagne's already far from satisfactory 
renderings of theee are not entirely successful, 
and indeed the whole treatment of native 
words, of place-names, and of tribal names 
leaves a great deal to be desired. Surely a little 
consultation with colleagues could have al- 
lowed the avoidance of such monstrosities as 
* khaf—aes m makhzen ', ' l-agellid, as they call 
him among the Berber trikes’, ‘a tribe of 
l-Asif Nefis’ (in both of which the French 
definite article has been taken for the Arabic 
artiole), ‘the relationship between makhzen 
and siba’, “the balance of power between 
makhzen and siba’, eto. 

In spite of these blemishes, however, this 
translation of what has come to be considered 
by some as a minor classic will provide a very 
useful introduction to the subject. 


JAMES BYNON 


JacoB M. Lanpau: Middle Eastern 
themes : papers in history and politics. 
vii, 309 pp. London: Frank Cass, 
1973. £3.75. 


This volume conveniently brings together 13 
articles, written over rather more than 20 
years. Five of them are concerned with the 
recent politics of Israel, Lebanon, and Turkey, 
the rest (with which this notice will deal) with 
topics from Egyptian and Jewish history in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Two 
of these articles, ‘ Al-Afghdnf’s Pan-Islamic 
project’ and ‘ Abū Naddéra: an Egyptian 
Jewish nationalist’ were first published in 
1952. It is a pity that, when they were re- 
published, the opportunity was not taken to 
revise them, or at least to indicate more recent 
research. The bibliography on al-Afghani 
(p. 6, n. 1) should be augmented by the writings 
of Elie Kedourie, Nikki R. Keddie, and others, 
as well as the basio Documents inédits edited by 
Iraj Afshar and Asghar Mahdavi. ‘ Abi 
Naddara ’, aliaa James Sanua, was the subject 
of a study by Irene L. Gendzier, The practical 
vistons of Ya‘qub Sanu‘ (reviewed in BSOAS, 
XXXI, 2, 1908, 398), which cites Landau’s 
article in its bibliography. As a study of 
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the conspiratorial underworld of nineteenth- 
century Egyptian politica, the article entitled 
‘Prolegomena to a study of secret societies in 
modern Egypt’ retains its importance—one 
could wish for further research into the move- 
ments all too briefly examined here. The foot- 
note on p. 7 should give the pagination of the 
original publicatian as pp. 135-86. The article 
‘Notes on the introduotion of ministerial 
responsibility in Egypt ' supplementa Landau’s 
Parliaments and parties in Egypt. Three 
articles, ‘ Ritual murder accusations in nine- 
teenth-centary Egypt’, ‘The Jews in nine- 
teenth-century Egypt: some socio-economic 
aspects’, and ‘The beginnings of modernization 
in education: the Jewish community in Egypt 
asa case study’ provide additional data on some 
topics in the author's J ews tn nineteenth-century 
Egypt. It is useful to have the first of these 
articles translated from the Hebrew, as also 
“Two plans for the establishment of a Jewish 
homeland in the Sudan early in the twentieth 
century —a& courous footnote to the early 
history of the Condominium. Several of the 
articles are acoompanied by the texts of rele- 
vant documents, which further enhance their 
value. 
P. M. HOLT 


G(h)eghard. (Documenti di Architettura 
Armena, 6.) 73 pp. Milano: Edizioni 
Ares, 1973. $6. 


This is the sixth fasoioule in a series of 
illustrated monographs on ancient Armenian 
architecture, published by the Faculty of 
Architecture of the Milan Polytechnic, in asso- 
ciation with the Academy of Sciences of the 
Armenian 8.8.R. Earlier fascicules dealt with 
the northern Armenian monasteries of Haghbat 
and Sanahin ; with the church of Gt. Thaddeus, 
in Persian Azerbayjan; with the castle and 
church of Amberd; and with the development 
of the khachkar or carved memorial stone. 

The monastery and church of Geghard ‘ the 
Holy Lance’, or Ayrivank are situated 42 
kilometres to the north-east of Erevan, in the 
hills of the province of Kotayk. The site is 
famous as & place of natural beauty, of spiritual 
refuge in times of trouble, and as a magnificent 
architectural monument, exhibiting the beat 
characteristics of Armenian architecture and 
ornamental sculpture of the later Middle Ages. 

To judge from the evidence of ancient cells 
hewn into the living rook, Geghard or Ayrivank 
was a sanctuary end centre of hermitages from 
early Christian times. The main church dates 
from the year 1215, the era of the Zakarlads, 
who were vassals and high officers of the 
Georgian queen Tamar (1184-1213). The plan 
of the church is oross-shaped, Inscribed within 
a slightly extended square; the edifice is 
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covered by a cylindrical dome, set over a 
square base, by means of curved vaulting. 

Following the Mongol conquest of Armenia 
and Georgia, the district fell into the hands of 
the looal princely family of the Proshians, 
eminent patrons of the arte and sciences. The 
Proshian arms are carved in stone relief on an 
adjacent, slightly later churoh, carved out of 
the solid rock. 

Of much architectural interest is the en- 
trance hall or gavit of the main church. The 
basis of this stone structure is provided by the 
design of the Armenian square-plan peasant 
cottage, with ite four free-standing supporta 
in the centre, and covered in the case of the 
cottage with wooden beams in the shape of a 
pyramid. The Geghard gavi bas magnificent 
stalactite vaulting; it served in medieval 
times for religious and administrative purposes, 
as required by the local Armenian community. 

The illustrations (many in colour) are of 
high quality, and there are useful plans and 
drawings. The text is in Italian and English, 
also Armenian. Unfortunately the English 
text is full of macouracies. On p. 5, the main 
church is assigned to the first quarter of the 
twelfth century; on plates 8-9, it is given ita 
correct date of 1215. The sketoh-map on p. 6 
shows Geghard to the north-west of Erevan, 
on the way towards Mount Aragats and to 
modern Leninakan; in fact, it lies north-east 
of the Armenian capital, towards Lake Sevan. 
Thus, the English version presente a number of 
pitfalls to those not closely acquainted with the 
subject. 

D. M. LANG 


ANN Perks: The art of Dura- 
Europos. xii, 130 pp., 32 plates. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1973. £7.50. 


M. Rostovtzeff’s classio Dura-Huropos and 
tts art has been out of print for many years, 
and the need for a replacement which would 
introduce the site to the general reader has long 
been evident. Few writers of a younger 
generation, even our author, the devoted editor 
of the Dura volumes, could hope to surpass 
Rostovtzeff’s remarkable grasp of Hellenistic 
culture, but the present volame has the ad- 
vantage of up-to-date bibliographical coverage, 
and a good eet of plates including many soulp- 
tures that are not too well known. The mein 
features of the text are clear descriptions of the 
site, and of the figures represented in the 
various murals, which include the astonishing 
panels of the Synagogue and of the Mithraeum. 
The author’s plan only occasionally permits 
discussion of comparative iconography, or 
more elaborate aspects of religious symbolism, 
but a factual account of the monuments will 
serve many needs. Some readers, like the 
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present reviewer—while noting that the 
coarser style distinguishes local sculptures 
from importe—may regret the author's ten- 
dency to value-judgemente (p. 73). The merit 
of Parapotamian religious sculpture, for the 
modern student as for the ancient worshipper, 
could depend less on accurate anatomy, con- 
vincing drapery, or ' plasticity ’ of hair-styles, 
than on the representation of contemporary 
costumes; and on details of symbolism, which, 
even naively rendered, throw fascinating light 
on, a religious tradition drawing ite pantheon 
from the Semitic past, and ita forms from 
Greece. A query arises on p. 71, n. 1‘... the 
word '' memorial " is also used on one of the 
Mithraic reliefs which [my italics] has no 
funerary significance’. Some would contend 
that an underworld element formed an impor- 
tant component of Roman Mithraism, so that 
any Mithraio sculpture would have funereal 
associations. The book is a necessary aid for 
studente of Dura. An appendix giving texta 
of the inscriptions illustrated, Greek and 
Palmyrene, would further enhance ite use- 
fulness. 
A. D. H, BIVAR 


C. A. BronEY: Persian literature: a 
bio-biblsographscal survey. Translated 
tinio Russian and revised, with addi- 
trons and corrections, by Yu. E. Bregel. 
Edited by Yu. E. Borshchevsky. 3 
vols.: 693; [i] 695-1314; 1315- 
1886 pp. Moscow: Central Dept. of 
Oriental Literature, 1972. Rbls. 3, 
3.11, 2.90. 


‘The present Russian edition of Storey’s 
work ’, so it is stated on the title-pagea of Vols. 
I and rr, ‘ is revised on the basis of all the new 
material available and more than twice en- 
larged in comparison with the corresponding 
parts of the original English edition.’ This is, of 
course, a translation only of Section r and 
Fascicules 1 and 2 of Section m of Vol. 1. 
Fascicule 3 of Beotion m (‘ History of India’) 
has not been included in the Russian version, 
from which the more recently published parte 
of the work—Vol. 1, Part 2 (‘ Biography: 
addenda and ocorrigenda’), Vol. m, Part 1 
(‘ Mathematics’, eto., and Part 2 (' Medi- 
cine ’}—are likewise omitted. Of the earlier 
parts of Storey’s work the sections on Qur’anic 
literature, general history, and the Prophets 
and early Islam are contained in Vol. r and 
those on special histories of Persia, Central Asia, 
eto., in Vol. r1 of the Russian translation, while 
Vol. m1 consists of addenda supplied by the 
translator and the editor (Yu. E. Borshohevsky) 
followed by Russian and English indexes. 
These addenda, it should be emphasized, are 
supplementary to the new material inserted in 
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the body of the translation. Many of them are 
no doubt to be found in Vol. r, Part 2, of the 
original, but this olearly does not apply to 
works published since Storey’s death in 1967, 
and Bregel and Borahchevsky have contrived 
even to include items published as recently as 
1971. The book, therefore. as far as history is 
concerned, is a painstakingly produced work of 
reference bringing Storey's bibliography up to 
date. As such it is to be recommended to all 
that are able to consult it. 
JOHN A. BOYLE 


HAMNIEVIJAYAJI (ed): Puhatcamda- 
caria, by Acarya Santisiiri. (Prakrit 
Text Society Series, No. 16.) 8, 47, 
267 pp. Ahmedabad, Varanasi: 
Praknit Text Society, 1972. Rs. 30. 


The sixteenth publication of the Prakrit 
Text Society is an edition of the Prakrit text 
of the Puhaicamdacariya by Acarya Santisiri, 
which was composed in A.D. 1105. The story of 
Prthvicandra was popular among the Jains at 
this period and later, and the considerable 
number of works devoted to this subject in 
Prakrit, Sanskrit, and Gujarati are listed by 
Pandit A. M. Bhojak in his Hindi introduotion 
to the edition of the text. According to H. C. 
Bhayani, who contributes a brief but informa- 
tive foreword, the story can be traced back as 
far as the seventh century, though most of the 
versions are considerably later. Of all these 
versions this Prakrit text of Santisiri is the 
most important and the one with the most 
claim to literary distinction. 

The publication makes & considerable contri- 
bution to Jain katha literature and to Indian 
folk-tale literature in general. Apart from the 
main story, a large number of folk-tales are 
introduced into the narrative, presenting us in 
some cases with the earliest known version of a 
story. The text is also of considerable impor- 
tance linguistically on account of the numerous 
desi words which are used. This is particularly 
so since the date of the work is 50 years earlier 
than the Desindmamald of Hemacandra. It 
thus provides valuable confirmation of many of 
the items contained in that work, as well as 
providing an improved readirg m some cases. 

The text has been most carefully edited and 
clearly printed. Since thres of the four MSS are 
palm-leaf MSS of the twelfth century, it has 
been possible to produce & completely reliable 
and authentic text of the work. 

T. BURROW 


SHANTARAM BHALOHANDRA Deo (ed.): 
Archaeological congress and seminar 
papers. Papers presented at the 4th 
Annual Congress of the Indian Archaeo- 
logical Society and the seminars held at 
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Nagpur 
Nov., 1970. 


on the 10th, 11th and 12th 

[ii], xxix, 296 pp., 26 

plate, 28 figs. Nagpur: Nagpur 
niversity, 1972. Rs. 75. 


This volume contains three groups of papers 
preceded by the inaugural speech and preaiden- 
tial address in full. The groups are divided as 
follows: (a) general papers for the congress ; 
(b) Seminar l—rew trends in archaeology ; 
and (c) Seminar I1—mmaterial life as depicted in 
the plastio arts up to the third century A.D. 
Comments on several of the papers made at 
the time of the congress are also printed. The 
editorial comments provide an outline of each 
paper, as well as explaining that, in the interests 
of completeness, no papers were rejected or 
omitted. 

While many of the papers, especially those in 
the third group, do not contain much in the 
way of original information, some of them 
nevertheless provide useful summaries of pre- 
vious work; for example, R. C. Sharma’s 
paper entitled ‘ Pre-Kanishka Buddhist icono- 
graphy at Mathura’ and C. Margabandhu’s 
‘Some amuletio pendants of central and 
western India ’. 

Of more importance from the point of view 
of original material are those papers concerning 
archaeological investigations and explorations ; 
so little is known about Indian prehistory that 
it is encouraging to see so many areas now being 
explored for early remains. Two papers stand 
out in the first group: J. P. Joshi and F. R. 
Allchin’s ‘ Malvan’ which reveals briefly the 
nature of the finds in that area (late Harappan 
to post-Harappau Chaloolithio in period I and 
early medieval in period II); doubtless a full 
report will appear in due course. Secondly, 
S. N. Rajaguru and K. T. M. Hegde’s paper 
entitled ‘The Pleistocene stratigraphy im 
India ’, a review cf our present knowledge with 
suggestions for future work on the subject. 

B. K. Thapar’s paper ‘Methodology in 
archaeology ’ in the second group is outetand- 
ing, being one of the beet written and thought 
out. Though it does not aim to offer any origi- 
nal material, it provides a very useful survey of 
the nature of the archaeological discipline 
together with a résumé of many of the latest 
scientific methods applicable to archaeology. 

On the whole the standard of English is good 
in both the first and second groups of papers, 
almost all of which have been written by 
established scholars, whereas that of the third 
group few of whose authors’ names are known 
to the reviewer, is far lower. Unfortunately 
the plates are not as clear as one would like, 
but are still of velue, particularly those which 
illustrate hitherto unpublished material. 


J. M. STRUB 
VOL. XXXVIL PART 3. 
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S. AGESTHTALINGOM and B. SAKTHIVEL : 
A bibliography for the study of Nilagiri 
hill tribes. (Dept. of Linguistics. 
Publication No. 31. vi, 60 pp. 
Annamalainagar : Annamelai Univer- 
sity, 1973. Rs. 2. 


Specialist bibliographies in branches of 
Indology are much to be desired ; herein, as in 
other fields, there has been a publications 
explosion in recent years. While the INB and 
PL480 lista are a great help, the appearance of 
a work such as that being noticed is welcome, 
and the same authors have produced another 
oontemporaneously : A bibliography of Dravi- 
dian linguistics. Among earlier examples of 
such bibliographies can be cited Xavier 8S. 
Thani Nayagam, A reference guide to Tamil 
studies; books, Kuala Lumpur, 1966. 

That under review is divided into 27 sections 
on the basis of the tribes in the Nilagiris and 
elsewhere adjacent thereto. One would not 
wish to quarrel with this arrangement; in a 
publication with a linguistic bias it is by far the 
tidiest. Even go, there is inevitably a ‘ General ’ 
section to start with (pp. 1-7), followed by 26 
sections, tribe-wise m alphabetical order. 
Within the sections, the order is alphabetical 
by author, again perhaps ideal, though this 
reviewer confesses to & liking for an order 
chronological by date of publication (e.g. W. Y. 
Willetta, An tllusirated annotated annual 
bibliography of Mahabalipuram . . ., 1582-1962, 
Kuala Lumpur, 1966). There is over-all 
enumeration of the entries from 1 to 623. In 
my view this should have been broken down 
section by section. 

There are quite a number of omissions and 
literals. Entry 442 on p. 44 gives Bake, A., 
instead of Bake, A. A., as the author of ‘ Toda 
song? and, on the following page, entry 449, 
by Boyet, A., has a title ‘ A props des Todas’ 
instead of A propos des Todas’. Inevitably, 
the largest section (entries 435-604) is con- 
cerned with the Todas. With most of the sec- 
tions numbered in the twenties the compositor 
seems to have been unable to decide between 
the figure 2 and the letter Z, so we find Z1, 
ZZ, ZA-Z' inclusive, only 20 and 23 (pp. 39 
and 42) being printed correctly. Similarly in 
the -teens, capital I appears instead of the 
figure 1, but perhaps this is excusable since 
our own postage-stamps show the same 
phenomenon. But the authors pay tribute to 
the gpeed with which this work was produced 
(preface, p. iv), so it is to be hoped that this 
very useful bibliography will be followed by & 
second, enlarged edition produced at a more 
leisured and careful pace. 


J. B. MARR 
51* 
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Warum H. Wiser and CHARLOTTE 
ViíaLL WISER: Behind mud walls, 
1930-1960. Wüh a sequel : the village 
1n 1970. xvii, 287 pp. Berkeley, eto. : 
University of California Press, 1971 
[pub. 1973]. $2.85. (English agents: 
IBEG Ltd. £1.30.) 


Long before professional anthropologists had 
begun the intensive study of individual Indian 
villages, William and Charlotte Wiser gave a 
detailed and vivid account of life in a North 
Indian village with which they had become 
familiar in the course of their missionary work. 
In 1960, 30 years after the publication of their 
initial study, they returned to the village for 
another prolonged stay, and the new edition 
contains a penetrating analysis of the fortunes 
of the community in the mtervening years. 
Finally there is a brief chapter based on a 
further revisit in 1970 when Charlotte Wiser 
had the opportunity to study the many 
changes brought about by the welfare and 
development activities of various government 
agencies. No observer lacking the earlier 
experience and familiarity with most of the 
villagers could have given so lucid and con- 
vineing an account of the way in which the 
events of the past four decades have affected 
the life of an average rural community in Uttar 
Pradesh. The authors do not use statistics to 
make their pointa, but the conclusions they 
reach are entirely convinoing. Traditional 
values and many social attitudes persist in the 
face of great technological change and the 
introduction of democratic forms of govern- 
ment, but education and new economio oppor- 
tunities have resulted in a gradual shift of 
influence from the elderly to the younger and 
more modern members of the community. 
While some of the reforms initiated by legisla- 
tion, such as the betterment in the position of 
untouchables, have largely remained on paper, 
economic advances have been impressive and 
standards of living have dramatically im- 
proved. At a time when many Western ob- 
servers with only & superficial knowledge of 
Indian conditions have voiced oriticism of 
India’s rate of progress, the authors’ positive 
assessment of the government's efforts to raise 
the quality of rural life is significant and 
reassuring. For they were in a uniquely 
favourable position to judge the degree and 
direction of change experienced by the inhabi- 
tants of Karimpur, and their intimate contact 
with the people they know so well exaludes the 
possibility that they have been misled by 
official propaganda. The greatest progress has 
been achieved in the decade 1960-70, relatively 
much greater, according to Charlotte Wiser, 
than that between 1930 and 1960; yet changes 
of those last 10 years ' have not been a threat 
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to tradition with its strong roots sustaining life 
as it is and as it has been. T3ey have brought 
relief to many from the fear of hunger and 
from inseourity. And they have opened men's 
minds to the beneflts of progress, preparing 
them for greater changes to come’ (p. 273). 


O. YON FÜBRER-HAIMHNDORF 


L. Bourwors: Brbliographie du Népal. 
Vol. 3. Scetences naturelles. Tom. 1. 
Cartes du Népal dans les bibliothèques 
de Paris et de Londres. (Cahiers 
Népalais.) 121 pp., 11 plates. Paris: 
Éditions du Centre National de 
la Recherche Scientifique, 1973. 
Fr. 64.50. 


This seotion of the ambitious French projeot 
on the bibliography of Nepal covers maps kept 
in eight map libraries in London and Paris and 
is intended to ' complete and revise the short 
chapter on maps of the first issue of the series 
Bibliographie du Népal, vol. 1, published in 
1969 '. 

In a useful * Aperçu historique sur les cartes 
européennes du Népal’, Madame Boulnois 
traces the history of the European awareness 
of Nepal and of Nepal’s appea-ance on Western 
maps. This forms a fascinating commentary 
on the progress of exploration and discovery 
of that part of the world. Although Indian and 
Chinese knowledge of Nepal is mentioned, 
little is said about the Tibetans who certainly 
knew of Nepal from the seventh century on. 
Incidentally on p. 25 the Tibetan for Kath- 
mandu and Bhadgaon is said to be Yan-bu 
and Kukum respectively—in my experience it 
is Yam-bu and Kho-kom or Kho-bom. 

The list of maps in order or presumed order 
of dates comprises 371 itams ranging in date 
from c. 1793 to 1968. Panoramas are inoluded. 
Three-quarters of them are post-1950. Biblio- 
graphio details are fully and concisely given for 
each map, though more information on the 
features depicted (e.g. relief, boundaries, 
settlements, vegetation, eto. would be wel. 
come. There are several illustrations; one of 
them, plate 1x, is in colour—rather pointlessly, 
since the original seems to be virtually mono- 
chrome. There are indexes of authors and 
titles and a short subject index; also a useful 
list of works cited. In all, a very welcome 
bibliographical tool, which should be of great 
value to students of Nepal in many disciplines. 


PHILIP DENWOOD 


V. M. Masson and V. I. SABIANIDI: 
Central Ana: Turkmenia before the 
Achaementds. Translated and edited... 
by Ruth Tringham. (Ancient Peoples 
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and Places, Vol. 79.) 219 pp. [Lon- 

don]: Thames and Hudson, 1972. 

£3.50. . 

This book is a welcome addition to a useful 
if sometimes uneven series, and an admirable 
example of scholarly popularization. It is a 
purely archaeological work, dealing as it does 
with the prehistory of Central Asia—a region 
which has been elmost exclusively explored by 
Soviet scholars, and one which, thanks to their 
devoted labours, has come to attract wide- 
spread interest. The complex material, repre- 
senting & vast stretch of human development, 
has here been oclearly organized, from the 
* chipped stone’ implements of the Old Stone 
Age down, chapter by chapter, through meso- 
lithic, neolithic, early and late chalcolithio, 
early and late bronze (with the probable erup- 
tion into the area of the Indo-Iranians), and 
finally the early iron age. Throughout the 
authora, thoroughly familiar as they are with 
the region and its excavations, make illumi- 
nating efforts to recreate from the material 
remains & picture of the peoples themselves, 
their society and way of life; and in doing so 
they have steered a judicious course between 
over-interpreting and leaving the objects too 
starkly to speak for themselves. They also seek 
to explain, as far as the data permit, the 
merging of one period and culture into the next, 
&nd thus save the reader from becoming loet 
among the poteherds and flints, even in the 
earliest periods. Indeed the need to condense 
has enabled them to follow clear linea and to 
travel at a brisk pace through the millennia. 
There is a good bibliography, and well-chosen 
photographs and a wealth of line drawings 
make this an attractive book. The translation 
is clear and workmanlike, with only a few odd 
renderings of Russian forms to puzzle the 
general reader (e.g. ‘Sachsan’ instead of 
‘Scythian ’ or ‘ Saka °); and the reference to 
* Hershevitch, The Avestian hymn to Muthra’, 
is certainly not typical, with ite compound 
errors, of the general bibliographical accuracy. 
The publisher’s statement that this is the first 
study in English to be devoted to the area is, 
however, misleading; and it is a pity that no 
references are given in the bibliography to G. 
Frumkin’s solid and detailed Archaeology in 
Soviet Central Asia (Leiden, 1970), or to:A. 
Beleniteky's more popular The anctent civiliza- 
tion of Central Asia (London, 1969), both of 
"which would be helpful to anyone whose 
interest becomes awakened by the present 
scholarly but necessarily summary work. 


M. BOYCE 


Axprit Livy and Rent GorpxaN (tr.): 
L'antre aus fantémes des collines de 
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l'Ouest : sept contes chinois anciens 
(xir*—x1v* stécles). (Connaissance de 
POrient, 38; Collection UNESCO 


d'Oeuvres Représentatives. ^ Série 
Chinoise.) 173 pp. [Paris]: Galli 
mard, [1972]. 


This is a complete translation of all seven 
stories in the Ching-pen tung-su hsiao-shuo 
collection. The corresponding texta in the San 
yen collections are also drawn on to fill the 
occasional want, in recognition of the false 
claim to antiquity of the Ching-pen. Three of 
the stories are translated by René Goldman, 
the remainder, with the introduction, notes, 
and commentary, being done by André Lévy. 
The aim has been to produce readable rendi- 
tions rather than scholarly expositions: the 
notes are minimal, there is little mention of 
antecedents, and quotations are not tracked 
down to their exact source; the commentary 
is mostly of an evaluative or impressionistic 
kind. This may be just as well, for since the 
introduction was written (in 1963!) much new 
hard matter has come to light. There are some 
small errors of interpretation in the transla- 
tions, but on the whole they are respectable, 
and show a pleasing adaptability of style. 

D. H. POLLARD 


B. B. VaxmriN and others: Katalog 
fonda kttayskikh kstlografov Instituta 
Vostokovedeniya AN SSSR. [By] B. B. 
Vakhtsn, I. S. Gurevich, Yu. L. Krol’, 
É. S. Stulova, A. A. Toropov. 3 vols. : 
402; 591; 502 pp. Moskva: Izda- 
tel’stvo ‘ Nauka’, 1973. Rbls. 5.48. 
Chinese printed books were first acquired by 

the Imperial Academy of Sciences in the early 

eighteenth century through the offices of L. 

Lange, the resident sent by Peter the Great to 

represent Ruasian trade interests in Peking. 

From that time onwards the collection grew 

greatly in size, and the present publication 

refers individually to some of the more notable 
acquisitions. In 1918 the collection was consti- 
tuted a separate library with ita own eata- 
loguing system, but in spite of the efforts of 
the librarian V. M. Alekseyev, no complete 
catalogue has been published until now. The 
aim of the work under review is, in the words 
of ite compilers, ' to give the sinologist-reader 
concise information about the publications in 
the collection, so that every specialist may find 
an answer to the questions of whether any 
particular work is in the collection, and what 
works on any particular subject are to be found 
there’. It fulfils this purpose admirably. 

All books are under one of the main headings 
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Within these divisions there are named sub- 
headings. Each entry stands under a running 
number, proceeding from 1 to 3665. The first 
line of the entry is ocoupied by the catalogue 
number of the work concerned. On the second 
line 18 the title, mm Chinese characters, together 
with information about place and date of publi- 
cation, if available. On the next line are given 
the names of those associated with the work, 
author, compiler, editor, and so on. The next 
two lines give title and names in Russian 
transcription. Then follows an indication of 
the make-up of the work, the number of t‘ao 
Æ, pen Ax, and chian 4. The last line gives 
the dimensions of a page, the dimensions of the 
framed print-area, the number of lines per page 
and of characters per line. Where necessary, 
other information, such as whether the copy is 
defective, and if so, in what respect, is also 
given. 

The first two volumes are ocoupied by this 
catalogue, and the third contains a number of 
indexes. The first is a list of those books which 
contain more than one work, and an indication 
of their contents. This is followed by a ‘ the- 
matic index’ which shows which running 
numbers are to be found under the different 
headings and sub-headings. Next comes a 
concordance between catalogue numbers and 
running numbers, followed by an index of 
names sorted according to the number of 
strokes in the first character, and a similarly 
sorted index of titles. Items without titles are 
listed separately. Finally there is a biblio- 
graphy of bibliographies of Chinese books. 

This work will naturally be of most use to 
sinologists who have acceas to the Leningrad 
section of the Oriental Institute of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of the U.8.8.R. It may well 
prove of value, however, aa a general reference 
work, and for that reason will find a welcome 
outside the Soviet Union. 

O. R. B. 


JAMES Hoyt (tr.): Songs of the dragons 
ying to heaven: a Korean epic. 
(UNESCO Collection of Representa- 
tive Works, Korean Series.) 186 pp. 
[Seoul] : Korean National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO [and] Royal Asiatic 
Society, Korea Branch, 1971. 
Yong-bt-d-ch‘tn-ga ‘Songs of the dragons 
flying to heaven’, was composed in 1445 by a 
committee of Confucian scholars as & definitive 
account of the origins of the Yi dynasty, which 
provided the kings of Korea from 1892 to 1910. 
It is & poem in 125 stanzas, and was commis- 
sioned by the third king of the dynasty, Sejong, 
as one of the first uses of the alphabet which 
was being devised at his suggestion. It is 
therefore the first major work of literature to 
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have been written in the Korean language, and 
an important historical document. Dr. Hoyt 
is one of the few Westerners who have been 
aware of the importance of the work, and it is 
to his credit that he has actually taken the 
step of making it more widely known. 

One wishes that one could be more enthusias- 
tio, but fairly elementary mistakes are not hard 
to find. The Ch‘ien-lung edition, for instance, 18 
clearly dated 1765, not 1735. Close examina- 
tion also quickly disproves Hoyt’s claims to be 
presenting ‘an acourate and complete literal 
translation ' and to ‘ have used a single word in 
English to render a Korean term wherever it 
appears in the original text. mattdstril in the 
sixth stanza, for instance, literally means ‘ he 
was about to take as his responsibility ', and 
the translation has first ‘was transfigured ' 
and then ‘ was transformed '. 

W. E. SKILLEND 


Cuina Youna Cuore: The rule of the 
Taewön gun, 1864-1873 : restoration 
tn Ys Korea. (Harvard Hast Asian 
Monographs, 45.) xviii, 269 pp., 3 
maps. Cambridge, Mass.: East Asian 
Research Center, Harvard University, 
1972. (Distributed by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $4.00, £2.25.) 

Korean history is not rich in personalities, 
but the one whioh does stand out above all 
others is that of Yi Ha-üng, regent from 1864 
to 1873, who is known simply as ‘ the prince '— 
Taewón'gun. It is therefore fitting that the 
first monograph on Korean history which one 
can welcome unreservedly should be devoted 
to him. 

Dr. Choe paints a rapid and accurate portrait 
of the Taewón'gun as & person in his introduo- 
tion, and then, after surveying the social and 
economio scene as he came to power, details his 
impact on that scene: his economio policies, 
his administrative reforms, his attacks on 
discrimination, his attempts to restore royalty 
to ite rightful place, and his educational revolu- 
tion. The remaining chapters narrate his down- 
fall as his mummified Korea crumbled in the 
air of the modern world. The chapter on Korea 
and Japan is particularly informative. 

The Taewón'gun had lost his central role in 
government by tho end of 1873, but he lived 
on until 1898. It is infinitely sad that Dr. 
Choe's untimely death allowed no more than 
two paragraphs on those fascinating last 25 
years of the Taewón'gun's life in this excellent 
edition of his thesis by Dr. Martina Deuchler. 


wW. B. SKILLEND 


WinuraM B. Hauser: Economic institu- 
tional change in Tokugawa Japan: 
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Osaka and tie Kinai cotton trade. xiv, 
239 pp. Cambridge: University Press, 
1974. £6. 


This book is primarily a study of urban 
merchant monopolies in the cotton trade of the 
Kinai region during the Tokugawa period, con- 
sidered in relaticn to Bakufu policy on the one 
hand and rural competition on the other. It 
begins with two chapters on Tokugawa oom- 
merce generally, the first delineating basic 
patterns as they developed down to 1720, the 
second tracing changes and Bakufu reforms 
down to the mid-nineteenth century. Together 
these two chapters usefully supplement and 
bring up to date the earlier English-language 
writing on this topic, such as that of Sheldon. 
The rest of the book falls into two main divi- 
sions. Oh. iii and iv examine the Kinai cotton 
trade from the viewpoint of the Osaka merchant 
organizations, showing how the Bakufu gave 
them recognition and monopoly rights in the 
late seventeenth century a8 a means of regu- 
lating supplies to the samurai-dominated castle 
towns, notably Edo; how it then came to their 
aid against rural competition in the late 
eighteenth century, both for purposes of 
revenue collection and with a view to restrioting 
commercial development in the countryaide ; 
and how it finally abandoned this policy as 
impracticable in the face of rural opposition 
(from 1828), leaving the trade associations 
(kabu nakama) in effect to find their own place 
in the economic framework. Ch. vi and vii 
turn to a consideration of the oultivation, 
processing, and marketing of cotton in the 
areas neighbouring Osaka, to show how the 
rural challenge to urban monopoly developed 
and became institutionally established. 

One result of the way the book is organized 
is a measure of repetitiveness, since some 
eventa, such as the various Bakufu reforms and 
the rural protest movement of 1823, are treated 
in relation first to Osaka trade and then that 
of the countryside. This happens even within 
the chapter of conclusions. However, though 
it makes the book rather heavy going (as does 
the tight-packed prose), it does not detract 
from ite real academio value. There is much 
that is new and important here, as the sum- 
mary of the argument indicates. It is certainly 
very useful to have a detailed study of one 
particular industry, well documented, cogently 
argued, and illustrating (as well as modifying) 
what is so often said in broad terms about the 
tensions between urban and rural merchants 
in the late Tokugawa period. Moreover, the 
book casts a good deal of light on the nature 
and objectives of Bakufu economic policy, 
especially with respect to the Kansei and 
Tempó reforms, and provides incidentally 
some worthwhi'e comments on the relevance 
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of Tokugawa economic development to later 
Japanese modernization. 
W. G. BBASLEY 


H. Byron EaRHagT: Religion sn the 
Japanese experience ; sources and in- 
terpretations. (The Religious Life of 
Man.) xv, 270 pp. Encino, Calif., and 
Belmont, Calif.: Dickenson Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., [01974]. 


This book consists of excerpts from writings 
and translations in Western languages on the 
whole range of Japanese religion, each seotion 
being preceded by & short introduotion by the 
editor. It is divided into 17 parts covering 
such aspects as ‘Synoretism in Japanese 
religious life’, ‘ Closeneas of man, gods and 
Nature’, and ‘Importance of purification, 
rituals and charms’, as well, of course, as the 
main religions themselves. 

Since it covers such a wide area, the excerpts 
are necessarily short, but they are well chosen 
and one of the best featurea of the book is the 
abundance of bibliographical reference pro- 
vided at the end of each part, which will take 
the more inquisitive reader safely on his way. 

The compilation and editing of this book 
have been done with care—although unfortu- 
nately no indication of long vowels in Japanese 
words has been given—and have resulted in 
an excellent introductory reader for the study 
of the religious experience of the Japanese. 


P. G. O'N. 


Jous K. FaArgBANK and others: Hast 
Asta: tradition and transformation. 
[By] John K. Fairbank, Edwin O. 
Reischauer, Albert M. Craig. xxv, 969 
pp., 16 plates. London: George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1973. £8.50. 


Sinoe the dust-jacket describes this as ‘a new 
book ... not a condensation ’ of the similarly 
titled two-volume work by the same authors 
(East Asia : the great tradition and Kast Asta: 
the modern transformation), whereas the intro- 
duction says it is ‘in larger part a condensation ’ 
of the earlier volumes, ‘ thoroughly reworked 
and updated’, a reviewer’s first task must be 
to compare the two versions. The new version 
is about three-fifths the length of the old. This 
is achieved principally by giving a briefer 
exposition of the same material as before, 
organized along similar lines. Consolidation 
into one volume instead of two has prompted 
a small number of structural changes (e.g. 
some redistribution of the accounts of pre- 
modern Vietnam and of early Western re- 
lations with the area). Room has been made 
for a modest amount of new material, mostly 
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arising from recent publications, and for an 
extension of the closing chapters, so as to 
cover recent events. Some long chapters from 
the two-volume version have been split up 
(a distinct improvement). The illustrations 
have been quite substantially changed. The 
maps have in some cases been revised, or 
printed on a different scale. 

A reader coming fresh to the book, however, 
is likely to aak, not how the two versions differ, 
but whether the one here being reviewed is 
satisfactory in itself. The answer is that it is, 
undoubtedly. The content is balanced, and 
based on the latest findings of research. The 
organization of the book and its illustrations 
are both very good. There is a substantial 
index. The style, admittedly, is still that of a 
textbook, despite the introduction’s reference 
to the needs of the general reader; the absence 
of a bibliography, omitted on the grounds that 
it would mevitably be inadequate and soon 
outdated, is unfortunate (surely there must be 
some books of enduring value that could be 
recommended to the reader asking for more 
than can be given in a summary of this kind); 
but the book can in general be most strongly 
recommended (to those not frightened by its 
bulk) as not merely the most reliable intro- 
duction to the history and civilization of Hast 
Asia, but a valuable reference work as well. 


W. G. BHASLEY 


Frangu E. HurrwAN (ed.: Inter- 
mediate Cambodian reader. (Yale 
Linguistic Series.) ix, 502 pp. New 
Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1972. $20, £7.95. 


This excellent production, complementary to 
Dr. Huffman’s Cambodian system of writing and 
beginning reader (1970), is designed to carry 
the student on to the point where he can read 
an ordinary modern text with the aid of a 
dictionary only. Its graded readings cover folk- 
tales, essays, and newspaper pieces and end 
with & well-known short novel, Rim Kin’s 
Sophat. The individual pieces are followed by 
vocabularies in which grammatical notes are 
incorporated, and at the end of the book a 
6,000-word glossary consolidates the words 
introduced in this and the earlier volume 
(incidentally providing a useful conspectus of 
basic Cambodian). 

Reproduction by a photolithographic proceas 
has allowed the texte themselves to be set in 
Cambodia, introducing the student to the 
whole gamut of type-faces without sacrifice of 
legibility. Large page size and heavy paper 
make the book a pleasure to handle, and thanks 
to careful planning it offers full value for a 
price which is, inescapably, high. 

H. L. B. 
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JAOK H. Warp: A bibliography of 
Philippine linguistics and minor lan- 
guages. (Data Paper No. 83. Linguis- 
tics Series, v.) viii, 539 pp. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University, Southeast 
Asia Program, 1971. $6.50. 


This bibliography covers, besides studies of 
or relevant to Philippine languages, textual 
material in the nine major languages listed on 
p. 4 earlier than 1700 and in other languages of 
any date. (Hence the not wholly transparent ' 
title.) Creoles and pidgins are included but not 
local forms of English, Spanish, or Chinese. 
Linguistics is interpreted widely to include 
ethnolinguistios and other hybrids as well as 
items reporting on the linguistic situation. 

The main section conteins 2,900 items, 
listed alphabetically by author and indexed 
at the end of the book by languages with a 
Subolassifloation according to topic, so that 
items on a particular subject can readily be 
looked out. The content of each item is 
indicated in the entry and in the case of books 
the Cornell shelf mark or location in other U.R. 
or Philippine'libraries usually given. A further 
63-p. section lists items extant at the time of 
preparation only in MS, but the utility of this 
is limited by the location not always being 
given. Unpublished theses are moluded in the 
main section. 

The list of bibliographic sources covers 26 pp. 
and it seems unlikely that many relevant items 
have been overlooked. (Item D-29 is a trans- 
lation into Bahasa Indonesia of an article by 
Dempwolff; the article iteelf, however, does 
not appear exoept in the comment on D-29.) 
The field is not conveniently covered elsewhere 
and. Professor Ward’s book will be most useful 
to anyone working on Philippine languages as, 
indeed, to Austronesianists generally. 

H. L. 8. 


JoHN U. Worrr (comp.): A dictionary 
of Cebuano Visayan. (Data Paper No. 
87. Linguistics Series, vi.) 2 vols.: 
fu], xx, 537; [iv], 587a-1164 pp. 
[Ithaca, N.Y.]: Cornell University, 
Southeast Asia Program and Linguis- 
tic Society of the Philippines, 1972. 
Cebuano is one of the major languages of 

the Philippines, being spoken all round the 

Mindanao Sea as well as on Cebu itself and its 

neighbour Bohol. Paradoxically, it is spreading 

as a vernacular at the same time as ita use as 

a literary language is declining. There is thus 

a certain logio to the catholicity, otherwise open 

to oriticism, of Professor Wolff’s lexicographic 

policy. More resources than most of us dream 
of (over 100 collaborators !) have been devoted 
to recording a vulgar tongue at a stage in time, 
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authoritatively. From printed sources, chiefly 
magazines, and oral texts on tape Wolff liste 
some 25,000 stems and treats them, where 
appropriate, at length, with liberal use of 
citations. By design there is no attempt to 
exclude ephemera (undsis ‘ very rich old man ' 
may conceivably stick, but what of Dituls 
‘,.. arrange the hair in the Beatles style ° 1), 
so that the work rather resembles the Shorter 
Oxford re-edited by a team of Eric Partridges, 
and none too easy to handle in limp oovers. 
Its utility, being not quite what we expect of 
a dictionary, will be more readily apparent to 
general linguists than to Austronesianista. For 
the latter there are in any oase the less 
ambitious dictionaries by Hermosisima and 
Lopez (19680) and Ruijter (1967), which 
appeared after the inception of Wolff's project. 


H. L. 8. 


Liperty Manik: Batak-Handschrifien. 
(Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Hand- 
schriften in Deutschland, Bd. xxv.) 
xi, 253 pp., 6 plates. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1973. 
DM 88. 


This catalogue of most of the Batak MSS 
in German libraries is part of the series 
Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handsohriften 
in Deutschland, the high technical standards 
of which will be known to most scholars. 
Dr. Liberty Manik, for whom such cataloguing 
work was a new field, has produced an excellent 
and thorough description of 601 MSS. He 
gives full descriptions of the contents of the 
MSS, all of which are (like almost all extant 
Batak MSS) from the nineteenth century and 
after. There are seven pleasant plates and an 
interesting ' Einleitung setting out the con- 
text of Batak written literature. For technical 
reasons, however, it was not possible to include 
some Batak MSS in the Leipzig Museum für 
Volkerkunde and in the Stuttgart Linden 
Museum, or a collection recently acquired by 
the Rhenish Missionary Society in Wuppertal. 

This reviewer has only two criticisms of this 
excellent catalogue. Although at the end there 
is a very good inventory of the MSS by subject- 
matter, a detailed index of titles, proper names, 
technical terma, eto., would have been helpful. 
Fortunately, a new guide to Batak MSS will 
shortly be published by Dr. P. Voorhoeve 
which will include a cumulative index of all 
other catalogues, including the volume under 
review. And it is regrettable that there is no 
information given about the acquisition of the 
MSS by their original collectors or by the 
libraries and museums which now hold them 
(exoept in the cases of nos. 198, 254, and 399), 
whioh would have been of great use to other 
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C. Hoovxaas: Religion tn Balt. (Insti- 
tute of Religious Iconography, State 
University, Groningen. Iconography 
of Religions. Section xm: Indian 
Religions. Fasc. 10.) x, 31 pp., 48 
plates. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1973. 
Guilders 32. 


This volume forms part of an ‘Indian 
Religions? subseries, in which Bali fitas some- 
what uncomfortably. Dr. Hooykaas makes 
clear the extent to which Balinese Hinduism 
and Buddhism must be seen in the context of 
Balinese (or Indonesian) thought rather than 
in that of Indian thought. The volume con- 
sista of 25 pp. of text and 48 of illustrations. 
The text is not dedicated exclusively to icono- 
graphy, but gives a general introduction to 
Balinese religion, with particular attention to 
religion as practised in the villages. The text 
will be useful to those who know nothing of 
Bali, but also has sufficient detail to be helpful 
to more knowledgeable readers. More careful 
text-editing would have been desirable, how- 
ever, for the text has too large a number of 
typographical errors and grammatical lapses. 
The photographs and drawings are superb, 
and illustrate vividly such subjects as offerings, 
gods and spirita, priesta, rites de passage, care 
of the dead, and the hereafter. Dr. Hooykaas’s 
broad interpretation of the subject of icono- 
graphy has resulted in & very useful volume 
for studente of religion. 

M. O. BICKLEFS 


WiLLIAM Watson (ed.): Mahayanst 
art after 4.D. 900. [A colloquy held 
28 June to 1 July 1971.] (Colloquies on 
Art and Archaeology in Asia, No. 2.) 
Cover-title, [v], 123 pp. [London]: 
Percival David Foundation of Chinese 
Art, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, [1972]. 
£2.50. 

This ig the second of a series of colloquies 
arranged by the Percival David Foundation 
and finanoed from funds provided by the late 
Sir Percival David. Most of the topics covered 
by the papers deal either with, as Professor 
Watson's prefatory note explains, ‘ aspects of 
style which condition Mah&yünist art but do 
not arise directly from the demands of icono- 
graphy 'or ‘ iconographical features which are 
not explained by scriptural prescription alone '. 

The following papers were contributed to 
the colloquy: William Watson, ‘Styles of 
Mahiy&nist iconography in China’; J. C. 
Harle, ‘ Remarks on Glidha’; Sheila Riddell, 
‘The Kuan-yin image in post-T'ang China’; 
A. von Gabain, * The purgatory of the Budd- 
hist Uighure—book illustration from Turfan '; 
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David Snellgrove, ‘ Indo-Tibetan liturgy and 
ita relationship to iconography’; Philip 
Denwood, ‘The Tibetan temple—art in ite 
architectural setting’; Assadullah Souren 
Melikian-Chirvani, * The Buddhist heritage in 
the art of Iran’; Jeannine Auboyer, ‘ Aspects 
de lart bouddhique au pays khmer au temps 
de Jayavarman VIL’; H. L. Shorto, ‘The 
stupa as Buddha icoon in South East Asia’; 
S. J. Claude Larre, ‘ L’esprit t&oiste des 
peintures bouddhiques chinoises’; Helmut 
Brinker, ‘Some secular aspecta of Ch'an 
Buddhist painting durmg the Sung and Yuan 
dynasties’; Roderick Whitfield, * The Lohan 
in China '. In addition lectures were given by 
Professor A. Fujieda on ‘ The Buddhist caves 
at Tun Huang after a.D. 900’ and D. Barrett 
on 'Chinese Buddhist bronzes: the Anigo 
tradition ’. 

As these titles suggest, a wide area was 
covered by the papers with little overlapping 
of subjeote although each oontributor kept 
within the limite set by the title of the oollo- 
quy—an indication of the vast wealth of 
material available for the study of Mahaiyaina 
Buddhism. 

This second volume of the series is as 
attractive as the first and maintains the high 
standard of scholarship set by its predecessor. 


J. MT. BTRUB 


Francois Mapine Dena: The Dinka 
and thew songs. (Oxford Library of 
African Literature.) viii, 301 pp. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1973. £6.50. 


This is & most interesting book, which may 
be studied from many angles. It 1s divided 
into three parts. 

I. Introduction, which is straight social 
anthropology, supplementing and often draw- 
ing upon, authorities such as Seligman, Butt, 
Howell, Titherington, and especially Godfrey 
Lienhardt (to whom the book is dedicated). 
Of this part the final chapter on ‘ The role of 
the songs in Dmka society’ is the most 
arresting, for ıt brings a new factor into the 
discussion, and shows how song ‘gives the 
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reader an intimate association with Dinka 
social organization, the basis values of their 
society, and the tensions and conflicts in- 
herent in ther competition for resources’ 
(blurb)—the author calling it ‘a mirror of 
society ". 

II. Translations. Here 143 songs are set out 
in their English translation only, and are 
grouped into: (i) ox songs, (i1) cathartio songe, 
(ii) initiation songs, (iv) age-set insult songs, 
(v) war songs, (vi) women's songs, (vii) hymns, 
(viii) fairy-tale songs, (ix) children’s games 
songs, (x) school songs. The texts are well 
annotated as regards social environment, and 
the references at second remove (the bugbear 
of folk-song reoorders) carefully followed up. 
The author belongs to the Ngok [yok] section 
of the Dinka community, among the most 
northerly in the Southern Sudan, so most of 
the songs understandably come from this area. 

IIT. Selected texts. Here the Dinka texta of 
just under half the songs and covering six of 
the groups, are set out. (It would possibly 
have helped the reader if two-way reference 
with the English text had been given!) The 
texts are written in the ‘ Africa ° orthography 
adopted by the Reijaf Conference of 1928, 
which ensures an accuracy over many other 
Nilotio writings; though ‘breathy vowels’ 
and tonal values are not represented. 

The great lack, of course, is any represen- 
tation of the music, but since nobody has 
apparently succeeded in working out a satis- 
factory system of notation, this is not sur- 
prising. (See, however, the present writer’s 
Primitive tribal musto and dancing in the 
Southern Sudan, London, 1933.) The author 
could perhaps have given us few olues, such 
as that ox songs apparently start on a high 
falsetto note, with the response (whether by 
individual or chorus) bellowed in baritone to 
bass. He does from time to time describe arm 
or leg movements accompanying certain of the 
s0ngs—which is very helpful. It is to be hoped 
that the material recorded here is also recorded 
on tape somewhere, so that a close synthesis 
may one day be achieved before Dinka musio 
is lost. 

A. N. TUOKHR 


Chronology of African History 


G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville 


This is a comprehensive chronology in tabular form, setting out the known 
or approximate date of every important event in African history between 
c. 1000 B.c. and 31 December 1971. It enables the reader to see at a glance 
the course of events in different regions of Africa, as well as the main 
events in tbe rest of the world. £5 


Gods and Heroes 
Oral Tradition of the Gurage of Ethiopia 


Translated and edited by William A. Shack 
and Habte-Mariam Marcos 


This collection of praise chants to gods and warrior-heroes stresses the 
sociological and literary themes through which are manifested the under- 
lying assumptions the Gurage hold about man, nature, the spirit world and 
the universe of things. It also illustrates the range of stylistic creativity in 
Gurage literary prose. £3.75 Oxford Library of African Literature 


Ethiopia 
Anatomy of a Traditional Polity 
John Markakis 


This account of the complex interactions between the traditional and the 
modern elements in the polity and society of Ethiopia concentrates on the 
forces that determine the distribution and uses of political power. The 
reign of Haile Selassie is astutely analysed, and for the first time class 
analysis is applied to what is commonly regarded as a feudal society. £6.50 
Oxford Studies in African Affairs 


The Life and Times of 
Menelik Il 

Ethiopia, 1844—1913 

Harold C. Marcus 


Of all the major African countries only Ethiopia successfully defeated late 
nineteenth-century European imperialism. To a large extent this was due to 
the political and military genius of Menelik II. This study of his reign 
helps to explain Ethiopia's survival and reveals him as the man who carried 
through the programmes of expansion and modernization that created the 
Ethiopia of today. £5.25 Oxford Studies in African Affairs 
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Dictionary of Oriental literatures 


' Edited by JAROSLAV PRUSEK 

Volume |: East Asia 
Volume 1l: South and South-East Asia 
Volume III: West Asia and North Africa 

The result of international collaboration by over 150 
orientalists the Dictionary of Oriental Literatures presents a 
concise summary in about 2,000 articles of practically all 
the literatures of Asia and North Africa. The majority of the’ 
entries provide information about the works of individual 
writers and poets. "n 

'an inestimably valuable contribution to the reference 
shelves of all those working in the fields of Asian Studies... 
deserves the warmest welcome indeed.’ Dr Joseph Needham, , 
Master of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. uo 
£5.50 per volume, £16.50 complete set with slipcase i 


104 B.C. to A.D. 9 
MICHAEL LOEWE 

Two attitudes towards government during the first century- 
B.C. are illustrated in this book, the one progressive, realist 
and forward looking, the other conservative, idealist and 
harking back to the past. Nine occasions when these two 
attitudes came into conflict are examined during this period _ 
when many of the permanent features of China’s intellectual 
framework and imperial institutions were being formulated. 
£6.50 ///ustrated 


Gokhale, Gandhi and the Nehrus 


Studies in Indian Nationalism 

B. R: NANDA : 

. Dr B. R. Nanda, the well-known Indian historian and 
‘biographer of Gandhi and the two Nehrus, discusses the . ~ 
important figures and aspects of the nationalist movement 

in the closing years of the nineteenth and the first half of 

the twentieth century. £4.85 
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